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Dedication: 
TO 


Mona Marcaret Parton. 





My little girl! sweet uncrowned queen 

Of a fair kingdom, dim and far; 
Whose; budding life *neath rosy screen « 
Scarce recognizes yet, I ween, 

What lives of other women are; 


Child, when the burden we lay down, 
Thy tender hands must lift and bear ; 
The household sceptre and love-crown, 
Green-wreathed, or hung with dead leaves brown— 
Take courage. Both are holy wear. 


Better to love than to be loved: 

Better to serve, and serving guide, 
Than wait, with idle oars unproved, 
And flapping sail by each breath moved, 

The turning of life’s solemn tide. 


Live, work, and love ; as Heaven assign 
For heaven, or man, thy sacred part ; 
Ancestress of a noble line, 
Or calm in maidenly decline ;— 
But keep till death the woman’s heart. 
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‘ Queens you must always be: queens to your lovers; queens to your husbands and your sons; queens of higher 
mystery to the world beyond........ But, alas! you are too often idle and careless queens, grasping at majesty in the 
least things, while you abdicate it in the greatest.”—JoHN RusKIN. 








TUE TWO 


CHAPTER I. 


“ On, Edna, I am sotired! And this is the 
very dullest place in all the world !” 

“Do you think so, dear? And yet it was 
the place you specially wanted to go to.” 

Edna spoke in the soothing yet cheerful tone 
which all people—that is, people like Edna 
Kenderdine—instinctively use toward an inva- 
lid; and, laying down her work—she rarely 
was without some sort of work in her tiny 
hands—looked tenderly and anxiously at her 
sister. For they were twin-sisters; though, 
as sometimes happens with twins, so excessive- 
ly unlike that they would scarcely have been 
supposed akin at all. 

“You know, Letty dear, that as soon as 
you began to get better the Isle of Wight was 
the place you fancied for a change.” 


SISTERS. 


“Yes; but we might have found many a 
nicer spot in the Isle of Wight than this— 
Ryde, for instance, where there are plenty of 
houses, and a good pier, and probably an es- 
planade. Oh, how I used to enjoy the Brigh- 
ton esplanade in the days when I was a little 
girl, and we were rich and happy!” 

‘¢ Were we happy then? I don’t remember. 
But I know I have been quite as happy since.” 

‘You always are happy,” returned the in- 
valid, with a vexed air. ‘I think nothing in 
the world would make you miserable.” 

Edna winced a little, but she was sitting in 
the shadow of the window-curtain, and was not 
seen. ‘‘Come, come,” she said, “it is of no 
use quarreling with me because I will not see 
the black side of things; time enough for that 
when we go home to Kensington. Here we 
are, out on a holiday, with beautiful weather, 
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comfortable lodgings, no schoo! to teach, and 
nothing in the wide world to do but to amuse 
ourselves.” 

«Amuse ourselves! How can we? We 
don’t know a soul here. Indoors there is no- 
thing to do, and nobody to come and see us; 
and out of doors there i is not a creature to look 
at or to speak to.” 

‘‘T thonght we wanted to get out of the way 
of our fellow-creatures. Besides, they would 
not care for ns just now. It is not every lodg- 
ing-house, even, that would have taken us in, 
and we lately out of scarlet-fever.” 

« We need not have told that.” 

“ Oh, Letty! we must have teld.” 

7 Edna , you are so ridiculously conscientious! 
T have no patience with you!” 

Edna made no reply; indeed, it was useless 
replying to the poor convalescent, whose thin 
face betrayed that she was at the precise stage 
of recovery when every thing jars against the 
irritable nerves, and the sickly, morbid fancy 
changes its moods twenty times a day. Oth- 
erwise, to people in thé somewhat dreary po- 
sition of these two young schoolmistresses— 
driven from their labors in the midst of the 
half-year by a dangerous fever which had com- 
pelled the shutting up of the school, brought 
the one sister nearly to death’s-door, and the 
other not far from it by the fatigue of sick- 
nursing—even to them the parlor they sat in 
was not uncheerful. It was very neat and 
clean, and it had a large bay-window looking 
out on a veranda; beyond that a little garden; 
farther, a narrow strip of bright, green, grassy 
cliff, fringed with a low hedge, where the 
*“‘white-blossomed sloe” was in full glory, and 
a pair of robin-redbreasts were building and 
singing all the day long. Below, at the cliff's 
foot, the unseen sea was heard to tumble and 
roll with a noisy murmur; but far away in the 
distance it spread itself out in sleepy stillness, 
shimmering and glancing in the sunshine of 
. early spring. The sight of it might well have 
gladdened many a dull heart; and the breath 
of it, which came in salt and fresh, though not 
cold, through the half-open window, might have 
given health to many a sick soul, as well as 
body—granting that soul to be one of those 
whom Nature can comfort. It is net every 
one whom she can. 

Poor Letty was not of those thus comforted. 
Her eyes looked as sad as ever, and there was a 
sharp, metallic ring i in her voice as she said : 

“I can't imagine, Edna, why you make so 
much fuss about the fever. You would drive 
every body away from us as if we had had the 
plague. This morning I overheard you insist- 
ing that the gentleman who wants the opposite 
parlor should be told distinctly what had been 
the matter with me. It is very foolish when 
I am quite well now.” 

“Yes, dear, quite well, thank God!” re- 
“And the gentle- 


turned oothingly. 
man s not in the least afraid; be- 
sides, he y octor.” 
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‘t Was he, indeed ? 
then!” 

‘*Supposing that a doctor is—and he cer- 
tainly ought to be—a real gentleman.” 

‘t Nonsense! I mean a professional man; 
not one of those horrid shop-keepers whose chil- 
dren we have to teach—how I hate them all! 
And we must go back and begin again after 
midsummer. Oh, Edna, I wish I were dead!” 

“I don’t, and I doubt if you do—not just 
this very minute. For there is your dinner 
coming in—and you like fish, and yeu declared 
you were so frightfully hungry.” 

“You are always making fun of me,” said 
the sick sister, half plaintively. Nevertheless 
she yielded to the influence of that soft, caress- 
ing, and yet encouraging tone; her gloomy 
looks relaxed into a faint smile, and she fell to 
her simple invalid meal of fried sole and rice- 
pudding with an appetite that proved she was 
really getting well, in spite of her despondency 
and fretfulness. Edna sat by her and ate her 
own cold mutton with an equal relish; and 
then the sisters began to talk again. 

‘t So, after to-day, we shall not be the only 
lodgers in the house. How very arinoying!” 

“I don’t think the new-comers will harm us 
much. They are likely to be as quiet as our- 
selves. Besides, they will have a fellow-feeling 
for us. One of them is also an invalid, and a 
great deal worse than you, Letty.” 

“The dector ?” 

‘*No; his brether, whom he has brought 
here for change of air.” 

“Did you see them? Really, you might have 
told me all this before. I should have been so 
glad of any thing to interest me. And you 
seem to have inquired all about them.” 

“ Of course I did. It was very important to 
us whom we had in the next parlor, and prob- 
ably to them also, in the young man’s sickly 
state. I dare say the brother took as much 
pains as I did te find out all about his opposite 
neighbors.” 

“ Did you see him ?” 

‘No; except his back, which was rather 
round, and the coat very shabby at the shoul- 
ders.” 

“ He isn’t a gentleman, then ?” 

“I can’t tell. If he happened to be a poor 
gentleman, why should not his coat be shabby 
at the shoulders ?” 

“I don't like poverty,” said Letty, with a 
slight shrug; and drawing round her the soft, 
rich shawl, relic of the ‘‘happy” days she re- 
gretted, when the little twins were expected 
to be coheiresses, and not schoclmistresses. 
Those days were dim enough now. The or- 
phans had been breught up for governesses, and 
had gone out as governesses, until difficulties 
arising, from Letty’s extreme beanty on the one 
hand, and Edna’s fond clinging to her sister on 
the other, they had resolved to make them- 
selves a home by setting up one of those mid- 
dle-class day-schools which are so plentiful in 
the immediate suburbs of London. It had 
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done well on the whole; at least it had sufficed 
to maintain them. They were still young wo- 
men—only twenty-six—though both, Edna es- 
pecially, had a certain air of formality and au- 
thority which all schoolmistresses seem gradu- 
ally to acquire. But they were, as could be 
seen at a glance, well-bred, well-educated wo- 
men; and, besides, Letitia was one of those 
remarkably handsome persons of whom one 
scarcely sees half-a-dozen in a lifetime, and 
about whose beauty there can not be two opin- 
ions. You might not fancy her style; you 
might have some ideal of your‘own quite con- 
trary to it; but if you had eyes in your head 
you must acknowledge that she was beautiful, 
and would remain so, more or less, to the last 
day of her life. Hers was a combination very 
rarely to be met with; of form and color, fig- 
ure and face—enough completely to satisfy the 
artist-eye, and indicate to the poetical imagina- 
tion plenty of loveliness spiritual beneath the 
loveliness external. Even her illness had 
scarcely clouded it; and with her tall figure 
shrouded in shawls, her magnificent brown hair 
cut short under a cap, and her graceful hands, 
white and wasted, lying on her lap, she was 
‘¢interesting” to the last degree. : 
~ Indeed, to tell the truth, Letty Kenderdine’s 
beauty had been the real hindrance to her gov- 
erness-ship. Wherever she went every body 
fell in love with her. Mothers dreaded her 
efor their grown-up sons; weak-minded wives 
were uneasy concerning their husbands. Not 
that Letty was the least to blame; she was so 
used to admiration that she took it all quite 
calmly. Too cold for passion, too practical 
for philandering, there was no fear of her ex- 
citing any unlawful jealousies; and as for regu- 
lar love-affairs, though she generally had one 
or more on hand, it was a very mild form of 
the article. She never ‘‘ committed” herself. 


‘She might have married twenty times over— 


poor tutors, country clergymen, and struggling 


men of business; even a few yonnger sons of 
good families: but she had, as she said, a dis- 
like to poverty, especially matrimonial poverty. 
“Wil the flame that you're so rich in 

Light a fire in the kitchen, 

Or the little god of love turn the spit, spit, spit?” 
was the burden of her sweet, smiling refusal§, 
which sent her lovers away twice as mad as 
they came, But though she smiled Letty 
never relentéd, 
~ Só, though she had been once or twice on 
the brink of an engagement, she had never 
fallen over the precipice ; and as she confided 
all her difficulties to Edna, and Edna (who had 
never any of her own) helped her out of them, 
they came to nothing worse than “ difficulties.” 
True, they had lost her a situation or two, and, 
indeed, had determined Edna to the point which 
she carried out—as she did most of her determ- 
inations, in her own quiet way—the setting up 
of a school; but they never weighed seriously 
upon either sisters mind. Only sometimes, 
when the school duties were hard, Letty would 
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sigh over the comparatively easy days when she 
was residing in ‘‘high” families, well-treated, 
as somehow she always had been, for there was 
a grace and dignity in her which compelled re- 
spectful treatment. She would regret the lost 
luxuries—a carriage to drive in and a park to 
walk in with her pupils, large rooms, plenty of 
servants, and dainty feeding—recapitulating all 
the good things she used to have, balancing 
them against the ill things she had now, until 
she fancied she had made a change for the 
worse; complained that her present life was 
not half so pleasant as that of a resident gov- 
erness, and lamented pathetically over the cause 
of all—what she called ‘‘my unfortunate ap- 
pearance.” 

Still the fact was patent—neither to be sighed 
down nor laughed down; and it had a laugha- 
ble side—Letty was much too handsome for a 
governess. Too handsome, indeed, for most 
of the useful purposes of life. She could not 
pass any where unnoticed; to send her out 
shopping was a thing difficult enough, and as 
for her taking a walk alone in pleasant Ken- 
sington Gardens, or the lonely Brompton Road, 
it was a thing quite impossible. Edna often 
said, with a queer mixture of perplexity and 
pride, that her beautiful sister was as much 
trouble to her as any baby. And, invalid as 
Letty now was, it must be confessed that not 
without a secret alarm had Edna heard of and 
made inquiries about the impending lodgers. 

Letty half-guessed this, though she was not 
very vain; for she had long become used to her 
“ unfortunate appearance ;” and, besides, your 
superlatively handsome people generally take 
their universally-acknowledged honors as com- . 
posedly as a millionaire takes his money, or a 
poet-laureate his crown. When, after Edna’s 
communication respecting the gentleman’s shab- 
by shoulders, the two sisters’ eyes met, Letty 
broke into an actual smile. 

‘““How old ishe? Are yon affid that some- 
thing will happen ?” 

“ Perhaps. Something of that sort always 
is happening, you know,” said Edna, dolefully ; 
and then both sisters burst out laughing, which 
quite restored Letty’s good-humor. 

‘Come, dear, don’t be alarmed. He will 
not fall in love with me—I’m getting too ugly 
and too old. And as for myself, no harm will 
come to me. I don’t like shabbiness, and of 
all people alive the person I should least like to 
marry would be a doctor. Only fancy having 
one’s husband at every body’s beck and call— 
out at all hours, day and night; never able to 
take me toa party—or give me a party at home 
without being fetched away in the middle of it; 
going to all sorts of nasty places and nasty 
people; bringing home fevers, and small-pox, 
and the like—oh! what a dreadful life!” 

‘Do you think so?” said Edna. ‘‘ Why, 
when I was a girl I used to fancy that had I 
been a boy, and could choose my profession, 
of all professions I should choose a doctor’s. 
There is something in it so grand, and yet so 
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useful. He has so much power in his hands, 
Such unlimited influence over souls as well as 
bodies. Of course it would be a hard life—no- 
thing smooth or pleasant about it—but it would 
be a life full of interest, with endless oppor- 
tunities of usefulness, I don’t mean merely of 
saving people’s lives, but of putting their lives 
right, both mentally and physically, as nobody 
but a doctor can do. Hardly even a clergy- 
man could come so near my ideal of the perfect 
existence—‘ he went about doing good.” ‘ 
Edna spoke earnestly, as sometimes, thongh 
not often, she was roused to speak, and then 
her plain little face lighted up, and her tiny form 
took an unwonted grace and dignity. Plain 
‘as she was—as noticeably so as her sister was 


handsome—there was a certain character about | 


her in her small, firm mouth, and babyish, yet 
determined little chin—in her quick motions 
and active ways, and especially in her hands, 
the only decided beauty she possessed—which 
though they flitted hither and thither, light as 
snow-flakes, and pretty as rose-leaves, had an 
air of strength, purpose, and practicability which 
indicated fully what she was—this merry, busy- 
bee-like little woman—who 
‘í Gathered honey all the day 
From every opening flower ;” 

but yet, on occasions, could be the very soul 
of the household—the referee, and judge, and 
decisive voice in all matters, great or small. 

“ Edna, you are preaching me quite a ser- 
mon,” said Letty, yawning. ‘‘And I really 
don’t deserve it. Did I ever say I wouldn't 
marry a doctor ?—even this very doctor of yours, 
if he wishes it particularly. JI am sure,” she 
added, plaintively, with an anxious glance to- 
ward the mirror, ‘‘it is time I should make up 
my mind to marry somebody. Another illness 
like the last would altogether destroy my ap- 
pearance.” 

“ What nonsense yon talk!” ' 

“No, it isn't nonsense,” said Letty, with a 
queer humility. ‘‘It is all very well for you, 
who are clever and can talk, and do things 
prettily and practically, and make yourself hap- 
py in your own way, so that, indeed, it is little 
matter whether you are ever married or not. 
But if any body marries me it will be only for 
my appearance. J must make my hay while 
the sun shines. Heigh-ho! I wish something 
would happen—something to amuse us in this 
dull place. Do tell me a little more about the 
new lodgers.” 

**T have nothing to tell; and besides—there 
they are!” 

At that moment, coming ronnd the corner 
of the house (the Misses Kenderdine’s parlor- 
window had to be passed in reaching the front- 
door), appeared a porter and two portmanteaus, 
and immediately afterwarda Bathchair. There- 
in sat a figure so muffled up, in spite of the sun- 
shiny day, as to awaken a feeling of compassion 
in any beholder. 

“ Do come away, Letty. Itis the sick broth- 


er. He may not like to be looked at.” 
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“But I must look at him. IJ have not had 

the least thing to interest me all day. Don’t 
be cross. He shall not see me. I will hide 
behind the window-curtains.” 
- And curiosity quite overcoming her languor, 
she left her easy-chair, and crouched down in 
a very uncomfortable attitude to watch the pro- 
ceedings outside. 

“Do come and look too, Edna. I wonder 
—is he a man ora boy? He has got no whisk- 
ers, and he is so very thin. He looks a walk- 
ing skeleton beside his stout brother. Do say 
if that big, awkward man is the brother, the 
doctor, I mean, whom you are so extremely 
anxious for me to marry.” 

“Letty, what foolishness!” 

**Well, I'll promise to think about him if he 
ever gives me the chance. He does look like 
a gentleman, in spite of his shabby coat. But, 
as for the other, you need not be alarmed about 
him. He.seems to have one foot in the’grave 
already. Just come and peep at him. No one 
ean seo you, I am sure.” 

Edna looked—she hardly knew why, unless 
out of pure compassion, It was a face that 
any woman's heart, old or young, would have 
melted over—white, wan, with heavy circles 
under the large eyes, and a drawn look of-per- 
manent pain round the mouth. One of those 
faces, so delicately outlined, so almost feminine 
in contour, as to make one say, instinctively, 
“He must be very like his mother,” and to 
wish likewise that he might always have his 
mother or his wife close at hand to take care 
of him. For it was undoubtedly one of those 
sensitive yet passionate faces which indicate 
a temperament that requires incessant taking 
care of—the care that only a woman can take. 
Though the big brother seemed tender enough. 
He wrapped him, and lifted him, and talked to 
him gently, as if he had been a child. Some- 
thing touchingly childlike—the poetic nature is 
always young—was in the poor fellow’s looks, 
as he wearily obeyed; doing all he was told to 
do, though every movement seemed a pain. 

“I wonder what his illness has been,” said 
Edna, won into a sympathy that deadened even 
her sense of propriety. ‘‘ Not consumption, I 
fancy. I should rather say he was just recov- 
ering from rheumatic fever.” 

‘t Never mind his illness. What do you think 
of himself?” k 

I think it is one of the most interesting 
faces I ever saw. But if ever I saw death writ- 
ten in a face— Poor fellow—and%so young 
too!” 

‘t Not much above twenty, certainly.” 

“ There, he has turned, and is looking right 
in at our window. Come away—you must come, 
or he will certainly see you, Letty!” 

It was too late. He had seen her; for ‘the 
poor sensitive youth started violently, and a 
sudden flush came over his wan check. He 
drew back hastily, audypulled his fur cap closer 
down over his face, 

Edna rose quickly, and shut the Venetian 
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blind. ‘‘Itis cruel—absolutely cruel—to stare 
at a person who is in that sickly, nervous state. 
How angry I should have been if any body had 
done it to you when you were ill! and Iam cer- 
tain he saw you.” 

~ “ Never mind: the sight is not so very dread- 
ful; it won’t kill him, probably,” laughed Let- 
ty, whose spirits had quite risen under this un- 
wonted excitement. ‘Perhaps it will even do 
him good, if he wants amusement as much as I 
do; and he need not excite your sisterly fears: 
he won't fall in love with me. He is too ill to 
think of any body but himself.” 

“ Poor fellow !” again said Edna, with a sigh. 

She was too well accustomed to her sister’s 
light talk to take it seriously, or indeed to heed 
it atall. People cease to notice the idiosyncra- 
sies of those they have been accustomed to all 
their life. Probably if any other young wo- 
man had talked as Letty did Edna would have 
disliked it extremely; but she did not mind 
Letty—it was her way. Besides, she was her 
sister—her own flesh and blood, and the two 
loved one another dearly. 

Shortly the slight bustle in the hall subsided, 
the Bath chair was wheeled empty away, and 
a confusion of footsteps outside indicated that 
the sick man was being carried up stairs by the 

rother; then the house sank into silence. 

Edna drew up the blind, and stood gazing 
out meditatively upon the sunshiny sea. 

‘What are you thinking of?” Letty asked. 

‘© Of that poor fellow, and whether this place 
will do him any good—whether he will live or 
die.” 

“The latter seems most likely.” 

‘Yes; and it seems to me so sad, especial- 
ly—” and her voice sank a little—‘“‘ especially 
since, thank God! we have passed throngh our 
time of terror and are safe again. So very 
sad, with every thing outside bright and happy ; 
trees budding, birds singing, the sky smiling all 
over, and the sea smiling back at it again, as if 
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there was no such thing as death 
in the world. How the brother's 
heart must ache through it all!” 

“ The big brother—the doctor 
you mean ?” 

‘Yes; and, being a doctor, he 
must know the truth—that is, if 
it is to be—if the young man is 
not likely to recover.” 

“Yet the doctor seems cheer- 
ful enough. As it sounded ont- 
side in the hall, I thought I never 
heard a more cheerfnl voice.” 

‘t People often speak cheer- 
fully—they are obliged to learn , 
to do it—when—” Here Edna 
suddenly stopped. It was not 
wise to enlighten Letty, still an 
invalid, upon her own sad sick- 
room experience. ‘ But things 
may be more hopeful than we 
suppose. Nevertheless, Iam very 
sorry for our new neighbors—for 
them both.” 

“So am I. We mnst ask the landlady all 
about them when she brings in tea.” 

But though, in her extreme dearth of out- 
side interests, Letty’s curiosity became so irre- 
sistible that she hurried on the tea by half an 
hour, her inquiries resulted in very little. 

Mrs. Williams knew no more of her new in- 
mates than most sea-side landladies do of their 
lodgers. The gentlemen hał come from the 
inn; they were named Stedman—Dr. and Mr. 
Stedman—and she rather thought they were 
from London. “As the Jadies also lived in 
London, perhaps they might know something 
about them,” suggested the simple island wo- 
man, who was quite as eager to get as to give 
information, for she owned to being rather sorry 
she had taken them in. 

t Why?” asked Edna. 

**T do believe the young gentleman is only 
‘brought here to die; and death is such a bad 
thing to happen in any lodgings.” 

‘t Nay, we will hope for the best. ‘This fine, 
pure air may restore him. See how strong my 
sister is getting!” 

‘Yes, indeed, miss; and so I told his broth- 
er. I wished he could have seen how wonder- 
fully the young lady had picked up since she 
came. And he said, ‘Yes, she didmt look a 
bit like an invalid now.’ ” 

“ Had he seen me?” asked Letty, half smil- 
ing. 

‘I don’t know, miss; but he has got sharp, 
noticeable eyes—real doctor’s eyes.” 

‘¢Oh!” said Letty, and subsided into silence. 

‘‘Does he seem very anxions about his sick 
brother ?” Edna inquired. 

‘“‘ Ay, sometimes, to judge by his look. But 
he talks quite cheerful like. Just hark! you 
can hear ’em a-laughing together now.” 

‘t How I wish we had any thing to make us 
laugh!” sighed Letty, when the door closed; 
and the important event of tea being over, she 
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relapsed into her former dullness, leaned back 
again in her easy-chair, letting her hands fall 
drearily on her lap—such soft, handsome, idle, 
helpless hands. 

‘¢ Shall I read?” said Edna, with an anxious 
glance at the clock. It was too late to go out, 
and it was many—oh! so many hours till bed- 
time. 

‘¢You know I never cared for reading, espe- 
cially poetry books, which are all you brought 
with ns.” 

‘¢ Shall I try to get a novel from the library ?” 

‘‘Threepence a volume, and you'll grumble 
at the extravagance, and I shall be sure to go 
_to sleep over it too. Well, I think. I will lie 
down and sleep a little, for I am so tired I don’t 


know what to do.” 
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A DAUGHTER OF THE GODS. 


She rose, walked once or twice across the 
room, looking most majestic in her long, soft, 
flowing draperies—for it was twenty years ago, 
and women’s draperies were both graceful and 
majestic then—with her large lovely form and 
classical face she was the personification of Ten- 
nyson’s line— í 

“ A daughter of the gods: divinely tall, 
And most divinely fair.” 
And when she lay down, she idealized the com- 
mon horse-hair lodging-house sofa by an out- 
line most artistically beautiful—fit for a sleeping 
Dido or dying Cleopatra, Such women nature 
makes rarely, very rarely; queens of beauty, 
crowned or uncrowned, who instinctively take 
their places in the tournament of life, and ‘rain 
influence,” whether consciously or not, to an 
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almost fearful extent upon us weak mortals, 
especially men mortals, who, even the best of 
them, are always prone to reconstrue the dogma 
that the good is necessarily the beautiful, and 
to presuppose the highest beauty to be the high- 
est good. 

But this is wandering into metaphysics, of 
which, however she might bo the cause of them 
in others, there certainly was no trace in Letty 
Kenderdine. She lay down and made herself 
comfortable, or rather was made comfortable 
by her sister, with shawls and pillows; then she 
fcll sound asleep, like any other mortal woman, 
breathing so peacefully and deeply that, if it 
would not utterly destroy the romance about 
her, I feel bound to confess she admost snored. 

Edna sat beside her till certain of her repose, 
and then crept softly away. Not for idleness, 
and not for pleasure, though the swect evening 
tempted her sorely, with its sunset of rose and 
gray, its fresh sea-breeze, and, as is found along 
most of the south coast of England, and espe- 
cially the Isle of Wight, its delicious mingling 
of sea and country pleasures. Above the lap- 
lapping of the tide on the beach below was 


Ii | heard the good-night warble of the robins, and 


the deep note of the thrush; and besides the 
salt sea smell there was an atmosphere of trees 
budding and flowers blossoming, giving a sense 
of vague delight, and tender foreboding of some 
unknown joy. 

It touched Edna; she could not tell why, 
except that she loved the spring, and this was 
the first April she had spent out of London for 
several years; scarcely since those dimly-re- 
membered years of their country house in 
Hampshire, which, to her, balanced Letty’s 
memories of the Brighton esplanade. One had 
been the summer, the other the winter resi- 
dence of the rich merchant, who, absorbed in 
money-making, and losing fortune and life to- 
gether, had left no remembrances to his mo- 
therless twin-girls but these. 

They recurred at times, each in their turn, 
and to each sister according to her nature. To 
Edna at this moment came a rush of the old 
child -life—the pony she rode—a pretty, little 
gentle thing, loved like a human companion; a 
certain stream, which danced through a prim- 
rose wood, and over which dragon-flies nsed to 
skim, and where endless handfuls of king-cups 
grew; an upland meadow, yellow with cow 
slips—Edna could smell the odor of it yet. 

“ How I should like to make another cow- 
slip-ball! I believe I could do it as well as 
ever. I wonder if cowslips grow any where 
about here!” 

And then she smiled at the silliness of a 
schoolmistress wanting to make -cowslip-balls, 
and wondered at the foolish feeling which came 
over her in her monotonous life; and why it 
was that, just rising up out of the long strain of 
anxiety, her heart was conscious of a sudden 
rebound—a wild longing after happiness: not 
merely the busy content of her level life, but 
actual happiness. In picturing it, though it 
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was very vague too and formless, she, however, 
did not picture the usual sort of happiness which 
comes most natural at her age. Unlike her sis- 
ter, no lovers had ever troubled Edna’s repose. 
In the dull city family where she had been gov- 
erness ever since leaving school no such things 
were ever thought of; besides, Edna was plain, 
and knew it—felt it too—perhaps all the keener 
for her sister’s beayty and her own intense ad- 
miration of the same. No; Edna Kenderdine 
was not a marrying woman. She herself was 
convinced she would be an old maid, and had 
laid her plans accordingly; and mapped out 
her future life, with a quiet acquiescence in, 
and yet a full recognition of—alas! what wo- 
man was ever without that?—its sad imper- 
fectness. 

Thus her ideal of happiness was not love, or, 
at least, not consciously, and certainly not love 
on her own account. This golden dream—this 
seeming height of complete felicity——was thought 
of with reference to Letty alone. For herself, 
she hardly knew what she wanted; perhaps a 
better school, more pupils, and these of a high- 
er class, for it was hard and thankless work 
trying to make little common girls into little 
gentlewomen. Or possibly—though to that El 
Dorado Edna scarcely dared to lift her eyes— 
some extraordinary windfall of fortune—a leg- 
acy, or the like—which wonld forever lift her 
out of the necessity of keeping school at all, and 
enable her to set up a cottage in the country— 
ever so small, she did not cre so that it was 
only in the country, and had a garden to it, and 
fields around it, where she might do as she liked 
all day long, without being haunted by the ne- 
cessity of school-teaching, or by that dread of 
the future, of breaking down helpless in the 
midst of her career, which, since the fever time, 
had often painfully pursued her. She herself, 
though not exactly ill, had been very much en- 
feebled ; and probably it was this weak condi- 
tion of body which made the little woman men- 
tally less brave than usual; caused her to long, 
with a sore yearning, not merely to be sheltered 
from evil, but to have her dull life turned into 
brightness by some absolute tangible good. 

So, while Letty slept—the sound, healthy 
sleep of which her easy temperament never 
made any difficulty—Edna stood looking out on 
the twilight sea, still thinking—thinking—till 
the tears came into her eyes, and rolled slowly 
down. 

They were soon wiped away—not dashed off, 
but quietly wiped away with a resolute hand. 
She could not have repressed them, they would 
have choked her; but she could help indulging 
in them, taking a sentimental pleasure over 
them, or exalting them into a real grief. Alas! 
she knew what real grief was when Letty was 
at the crisis of scarlet-fever. 

“No! TIl not cry—it’s wicked! What have 
I to cry about? when my sister is nearly well, 
and we shall be able to gather the school to- 
gether very soon, and meantime we have enough 
money to last us, and no other cares. There is: 
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much more to be thankful for than afraid of. 
And now, before she wakes, let me see exactly 
how we stand.” 

She took her little writing-desk to the win- 
dow, that she might catch the utmost of the 
fading light, and with one anxious glance at 
the sofa, set herself to a piece of work which 
always fidgeted Letty—the balancing of her 
weekly accounts. Nominally the sisters kept 
these week and week about; but Letty’s week 
was always behindhand, and caused her such 
distress that gradnally Edna took the whole 
upon herself—a very small whole; a ledger that 
a man and a millionaire, or even a petty mer- 
chant, would have laughed at, and wondered 
how it could possibly make the womanish head 
ache and the womanish heart beat, as it did 
many a time. For Edna was no genius at arith- 
metic: besides, hers was not the amateur mas- 
culine arithmetic, worked upon paper, in thou- 
sands and tens of thousands, though the total, 
be it loss or gain, affects little the current ex- 
penses of daily life—since in this strange com- 
mercial world of ours a man may risk or lose a 
quarter of a million, or go through a bankruptcy 
or two, yet still keep his carriage, and eat his di- 
urnal dinner—just as handsome a dinner as ever 
—though oftentimes the appetite brought to it 
must be small. j 

But Edna’s arithmetic was a different thing. 
To her a balance on the one side or other of 
that tiny page implied an easy mind and a gay 
heart, or else—well, it implied want of needful 
clothes, of household comforts, perhaps even of 
sufficient food. Only want—the sacrifice of 
things pleasant and desirable. That other al- 
ternative, debt, in all its agonies, humiliation, 
and terrors, these poor schoolmistresses knew 
not: never would be likely to know, since, op- 
posite as their characters were, the two Misses 
Kenderdine had one grand point in common— 
they would have starved rather than have owed 
any man a half-penny. 

So poor little Edna sat at her task; and it 
was a task, for she did not like it any more than 
she liked school-teaching; but Letty liked it 
still less than she, and since it had inevitably 


to be done, of course Edna had to do it. This 
was the law of their life together, and always 
had been. 


She sat, her head propped on her two hands, 
quite absorbed. Pathetically so, for she could 
not make her accounts meet; there was a half- 
crown gone a-missing somewhere ; and a half- 
crown was an important sum to her, poor thing ! 
Not for itself, but for what it represented—a 
fortnight’s butter, or a pair of gloves for Letty, 
or something else that otherwise would require 
to be done without. She racked her brains to 
remember how she had spent it, added up the 
conflicting columns of figures again and again, 
and counted and re-counted the contents of her 
two purses—one for current coin, the other the 
grand receptacle of the family income. 

Vain, vain! Poor Edna could not make 
matters right. Her head burned, her brow 
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throbbed—she pushed her hair back from it with 
trembling fingers—she was very nearly crying. 

It was a small thing—a silly thing elmost ; 
but then she had been weakened by anxiety and 
fatigue, and do what she could, the future rose 
up before her darker, and reasonably darker, 
than it had ever done before. What if the pu- 
pils, scared by fever, should not readily return ? 
What if she and her sister were to be left with 
a house on their hands, the rent to be paid, the 
servant to be kept, and nothing to do it with? 
That morbid dread of the future—that bitter 
sense of helplessness and forlornness which all 
working -women have at times, came upon 
Edna, and made her think with a strange mo- 
mentary envy of the women who did not work, 
who'had brothers and fathers to work for them, 
or at least to help them with the help that a 
man, and only a man, can give. 

And then looking up, for the first time for 
many minutes, Edna became aware of two eyes 
watching her, resting on her with such an ex- 
pression of kindliness and pity, the sort of half- 
amused pity that a man would show to a trou- 
bled and perplexed child, that this poor child 
—she was strangely young still in many ways— 
looked fearlessly back into them, almost with a 
sort of appeal, as if the observer had been an 
authorized friend, who could have helped her 
gid he choose. But the moment after she drew 
back, exceedingly annoyed; and the gazer also 
drew back, made a slight apologetic half-bow, 
then blushed violently all over his face, as if con- 
scious that he had been doing a most unwar- 
rantable and ungentlemanly thing, rose from his 
bench by the window, and walked hastily away. 

As he turned, by the broad stooping shoul- 
ders and well-worn coat rather than by the face, 
which she had not seen until now, being so at- 
tracted by the face of the invalid brother, Edna 
recognized the doctor, Dr. Stedman. 


— ES 


CHAPTER II. 


Tus will be a thorough “love” story. I do 
not pretend to make it any thing else. There 
are other things in life besides love; but every 
body who has lived at all knows th is 
the very heart of life, the pivot upon which its 
whole machinery turns; without which no hu- 
man existence can be complete, and with which, 
however broken and worn in part, it can still 
go on working somehow, and working to a com- 
parative useful and cheerful end. 

An author once wrote a book of which the 
heroine was supposed to be painted from a 
real living woman, whose relations were rather 
pleased than not at the accidental resemblance. 
“Only,” said they, with dignified decorum, ‘in 
one point the likeness fails; our Anastasia was 
never in love with any body.” ‘‘Then,” re- 
plied the amused author, ‘‘I certainly can not 
have painted her, for she would have been of 
no use to mc; such an abnormal specimen of 
humanity is not a woman at all.” 
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No. A life without love in it must of neces- 
sity be an imperfect, an unnatural life. The 
love may be happy or unhappy, noble or ignoble, 
requited or unrequited ; but it must be, or have 
been, there. Love absolute. Not merely the 
tie of blood, the bond of friendship, the many 
close affections which make existence swect ; 
but the one, closest of all, the love between man 
and woman—which is the root of the family 
life, and the family life is the key to half the 
mysteries of the universe. 

And so, without disguise of purpose, and 
rather glorying in the folly, if folly it be, I 
confess this to be a mere love-tale, nothing 
more. No grand ‘purpose” in it; no dra- 
matie effects—scarcely even a ‘‘story;” but a 
few pages out of the book of daily life, the 
outside of which looks often so common and 
plain; and the inside—but One only reads 
that. . 

Under Mrs. Williams’s commonplace uncon- 
scious roof were gathered these four young peo- 
ple, strangers to one another, and ignorant of 
their mutual and individual destinies, afterward 
to become so inextricably mingled, tangled, and 
crossed. The like continually happens; in fact 
it must, in most cases, necessarily happen. The 
first chance-meeting, or what appears chance ; 
the first indifferent word or hap-hazard inci- 
dent—from these things do almost all love-sto- 
ries date. For in all true marriages now, as in 
Eden, the man and woman do not deliberately 
seek, but are brought to one another; happy 
those who afterward can recognize that the 
hand which led his Eve to Adam was that of 
an invisible God ! 

But this only comes afterward. No senti- 
mental premonitions weighed on the hearts of 
any of these, the two young men and two young 
women, who had, each and all, their own lives 
to live, their own separate cares andjoys. For 
even-if blessed with the closest bonds of frater- 
nity, every soul is more or less alone, or feels 
so, till the magic other soul appears, which, 
if fate allows, shall remove. solitnde forever. 
There may or may not be a truth in the doc- 
trine of love at first sight, but it is, like the doc- 
trine of instantaneous conversion, too rarely ex- 
perienced to be much believed in. Ordinary 
men and women walk blindfold to the very 
verge of their fate, nor recognize it as fate till 
it is long past.” Which fact ought to be, to 
both young folks and their guardians, at once 
a consolation and a warning. 

Edna, when, immediately after the doctor’s 
disappearance, the entrance of candles wakened 
Letty, told her sister frankly, and with consid- 
erable amusement, of the steadfast stare which 
for the moment had annoyed her. 

‘At least I should have been annoyed had 
it been you, Letty. But with me of course it 
meant nothing; merely a little harmless curi- 
osity. Certainly, as Mrs. Williams says,’ he 
has.thorongh ‘doctor’s eyes.’ They seem able 
to see every thing. As a doctor ought to see, 
you know.” 
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*‘ And what color were they, and what sort 
of a face was it altogether ?” 

«I really can not tell. A nice, kindly sort 
of face, and that is all I know.” 

‘But, Edna, if I am to marry him you 
ought to know. So look hard next time, and 
tell me exactly what he is like.” 

“Very well,” said Edna, laughing; thank- 
ful for any little joke that lightened the heavy 
depression which was the hardest thing to con- 
tend with in Letty’s present state. And then 
she took to her work and forgot all about it. 
Not until, after putting her sister to bed, she 
came down again for one quiet hour, to do 
some needful sewing, and institnte a last and 
finally successful search among the odd cor- 
ners of her tired brain for the missing half- 
crown, did Edna remember the doctor or his 
inquisitive stare, 

“I wonder if he noticed what I was doing, 
and whether he thought me silly, or was sorry 
for me. Perhaps he is good at arithmetic. 
Wel, if there could be any advantage in having 
a man belonging to one, it would be to help in 
adding up one’s weekly acconnts. I shall ad- 
vise Letty to make that proviso in her marriage 
settlement.” a 

While the sisters thus summarily dismissed 

-the question of their new neighbors, their 
neighbors scarcely thought of them at all. Dr. 
Stedman sat by his brother's bedside, trying by 
every means he could think of to make the 

“weary evening slip by, without forestalling the 
burden of the still heavier night. He talked; 
he read a little ont of an old Zimes—first the 
solid leaders, and then a criticism on the pic- 
tures forthcoming in the Royal Academy Ex- 
hibition, till, seeing the latter excited his pa- 
tient too mnch, he ingeniously shortened it, and 
went back to the heavy debates and other mas- 
culine portions of the newspaper. But in all 
„he did, and earnestly as he tried to do it, there 

“was something a little clumsy, like a man—and 
one who is altogether a man—not accustomed 
to women’s society and influence. There was 
nothing rough or untender about him; nay, 
there was exceeding gentleness in his eyes and 
voice; he tried to do his very best; but he did 
it with a certain awkwardness that no invalid 
could help feeling in some degree, especially 
such a nervous invalid as this. 

The two brothers were very unlike—as un- 
like as the two sisters who sat below stairs. 
And yet there was a curious ‘‘ family” expres- 
sion; the kindred blood peeping out, pleading- 
ly, amidst all dissimilarities of character and 
temperament. The younger was dark; the 
elder fair, The features were not unlike, but 
in one face delicate and regular; in the other, 
large and rugged. The younger had apparent- 
ly lived altogether the student’s life; while the 
elder had been knocked abont the world, re- 
ceiving many a hard hit, and learning, in self- 
preservation, to give a hard hit back again if 
necessary. Besides, an occasional contraction 
of the brow, and a slight projection of the nn- 


nothing of expense. 
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der lip, showed that the doctor had what is 
called ‘‘a temper of his own ;” while his broth- 
er’s expression was altogether sweet, gentle, 
and sensitive fo the last degree. 

As he lay back on his pillow—for he had 
been put to bed immediately—you might have 
taken him for a boy of seventeen, until, looking 
closer into the thin face, you read there the 
deeper lines which rarely come under the quar- 
ter-century which marks the first epoch in a 
man’s life. No; though boyish, he was not a 
boy; and though delicate-looking, not effemi- 
nate. His was the temperament which we so 
ardently admire in youth, so deeply pity in 
maturer years—the poetic temperament—half 
masculine, half feminine— capable of both a 
man’s passion and a woman’s suffering. Such 
men are, as circumstances make them, the 
angels, the demons, or the martyrs of this 
world. 

He lay—restless, but trying hard to be pa- 
tient—till the light failed and his brother ceased 
the reading, which was not specially interest- 
ing, being done in a slightly formal and mo- 
notonous voice, like that of a person unaccus- 
tomed to, and not particularly enjoying the oc- 
cupation. 

‘That will do, Will. It’s really very good 
of you to stay indoors with me all this even- 
ing; but I don’t like it. I wish you would go 
out. Off with you to the beach. Is there a 
good beach here ?” 

‘““ A very fine one. 
bye’ 

“í Nay, my Bath chair could never get down 
these steep cliffs.” 

“ Do you think I mean you to spend all your 
days in a Bath chair, Julius, lad ?” 

« Ah, Wil, shall I ever do withont it? Tell 
me, do you really, candidly, in your. honest 


Yon shall see it by-and- 


‘heart—you're almost too honest for a doctor, 


old boy—believe that I shall ever walk again ?” 

The doctor turned and gave him a pat on the 
shoulder—his young brother, five or six years 
younger than himself, which fact had made 
such a vital difference once, and the fatherly 
habits of it remained still. ‘There was a curious 
twitching of his mouth, which, though large and 
firm, had much lurking softness of expression. 
He paused a minute before speaking, and then 
said, earnestly : 

«Yes, I do, Julius. Not that I know it for 
certain; but I believe it. You may never be 
quite as strong as you have been; rheumatic 
fever always leaves behind great delicacy in 
many ways; but I have known cases worse 
than yours which ended in complete recovery.” 

“I wish mine may be, if only for your sake. 
What a trouble I must have been to you! to say 
And you just starting for 
yourself too.” . 

‘Well, lad, it didn’t matter—it was only for 
myself. If I’d had a wife, now, or half a dozen 
brats. But I had nobody—not a single ‘re- 
sponsibility —except yon.” 

‘¢And what a heavy responsibility I have 
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been! Ever since you were fifteen I must have 
given you trouble without end.” 

‘¢Pleasure, too, and a deal of fun—the fun 
of laughing at you and your vagaries, though I 
couldn’t laugh you out of them. Come, don’t 
be taking a melancholy view of things. Let’s 
be jolly.” 

But the mirth came ponderously out of the 
big fellow, whose natural expression was evi- 
dently grave—an enemy might have called it 
satarnine. And Dr. William Stedman looked 
like a man who was not likely to go throngh the 
world without making some enemies, if only 
from the very honesty which his brother spoke 
of, and a slight want of pliability—not of sym- 
pathy, but of the power of showing it—which 


made him a strong contrast to his brother, be- 


sides ocensionally jarring with him, as brothers 
do jar against brothers, sisters against sisters, 
friends against friends—not meaning it, but in- 
evitably doing it. 

“T can’t be jolly, Will,” said Julius, turning 
away. ‘*You couldn’t, if you had my pains. 
Ah me! they’re beginning again—they always 
do at night. I think Dante would have invent- 
ed a new torment for his Inferno if he had ever 
had rheumatic fever. How mad I was to sit 
that week painting in the snow!” 

‘* Let by-gones be by-gones, Julius, 


Thats my maxim, and I stick to it, though I 
am a stupid fellow—you’re the bright one of us 
two.” 


*¢ And what good has my brightness done me? 


Here I am, tied by the leg, my profession stopped 
—so far as it ever was a profession, for you know 
nobody ever bought my pictures, If it had not 
been for you, Will, what wonld have become of 
me? And what will become of me now? Well, 
I don’t care.’ 


“t Don’t care’ was hanged, ” snid the elder’ 
‘Cand you'll be hung,. 


brother, sententiously, 
and well hung, I Hdpe, in the Royal Aeademy 
next year.” 

The threadbare joke, so solemnly put for- 


ward and laughed at with childish enjoyment, 


effected its purpose in turning the morbid cur- 
rent of the sick man’s thoughts. JIis mercurial 
and easily-canght fancy, which even illness could 
not destroy, took another direction, and he be- 
gan planning what he should do when he got 
well—the next picture he should paint, and 
where he shonld paint it. His hopes were 
much lower than his ambitions, for his bias had 
been toward high art, only his finances made it 
impossible to follow it. And, perhaps, his tal- 
ent—it scarcely reached genius—was more of 
the appreciative than the creative kind. -Yet 
he loved his art as well as he loved any thing, 
and in talking about it he almost forgot ‘his 
pains, 

“If I could only get well,” he said, ‘‘ or even 
a little better, I might find in this pretty conn- 
try some nice usable bits, and make sketches 
for my next year’s work. Perhaps I might do 
@ sea-piece: some small thing, with figures in 


it—a fisherman or a child. 


Never: 
recall the past, except to mend the future.’ 
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One could study 
from the life here without ruination to one’s 
pocket, as it used to be in London. And, by- 
the-by, I saw to-day a splendid head, real Greek, 
nearly as fine as the Clytie.” 

“ Where?” 

“ Here—at the parlor-window. ” 

The elder brother smiled. ‘‘You are al- 
ways discovering goddesses at parlor-windows, 
and finding them very common mortals after 
all.” 

t: Oh, I have done with that nonsense,” said 
Julius, with a vexed air; adding, rather senti- 
mentally, ‘‘my day is over—I shall never fall in 
love again.” 

‘Not till the next time. But this head? I 
conclude it was alive and had a woman belong- 
ing to it?” 

‘¢Probably, thongh I only saw the head. 
Are there any lodgers here besides ourselves ?” 

‘“Two ladies—possibly young ladies; but I 
really did not think of asking. I never was a 
ladies’ man, you know. Shall I make inquiries 
on your account, young Lothario?” 

‘¢Well, you might, for I should like a chance 
of seeing that head again. It wonld paiut ad- 
mirably.© I only wish I had the luck of doing 
it—when I get well.” 

‘When I get well”’—the sad, pathetic sen- 
tence often uttered, often listened to, though 
both speaker and listener know by instinctive 
foreboding that the ‘‘when” means “never.” 
Dr. Stedman might have shared this feeling in 
spite of his firm ‘I believe it” of ten minutes 
before, for in the twilight hisygrave face looked 
graver still. Nevertheless, he carefully main- 
tained the cheerful, even jocular tone of hiscon- 


‘yersation with his brother. 


` 4t You might ask the favor of taking her like- 
ness. Iam sure the young lady could not re- 
fuse. No young ladies ever do. Female van- 
ity and your own attractions seem to fill your 
port-folio wherever you go. But to-morrow I'll 
try to get a look myself at this new angel of 
yours,” 

“ No, there is nothing angelice about her face; 
not much, even, that is spiritual. . It is thorough 
mortal beauty; not unlike the Clytie, as I said. 
It would paint well—as an Ariadne or a Dido ; 
only there is not enough depth of sadness in it.” 

s Perhaps she is not a sad-minded young wo- 
man.’ 

. “I really don’t know, or care.. What non- 
sense it'is our talking about women! We can’t 
afford to fall in love or marry—at least I can’t.” 

‘Nor I neither,” said the doctor, gravely. 
‘And I did not mean to talk any nonsense about 
these two young women—if yonng they are— 
for the landlady told me they had just come 
out of great trouble—being schoolmistresses, 
with their school broken up, and one sister 
nearly dying throngh scarlet-fever.” 

“That isn’t so bad as rheumatic fever. I 
remember rather enjoying it, because I was al- 
lowed to read novels all the time. Which sis- 
ter had it? the Clytie one? ‘That rare type 
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of beanty runs in families. Perhaps the other 
has a good head too.” 

“I don’t think she has.” 

“ Why not?” 

‘‘ Because I suspect I saw her just before I 
came up stairs to you—a little, pale, anxious- 
looking thing—not at all a beauty—sitting add- 
ing up her accounts. Very small accounts they 
were, seemingly; yet she seemed terribly trou- 
bled over them. She must be very poor or 
very stupid — women always are stupid over 
arithmetic. And yet she did not look quite a 
fool, either.” 

‘‘ How closely you must have watched her!” 

“I am afraid I did, for at first I thought her 
only a little girl, she was so small; and I won- 
dered what the creature could be so busy about. 
But I soon found she was a woman, and an 
anxious-faced little woman too. Most likely 
these two schoolmistresses are as poor as we 
are; and, if so, I am sorry for them, being only 
women.” 

“Ah, yes,” said Julius, absently; but he 
seemed to weary of the conversation, and soon 
became absorbed in his own suffering. Over 
him had evidently grown the involuntary self- 
ishness of sickness, which Letty Kenderdine 
had referred to; probably becanse she herself 
understood it only too well. But her sufferings 
were nothing to those of this poor young fel- 
low, racked in every joint, and with a physical 
organization the very worst to bear pain. Nerv- 
ous, sensitive, excitable ; adding to present tor- 
ment by both the recollection of the past and 
the dread of the future; exqnisitely susceptible 
to both his own pains and the grief and anxie- 
ty they caused to others, yet unable to control 
himself so as in any way to lessen the burden 
of them; terrified at imaginary sufferings, a 
little exaggerating the real ones—which were 
sharp enough—the invalid was a pitiable sight, 
and most difficult to deal with by any nurse. 

But the one he had was very patient—mar- 
velously so fora man. For honrs, until long 
after midnight—for Edna told her sister after- 
ward she had heard his step overhead at about 
two in the morning —did the stout, healthy 
brother, who evidently possessed in the stron- 
gest degree the mens sana in corpore sano, de- 
vote himself to the younger one, trying every 
possible means to alleviate his sufferings; and 
when all failed, sitting down by his bedside, al- 
most like a woman and a mother, saying no- 
thing, simply enduring; or, at most, holding 
the poor fellow’s hand with a firm clasp, which, 
in its mingled strength and tenderness, might 
have imparted courage to go through any 
amount of physical pain—nay, have led even to 
the entrance of that valley of the shadow o 
death which we must all one day pass throngh, 
and alone. 

Help, as far as mortal help could go, William 
Stedman was the one to give; not in words, 
but in a certain atmosphere of quiet strength, 
or rather, in that highest expression of strength 
which we call fortitude. 
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with fortitude another person’s sufferings; but 
that is, to some natures, the very sharpest pang 
of all. And with something of the same ex- 
pression on his face as, once (Julius reminded 
him of the anecdote about one in the morning) 
in theìr first school, he had gone up to the 
master and begged to be flogged instead of Ju- 
lius—did William Stedman sit by his brother’s 
bedside till the paroxysms of pain abated. It 
was not till nearly daylight that, the sufferer 
being at length quietly asleep, the dector threw 
himself, dressed as he was, on the hearth-rug 
before the fire, and slept also—suddenly, sound- 
ly, and yet lightly; the sleep of a sailor or a 
mastiff dog. ®. 

Morning broke smilingly over.the sea—an 
April morning, breezy and bright; and Edna, 
who had not slept well—not nearly so well as 
Letty—being disturbed first by the noises over- 
head, and then kept wakeful by her own anx- 
ious thoughts, which, compulsorily repressed in 
daytime, always took their revenge at night— 
Edna Kenderdine welcomed it gladly. Weary 
of sleeplessness, she rose early, and looking out 
of her window, she saw a man’s figure pacing 
up and down the green cliff between her and 
the sea-line. Not a very stylish figure—still in 
the old coat and older wide-awake hat; but it 
was tall, broad, and manly. He walked, his 
hands folded somewhat ungracefully behind 
him, with a strong and resolute step, looking 
about him sometimes, but oftener with his head 
bent, thinking. Undoubtedly it was the doctor. 

Edna watched him with some curiosity. He 
must have been up all night she seer and as 
she had herself lain awake, listening to the 
accidental footfall, the poking of the fire, and 
al] those sick-room noises which in the dead 
silence sound so ominous and melancholy in a 
house, even to one who has no personal stake 
in the matter, she had felt much sympathy for 
him. She was reminded keenly of her own 
sad vigils over poor Letty, and wondered how 
a man contrived to get through the same sort 
of thing. To a woman and a sister nursing 
came natural; but with a man it must be quite 
different. She speculated vaguely upon what 
sort of men the brothers were, and whether they 
were as much attached to one another as she 
and Letty. And she watched with a vague, 
involuntary interest the big man who kept 
striding up and down, refreshing himself after 
his weary night-watch; and when at last he 
came in and disappeared, probably to his soli- 
tary breakfast, she thought in her practical, 
feminine soul, what a dreary breakfast it must 
be; no one to make the tea, or see that the 
eggs were boiled properly, or do any of those 
tender duties which help to make the day begin 
cheerily, and in which this little woman took 
an especial pleasure. 

As she busied herself in doing them for Letty, 
who was always the last down stairs, Edna could 
not forbear asking Mrs. Williams how the sick 
lodger was this morning. 


“ Rather bad, Miss. Better now; but was 


Bis 
yery bad all night, his brother says; and he has 
just started off to Ryde to get him some new 
physic.” 

“To Ryde—that is nine miles off!” 

“Yes; but there was no help for it, he said. 
. He inquired the short way across country, and 
meant to walk it, and be back as soon as he 
could. I asked him about dinner; but he left 
that all to me. Oh, miss, how helpless these 
men-folk be! He only begged me to look after 
his brother.” 

‘t Is the brother keeping his room ?” 

‘t No; he dressed him and carried him down 
stairs, just like a baby, before he went out. 
Poor gentleman, it’s a heavy handful for him ; 
and him with no wife or mother or sister to 
help him; for I asked, and he said no, they 
had none; no relations in the world but their 
two selves.” 

‘No more have we; but then women are s0 
much more used to sickness than men are, and 
more helpful,” said Edna. Yet, as she recalled 
her own sense of helplessness and entire desola- 
tion when she and Letty were landed in this 
very room, wet and weary, one chill, rainy after- 
noon, and the fire smoked, and Letty cried, 
and finally went into hysterics, she felt a sensa- 
tion of pity for her neighbors—those ‘‘ helpless 
men-folk,” as Mrs. Williams called them, who, 
under similar circumstances, were even worse 
off than women. 

“ How is the poor fellow now ?” she asked. 
“ Have you been in again to look at him? He 
should not be left long alone.” 

“ Bunt, miss, where am I to get the time? 
And, besides, he don’t like it. Whenever I go 
in and ask if I can do any thing for him he 
just shakes his head and turns his face back 
again into the pillow. And I don’t think any 
thing will do him much good; he isn’t long for 
this world. I wish I hadn’t taken ’em; and 
if I can get ’em out at the week’s end—not 
meaning to iuconyenience—and hoping they 
will get as good lodgings elsewhere, which no 
doubt they will—” 

“You wouldn’t do it, Mrs. Williams,” said 
Edna, smiling, and turning upon her those good, 
sweet eyes, which, Miss Kenderdine’s pupils de- 
clared, ‘‘ frightened” all the naughtiness out of 


The landlady smiled too. ‘‘ Well, miss, may- 
be I’ wouldn’t; for I feels sorry for the poor 
gentleman; and I once had a boy of my own 
that would have been about as old as him. » T'I] 
do what I can, though he is grumpy and won't 
speak ; and that ain’t pleasant, is it, miss?” 

c Wo.” 

This little conversation, like all the small 
trivialities of thcir life, Edna retailed for Letty’s 
edification, and both sisters talked the matter 
over threadbare, as people in sea-side lodgings 
and out on a holiday have a trick of doing; for 
holiday-making to busy people is sometimes 
very hard work. They even, with a mixture 
of curiosity and real compassion, left their par- 
lor-door open, in order to listen for and com- 
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municate to Mrs. Williams the slightest move- 
ment in the parlor opposite, where the sick man 
lay so helpless, so forlorn, that the kindly hearts 
of those two young women——certainly of one of 
them—forgot that he was a man, and a young 
man, and wished they could do him any good. 

But, of course, under the circumstances, it 
would, as Letty declared, be the height of in- 
decorum; they, unmarried ladies and school- 
mistresses, with their credit and dignity at stake, 
how could they take the slightest notice of a 
yonng man be he ever so ill? 

«Yet I wish we could,” said Edna. ‘‘It 
seems so heartless to a fellow-creature to let 
him lie there hour after hour. If we might go 
in and speak to him, or send him a book to 
read, I can’t believe it could- be so very im- 
proper.” 

And when they came back from their morn- 
ing stroll she lingered compassionately in front 
of the closed window and drawn-down blind 
behind which the sick man lay, ignorant of, or 
indifferent to, all the glad sights and sounds 
abroad—the breezy sea, the pleasant country, 
rejoicing in this blessed spring morning; e 

“Do come in,” sharply said Letty, who had 
in some things a keener sense of the outward 
proprieties than Edna. ‘‘ Don’t be nonsensical 
and sentimental. It would never do for us to 
encourage, even in the smallest degree, these 
two young men, who are certainly poor, and, 
for all we know, may be scarcely respectable. 
I won't allow it, sister.” 

And she passed hastily the opposite door, 
which Edna was shocked to see was not quite 
closed, and walked into their own, with Letty’s 
own dignified step and air of queenly grace, 
which, wherever she went, slew men, young and 
old, in indiscriminate massacre. 

She was certainly a rare woman, Letitia Ken- 
derdine—one that, met any where or any how, 
would make one feel that there might have been 
some truth in the old stories about Helen of 
Troy, Cleopatra of Egypt, and such like—an- 
cient queens of history and fable, who rode ` 
rampant over the necks of men, and whose 
deadly beauty proved a fire-brand wherever it 
was thrown. 

“ Yes,” replied Edna, as she took off her sis- 
ter’s hat and shawl, and noticed what a delicate 
rose-color was growing on the sea-freshened 
check, and how the old brightness was return- 
ing to the lustrous eyes. ‘ Youare quite right, 
Letty, dear. It would never do for us to take 
any notice of our neighbors, unless, indeed, 
they were at the very last extremity, which is 
not likely to happen.” n á 

“ Certainly not; and even if it did, I must 
såy I think we ought not to trouble ourselves 
about them. We have quite enough cares of 
our own without taking upon ourselves the bur- 
den of other people’s.”’ 

This was only too true. Edna was silenced. 
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CHAPTER III. 


& L'HOMME propose, et Dieu dispose,” is a 
saying so trite as to be not worth saying at all 
were not its awful solemnity, in mercy as often 
as in retribution, forced upon us by every day’s 
history ; more especially in those sort of histo- 
rics of which this is openly one—love-stories. 
How many brimming cups slip from the lip, ac- 
cording to the old proverb! how many more, 
which worldly or cruel hands have tried to dash 
aside, are nevertheless taken and guided by far 
diviner and safer hands, and made into a draught 
of life all the sweeter for delay! And in lesser 


instances than these, what a curious path Fate | 


oftentimes seems to make for mortal feet, lead- 
ing them exactly whither they have resolved 
not to go, and shutting up against them those 
ways which seemed so clear and plain! 


For some days Fate appeared to be doing 


nothing as regarded these four young persons 
but sitting invisibly at their mutual threshold 
with her hands crossed, and weaving no web 
whatever for their entanglement. They went 
out and came in—but their going and coming 
chanced to be at different hours; they never 
caught sight of one another. Edna, moved by 
-her kindly heart, every morning made a few 
civil inquiries of Mrs. Williams after, the inva- 
lid; but Letty, seeing that no interesting epi- 
sode was likely to occur, ceased to care at all 
“about the new-comers, Indeed, as she was 
now rapidly getting well, blooming into more 
than her ordinary beauty in the rejuvenescence 
that sometimes takes place after a severe ill- 
ness, how could she be expected to trouble her- 
self about a sick young man in a Bath chair, 
and a stout brother who was wholly absorbed 
in taking care of him? Except for Edna, and 
her occasional inquiries and remarks concerning 
_them, Letty would almost have forgotten their 
» existence. 

But Fate had not forgotten. One morning 
the grim unscen Woman in the doorway rose 
up and began her work. 

The ‘last extremity” of which Edna had 
spoken suddenly occurred. 

They had seen Dr. Stedman start off, stick 
in hand, for his evening walk across the cliffs— 
which was the only recreation he seemed to in- 
dulge in—he took it while his brother slept, 
Mrs. Williams said, between twilight and bed- 
time; otherwise he rarely left him for an hour. 
This night it was an unfortunate absence. He 
had scarcely been gone ten minutes when the 
landlady rushed into the Misses Kenderdine’s 
parlor in a state of great alarm. 

‘Oh! Miss Edna, would you come? You're 
used to illness, and I don’t know what’s the mat- 
ter. Hes dead, or dying, or somethiug, and 
his brother’s away. Please come !—this min- 
ute—or it may be too late.” 

“Don’t go!” cried Letty. ‘‘Mrs. Williams, 
its impossible—impertinent of you to ask it. 
She can’t go.” 

But Edna had already gone without a word. 
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She was not surprised at the landlady’s fright. 
One of those affections of the heart which so 
often follow rheumatic fever had attacked the 
young man; very suddenly, as it seemed. He 
lay not on the sofa, but on the floor, as if he 
had slipped down there, all huddled up, with 
his hands clenched, and his face like a dead 
man’s face. So like that Letty, who, after a 
minute, had, in spite of her opposition, followed 
her sister, thought he really was dead; and, 
having a nervous horror of death, and sickness, 
and all kinds of physical unpleasantnesses, had 
shrunk back again into their own sitting-room, 
and shut the door. 

Edna knelt down and lifted the passive head 
on to her lap. She forgot it was a young man’s 
head ; she scarcely eyen saw that it was beau- 
tiful—a poet’s face, like that of Shelley or Keats. 
She only recognized that he was a sick human 
creature who lay there needing her utmost help; 
and, without a second thought, she gave it. 
She would have given it just the same to the 
ugliest, coarsest laborer who had been brought 
injured to her door, and have shrunk as little 
from dirt and wounds as she did now from the 
grace of the curly black hair and the gleam of 
the white throat, which she hastily laid bare to 
give him a chance of breath. 

“No, he is not dead, Mrs. Williams. -I can 
feel his heart beat. He has only fainted. Bring 
me some smelling-salts and a glass of water.” 

Her simple restoratives took effect—the pa- 
tient soon opened his eyes. 

‘t Go into onr room; tell my sister to send 
me a glass of wine,” whispered she; and the 
frightened woman at once obeyed. 

But the glass was held to his lips in vain. 
“t Don’t trouble me,” said the poor fellow, faint- 
ly, and half-unconscious still. ‘‘Don’t, Will! 
Tm dying—I would rather die.” 

«You are not dying, and we can not allow 
it,” said Edna, from behind, ‘Drink this, and 
you wil] be better presently.” 

Instinctively he obeyed the cheerful, impera- 
tive voice, -and then, coming more clearly to his 
senses, tried to discover whence it came, and 
who was holding him. 

No vision of beauty; no princess snccoring 
a wounded knight; or queen of fairies bending 
over King Arthur at the margin of the cele- 
brated lake; nothing at all romantic, or calcu- 
lated to fix a young man’s imagination at once 
and forever. Only a little woman—a rather 
plain little woman too—who smiled down upon 
him very kindly, but without the slightest con- 
fusion or hesitation; no more than if she had 
been his aunt or his grandmother. He did not 
even think her a young woman—not then—for 
his faculties were confused; the only fact he 
was sensible of was her womanliness and kind- 
liness, 

The conversation between them was also as 
commonplace as it could be. ~ 

‘You are very good, Madam; I am sorry to 
have troubled you—and all these women,” look- 
ing round on Mrs. Williams and the servant with 
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an ill-concealed expression of annoyance, 
am quite well now.” 

“You will be presently. But please don’t 
talk. Drink this, and then lie down again on 
your sofa till your brother comes back. Will 
he be long?” 

She had scarcely said it before the brother 
himself appeared. He stood a minnte at the 
parlor-door. To say he looked astonished at 
the scene before him is needless; but his pene- 
trating cye seemed to take it all in at a glance. 

“Don’t move, Julius. J understand. I wish 
I had not gone out,” said he; and kneeling be- 
side him, felt his pulse and heart. 

‘t Never mind, Will; I am better now. Mrs. 
Williams looked after me; and this lady, you 
see.’ 

“ Mrs. Williams fetched me, knowing I was 
accnstomed to illness,” explained Edna, simply, 
as she resigned her post to the doctor and rose 
to her feet. ‘‘I do not think it was worse than 
a fainting-fit, and he is much better now.” 

“So I see. Thank you. We are both of 
us exceedingly indebted to you for your kind- 
ness,” said Dr. Stedman, rather formally, but 
in a manner which proved he was—as Edna r 


«I 


said every doctor ought to be—really 2 gentle- 
man. And then, taking advantage of his com- 
plete absorption in his brother’s state to the ex- 
clusion of all standers-by, she quietly slipped 
out of the room; thereby escaping all further 
thanks, explanations, or civilities, 

Letty, having recovered from her fright, and 
being reassured that there was not that dread- 
ful thing ‘‘death in the house,” nor likely to 
be at present, became, as was natural, mighti- 
ly interested in the episode which had taken 
place in the opposite parlor. 

‘t Quite a scene in a play. You must have 
felt like a heroine of romance, Edna.” 

‘Indeed I didn’t; only rather awkward and 
uncomfortable. That is, if I felt any thing at 
all, which I am not sure I did, at the time. He 
was a very sad sight, that poor yoang fellow. 
Fainting in the reality is not half so picturesque 
as they make it on the stage and in books. 
Besides, I fear it is only an indication of worse 
things. Heart-disease almost invariably fol- 
lows rheumatic fever. I know that.” 

«Of course. You know every thing,” said 
Letty, with the slight sharpness of tone which 
was occasionally heard in her voice, and star- 
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tled a stranger by the exceeding contrast it 
formed to her beantiful classical face. ‘‘ But, 
for all you say, it was a charming adventure. 
A sick young man lying unconscions, with his 
head in your lap, and his brother coming in and 
finding you in that romantic attitude.” 

“Nonsense !” cried Edna; a slight color, half 
shame-faced, half indignant, rising in her hon- 
est cheek. 

“It isn’t nonsense at all. It’s very interest- 
ing. And pray tell me every word they said to 
you. They ought to have overwhelmed you 
with gratitude; and one or both brothers—both 
would be better—onght to fall in love with you 
on thespot. The result—rivalry, jealousy, fury, 
and fratricide. Oh! what fun! To have two 
brothers in love with one lady at the same time! 
I wonder it never happened to me; but per- 
haps it may some day.” 

“ I earnestly hope not,” said Edna. 

But at the same time a horrible foreboding 
entered her mind concerning these two brothers, 
who must inevitably live under the same roof 
with Letty for some days, possibly weeks; who 
would have many opportunities of seeing her— 
and nobody ever looked at the beautiful Letty 
who did not look again immediately. For her 
charms were not those recondite and variable 
ones of expression and intellect; they were pat- 
ent--on the surface—attractive at once to the 
most refined and the coarsest masculine eyes. 

‘Hitherto no young man had ever cast the merest 
glance upon Letty Kenderdine without trying 
to pursue the acqnaintance; and the anxious 
sister began to wish that her own sympathies 
had not led her into that act of kindly civility 
which might prove the ‘‘open, sesame” to a 
hundred civilities more, were the opposite lodg- 
ers so inclined. Should it appear likely, she 
determined to make a dead stand of opposition, 
and not allow the least loophole throngh which 
‘they could push their way to any further ac- 
quaintance. ; 

This determination, however, she wisely kept 
to herself; for in Letty’s last little love-affair 
they two had held divided opinions, and, with 
all her affection for her sister, she had begun 
to find that sisters do not necessarily think 
alike. Their twelvemonths’ living together, 
after an almost total separation since their 
school-days, had taught Edna this fact—one of 
the sad facts which all human beings have to 
learn—that every one of us is, more or less, in- 
tensely alone. Before marriage—ay, and after 
any but the very happiest marriage—absolutely 
and inevitably alone. 

‘* Don’t speak so seriously,” said Letty, laugh- 
ing. ‘* You are not vexed with me?” 

“Oh no!” 

Where, indeed, was the use of being vexed 
with her? or of arguing the point with her? 
Edna knew that if she were to talk to her sister 
till doomsday she could no more make her un- 
derstand her own feelings on this subject than 
if she were preaching to a blind man on the 
subject of colors. To Letty love merely meant 
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marriage, and marriage meant a nice house, a 
respectable, good sort of man as master to it— 
probably, a carriage; and at any rate as many 
handsome clothes as she could possibly desire. 
She did not overlook the pleasantness of the 
preliminary stage of love-making, but then she 
had already gone through that, in degree; in 
truth, her lovers had of late become to her more 
of a worry than an amusement, and she was now 
disposed to take a thoroughly sensible and prac- 
tical view of things. 

Nevertheless, there was in her a lurking love 
of admiration per se, without ulterior possibili- 
ties, which had grown by what it fed on—and 
there was no lack of provender in Letty’s case, 
for every man she met admired her. Also, she 
had in her a spice of feminine contradictoriness, 
which, had she discovered any lack of admira- 
tion, would have roused her to buckle all her 
beauty’s armor on, and remedy it, thus marring, 
by one fortuitous glance or smile, all her sister’s 
sage precautions. 

Edna knew this; knew it by the way in which, 
while protesting that she hoped no further ac- 
quaintance with the two Stedmans would ensue 
through this very imprudent step on Edna’s part, 
she talked all evening about them, and insisted 
on hearing every particular concerning them: 
what they did, said, and looked like: what sort 
of a parlor they had, whether it was very un- 
tidy and bachelor-like. 

‘“ For; of course, neither of them is married, 
thongh the doctor is old enough to be, but doc- 
tors never can afford to settle early, especially 
in London. These people live in London, don’t 
they ?” e i 

“I really don’t know. I have never in- 
quired.” ‘ 

“ Do inquire, then ; for if Dr. Stedman should 
take it into his head to call—and it would be 
the least thing he could do, in acknowledgment 
of your kindness to his brother—” o 

‘¢Oh, I hope not.” 

“So do I; for it might turn out exceeding- 
ly’—Letty cast a half-amused glance at her- 
self in the mirror — ‘‘ exceedingly awkward— 
for him, poor fellow; of course, it couldn’t af- 
fect me. Though big and rongh—as he is, you 
say—he seems decidedly the most interesting 
of the two. And depend upon it, Edna, if we 
should happen to miake acquaintance with these 
two brothers he is the one that will fall in love 
with me.” 

‘c Why do yon think so?” asked Edna, in- 
ternally resolving that, if she could possibly pre- 
vent it, the poor honest-looking doctor should 
be saved from that dire calamity. 

“Why? Because he’s ugly, and I'm—well, 
I’m not exactly ugly, you know; and I always 
notice that plain people are certain to fall in 
love with me—probably just by the law of con- 
trast. For the same reason you'll tell me, I 
suppose, that I ought to marry some very wise, 
grave fellow, possibly such a one as this doc- 
tor of yours, who would altogether look after 
me, take me in and do for me—admire me ex- 
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cessively, no doubt, but still save me all trouble 
of thinking and acting for myself. Heigh-ho ! 
what a comfort that would be!” 

“ It really would !” said Edna, seriously, and 
then could not help smiling, for the hundredth 
time, at Letty’s very matter-of-fact style of dis- 
cussing her loves and her lovers. Her extreme 
candor was her redeeming point. She was not 
a wise woman, but she was certainly not a hyp- 
ocrite. No need to fear that with Letty Ken- 
derdine it would be ‘‘all for love and the world 
well lost,” or that if she married she would make 
otherwise than what even Belgravian mothers 
would call ‘‘a very good marriage,” and after- 
ward strictly do her duty to her husband and 
society, or rather to society first, and then, so 
far as was practicable, to her husband. And, 
Edna sometimes thought, judging by the sort 
of lovers that came after Letty, with whose 
characters and feelings she, Edna, was fully 
conversant, for her sister dio rticone what- 
ever concerning them—:men marry for no high- 
er, perhaps even a lower, motive. ‘‘ Iam rath- 
er glad,” said she, suddenly, apropos of no- 
thing, ‘‘ certainly more glad than sorry, that I 
shall be an old maid.” 

‘ Well, as I always said, you will be an ex- 
tremely happy one,” returned Letty; “and you 
ought to be thankful to be saved from all the 
difficulties which fall to my lot. There! don’t 
you hear the opposite door opening? He is 
stopping in the lobby—speaking to Mrs. Will- 






jains. Of course, I knew what would come of 
all this. Iwas certain the young man would 
call.” 


But in spite of Letty’s tono of indignation 
her countenance fell considerably when the doc- 
tor did not call, but shut his sitting-room door 


slightest interest in, or manifesting the 
smallest desire to communicate with, his fair 
neighbor. And another night fell, and anoth- 
er day rolled on, bright, sunshiny, calm; it was 
most glorious weather; just the “fullness of 
the spring,” when 
A young man’s fancy lightly turns to thoughts of 

ove ;” 

and still Fate sat motionless at the threshold— 
nor approached a step nearer to make these 
young hearts beat or tremble with premonitions 
of their destiny. 

It was not until the last evening of the week, 
and three days after Edna’s act of unacknowl- 
edged, and, Letty declared, quite unappreciated 
kindness, that the four inmates of Mrs. Will- 
iams’s lodgings really met, face to face, in a 
rencontre unplanned, unexpected, and impos- 
sible to be avoided on either side. Yet it came 


ate immediately, apparently without taking 


` abont naturally enough, and at the most likely 


place—the garden gate. 

Just as the two sisters were setting out for 
the latest of their three daily strolls, and the 
doctor was bringing his brother home from his, 
the Bath chair stopped the way. Letty, walk- 
ing in advance, as she usually did, being now 
as restless for going out as she had formerly 


been languid and lazy in stopping in, came suc 
denly in front of her fellow-invalid. 

She drew back—as has been said, Letty ha 
an instinctive shrinking from any kind of su: 
fering—and Julius, lifting up his heavy eye: 
saw this tall, beautiful woman standing wit 
one hand on the wicket gate, and her hat in th 
other, for she rather liked to go bareheaded i 
the sea-breeze. Now it freshened her chee 
and brightened her eyes until she seemed a vi 
sion of health as well as beauty in the sight o 
the sick man, who was turning homeward afte 
a long afternoon’s stroll, weary of himself, o 
life, of every thing. 

His artistic eye was caught at once; he rec 
ognized her with a look of admiration that n 
woman could mistake; though it puzzled Let 
ty Kenderdine a little, being different from th 
bold, open stare she was so well used to. ] 
was a look, respectful and yet critical; as calm 
ly observant as if she had been a statue or 
picture, not a living woman at all, and he ber 
upon investigating her good and bad points, an 
appraising her value, Yet it was a gaze of ex 
treme delight, though delight of a purely ar 
istic kind—the pleasure of looking at a lovel 
thing; the recognition, open and free, of tha 
good gift—-beauty; when, or how, or upo: 
whomsoever bestowed. ‘Therefore it was a gaz 
that no gentleman need have blushed to give 
nor any lady to receive; even Edna, who, com 
ing behind her sister, met and noticed it fully 
could not take offense at it. 

And at sight of Edna the sickly face brok 
out into a smile. 

‘Itis you. I hoped I should see you again 
I wanted to thank yon for your kindness to m 
the other day. I told Will— Here, Will, 
want you.” 

Dr. Stedman, who had been pushing the Bat 
chair from behind, also stood gazing intently a 
the beautiful vision, which, indeed, no man wit 
eyes could possibly turn away from. 

‘Will, do come and thank this lady—I for 
get her name; indeed, I don’t think I eve 
heard it.” 

This was a hint which Edna did not take 
but, to her surprise, it was unnecessary. 

‘*Miss Kenderdine, I believe” (and he ha 
got the name quite pat and correct, whic! 
strangers seldom did), said the doctor, takin; 
off his hat, and showing short, crisp, brow 
locks, curling tight ronnd what would, ere man 
years, be a bald crown. ‘‘ My brother and | 
are glad to have an opportunity of thanking yor 
for your kindness that day. It made a strom; 
impression on him; he has talked of yon eve 
since.” 

‘t Yes, indeed ; it was such a charitable thin 
for a stranger to do to a poor sick fellow lik 
me,” added Julius, looking up with a simplici 
ty that had something almost childlike in it 
“Snch a frank, generous, womanly thing! | 
told Will he ought to go in and thank yon fo 
it, but he wouldn’t; he is such a shy fellow, thi 
brother of mine.” 
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“ Julius, pray—we are detaining these la- 
dies.” 

But Julius never took any hints, and often 
said and did things which nobody else would 
ever think of; and yet, coming from him, they 
were done in such a pleasant way as never to 
vex any body. 

‘¢ Nonsense! we are not stiff in our manners 
here: we are at the sea-side; and then I am 
an invalid, and must be humored, must I not, 
Miss Kenderdine? You don’t mind my de- 
taining you here for two minutes, just to thank 


,” said Edna, smiling. She wondered 
afterward that she had responded so frankly to 
the young man’s greeting, and allowed so un- 
resistingly the introduction, which soon brought 
them all to speaking terms, and drew Letty also 
into the quartette, who, for the next five minutes 
or so, paused to talk over the garden-gate. But, 
as she was forced to confess—when in their walk 
afterward Letty reproved her, laying all the 
blame upon her, whatever happened—she could 
not help it. There was a charm about Julius 
Stedman which made every body do as he 
wished, and he evidently wished exceedingly to 
make acquaintance with these two young ladies. 
Not an unnatural wish in any man, especially 
in dull sea-side lodgings. 

So he detained them as long as he civilly 
conld, chatting freely to the one, and gazing 
silently at the other—the owner of that won- 
derful Clytie face. He put himself, with his 
unquestioned prerogative of illness, much more 
forward than his brother—though the doctor, 
too, talked a little, and looked also; if not with 
the open-eyed admiration of Julius, with a keen, 
sharp investigation, as if he were taking the 
measure, less artistically than morally, of this 
lovely woman. 

Nevertheless—or, perhaps, consequently—the 
conversation that went on was trivial enough : 
about the sea, the fine coast, the lovely spring 
sunset, and the charming weather they had had 
these two days. 

“Yes, I like it,” said Julius, in reply to 
Edna’s question. ‘‘It warms me through and 
through—this glorious sunshine! Iam sure it 
would make me well if it lasted; but nothing 
ever does last in this world.” 

“ You will speak more cheerfully by-and-by,” 
said Edna. “‘I was pleased at this change of 
weather, because I knew it would do you and 
all sick people so much good.” 
` “How kind of you to think of me at all!” 
returned Julius, gratefully. “X am sure you 
must be a very nice woman.” 

« Must I?” Edna laughed, and then blushed 
_ a little, to find herself speaking so familiarly 
not only with strangers, but with the very 
strangers whom she had determined to keep 
at arm’s-length under all circumstances. But 
then the familiarity was only with her—Edna, 
to whom it signified little. Neither of the 
brothers had addressed Letty, nor offered her 
any attention beyond a respectful bow; and 
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Letty had drawn herself up with considerable 
hauteur, adding to the natural majesty of her 
beauty a sort of ‘‘fall-in-love-if-you-dare” as- 
pect, which, to some young men, might have 
been an additional attraction, but which did 
not seem to affect fatally either of these two. 

They looked at her; with admiration cer- 
tainly, as any young men might—nay, must 
have done—would have been fools and blind 
not to have done; but that was all. At first 
sight neither seemed disposed to throw himself 
prone under the wheels of Letty’s Juggernant 
chariot; which fact relieved Edna’s mind ex- 
ceedingly. 

So, after some few minntes of a conversation 
equally unembarrassed and uninteresting the 
young people parted where they stood, all four 
shaking ,hands over the gate, Julius grasping 
Edna’s with a grateful pressure that would decid- 
edly have startled her, had she not recognized by 
instinct the impulsive temperament of the young 
man. Besides, she was utterly devoid of self- 
conscious vanity, and accustomed to think of 
her own relation to the opposite sex as one that 
precluded any special attentions. Her personal 
experience of men had been solely in the char- 
acter of confidante to Letty’s lovers. She used 
to say, laughing, ‘‘She was born to be every 
body’s sister, or every body’s maiden aunt.” 

And so the ice was broken between these four 
young people, so strangely thrown together in 
this solitary place, and under circumstances 
when the world and its restrictions—whether 
needed or needless—were, for the time being, 
more or less set aside. They met, simply as 
four human beings, through blind chance, as it 


‘seemed, and wholly ignorant that the innocent 


wicket gate, held open so gracefully by Letty’s 


hand for the Bath chair to pass through, was to 


them an opening into that enchanted garden 
which is entered but once. Which most of us 
—nay, confess it! all of us—dream about con- 
tinnally before entering; and passing out of— 
even for happier Edens—seldom leave without 
a sigh of regret. For it is the one rift of heav- 
en which makes all heaven appear possible; the 
ecstasy of hope and faith, out of which grows 
the Love which is our strongest mortal instinct 
and intimation of immortality. 


= 


CHAPTER IV. 


It is an undoubted fact, that when that event 
happens, the most vital in human life—the 
first meeting of two persons who are to influ- 
ence one another’s character and destinies in 
the closest manner, for good or ill, happiness or 
misery, nay, even for virtue or crime—the sky 
does not fall, no ominous signs appear in the 
outside world; nay, the parties concerned, poor 
puppets as they are, or seem to be, are usually 
quite unconscious of what has befallen them, 
and eat, drink, and sleep just as composedly as 
ever. 

Thus the two Misses Kenderdine, after shak- 
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ing hands with the two Stedmans over the gate, 
went calmly on their usual stroll along the 
cliffs, discussing in feminine fashion their new 
acquaintances, and speculating about them 
with an indifference that was perfectly sincere; 
for thongh these schoolmistresses were young 
enough to have the natural lot and future of 
womanhood running a good deal in their heads, 
especially at holiday time, when they had no 
more serious business in hand, and Letty’s con- 
tinual ‘“‘ difficulties” always kept the subject 
alive, still they were neither of them silly 
school-girls, in love with every man they met, 
or fancying every man in love with them. 
Letty, perhaps, had a slight tendency in the 
latter direction, which her experience rather 
justified than not; but Edna was free from all 
such folly, or only.regarded the question of love 
and matrimony in its relation to her sister. 

So they diseussed freely and openly the two 
young men. 

Edna had been most interested in the invalid, 
as was natural; her heart warmed toward every 
kind of suffering; while her sister had chiefly 
noticed the big healthy-looking brother, who 
was evidently “a man with no nonsense about 
him,” by which Letty meant no sentiment; 
for she who had been haunted by sentimental 
swains, poets addressing verses to her, and art- 
ists imploring to sketch her portrait, disliked 
sentiment above all things. 

“ Besides, this doctor does really seem a gen- 
tleman, in spite of his shabby coat. He might 
be spruced up into a very good-looking fellow 
if he had somebody to see after him. You are 
quite sure he is not married, Edna? And 
where did you say he lived? I wonder if it is 
in a respectable street, and what sort of a prac- 
tice he has got.” 

“Letty,” cried Edna, turning sharply round, 
half amused, half angry, ‘you are not surely 
going to—” 

‘*No, you foolish child; not being quite a 
simpleton. Iam not surely going to—to marry 
him—your friend with the shabby coat. Nor 
even to let him fall in love with me, if. I can 
help it. But if he does, you can’t blame me. 
It’s all my unfortunate appearance.” 

Edna attempted no reply—where was the nse 
of it? Indeed she shrank back into total si- 
lence, as was her habit when the sense of pain- 
ful incongruity between herself and her sister, 
= thoughts, motives, and actions, rose up 
more strongly than usual. She wished there 
was no such thing as falling in love—as Letty 
put it—or that Letty would fall in love honestly 
and sincerely, once for all, with some good man 
—she began not to care much who it was, if he 
were only good—marry him and have done with 
it. These perpetual ‘little affairs” of her sis- 
ter’s could not goon forever. Edna was rather 
weary of them; and wished, more earnestly 
than she liked to express, that she could see 
Letty “‘ settled” —fairly sheltered under the wing 
of a worthy husband who would at once rule 
her and love her—pet her and take care of her; 
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for indeed she needed taking care of more than 
most women of six-and-twenty. Perhaps Dr. 
Stedman might be the very sort of man to do 
this. He looked like it. There was a stead- 
fast honesty of purpose in his eyes, and a firm- 
ness about his mouth, which seemed to imply 
sterling worth. But, though a good man, his 
expression was not exactly that of an amiable 
man; and Letty was a person likely to try a 
husband’s temper considerably at times. Be- 
sides, what if he were poor? Indeed the fact 
seemed self-evident. A poor man—as she said 
herself, and Edna confessed the truth of this— 
would never do for Letty Kenderdine., 

Edna’s thoughts had galloped on thus far in 
a perfect steeple-chase of fancy, when she sud- 
denly pulled up, reflecting how exceedingly 
ridiculous it was. She almost despised herself 
for speculating thus on so slender a foundation, 
or no foundation at all, and bent her whole at- 
tention to the outer world. 

Every thing was so beautiful in the still even- 
ing—the sea as calm as the sky, and the cliff- 
swallows skimming airily between both. I^ en 
Letty, whose thonghts there is no need to fol- 
low, for she never thought much or long about 
any thing, noticed them, and called them ‘‘ pret- 
ty little things ;” while Edna, who had a great 
love for birds, watched them with a cnrious ten- 
derness—the creatures that came so far from 
over the waters—guided unerringly—to make 
their nests here; as (Edna still firmly believed 
in her deepest heart, though her twelvemonths’ 
life with Letty had somewhat shaken the ont- 
works of that girlish faith) Heaven guides all 
true lovers that are to be hnsband and wife— 
leads them from farthest corners of the world, 
through storm and trial, danger and death, to 
their own appointed home in one another's arms. 

So she left her sister’s lot—her own she never 
thought of—in wiser hands than hers; trusting 
that He who mated the swallows and brought 
them hither from across the scas, and made 
them so content and happy, hovering about in 
the spring twilight, would in time bring Letty a 
good husband, and relieve her sisterly heart 
from the only real care it had—the unknown 
future of this beautiful, half foolish, half world- 
ly-wise woman, who, thongh her very flesh and 
blood, was so unlike herself that it puzzled Edna 
daily more and more both to understand her 
and to guide her. 

The two sisters went back to their dull lodg- 
ings, which, in common with all lodgings, looked 
especially dull and unhome-like at this hour. 
They sat down to their innocent milk supper, and 
the one glass of wine which Letty still indulged 
in, as a last relic of invalidism, though saying 
each day she would give it up. And then they 
settled themselves to sewing, at least Edna did, 
Letty declaring she never could sew with the 
poor light of two mould candles. She amused 
herself with lying on the sofa and talking, or 
chatting, the sort of desultory ehat which peo- 
ple who live together natarally fall into—it is 
only strangers who maintain ‘‘ conversation.” 
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Besides, Letty’s talk was never conversation ; 
it rarely rose beyond ordinary facts or person- 
alities ; generally of a trivial kind. Clytie-like 
though her lips were, they did not drop pearls 
and diamonds; but then they never dropped 
toads and adders. She was exceedingly good- 
natured, and never said sharp or unkind things 
of any body; in this having the advantage of 
Edna, who sometimes felt sorely tempted to be 
severe and satirical, then blamed herself, and 
took refuge in mild generalities, as now. 

The two brothers would have been more 
amused than flattered had they known that on 
this momentous evening of their first rencontre 
with the two young ladies, which meeting had 
conveyed to both an impression of undefined 
pleasantness, as the society of all good women 
ought to give to every good man, their fair neigh- 
bors’ conversation was, from the time of re-en- 
tering the house, strictly on the subject of clothes. 

“Alas!” Letty broke out, almost as soon as 
supper was over, declaring the matter had been 
on her mind all day—the spring weather was 
coming on fast, and they had only their winter 
garments with them, and no possibility of get- 
ting more. 

“For we can’t buy every thing new, and our 
last summer’s things are locked up at home; 
and besides, I almost forget what we have.” 

“ Nothing very much, I fear.” 

“We never have,” said Letty, in a melan- 
choly voice. ‘* When I was in situations I was 
obliged to dress well; but now? Just think, 
Edna, to-morrow is Sunday, and we have only 
our brown bonnets and our winter cloaks; and 
it will likely be as hot as to-day, and the sun- 
shine will show all their shabbiness. It is very 
provoking; nay, it is exceedingly hard.” 

“It is hard, especially for you, Letty.” 

And Edna glanced at her beautiful sister, 
upon whom any thing looked well; yet whose 
beauty would have borne the most magnificent 
setting off that wealth could furnish. How 
splendid she would have looked in silks, laces, 
and jewels—the prizes that in all ages there 
have' been found women ready to sell their 
souls for! Was Letty one of these? Edna 
could not believe it. Yet she knew well that 
dress, and the lack of it, was a much severer 
trial to her sister than to herself—that Letty 
actually suffered, mentally and morally, from 
a worn-out shawl or an old-fashioned bonnet, 
while as to herself, so long as she was neat and 
clean, and had colors matching—no blues and 
greens, pinks and scarlets, which poverty com- 
pelled to be worn together—it did not material- 
ly affect her happiness whether she had on a silk 
dress or a cotton one. 

This catastrophe of the winter bonnets was 
annoying; but it was a small annoyance—not 
worth fretting about when they had so many 
more important cares, and many a blessing like- 
wise. Her mind, which had been wandering 
alternately back to the house and the school to 
which in a short time they must return, and 
dwelling on a few pleasant fancies left by the 
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evening walk, felt suddenly dragged down into 
the narrow ways of ordinary life—made nar- 
rower than they need to be by this hopeless way 
of looking at them. She did not like it, for 
monotonous and commonplace as her life had 
been—ever since she was twelve years old—first 
school life, then governess life in a dull country 
city family, there was in this young scloolmis- 
tress’s soul a something which always felt like a 
little bird that would stretch its wings, feeling 
sure there must be a wide empyrean waiting 
for it somewhere. In her long pauses over her 
needle-work this little bird usually sat pluming 
its feathers and singing to itself, till some chance 
word of Letty’s silenced it—as was wisest and 
best. For Letty would not have understood 
the little bird at all. 

Edna fastened its cage-door, and determined 
to make the best of things. 

“ Yes, as you say, it is hard, but be patient 


‘this one Sunday, and before the next I will see 


what can be done. Suppose I take the coach 
to Ryde, and choose two plain straw bonnets 
and trim them myself—with green perhaps. 
You always look so well in green. ‘Then we 
should be quite respectable while here, and 
they would last us as second-best all sum- 
mer.” 

Letty brightened up amazingly. ‘‘That is a 
capital thought, Edna. You are the very clev- 
erest girl! I always said, and I will say it, a 
great deal cleverer than J am, if the men could 
only find it out.” 

‘They never wil, and I don’t want them,” 
said Edna, laughing. m And now let ns come 
to bed, for it is quite time.’ 

As the sisters passed up stairs, bag cast a 
glance on the shut parlor-door opposite, behind 
which was complete silence, as usual of even- 
ings. The brothers did not seem to have such 
long tongues as the sisters. 

“I wonder how they contrive to amuse them- 
selves, these two young fellows,” said Letty, 
yawning. ‘I hope they are not as dull as we 
are sometimes.” 

“Men never are dull, I suppose,” replied 
Edna, in her glorious maiden ignorance. ‘‘They 
have always something to do, and that alone 
makes people cheerful. Besides, they don’t 
dwell on trivial things as we do; their minds 
are larger and clearer—at least, the best of them 
must be so,” she corrected herself, reflecting 
that she was speaking more out of her ideal 
than her actual experience of the race. And 
with a feeling of weariness at the smallness into 
which her daily gossip with Letty sometimes 
degenerated, Edna thought she would really 
like, just for a change, to have a good, sensible 
talk with a man. She wondered what those 
two men down stairs talked about when they 
were alone, and whether their chief conversa- 
tion, corresponding with that in the next parlor, 
was on the subject of clothes. And the idea 
of Dr. Stedman discussing the shape of his new 
hat, or Mr. Stedman becoming confidential with 
his brother on the question of coats and trow- 
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sers, proved so irresistibly ludicrous that Edna 
burst into one of her hearty fits of laughter— 
her first since Letty was ill—which did her so 
much good that she was sound asleep in five 
minutes. 

And what of the two men, fated to influence, 
and be influenced by, these two young women, 
in the way that human lives do act and react 
upon one another, in a manner so mysterious 
that all precautions often seem idle—all plans 
vain—all determinations null and void— and 
yet we still go on working, planning, and re- 
solving—dcliberately laying out the pattern of 
our own and others’ future, of which we can 
neither forecast, nor control, nor, alas! recall, 
one single day. 

They did not talk over their neighbors; it is 
not man’s way, or not the way of such men as, 
with all their faults, these two Stedmans were— 
honest young fellows, from whom neither sin nor 
folly had rubbed off the bloom of their youth, or 
led them to think and talk of women as, God 
forgive them! men sometimes do—men, who 
were born of women, who once hung as inno- 
cent babies at some woman’s breast. 
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They came indoors, Julius with evident re- 
Inctance. 

““Why didn’t you give me another turn on 
the cliff, Will? I wanted two or three more 
minutes to study that head.” 

“ Miss Kenderdine’s ?” 

““Isn’t it grand, now? Bring me my sketch- 
book, and I'll have a try at the profile. Finest 
profile lever saw. It might be useful some day, 
when I get well.” 

‘c You'll be well sooner than you think, old 
boy.” 

And that was literally all which passed con- 
cerning the two sisters. 

The brothers spent their usual silent evening, 
Julius drawing and William immersed in a heap 
of medical literature which lay on a table in the 
corner, into which he plunged at every possible 
opportunity. Forhe knew that time was money 
to him, in these early days when he had more 
leisure than fees; and besides, he had a genu- 
ine love of acquiring knowledge, all the stron- 
ger, perhaps, that he was of too cautions, mod- 
est, and self-distrustful a temperament to strike 
out brilliant ideas of his own. But he had the 
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facuity, perhaps safer for ultimate suecess, of 
acquiring and assimilating the ideas of other 
men. And consequently he had a keen delight 
in what is called ‘‘hard reading.” «- 

His head, as he bent it over the chaotic mass 
of books, had a finer expression than its ordi- 
nary one, which was a little heavy, and some- 
times a little cross... But both these expressions 
originated in a sort of undeveloped look he had, 
as if in him the perceptive and the practical had 
been well cultivated, while the fancy lay dor- 
mant. <A strong contrast to that sweet, sensi- 
tive, poetic head of his brother's, where the 
balanee lay in precisely the opposite direction. 
Any superficial observer. would have wondered 
how they got on together at all, except for the 
patent fact that people sometimes fit into one an- 
other precisely because they differ, when the dif- 
ference is only difference and not contrariety. 

“There! I think I’ve got it at last!” 

‘t Got what?” said the doetor, rousing him- 
self and rubbing his fingers through. his short 
curly locks till they stood out all round his head 
like a chevaux de frise. 


**That profile, of course.’ Come over and tell | . 


me if you think it like. Pretty well, I think, for 
a study done from memory. I must get her to 
sitto me. Will, couldn't you manage it some- 
how? Couldn’t you cultivate their aequaint- 
ance ?” 

“I? Nonsense! I never knew what to say 
to women.” 

‘Then how, in the name of fortune, do you 
mean to make yourself into a London physi- 
cian? Ifa doctor can’t be sweet to women he 
never earns even salt to his porridge.” ; 

‘*As probably I never may. And then TI 
keep on being a poor hospital doctor, or doing 
a large practice gratis, as I do now.” 

“ More’s the pity.” 

“Not at all. It is practice. And it saves 
. one from rusting to death, or eating one’s heart 
out in disappointment before the good time 
comes, as I suppose it will come some time. 
And now give me your sketch to look at.” 

He examined it, minutely, deliberately rather 
than enthusiastically, taking exception to eer- 
tain points of feature both in it and the origin- 
al, but on the whole very laudatory of both. 

Still, Julius put up the port-folio half dissat- 
isfied. 

“ You are so confoundedly cool abont things. 
Why, Will, it’s the finest subject I ever had. 
A perfeetly correct face. Not a feature out of 
its place, and the coloring glorious. What a 
blessing to have such a model always at hand! 
I could understand Raffaelle’s carrying off the 
Fornarina, and Andrea del Sarto marrying his 
beautiful Lucrezia, if only for convenience.” 

“*You seape-grace,” cried the elder brother, 
langhing. ‘If 1 thonght you were going to 
make a fool of yourself—” 

‘*No, no; my fool-days are done. Im no- 
thing but an artist now. Don’t make a mock 
of me, Will!—a poor, helpless fellow that can’t 
even walk across a room.” 
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“Yes, you could if you tried. 
yesterday. Will you try?” 

Julius shook his head. ‘That was always 
your motto—‘ Try!’ You should paint it on 
your carriage when you hunt up the Herald’s 
College to get arms for your two-horse brough- 
am, in which you come to visit me in a two-pair 
back in Clipstone Street, or Kensal Green Cem- 
etery. I don’t know which, and don’t much 
care.” . 

The elder brother turned away. He was 
used to these sort of speeches—hardened to 
them, indeed ; yet they could not fail slightly 
to affect him still, with the sort of feeling—half 
pity, half something less tender than pity—with 
which we are prone to regard weaknesses that 
we ourselves can only by an effort comprehend. 

“Well! in the mean time, as to your walk- 
ing. I have often told you, Julius, some of 
your ailments are purely nervous. I mean, not 
exactly imaginary,” seeing that Julius winced, 
“ but in the-.nerves. And the nerves are queer 
things, my boy: very mueh guided by the will, 
which is a queerer thing yet.” 

“What do you mean? That I could walk 
if I tried ?” : 

‘*Not preeisely. But that if you were forced 
to walk—if some strong impulse came—say a 
fire in the house, and you were compelled to 
escape for your life—you would find you could 
do it. At least that is my opinion.” “ 

‘t Opinions are free, of course. I wish for 
your sake I could gratify you, William. I would 
not then be detaining you here from your prac- 
tice, your profession, and all the enjoyments of 
your life, in waiting upon a miserable fellow 
who had much better be in his grave.” 

The quick, irritable pride—the readiness to 
take offense — William Stedman was familiar 
with these vagaries too. But the next minnte 
they were gone, as they always were. In the 
sweet nature no bitterness ever lingered long. 
Julins held out his hand to his brother with a 
childlike expression of penitence. 

‘I beg your pardon, Will. You're the best 
old fellow alive. Give me your hand, and I'll 
try to walk, or at least to stand.” 

“That’s right.” 

‘Will it—will it be very painful ?” 

The doctor hesitated; and as he looked at 
his brother, there came into his face that deep 
tenderness—wholly a man’s tenderness—which 
none but strong men ever feel, and rarely feel 
except to women. 

“Painful, lad? Yes, it may be painful. I 
am afraid it will be, at first. I wish I could 
bear it for you. Whieh is a silly speech, be- 
cause I can’t. Still, won’t you try ?” 

“ I will—with somebody to help me.” 

Ay, that was the key to his whole nature— 
that sensitive, loving, delicate nature. He 
could do almost any thing, with somebody to 
help him; without that, nothing. 

The brother held out a steady hand; and 
then slowly, shrinkingly, trembling all over with 
nervous apprehension, Julius tried to raise him- 
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self in his chair, and stand upon his stiff limbs, 
So far he succeeded ; but when he attempted 
to move them, the pain, or the dread of pain, 
was too much for him. He fell back white and 
exhausted. 

“Tt won't do, Will; it won't do.” 

“Not this time. Wait a few minutes, and 
then—” 

“‘Must I try again? Oh, couldn’t you be 
kind to me, and let me rest?” said the poor fel- 
low, piteously. 

“If I did, it would not be real kindness. 
Let me talk to you a little common-sense— 
youre not an invalid now, nor a baby cither. 
Will you listen to me ?” 

Julius opened his eyes from the sofa where 
his brother had tenderly laid him down, and 
saw Will sitting on the table opposite, playing 
with a paper-cutter, but keenly observant all 
the while. 

“Yes, Ii listen. But it will be useless; you 
can't give me my legs again. Oh, Will, it’s 
easy for you to speak — such a big, strong, 
healthy fellow as you are! And I was the same 
once or nearly so, till I threw my health away. 
It’s too late now.” 

“Too late, at twenty-five? Bosh! Look 
here, lad. As I told you before, a doctor has 
a pretty severe handful with fellows like ‘you. 
He has to fight against two things—the reality 
and the imagination. You are ill enough, I 
know—at least, you were when you were down 
with that rheumatic fever.” 

«c By George, E was ill! Never suffered such 
a horrible pain in all my life. Don’t tell me 
that was faney.” 

“No; but the pain has left you now. Your 
last bad attack, was the night you eame here. 
I do not believe you will have any more. Your 
feet don’t swell now; your joints are supple; in 
fact, your legs are as sound as my own. Yet 
there you sit, and let them stiffen day by day; 
or rather, I’m such a fool as to let you, because 
I happen to be brother as well as doctor. Once 
for all, Julius, do you wish to be a cripple for 
life ?” 

“No. Oh, my God, no!” replied Julius, with 
a shudder. 

“Then try onee more, before it is too late, 
and you really do lose the use of your limbs. 
Walk, if only three steps, to prove to yourself 
that walking is possible.” 

Julius shook his head mournfully. 

“It is possible,” cried Will, almost angry 
with earnestness. ‘‘On my honor as a doetor, 
there is no physical reason why yon should not 
walk. lam sure of it.” 

“‘ Of course it is only my ‘fancy,’ which you 
are always throwing in my teeth. I suppose I 
could jump up this minute and run a hurdle- 
race across the cliff for your amusement. I 
only wish I could, that’s all! If you are right 
—and of course you always are right—what an 
awful hombug I must be!” 

“ I never said that—E never thought it,” re- 
plied the elder brother, very patiently—far more 
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patiently than his looks would have given rea- 
son to expect. ‘‘You are no humbug: no 
more than was a certain patient of mine, who 
fancied he.could not use his right arm; went 
about with it in a sling; won unlimited sym- 
pathy ; learned to write with his left hand; for 
he was an author, poor fellow !” 

“ Ah! according to you, half the ‘poor fel- 
lows’ in the world are either authors or artists,” 

“Tle would come to me,” William went on, 
“with the saddest complaints and the most 
hopeless forebodings about his arm. Yet if I 
got him into an argument, and made him for- 
get it, he would slip it out of the sling, and 
clench and flourish it in his own excitable 
manner; nay, I have seen him hammer it on 
the table as orators do. And when I smiled he 
would suddenly recollect himself, pull a pitiful 
face, and slip it back into its sling as helpless 
as ever.” 

“ The hypoerite !” 

‘*Not a bit—no more a hypocrite than you 
or I. We was an exceedingly honest, good 
fellow, but he was afflicted with nerves. He 
had not the sense to fight against them man- 
fully at first, till afterward they mastered him. 
He had a great dread of pain: his imagination 
was so vivid, and he yielded to it so entirely, 
that at last he could not distinguish between 
what he felt and what he feared, until his fan- 
cies became only too sad realities.” 

“Ilow did he end?” said Julius, roused out 
of the contemplation of himself and his own 
sufferings. 

“I can not tell, for I lost sight of him.” 

‘*But how do you think he would end ?” 

William was startled by the excessive earn- 
estness of the question. ‘‘I could not say— 
indeed, I should hardly like to speculate. In 
such cases, these delusions are generally only 
the beginning of the end.” 

‘¢Fsn’t it a strange thing,” said Julius, after 
a long pause, ‘‘that we none of us know, have 
not the dimmest idea, how we may end? Here 
you and I sit, two brothers, brought up togeth- 
er, or nearly so; living together, with one and 
the same interest, and—well, old fellow! with 
a decent amount of what folk call brotherly love 
—yet how shall we both end?” 

He put his thin hand on William’s arm and 
laoked at him, or rather looked beyond him into 
vacant space, with that expression of sad fore- 
boding constantly seen in faces like his, which 
is at once cause and effect, prevision and fulfill- 
ment, 

But it fell harmlessly on the nnsuperstitious 
doctor. 

‘¢ How shall we end? I trust, lad, as we be- 
gan—together. And that is as much as either 
of us knows, or ought to know. I don’t like to 
look far ahead, myself; it does no good, and is 
often very silly. Come, we both have preached 
quite enough, let us practice a liggie. Will you 
walk back to your arm-chair ?” 

“You are the most bieliiate, determined 
fellow. I do think, if I were lying dead, you 
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would coolly walk in with your galvanic battery 
to galvanize me to life again.” 

‘Perhaps I should, because I should never 
believe you dead. Fellows of your tempera- 
ment take á vast deal of killing. Besides, I 
don’t want you to be killed. There’s a deal be- 
fore you yet. Will Stedman can never set the 
Thames on fire, but perhaps Julius Stedman 
may.” 

Julins again shook his head, but smiled and 
made an effort to rise. 

‘“ Give me your hand, Will. It’s just like 
learning to walk again, as if I were a baby. 
And you did teach me to walk then, you know. 
You'll have to do it again now.” 

‘Very well. Here is a finger; now toddle 
away, and don’t be frightened, you old baby.” 

Julius tried, walked two or three steps with 
difficulty, and many an expression of suffering, 
then he succumbed. 

‘ST can’t, Will, I can’t do it; or, at least, it 
isn’t worth the pain—‘ Le jeu ne vaut pas la 
chandelle, as I used to say so often. It wasn’t 
true then; it is now. Nevermind me: let me 
be a cripple for life, or let me dic.” 

‘t Neither the one thing nor the other. It 
isn’t likely, and I'll not allow it. Cheer up, 
my boy! You’ve made a beginning, and that 
was all I wanted. You have had plenty of ex- 
ercise for to-night, and now for a sound sleep 
till morning.” 

So saying he took his brother up in his arms, 
lifting the thin, slight figure as easily as if it 
bad been a woman or a. child, and carried him 
off to bed. 
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CHAPTER V. 


A BRIGHT, cheery, sunshiny Sunday morning, 
such a Sunday as makes every honest heart glad, 
down to the young ’prentice-boy who sings, in 
that pleasant old English song— 

“Of all the days throughout the week 
I dearly love but one day, 
And that’s the day that comes between 
The Saturday and Monday: 
For then I'm drest in all my best 
To walk abroad with Sally—” 
And though not dressed in all her best, and 
having no one (save Edna) to walk abroad with, 
even Letty Kenderdine enjoyed this Sunday; 
ay, thongh she had to attire herself for church 
in the obnoxious brown bonnet and well-worn 
cloak—the cloak of two winters. But under 
. it her tall figure, now lithe and upright with re- 
newed health, looked so exceedingly graceful, 
and above the brown bonnet-strings, carefully 
tied, bloomed such apple-blossom cheeks, that 
when she saw herself in the glass even Letty 
was contented. Perhaps all the more so be- 
eause her beauty had not been quite unbeheld. 

Passing through the hall, Dr. Stedman, who 
chanced to open his door at the same moment, 
had bowed to her with a courteous ‘‘ good-morn- 
ing,” not pausing to say more; though she de- 
clared to Edna he looked as if he should have 
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liked it, and she was certain he blushed. How- 
ever, he had given the mere salutation and 
walked rapidly on ahead, till the sisters lost 
sight of him. 

‘“‘ Very good manners. -He evidently does 
not wish to intrude,” observed Letty. 

“ No gentleman would,” said Edna, “unless 
quite sure that we desired his company.” 

“ I wonder where he is going? Probably to 
church—so you see he must be quite respect- 
able.” 

A little lurking devil in Edna’s spirit inclined 
her to begin and argue that question, and prove 
how many bad people went to church, and how 
many good people conscientiously staid away; 
but she restrained it, and soon forgot the evil 
spirit in the delicious calm of their walk through 
lanes green with budding hedge-leaves and sweet 
with the scent of primroses to the tiny old vil- 
lage church. Such a contrast it was to their 
London church—so different was this day to 
their terrible London Sundays, with the inces- 
sant stream of feet pattering along the dusty, 
glaring pavement, church-goers and holiday- 
makers all hurrying on to their worship, their 
amusement, or their vice, with much the same 
countenance, and perhaps with not such a vital 
difference in their hearts! Edna often used to 
think so, and then rebuked herself for her un- 
charitableness. 

But, in truth, she hated London—she hated 
above all things London Sundays, Her Snn- 
days here, in the gray little church, with a green 
vision of the outside world showing through its 
unpainted windows and open door, recalled to 
her the sweet peaceful Sabbaths of her child- 
hood, when she was a little country girl in 
Hampshire, and was taken across fields and 
woods to just such a village church as this. 
As she sat there, in the free seats (which Letty 
did not like at all), there came back into her 
head a poem which, in her dreary school-days 
at St. John’s Wood, she had learned, and the 
schoolmistress had reproved her because there 
was ‘‘love” in it. But Edna had fancied it 
because there was in it a feeling like those 
country Sundays; and oh! how unlike the Sun- 
days at St. John’s Wood! It was something 
about— 


‘There the green lane descends, 
Through which I walked to church with thee, 
O gentlest of my friends ! 
“The shadow of the llnden-trees 
Lay moving on the grass, 
Between them and the moving boughs, 
A shadow, thou didst pass. 


“Thy dress was like the lilies, 

And thy heart was pure as they: 

One of God’s holy messengers 

Did walk with me that day.” 
And so on, and so on—sweet stray verses, which 
all the service long ‘‘ beat time to nothing” in 
Edna’s brain. <A strangely simple, yet acute 
and tenacious brain—a strangely young heart, 
that in the midst of all its cares conld go back 
upon lots of silly childish poetry. Yet she did 
so, and recalled the exact state of mind she 
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was in when she learned it—poor little sixteen- 
year-old girl, brimming over with romantic 
dreams, none of which had ever come true. 
No, not one; nor did she expect it now; yet 
they were to this day vivid as ever. And as, 
with a half-comical application to the`present, 
her fancy went over the lines— 


“Long was the good man’s sermon, 
But it seemed not so to me; 
For he spake of Ruth the beautiful, 
And still I thought of thee. 


‘*Long was the prayer he uttered, 
Yet it seemed not so to me; 
For in my heart I prayed with him, 
And stili I thought of thee” 


“ Very; but a rather common congregation. 
I saw scarcely any one above the class of farm- 
ers, except in the rectory pew. And did you 
notice a bonnet there —straw, with a green 
trimming and a wreath of pink daisies all round 
the face? That is how I should like my bonnet, 
Edna, Please remember.” 

“ Very well.” 

‘¢Dr. Stedman did go to church. 
just behind us. Didn’t you see him?” 

‘ No. In truth, I had forgotten all about 
him.” 

“Hush! there he is.” 

IIe might have overheard the remark, for he 
passed close by the sisters, passed again with 


He sat 


—she still felt, as she remembered to. have done | only a bow—not manifesting the slightest in- 
then, that it would be the sammit of earthly | tention of stopping and speaking, like the rest 
happiness to go peacefully to church—just such of the congregation, who lingered in friendly 
a village church as this, and on just such @/ groups all the way between the church-porch 
summer Sunday morning—and sit there, with | and the lichgate. Presently his long strides 
the beloved of one’s heart, worshiping and | took him far away down the road. 
loving, with the prayer that has its root in| ‘What very odd manners!” remarked Letty, 
love, and the love that is worth nothing unless | a little annoyed. 
it is a perpetual prayer. “I think they are the manners of a gentle- 
“What a dear little church this is!” she | man who has the sense not to intrude upon two 
whispered to her sister as they went out. ladies who have neither father nor brother to 
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“ What do I care? What need I care? It 
will do me no harm, Or if it did, what mat- 
ter? You can’t cure me, Will, with your clev- 
erness. You had better kill me off quick.” 

‘How? Mention the easiest way.” 

“Oh, any thing. I hate this shilly-shally 
work—one day better, the next day worse, 
Your prognostications were all wrong. This 
place does not cure me, and never will.” 

‘¢ Shall we go back to London ?” 

“ Horrible! No. Besides, didn’t you tell 
me you wanted a fortnight’s quiet reading be- 
fore your hospital lectures began ?” 

“ T'I] managė about that, if you would like to 
go home. In fact, though it isn’t much of a 
home we have, I think we should be better off 
there than here.” 

Then, with the contrariness of sickness, Ju- 
lius veered round, and argued energetically, al- 
most irritably, on the other side. 

Dr. Stedman conld not repress his annoyance, 
He was a man who always knew his own mind, 
‘and his brother’s indecision tried him severely. 

“Have it which way you like,” he said, 
sharply. ‘‘ You are as bad to deal with as any 
woman, Stay or go—which you choose; only 
let me know, that I may take my measures ac- 
cordingly.” 

‘‘As bad as a woman,” repeated Julius, 
mournfully. ‘‘Yes; I suppose I am, Not 
half a man, and never shall be. Ah! I wish I 
had some woman about me; she would ‘pity 
me; she would understand me. Nay,. Will, 
don’t look savage. I didn’t mean to vex you.” 

‘Nor did you vex me; so don’t be fancying 
that among other’ nonsense,” retnrned Will, 
with some impatience. ‘Just let us try to 
have an ounce of common-sense between us, 
The larger matters we can settle to-morrow. 
At present the question is, Will you or will you 
not go out this evening? Say yes, and I'll go 
and fetch the chair.” 

‘Thank you. But it’s late, and it’s Sunday 
evening.” 

‘‘Pshaw!” The Doctor rose, searched for 
his hat, and was off in a minnte. 

In ten minntes more the brothers were out 
on the cliffs, in their accustomed mode of pro- 
gression, along the familiar way. Doubtless, a 
weary life for them both; an unnatural life for 
two young men, in the very flower of their age, 
and both in the most gritical time of their ca- 
reer; a time when to most men every week, 
every day is of moment as regards their future. 
Yet here they were, passing it in compulsory 
idleness. No wonder both were silent, and that 
the lovely evening did not steal into their hearts 
it did into those of the two young women. 
Nay, their forced companionship seemed to 
throw the brothers wider apart than it had done 
the sisters, Trne, Will and Julius never quar- 
reled as Letty and Edna sometimes did — 
bursting into a thunder-storm of words, ending 
in tears and kisses of reconciliation—womanish 
but safe. On the contrary, each fortified him- 
self behind his masculine armor of steely reti- 






































make his acquaintance desirable—or even pos- 
sible,” said Edna, determined to hold to her 
resolution, and allow no loop-hole of civility 
through which the enemy might assault their 
little encampment, and bring about that pas- 
sage of arms for which Letty was evidently ac- 
coutring herself—making ready for a tourna- 
ment which, in Edna’s mind, was either fool- 
ish child’s play, or a battle royal for life and 
death. 

Not that any idea of so serious a crisis struck 
her on that bright Sunday morning. She sim- 
ply thonght that her sister wanted a bit of flirt- 
ation, and was resolnte she should not have it. 
At which Letty sulked a little all the afternoon, 
and spent a long, leisurely, lazy Sunday, with- 
out referring again to either Doctor Stedman 
or his brother. 

After tea she insisted she was strong enough 
to go to church a second time, but recalled her 
wish when she looked out on the sweet Sabbath 
evening. ‘‘ We'll take a walk instead, if you are 
not too good, Edna.” 

Edna was not in the least too good. She 
longed to be out in the green lanes, enjoying 
the birds’ Sunday hymns, and the incense of the 
Sunday flowers, and the uplifting of the elm- 
trees’ tall arms, in a dumb thanksgiving for 
being again clothed with leaves: all creatures, 
great and small, seeming to feel themselves 
happier and merrier on a Sunday than on any 
common day. So she brought down Letty’s 
hat—deposing the obnoxious brown bonnet— 
wrapped her up well in a warm shawl, and went 
ont with her, having first cast a glance to see 
if the opposite door were shut. It was, and 
the blinds were down. ‘The brothers seemed 
seldom or never to go out of evenings. 

The sisters crossed the threshold with light 
steps and lighter hearts, But as they did so 
the grim invisible Woman, sitting there, laugh- 
ed at them, knowing she had her will—not they. 

And what of the two, divided from them by 
just a wall, on this momentons, monotonous 
Sunday—the two young men, about whom, 
whether they thought or not, they said nothing ? 

Julins Stedman had been terribly depressed 
all day. There came upon him one of those 
moody fits to which, even in health, he had been 
subject, and which now were so severe as to 
try to the utmost both body and mind; and the 
cloud did not lift off for hours. Except during 
church-time, his brother never left him, bnt hov- 
ered about him with a tenderness less brotherly 
than sisterly, alternately reasoning and jesting, 
reproving and persuading, but allin vain. He 
lay silent, shutting out daylight and cheerful- 
ness, refusing to do any thing, or to suffer any.) 
thing to be done for him. At last, apropos of 
nothing that William could discover, unless it 
was the ringing of the bells and the closiug of 
the hall-door, indicating the departure of some- 
body to evening church, Julius said, ‘‘ I should 
like to go out.” 

The Doctor remonstrated. It was late—the 
dew would soon be falling. 
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eence, smooth and cold, feeling all the while 
that within it he was a dull fellow—a solitary 
fellow—even with his own brother beside him. 
Such lonely moments come to all people—before 
marriage—(Heaven help them if they come aft- 
er marriage !) and it would be well if brothers 
and sisters, fathers and mothers, recognized this 
fact—as a law of God and necessity—that all 
the love of duty never makes up for the love of 
choice. 

What poor Julius was thinking of as he sat, 
helplessly propelled along, and looked listlessly 
on the sweet landscape that he had neither 
strength nor heart to paint—what William felt 
as he expended in pushing the Bath-chair the 
manly strength that would have enjoyed a good 
twenty-mile walk across the island, geologizing, 
botanizing, and what not—must remain alike 
unknown. Certainly, neither brother commu- 
nicated his feelings to the other. They were 
uncommonly dull company this evening, and 
that was the truth of it. 

The cliffs were deserted—all the good people 
at church. Only, just as they were returning 
home, Julius pointed out two figures standing 
on the cliff-top, sharp against the sky. 

“Two ladies, I think they are—a very tall 
one and a very short one.” 

“It is probably the Misses Kenderdine. 
They were out, for I saw their door open as we 
passed.” 

“ Hurry back then, Will. Don’t let us meet 
them. They will only look at me with their 
confounded pity. I hate being pitied. Make 
haste !” 

The doctor did his best, but there were some 
steep little ascents and descents which required 
all his skill and strength. In one of these his 
pilotage failed. In turning past a large stone 
the wheel came off, and the chair toppled over, 
landing its occupant ignominiously on the grass. 

A slight, almost ridiculous accident, if it had 
not happened to an invalid, and to such a nerv- 
ous invalid as Julius Stedman. As it was, 
his brother was seriously alarmed. But Julius, 
whose state could never be counted on with 
certainty for five minutes at a time, seemed to 
take his disaster easily enough. Nay, the lit- 
tle excitement roused his mobile temperament 
into healthy vitality. He sat on the grass, per- 
fectly unhurt, and laughing heartily. 

“I never knew such a ‘spill.’ Done as clev- 
erly as if you had done it on purpose—perhaps 
to attract the attention of those ladies. They 
evidently think we have had a frightful acci- 
dent. See how they are running to the rescue— 
that is, the little one; the other is too majestic 
to run. She stalks down, Juno-like, to offer 
her benign aid to me, miserable mortal! And, 
by Juno, what a gait she has! Never did I 
see such a handsome creature! No, I thank 
you, Miss Kenderdine,” added he, when a sec- 
ond time led away by her impulse of kindness, 
Edna came hastily down to the scene of disas- 
ter. ‘‘ No, I’m not killed—not this time. But 
I seem always destined to fall into sudden mis- 
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fortune and have you appearing to me as my 
guardian angel.” 

Edna did not laugh, for she canght sight of 
Dr. Stedman’s anxious face, and guessed at 
once that the position of affairs was rather se- 
rious—the chair useless, no carriage attainable, 
the dews beginning to fall heavily, and they on 
the cliff-top, at least a quarter of a mile from 
home, with an invalid who could not walk a 
step, and was too heavy to be carried. 

‘What is to be done?” said she in a low 
tone, to the elder brother, while the younger, 
oblivious of his disaster, became absorbed in 
conversation with Letty, who, arriving stately 
and slowly, had just begun to hope, with con- 
descending interest, that he had not hurt him- 
self. ‘*‘] see how things are. What must we 
do ?” repeated Edna, in unconscious fraternity. 
tt Shall I run and fetch assistance 2?” 

‘No; it would only annoy him. Besides, 
there is no need. We must get him to walk 
home. I know he could walk if he tried.” 

Edna looked amazed—a little indignant. 

“ You think me cruel, I know; but we doc- 
tors are obliged to be so to some sort of pa- 
tients. And it is the real truth. He is quite 
capable of walking a short distance, and I shall 
be rather thankful for any thing that forces him 
to acknowledge it. Am I very hard-hearted, 
Miss Kenderdine ?” 

“I can not say. I suppose you kow best.” 

This little conversation was carried on confi- 
dentially over the broken wheel, but there was 
no time for discussion. Every minute the air 
grew more chill and the grass more dewy; the 
tide was rising, and the wind that came in with 
it began to blow freshly from over the sea. To 
healthy people it was delicious—intoxicating in 
its pure saltness; but to the invalid, though ap- 
parently he did not notice it, being engaged 
talking to Letty, who was sympathizing with 
him in the most charming manner—to a per- 
son in Julius Stedman’s condition, Edna felt 
that it might be most dangerous. 

‘¢We must get him home somehow at once, 
and I see but one way,” said the doctor, with a 
professional air, decisive and dictatorial, which 
at any other time would have amused Edna. 
‘‘Will you help me, Miss Kenderdine? If I 
support him on one side, will you let him lean 
on you at the other? I am sorry to trouble 
you—very sorry; but it is a case of emergency. 
And if, as you said, you are accustomed to 
sick-nursing—” ` 

“ Yes; and I think I can do this. I have 
almost carried Letty many a time. Though I 
am small, I am very strong.” 

«I can see that.” 

“ But how will yon persuade him to walk ?” 

‘Will you suggest it? It might come bet- 
ter, coming from a stranger. Try, please; for 
we have not a minute to lose.” 

Nobody knew exactly how it was done—prob- 
ably by the invalid’s being taken by surprise, 
and left no chance of refnsing; but it was 
done. Between his two supporters Julius was- 
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marched remorselessly on, half in jest, half in 
earnest, across the smooth down. And then, 
no doubt, it was rather pleasant to be assisted 
in his steps by one charming girl, and have his 
progress watched and‘ encouraged by another. 
Be that as it may, Julius did walk, with the 
assistance of his brother and Miss Kenderdine, 
the whole quarter of a mile; and when he 
reached the garden gate, so far from being ex- 
hausted, as they had expected, he turned, with 
his countenance all beaming— 

‘* How cleverly I have done it! Ido think 
I shall get back the use of my limbs. Will 
said so—but I never believed him. I say, old 
fellow, don’t be too conceited—but you were 
right, after all.” 

The doctor smiled. Edna saw something in 
his face that touched her even more than the 
delighted excitement in that of the invalid. 

« Oh, if you knew what it feels like!” said 
Julius to Edna. ‘‘To have been tied and 
bound for weeks to that chair—to feel as if one 
should never walk any more; and now, I do 
believe, if you would let me, I could walk quite 
alone.” ; 

“Try,” said the doctor, composedly. 

“Oh, do try!” cried Edna, eagerly. 

The yoang man did try, and succeeded. 
Very tottering steps they were, and not many 
of them, for his brother would not allow it; but 
he did really walk—alone and unassisted. And 
only those who know what it is to be deprived 
for a season of the power of locomotion, or of 
any power which we nse so commonly and 
thanklessly that we need to lose it before we 
fully recognize its blessing, can understand the 
ecstasy which lit up every feature of the poor 
fellow’s face, and was reflected in the faces 
round about him. 

‘I declare I am just like a baby—agbaby 
first learning to walk,” said Julius, viewing first 
one leg and then the other—patting them and 
looking down upon them as if they were quite 
new acquaintances or lately-recovered friends. 
‘* Don't langh at me, please, you two young la- 
dies. Will, there, won’t; he knows I always 
was a simpleton. And then I have been so ill, 
and the future has looked so terrible. Don't 
laugh at me.” 

“ We are not laughing,” said Letty, whose 
good-nature had really been roused—so much 
so as to forget herself, her ‘‘unfortunate ap- 

earance,” and the sense of dignified propriety 
due to both, in the warm human interest of the 
moments ‘Indeed, we are exceedingly glad 
to see you better—are we not, sister ?” 

But Edna was so moved that she was act- 
ually crying. 

“ How good yon are!” said Julius, taking 
her hand and pressing it warmly. While the 
whole four stood silent something—they knew 
not what—seemed to come creeping round 
them like an atmosphere of peace, and kindhi- 
ness, and mutual sympathy—compelling them 
into friendliness, whether they willed it or not. 
And as they stood at the front door, the soft, 
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gray, misty twilight was drawing a veil over the 
sea, and the robin-redbreast, from his nest at 
the cliff’s edge, gave one or two good-night 
warbles over his mate and his little ones, and 
the first star came out, large and bright, in the 
zenith, ‘This sunshiny Sunday was making a 
good end. 

“c Come in now,” said the doctor, for nobody 
seemed disposed to stir. ‘‘ At least, we must. 
Julius, say good-night, with many thanks, to 
these two ladies. Are you quite warm, lad ? 
I wish I had ordered a fire.” 

“ Qurs is lit,” said Edna; and with a glance 
at her sister, she did on the impulse of the mo- 
ment what seemed a simple thing enough, yet 
was the very last thing which, an honr ago, 
she would have thought of doing—the thing 
of all others she had determined not to do— 
she invited the brothers into their parlor. 

“(It will prevent all danger of a chill,” said 
the little woman, turning to Dr. Stedman with 
quite a grandmotherly air. ‘‘ Your room will 
be warm in half an hour; and, meantime, he 
can lie down. We have a capital sofa; indeed, 
Mrs. Williams told us it was better than yours, 
and we offered to exchange.” 

“ Do not think of such a thing,” said Julius. 
“I shall soon be well; indeed, I feel myself 
well now. It is astonishing what good this 
evening has done me; or rather, not astonish- 
ing—a little society cheers one np so much. 
Well, I may go in and sit by that nice blazing 
fire !” 

‘By all means, since these ladies are so 
kind.” 

The doctor helped his brother in, made him 
comfortable on the sofa (‘‘and how cleverly he 
did it too—wouldn’t he be uncommonly good to 
his wife, that great big fellow!” remarked Letty 
afterward), and then was about departing, as 
if he hesitated to consider any one but Julius 
included in the invitation. 

Letty said, in her most stately but most fas- 
cinating manner, ‘“‘she hoped Dr. Stedman 
would remain.” So he remained. 

It was the first evening they ever spent to- 
gether—these four; indeed, it could scarcely be 
called an evening, for Dr. Stedman carried his 
brother away remorselessly at the half-hour’s 
end. Its incidents were unimportant, and its 
conversation trivial, as is usually the case with 
first acquaintance. Only in books, seldom or 
never in real life, do youths and maidens dash 
into the Romeo-and-Jualiet passion of the in- 
stant. Nowadays people—even young people 
—rarely fall in love; they walk into it delib- 
crately and open-eyed, or slip into it gradually 
unawares. It is all one. 


‘Come he slow, or come he fast, 
It is but Love that comes at last.” 


The only notable fact in the evening’s en- 
tertainment was that, ere he sat down, Dr. 
Stedman pointedly took out his card and laid it 
before the sisters. 

“I think, Julius, before we intrude upon 
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these ladies’ hospitality, we ought to tell them 
who and what we are. Miss Kenderdine, my 
brother is an artist, and [am a doctor. There 
are only us two; our parents are long dead, 
and we never had a sister. We live at Ken- 
sington, where I have taken the practice of the 
late Dr. Young.” 

“We knew Dr, Young,” replicd Edna, with 
very considerable relief; ‘‘and we heard he 
had a high opinion of the gentleman who after- 
ward succeeded him. ‘That must have been 
yourself?” 

Dr. Stedman bowed. ‘Thén,” he added, 
smiling, and in his smile the not quite good- 
tempered look before spoken of certainly dis- 
appeared—‘‘ then I may be considcred to have 
given in our certificates of character ?” 

‘*Not mine,” observed Julius from the sofa. 
“I may be a most awful scape-grace for all 
these ladies know; a ne’er-do-weel, hanging 
round the neck of my respectable brother like 
a millstone or an old man of the sea; a poor 
artist—disreputable, as most poor artists are. 
Nobody can expect the luxury of a character 
unless he is rich; and I am as poor as a church 
mouse, I assure you, Miss Kenderdine. All 
our money came to Will there; his grandfa- 
ther’s pet he was, and he left him his heir, but 
he halves it all with me, and—” 

«Julius, what nonsense you are talking I” 

“I always do talk nonsense when I’m hap- 
py; and I am so happy to-night I can’t think 
what has come over me. So now you know all 
about us, Miss Kenderdine; and you may ei- 
ther make friends of us or not, as you choose.” 

“ Say, rather, acquaintance; friendship does 
not come all in a minute,” said the doctor, re- 
garding his brother, whosat lookingsohandsome 
and bright, pleasant and lovable, with some- 
thing of the expression, deprecating yet proud, 
with which a parent regards a spoiled child, 
for whom he feels bound to apologize, but can 
not quite see the necessity, and thinks every 
body must secretly be in as admiring an atti- 
tude as he himself. In fact, the big brother’s 
evident admiration of the sickly one struck the 
sisters as something quite funny—if it were not 
so touching and so unusual in its way. 

‘*Well, then—we being two lonely brothers, 
and they two sisters, thrown together in this 
not too lively abode—will they kindly permit 
our acquaintance, after the pattern of Queen 
Elizabeth’s celebrated letter—‘ Yours as you 


demean yourselves, Edna Kenderdine and—’. 


I have not heard your sister’s Christian name.” 

‘* Letty—Letitia,” said the owner of it, look- 
ing downward. 

This was the only information vouchsafed 
to the two guests by their hostesses. As Letty 
said, after they were gone, the two brothers, 
who were evidently gentlemen, must have seen 
at a glance that she and her sister were gentle- 
women; and any further facts were quite un- 
necessary. 

Edna thought so too; still with her exceed- 
ing cando», and perhaps a lurking pride, she 
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would have liked them—the doctor especially 
—to know that Letty and herself were only 
schoolmistresses. 

ens 


CHAPTER VI. 


Wry do people take to loving one another— 
or liking, the customary and safe preliminary 
to loving? And how does the love first come ? 
Through what mysterious process do young 
folks pass, by steps rapid or slow, according to 
circumstances and their own idiosyncrasy, out 
of the common world—the quiet, colorless, ev- 
eryday world —into that strange new paradise 
from which there is no returning? No, none! 
We may be driven out of it by an angel with a 
flaming sword—out into the wilderness, which 
we have to till and keep, changing its thorns 
and thistles into a respectable ordinary garden 
—we may pass out of it, calmly and happily, 
into a new earth—safe, and sweet, and home- 
like; but this particular paradise is never found 
again—never re-entered more, 

Why should it be? All life is a mere pro- 
gression—a pressing on and on; and death it- 
self—we Christians believe—but a higher de- 
velopment into more perfect life. Yet as no- 
thing good is ever lost, or wholly forgotten, 
one can imagine even a disembodied spirit sit- 
ting glorious before the great white throne, re- 
calling with a tender sweetness the old earthly 
heaven which was first created by that strange 
state of mind—that intoxicating idealization of 
all things within and without, as if every thing 
were beheld with new eyes—the eyes of a creat- 
ure new-bound ; the condition which silly folk 
call being ‘in love.” 

It has its sillinesses—no one will deny; its 
weaknesses and madnesses; but it has its di- 
vinelside too, chiefly because then, and not till 
then, comes the complete absorption of self into 
some Other being dearer and better, higher and 
nobler than one’s self, or imagined so; which is 
the foundation of every thing divine in human 
nature. If men or women are ever good at all 
—ever heroic, unselfish, self-denying — they 
will be so when they first fall in love; and if 
the love be worthy, that goodness will take root 
and grow. As a tree is known by its fruits, so 
a noble love, be it happy or unhappy, ennobles 
a whole life. And I think no friends—no pa- 
rents especially—if they are real friends, real» 
parents, true as tender, generous as wise, can 
see two young people standing at the enchant- 
ed gate without a prayerful thankfulness; ay, 
thankfulness. For itis the gate of life to them, 
whatever be the end. 

Neither friends nor kindred stood by these 
four to watch or warn them, to help or to hin- 
der their footsteps, in entering this unknown 
paradise; they walked into it deliberately, day 
by day and hour by hour, from that first Sun- 
day night when Julius Stedman lay on the 
Misses Kenderdine’s sofa, talking to one and 
gazing at the other, with all his heart both in 
his lips and eyes. 


> have been the same Dr. Stedman. 
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He was the grand foundation of the ac- 
quaintance, the corner-stone which seemed to 
make it all safe and right and natural. The 
sacredness of sickness was upon him and 
around him; for after the exertion of that 
night he fell back considerably, and for some 
days made his brother and his friends—in the 
anxiety they grew into friends—very miserable 
about him. The Misses Kenderdine were by 
no means strong-minded women, to fly in the 
face of the world, and make acquaintance with, 
or suffer themselves to be made acquaintances 
by, any stray young man they happened to 
meet. They had a keen sense of decorum ; 
but then it was the decorum of true womanli- 
ness, the pure simplicity of soul which sees no 
harm in things not really harmful; the sweet 
dignity of maidenhood, which, feeling that, 
known or unknown, met or unmet, there can 
be to any woman but one man alive who is a 
possible hnsband, regards the rest of the sex 
with a gentle kindness—a placid indifference— 
nothing more. 

At least such was Edna’s condition, and by 
the strong influence of her character she turned 
Letty into the same, or an imitation of the 
same, for the time being. After a long con- 
sultation between themselves, the sisters agreed 
that it would be ridiculous in them to stand 
aloof from the poor sick fellow in the next 
room, and his grave, anxious brother, who 
seemed wholly absorbed in nursing him, be- 
cause these happened to be yonng men, and 
they themselves young women; and no regular 
introduction in society had taken place be- 
tween them. 

“ But we know all abont them nevertheless,” 
argued Edna. ‘‘I quite well remember that 
when I was urged to send for Dr. Young to 
yon, and fonnd he had died suddenly, his suc- 
cessor was very highly recommended. It must 
Had I sent, 
and had he attended you in the fever, how very 
funny it would have been!” 

‘*Yes, indeed. Snppose we tell him what a 
near escape he had of cither killing or curing 
me!” 

“I think not, dear. As you say, there is no 
necessity for them to know any thing about us. 
I do not mean even to tell them that we live at 
Kensington; but it is a satisfaction to know 
something abont Dr. Stedman, and it warrants 
us in being kind and civil a little to that poor 
sick lad—he looks no more than a lad. And 
how very ill he seemed this morning !” 

So Edna reasoned with herself, most simply 
and sincerely ; as she drifted—they all drifted 
—into that frank association, which, the first 
barrier being broken, was sure to come to peo- 
ple living in the same house, having nothing in 
the wide world to do but to go out and come in, 
and watch each other’s goings out and comings 
in, innocently enough; but yet with a certain 
interest that appeared to waken up into new 
life the whole party, especially the invalids, 

For Letty was a little of an invalid again. 
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She took a slight chill; and Dr. Stedman pre- 
scribed for her, in a very reticent, formal, but 
still pleasant but friendly way, which further 
helped on the intimacy between them. And 
as for Edna, her chief friend, as she openly de- 
clared, was Julius. He took to her suddenly 
and completely, with a kind of childlike depend- 
ence, so affectionately persistent that there was 
no withstanding it. Soon it became quite na- 
tural for him to send for her in to sit with him 
when his brother went out, to beg her to ac- 
company them and ‘‘see that nothing happened 
to them” in the daily walk that Will shortly be- 
gan to insist upon, first round the garden, and 
gradually lengthening, to the total abolition of 
the Bath-chair. He talked and jested with her 
alternately, for she was a merry as well as earn- 
est little woman : he tyrannized over her, mak- 
ing her see to his little comforts, which she 
did in quite a motherly, or, rather, as he de- 
clared, a ‘‘ grandmotherly” way ; sometimes he 
even presumed to tease her, but all in such 
frank, boyish, and yet perfectly gentlemanly 
fashion, that the result was inevitable—Edna 
grew exceedingly fond of him. 

“ Fond of” is the word, that gentle tenderness 
which almost invariably, thongh not always, pre- 
cludes the possibility of any thing more. 

This firm alliance, open and free, between Juli- 
us and Edna, made things progress amazingly, 
and threw the two others together more than - 
Letty’s sister would, a week ago, have dared 
to risk. But then, Dr. Stedman, the more she 
knew of him, seemed the more unlikely to fall 
into the ranks of Letty’s victims, being exceed- 
ingly sedate and middle-aged for his years, and 
apparently not at all disposed to make the best 
of his opportunities, He would walk by Let- 
ty’s side for hours without detaching her from 
the others, or talking to her very much himself; 
he seemed to like looking at her as any man 
might, and that was all. Obviously he was in- 
capable of flirtation, did not seem to understand 
what it meant, carried on all conversations with 
the sisters in the most open, grave, and courte- 
ous earnest; as Letty declared, it would have 
been quite impossible for her to set up a flirta- 
tion with him, even had she tried. 

To do her justice, she did not try. She too 
was subdued by the shadow of heavy sickness, 
which she had so lately escaped, and which still 
hung over the two brothers. Her sympathy 
was aronsed ; she thought less of herself and 
her charms, and was consequently more charm- 
ing than she had ever been in her life. 

Did the young men see and feel it? this ex- 
traordinary fascination, half of soul, half of 
sense, which breathes in the very atmosphere 
of a beautiful woman, if she has any thing wo- 
manly in her at all. And Letty had a good 
deal, ‘There was in her not a particle of ill- 
nature, that ‘‘envy, malice, and all uncharita- 
bleness,” which women have sometimes sore 
need to pray against. She was always gentle 
and lady-like, and extremely sweet-tempered. 
If taken altogether, her character was chiefly 
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THESEUS AND ARIADNE. 


made up: of negatives, her beauty was a thing 
so positive that it supplied all deficiencies, at 
least for a longtime. In the eyes of men, prob- 
ably for always. 

Julius had his wish, and made sketches in- 
numerable, sometimes open, sometimes surrep- 
titious, of her flexible figure and levely face. 
Of evenings he used to repeat them from mem- 

e compositions ount of them. Dr. 
V amie called out of his medical research- 
es for endless criticism npon Miss Kenderdine 
—they always called her Miss Kenderdine, and 
her sister Miss Edna, though why, nobody knew 
—as the gardener’s daughter, 
“Gowned in pure white that fitted to the shape, 

Holding a branch to fix it back,” 

Miss Kenderdine in medieval costumeyas Kreim- 
hild in the Niebelungenlied, and Miss Kender- 
dine, with her hat off, and sea-weeds in her hair, 
standing with the tide rolling in upon her feet, 
musing pensively with head bent forward—a 
veritable Ariadne of Naxos. 

‘“ That’s the best, I think,” said Will, whose 
comments were alw ays sharp, short, and de- 
cisive. 

“I think so too,” replied the other, lingering 
over his work with an artist’s delight. ‘‘ There 
is a wonderful deal of the Ariadne in her face 
naturally.” 

“Yes. The features are of the true Greek 
type—sensuous without being sensual, pleasure- 
loving, but not coarse. She ought to marry a 
rich man, and then she would do nncommonly 
well.” 


‘““Probably; so would most women,” said 
Julins, with some sharpness, 

Will did not notice that, but still gazed in 
keen criticism on the sketch. 

« Ay, it’s like her; a true Ariadne face— 
that, Theseus lost, would take up very comfort- 
ably with Bacchns,” 

‘* Horrible!” cried the artist. ‘I never knew 
such a matter-of-fact, abominably blunt fellow 
as you. Yon might as well say that if Miss 
Kenderdine were disappointed in love she would 
take to drinking.” 

‘She might. Ihave seen some terrible cases 
offemale Bacchants under similar circumstances. 
But I beg your pardon. You need not tell her 
I said so. Besides, she is never likely to be 
disappointed in love,” added the doctor, as he 
put down the sketch-book, and ceased the con- 
versation. 

It was the only conversation that during the 
first fortnight the brothers held concerning their 
new acquaintances. Indeed, there was not 
time, for, excepting the late working hours— 
after nine or ten o’clock—scarcely an hour 
passed when the occupants of the two parlors 
did not meet, or sit waiting, expectant of the 
chance ‘of meeting. Not that any walks or 
talks were purposely or systematically planned 
—still they always seemed to come about, and 
at length both sides seemed to make reasons 
or excuses for them, 

“We are just a lot of children ont on a 
holiday,” said Julius one day, when they were 
all sitting eating their combined lunch on a 
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primrose bank, with larks singing madly over- 
head, the salt wind freshening all their faces, 
and far away the outline of white cliffs and blue 
sea stretching into infinite brightness—infinite 
peace. ‘Just mere children, Miss Edna, and 
oh, do let us enjoy ourselves as such. We shall 
have hard enough work when we get home.” 

“ That is true,” said Edna, with a half sigh; 
and she too gave herself up to the enjoyment 
of the moment. 

None the less enjoyable that it was, strange- 
ly enough, the first time in thcir lives that these 
two young women had had any frank associa- 
tion with men—good, pleasant, clever men., 
To Letty the opposite sex had always come in 
the form of lovers—not always satisfactory, es- 
pecially in the amazing plurality with which 
they had blessed Letitia Kenderdine; while 
Edna knew nothing about men at all. That 
cheerful, frank intercourse—social, moral, and 
intellectual—which, within limits, does both 
sexes a world of good, was to her not only 
a novelty, but an exceeding pleasure. She 
was not a stupid woman—indeed it sometimes 
dawned upon her that she might have a few 
brains of her own, since she could so readily 
enter into the talk of these two men, who both, 
in their way, were undoubtedly clever men— 
thoughtful, original, and with no folly or coarse- 
ness about them, such as would at once have 
repelled these maidenly gentlewomen. Nei- 
ther of the brothers attempted in the slightest 
degree to make love to Letty, and both treated 
Edna with a grateful politeness, a true heart 
courtesy, that did her own heart good. For, 
she argued to herself, it was not like the civili- 
ties shown to Letty; it must be sincere, since 
it was shown to a poor, plain, little schoolmis- 
tress. She had taken care to let their new 
friends know they were only schoolmistresses, 
teaching tradesmen’s daughters in a London 
suburb—so niuch, no more; and she had no- 
ticed with approbation that neither brother had 
made the slightest further inquiry; nor had 
their respective positions in life, or pecuniary 
affairs, or family connections, been again re- 
ferred to. 

Thus they spent day after day, these four 
young people, in as complete an Arcadia as if 
there were no such a place as the common, 
working-day world, no sound of which ever 
reached them. This little Isle of Wight, which 
was not then what it is now, but far simpler, 
far lonelier, far lovelier—though it is lovely yet 
might have been an enchanted island of the 
sea—an Atlantis, such as weary mariners sailed 
after in vain—where no one toiled and no one 
suffered ; no one hated, or quarreled, or be- 
trayed; but all within was as sweet and peace- 
ful as without, and where these young people 
seemed to live a life as innocent as the birds, 
and as peaceful as the primroses. 

Letty even forgot her new bonnet. Edna 
never took that expedition to Ryde; it seemed 
a pity to waste a day thereon; and for two 
Sundays more the sisters went contentedly to 
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church in their winter’s clothes, But it was 
spring in both their hearts all the while. 

This was, they agreed, the most wonderful 
spring they had ever seen. ‘The primroses 
were so large; the hyacinths so innumerable 
and intensely blue, and the trees came into 
leaf with such especial luxuriance—all in a 
minute, as it seemed ; some days you could al- 
most see them growing. The twenty-ninth of 
May the oaks were full enough to shelter a 
moderate-sized King Charles; and on a cer- 
tain country walk Edna discussed eagerly with 
Julius that celebrated historical fact, which he 
had tried to illustrate by a large cartoon in the 
previous year’s exhibition at Westminster Hall. 

‘**Did you compete for the prizes?” she ask- 
ed, walking along by his side, while the others 
went on ahead, this being their usual way, be- 
cause Letty disliked being hindered with Ju- 
lius’s still feeble steps. 

“I tried, but I failed. I always do fail, 
somehow.” mee k i 

“That is hard. I wonder why it should be 
so, when yon are so very clever,” said Edna, 
innocently. 

**Perhaps other people — Will especially— 
think me cleverer than I am. I don’t know 
how it is,” added he, mournfully, ‘‘but I al- 
ways seem to miss the exact point of success. 
I get near it, but I never touch it. Jam afraid 
my life has been—always will be—a failure.” 

‘t Many lives are, that do not show it out- 
side,” replied Edna, more sadly than her wont. 
For she too, on that sunshiny day, with all things 
luring her to enjoyment, had become slightly 
conscious of something lacking. Did the oth- 
ers feel it, she wondered? Was Letty there, 
as happy as she looked, when stopping with Dr. 
Stedman on the summit of the steep cliff, np 
which she herself had managed to climb with 
Julius, indulging him with the fancy that he 
was helping her, while, in reality, she support- 
ed him—a common fiction. 

‘c My brother and your sister have got on 
ahead of us,” said Julius, pausing, breathless. 
‘c They seem capital friends. He admires her 
extremely, as, indeed, every body must do. 
She is the most beautiful person we ever saw.” 

‘“ Yes; all people say that. I am quite used 
to hearing it now.” 

“‘ Of course you are, which must be my apol- 
ogy for making the remark. The fact is so 
patent that it ceases to be either a compliment 
or an impertinence.” 

‘Tt would never be an impertinence, said as 
you say it,” replied Edna, gently, for she saw 
that the young man was a little annoyed in 
some way. ‘‘ Yet, I will confess, you are the 
first person whom I ever heard call my sister 
handsome without its making me angry.” 

“ What an odd observation to make! 
it might be misinterpreted !” 

“ How? That it meant I was jealous of her? 
Oh, how very funny! What an altogether ri- 
diculous idea! Me jealous of my sistcr because 
she is so beautiful, while I myself am—well!” 
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‘Never mind what you are,” interrupted 
Julius, blushing, for he felt he was treading on 
the very bounds of incivility. 

«Oh, bnt I do mind a little. I confess I 
should like to have been handsome, too. But 
as it can’t be, it can’t be; and I have now 
grown quite used to being plain.” 

Julius was fairly puzzled. It had been his 
trial, and a not inconsiderable one, in his ac- 
quaintance, or friendship, or whatever it was, 
with this sweet little woman, that she was so 
plain. To his keen artist eye her want of 
complexion, of feature, and general brilliancy 
of effect, was sometimes really annoying. She 
would have been so attractive, so original, so 
altogether charming—if only she had been a 
very little prettier. 

Of course he would not betray this, and yet 
he did not like to tell an untruth, or to pay a 
silly compliment, which the candid Edna could 
at once have discovered and scorned. <A bright 
thought struck him, and he compromised with 
it. : 

t Plain, are you? Every body doesn’t think 
so; Will doesn’t. The very first night he saw 
you, when you sat adding up your accounts, he 
told me what a nice face you had.” 

“Didhe? Iam sure Iam very much obliged 
to him.” 

‘And your sister?” continued Julius, still 
watching the other two with an intentness that 
might have seemed peculiar had not Edna now 
become accustomed to his artist way of staring 
—‘‘quite in the way of business,” as he took 
care toexplain. ‘What does your sister think 
of Will?” 

“really can not tell,” replied Edna, smiling. 
“Jn truth I have not the slightest idea.” 

She might have added—once she thought 
she would, and then despised herself for such 
an unsisterly betrayal—that Letty’s thoughts 
did not much matter, as she was not in the 
habit of thinking long or seriously about any 
thing. So she held her tongue, and the broth- 
erly earnestness of her companion’s next speech 
shamed her still more. 

‘I hope she likes him; she ought—you both 
ought, for I am sure he likes you, which is a 
great deal to say for Will, as he does not usually 
get on with young ladies. Yet heisa wonder- 
fully good fellow, Miss Edna; a fine fellow in 
every way, as you would say if you knew him.” 

“I have no doubt of it.” 

‘“‘ Brothers don’t often pull together as well 
as we do, yet we are very unlike, and I have 
tried him not a little. When I get strong—if 
Lever do get strong—” 

“ You certainly will. 
to me only yesterday.” 

‘t What was he saying about me? You see, 
Will and I don’t talk much either of or to one 
another, and I should like to know what he 
could find to say.” 

Edna hesitated a moment whether or not to 
- repeat this, the only bit of confidence that had 
ever passed between herself and the doctor, 


Dr. Stedman said so 
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and which had at once amazed and puzzled her 
for the time: it seemed so very uncalled for. 
Then she thought she would tell it, for it could 
do no possible harm ont of its anxious brotherly 
affectionateness. And it might even do good, 
by rousing Julius out of that languid indiffer- 
ence to the future, that loose grasp of life, with 
its duties and pleasures alike, which was such 
asad, nay, a fatal thing to see in a young man 
of his age. 

“It was very little your brother said; only 
he told me his firm conviction that you had no 
real disease or feebleness of constitution. You 
would be all right if you could once bé roused 
out of your melancholy and moody fits by any 
strong feeling of any kind: made to take care 
of your health, work hard, though not too hard, 
and finally marry and settle.” 

“Did he say that? Did he want me to 
marry ?” 

“Very much indeed,” replied Edna, langh- 
ing. ‘‘Nomatch-making mother was ever more 
carnest on the subject. He said that a good 
wife would be the best blessing that could hap- 
pen to you, and the sooner it happened the bet- 
ter.” 4 

“ Were those his words ? 
obliged to him!” 

From the tone Edna could hardly tell wheth- 
er the young man was pleased or vexed, but he 
blushed extremely: so much so that she be- 
gan te blush too, and to question within herself 
whether she had not gone a little too far, and 
in her sublime grandmotherly indifference had 
overstepped the boundary of maidenly propriety. 
But at this instant the other two returned, and 
the conversation became general. 

Edna was glad Dr. Stedman had called hers 
‘Sa nice face.” It showed that he liked her, 
and she had rather thought the contrary. 
Scarcely from any expression or non-expression 
of the fact, but because he did not seem a per- 
son who would easily like any body: but once 
liking, his fidelity wonld be sure for life. Or 
so at least fancied Edna in her simple specula- 
tions upon character, in which she was fond of 
indulging—as most people are who do not take 
very much trouble in thinking about themselves. 
She must think about something, and not being 
given to lofty musings or abstract cogitations, 
she thought about her neighbors; and for the 
remainder of that walk about that special neigh- 
bor who had been her first acquaintance of the 
two; since Dr. Stedman had more than once 
declared, when they were jesting on the subject, 
that his acquaintanee with the sisters dated 
from the moment when he had been moved to 
such deep sympathy by Miss Edna’s arithmet- 
ical woes. 

She was glad he liked her, for she liked him; 
his keen intelligence, less brilliant than Julius’s, 
but solid, thorough, and clear; his honesty of 
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speech and simple unpretending goodness—es- $ 


pecially his unvarying goodness to his brother ; 
over whom his anxiety and his patience seemed 
endless; and Edna could understand it all, - In 
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the few private talks she and Dr. Stedman had 
together, their conversation seemed naturally 
to turn upon the nearest subject to both their 
hearts—their respective sister and brother, 

Was he falling in love with Letty, or fearing 
Julius would do so? Either chance was pos- 
sible, and yet improbable; nay, in the frank 
pleasure of their intercourse, Edna had almost 
ceased to dread either catastrophe. Now, as 
they turned homeward along the cliff, she no- 
ticed that Dr. Stedman looked exceedingly 
thoughtful—almost sad—that he either walked 
beside Letty, or when she was walking with his 
brother, he followed her continually with his eyes. 

No wonder. Edna thought she had never 
seen her sister so irresistibly attractive. If half 
the men in the world were on their knees at 
Letty’s feet, it would have scarcely been unnat- 
ural. And yet—and yet— 

Edna did not like to own it to herself—it 
seemed so unkind, unsisterly; still, if, as a per- 
fectly unprejudiced person she had been asked, 
was Letty the sort of girl likely to carry away 
captive Dr. Stedman, she should 
have said no. She should have 
thought a man with his deep na- 
ture would have looked deeper, 
expected more. With all her love 
for Letty, Letty would have been 
the last person in the world whom, 
had she been a man, she, Edna, 
would have fallen in love with; if 
Dr. Stedman had done so, she was 
a little surprised and—it must be 
confessed—just a trifle disappoint- 
ed. 

Chiefly so, she argued internal- 
ly, because she felt certain that 
Letty would never look at him, 
and then it might turn out such 
an unlucky business altogether— 
the worst yet; for the doctor was 
not a person to take things easily, 
or to be played fast and loose with, 
as was unfortunately rather Letty’s 
way. Edna felt by instinct that he 
would never be made a slave of — 
much more likely a tyrant. And if he should be 
very miscrable—break his heart perhaps—that 
is, supposing men ever do break their hearts for 
love—Edna would have been so very sorry for 
him, 

She watched him closely all the road home. 
She did not even ask him to come in to tea, as 
both brothers seemed half to expect, and as 
had been done more than once before the qnar- 
tette started together for their evening ramble. 
Nevertheless, one was arranged—to look at a 
wreck which had been washed ashore the pre- 
vious winter, and which Julius wished to make 
into a sketch for a possible picture. And though 
there was some slight opposition from Edna, 
who thought the walk would be too long for 
Letty, and from Dr. Stedman, for the same 
reason as regarded his brother, Julius was ob- 
stinate, and carried his point. 
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So they parted ; for the brief parting of an 
hour or two, which scarcely seemed such at 
all. 

Letty threw off her hat and lay down, with 
both her arms over her head, in an attitude ex- 
quisitely lovely. 

“I am quite tired, Edna; that doctor of 
yours does take such gigantic strides, and he 
talks on such solid subjects, it quite makes one’s 
head ache to follow him. I wonder why he 
chose me to walk with, and not you; but these 
wise men like silly women. I told him so. At 
least I owned I was silly ; but of course he didn’t 
believe it.” 

“ Of course not. 
about ?” 

“ Oh, nothing particular,” said Letty, with a 
slightly conscious air. ‘‘ Men all talk alike to 
me, I fancy.” 

Edna asked no more questions. 


But what was he talking 
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CHAPTER VII. 


‘¢ Wiz, do you mean to sit over your books 
all evening? Because if you do Pll not wait 
for you any longer, but take myself off at once.” 

“Where? Why, were you waiting ?” 

‘Don’t pretend that you have forgotten.” 
Julius spoke with somé of his old irritability. 
‘We were to walk as far as the wreck: and 
unless we start in good time the tide will have 
risen, and we shall not be able to pass the 
point; which would be uncomfortable for la- 
dies.” 

“ Did the ladies decide to go? I thought 
Miss Edna rather objected.” 

‘¢ Miss Edna’s objections were overruled. I 
arranged the matter.” 

Will smiled. 


“ Yes—I did. TI not have her and yon al- 
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ways getting your own way. I must have mine 
sometimes. I’m not your patient now, Will, 
and I have just as much right to enjoy myself 
as you have.” 

“Did any body say you hadn’t, my boy? 
Who hinders you? Carry out any plans you 
fancy, provided they do you no harm.” 

The doctor rose, put a mark in his book, and 
prepared to clear his ‘‘ rubbish” away. 

“So, Will, yon are going. I thought you 
would go, though you made believe to be so in- 
different about it.” 

The elder brother flushed up, for there was an 
under-tone of rudeness in the younger’s speech 
not exactly pleasant. But Will was too well 
aceustomed to the painful irritability of illness 
to take much heed of it. He only said: 

‘t For many reasons, I don’t consider the ex- 
pedition very wise; but if these young ladies 
are determined to go, they will be all the bet- 
ter for having a man to take care of them.” 

“They will have one in any case. Iam go- 
ing. No need for you to trouble yourself con- 
cerning them.” 

The sharpness of this speech made Dr. Sted- 
man turn round. He was not a man of many 
words, nor yet a very sensitive man—that is, 
he felt deep things deeply and strongly, but the 
small annoyances of life passed harmlessly over 
him. He had always had something else to think 
about than himself, and the way people treated 
him, For this reason he often did not even 

Ree Julius was annoyed; but he did now, 
and turned upon the brother a full, frank, good- 
natured smile. 

“ What are you vexed abont, lad? Do you 
want to have your friends all to yourself? If 
so, I’Il stay at home and read. I dare say Miss 
Edna—” 

‘t Stop there. Yes, Will, I am vexed with 
you, and I have good reason to be.” 

“t Qut with it, then.” 

t What business had you to go talking to 
Miss Edna abont me? Why open up to her 
iny weaknesses and follies, which nobody knows 
but you, and you only too much? Why should 
these two girls—for whom, mind you, I care not 
a straw, except that they are pleasant compan- 
ions—be taught to criticise me and pity me?” 

“ Pity you?” 

“ Of course they do—a poor fellow, with not 
a half-penny of money, and no health to earn it 
—wholly dependent upon you.” 

“ That is not quite true.” 

‘Yes, it is; and they must despise me—any 
girls would. There are times when I despise 
myself.” 

This outburst was so sudden, vehement, and 
inconsequent, as it seemed, that Will Stedman, 
thongh tolerably used to the like, scarcely knew 
what to answer. When he did, he spoke gen- 
tly, as to a passionate child who was talking at 
random. 

“ Indeed, Julius, I had no thought of annoy- 
ing you in what I said, which was, in truth, very 
little; and I felt I was saying it to a friend of 
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yours, who was quite welcome to repeat it to 
you if she chose.” 

“But why talk to her at all about me? 
What are my concerns to her? If a’ friend, 
she isn’t an old friend. Three weeks ago we 
had neither of us set eyes on either of these 
women. I wish we never had. I wish to 
Heaven we never had!” 

Will replied a little seriously : 

“I can not exactly see the reason of that. 
They are both pleasant enough, and, so far as 
we can judge, very excellent women.” 

‘*T hate your excellent women !” 

‘t You don’t hate these, though, I am sure of 
that, lad,” said the doctor, smiling. ‘Be con- 
tent; I have done yon no harm. I said not a 
word against you to Miss Edna—quite the con- 
trary.” 

“ But, I repeat, why speak of me at all ?” 

‘¢Perhaps I had my own reasons.” 

“ What are they? I insist upon knowing!” 
and Julius rose and walked up to his brother 
with a dramatic air. 

Will was comparing his watch with the clock 
on the mantle-piece. He paused to wind up 
and set both before he replied : 

“ Since you compel me to speak—and per- 
haps after all it’s best—it has struck me more 
than once, Julius, that you would very well like 
—and, moreover, it would not be a bad thing 
for you—to spend your life, as you have pretty 
well spent the last fortnight, with such a sweet, 
good, sensible little woman as Edna Kenderdine.” 

Julius threw himself back into his chair, and 
burst into shouts of laughter. 

“ Was that it? And so you were saying a 
good word for me to her] What a splendid 
idea! You are the queerest old fellow that 
ever was,” 

‘But, Julius—” 

‘*Don’t interrupt. Do let me have my laugh 
out. It’s the best joke I’ve ever heard. You 
dear old boy! What on earth have I ever 
done or said to make yon take such a ridicu- 
lous notion into your head ?” 

The doctor looked a little bewildered. 

**Tt did not seem to me s0 ridiculous; and, 
at any rate, it is hardly civil to the lady to sup- 
pose so. She is about your own age—perliaps 
a year older; but that would not signify much. 
She is healthy, bright, active, clever—” 

‘But oh, so plain. Now, Will, in the name 
of common-sense, do you think I ever could 
fall in love with a plain woman ?” 

The childlike directness and solemnity of 
the appeal broke down Will's gravity; he, too, 
laughed heartily. 

‘t Never mind. I’ve made a mistake, that’s 
all, I don’t know whether I’m glad or sorry. 
But still, it is a mistake; and I beg your par- 
don—Miss Edna’s too—for mixing up her name 
in such talk. Iam certain no idea of the kind 
has ever entered her head.” 

“I trust not—nay, I am sure not,” replied 
Julius, warmly. ‘‘She’s not an atom of a flirt 
—quite different from any girl I ever knew— 
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the best, kindliest, sweetest little soul. But I 
would as soon think of marrying her—or, in- 
deed, of marrying any body—” 

“ Wait till your time comes. Meanwhile, 
shake hands, and forget all this nonsense. 
Only, if ever you do fall seriously in love, 
come and tell it to your brother. He'll help 

ou.” 

‘Will he ?” said Julins, eagerly. 

But at that moment, sweeping past the win- 
dow, plainly visible beneath the half-drawn 
Venetian blind, came the violet folds of Letty 
Kenderdine’s well-known gown— the much- 
-abused winter gown which had in its old age 
been complimented, and sketched, and paint- 
ed, as making the loveliest bit of color, and 
the most charming drapery imaginable. 

‘““There they are: we must not keep them 
waiting,” said Dr. Stedman, as he took his hat 
and went out at once to the sisters. 

The three sat talking very merrily on the 
bench at the cliff edge for several minutes, till 
finding Julius did not appear, his brother went 
in to look for him. He had started off alone, 
leaving word that they were not to wait—he 
might possibly join them on their return. 

‘* Perhaps he wants to make a sketch or two 
alone,” said the doctor, apologetically. ‘*‘We 
will go without him.” 

‘í Certainly,” said Letty, who was a little te- 
nacious of the disrespect of delay. ‘ Dr. Sted- 
+ man, your brother is a most peculiar person; 
and I can never understand peculiar people.” 

‘‘He is peculiar in the sense of being much 
better than other people,” replied the doctor, 
who—whatever he might say to Julius—never 
allowed a word to be said against him, which 
idiosygcrasy at once amused and touched Edna. 
With the new idea she had taken concerning 
him, she resolved to watch William Stedman 
rather closely, and when, before they had gone 
=> half a mile, Julius turned up, and attached 
himself very determinedly, not to her side, but 
her sister’s, she fell into the arrangement with 
satisfaction. It would give her opportunities 
of observing more narrowly this big; quiet, 
grave man, who was not nearly so easy to read 
as his volatile, impulsive, but clever, affection- 
ate brother. 

So they descended the steep cliffs, and walked 
along underneath, just below high-water mark, 
where the wet sand was solid to their feet: a 
little party of two and two, close enough to 
make neither seem like a tête-à-tête, and yet 
sufficiently far apart to give to each a sense of 
voluntary companionship. But the conversa- 
tion of neither seemed very serious; for Letty’s 
gay langh was continually heard, and Edna 
made, ever and anon, sundry darts from her 
companion’s side to certain fascinating islands, 
formed by deeper channels intersecting the 
damp sand, and which had to be crossed 
through pools of shallow sea-water, crisped by 
the wind into wavelets pretty as a baby’s curls. 
Edna could not resist them; but whenever Dr. 
Stedman fell into silence—which he did pretty 
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often—she quitted him, and ran with the pleas- 
ure of a child to stand on one or other of these 
sand islands, and watch the long white rollers 
creeping in, each after each, as the tide kept 
steadily advancing upon the solitary shore. 

Very solitary it was, with the boundless sea 
before, and the perpendicular wall of cliff be- 
hind, and not an object to break the loneli- 
ness of thé scene, except that loneliest thing of 
all—the stranded ship. She lay there, fixed 
on the rock where she had struck, with the 
waves gradually reaching her and breaking 
over her, as they had done night and day, at 
every tide, for six months. 

Julius regarded her with his melancholy 
poet’s eyes. 

“How sad she looks—that ship! 
lost life.” 

‘¢ And what a fine ship she must have been! 
How very stupid of the sailors to go so near 
the rocks!” 

“How very stupid of any body to do any 
thing which is not the best and wisest thing to 
do! Yet we all do it sometimes, Miss Ken- 
derdine.” 

“Eh, Mr. Stedman? Just say that again, 
for I did not quite understand. You do say 
such clever things, you know.” 

“That was not clever, so I need not say it 
again. Indeed I’d better hold my tongue,” re- 
plied Julius, looking full at Letty Kenderdine, 
with the sudden thirst of a man who is looking 
for perfection, has been looking for it all his 
days, and can not find it. And Letty, with 
those blue eyes of hers—the sort of azure blue, 
large and limpid, which look so like heaven, 
except for a certain want of depth in them, dis- 
coverable not suddenly, but gradually—Letty 


Like a 


t“ Gave a side glance and looked down,” 


in her long accustomed way, thinking of no- 
thing in particular, unless it was that the even- 
ing was coming on, misty and gray, and the 
sands. were wet, and she had only her thin 
boots on. 

She meant no harm, poor girl! She was so 
accustomed to be admired, to have every body 
looking at her as Julius Stedman looked now, 
that it neither touched nor startled her, nor 
affected her in any way—especially as the look 
was only momentary; and the young man re- 
turned immediately to his ordinary lively talk 
—the chatter of society—in which he was mueh 
more au fait than his brother, and which Letty 
could respond to much more easily. Indeed 
she had felt the change of companionship to- 
night rather an advantage, and had exerted 
herself to be agreeable accordingly. Though 
no one could say she smiled on one brother 
more sweetly than on the other; for it was not 
her habit either to feel or to show preference. 
She just went smiling on, like the full round 
moon, on all.the world alike, as she had no- 
thing to do but to smile. Did any hapless 
wight fall, moonstruck —who was to blame? 
Surely not Letitia Keuderdine. 
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And, meanwhile, Edna too had been enjoy- 
ing herself very much, in a most harmless way, 
clambering over little rocks, and trampling on 
sea-weed—the bladders of which ‘‘ go pop,” as 
the children say, when you set your feet upon 
them—a proceeding which, I grieve to say, had 
amused this young schoolmistress as much as 
if she had been one of her own pupils. Finally, 
by Dr. Stedman’s assistance—for the rocks were 
slippery, and she was often glad of a helping 
hand—she gained the furthermost and most 
attractive sand island, and stood there, with 
her hat off, letting the wind blow in her face, 
for the sake of health and freshness; she was 
not solicitous about bloom or complexion. 

Yet Edna was not uncomely. There was a 
fairy grace about her tiny figure, and an un- 
affected enjoyment in her whole mien, which 
made her interesting even beside her beautiful 
sister. While she was looking at the sea, Dr. 
Stedman stood and looked at her, with a keen 
observation—inquisitive, and yet approving— 
approving rather than admiring; not at all the 
look he gave to Letty. And yet, perhaps, any 
woman, who was a real woman, would rather 
have had it of the two. 

‘You seem to enjoy yourself very much, 
Miss Edna. It does one good to see any per- 
son past childhood who has the faculty of being 
so thoroughly happy.” 

«Did I look happy? Yes, I think I am: all 
the more so because my happiness, my sea-side 
pleasure, I mean, will not last long. I want to 
get the utmost out of it I can, for we go home 
in three days.” 

‘t So soon? When did you settle that?” 

‘* At tea-time to-day. We must go, for we 
have spent all our money, and worn out all our 
clothes. Besides, it is time we were at home.” 

‘“ Have you taken all precautions about fu- 
migating, whitewashing, etc., that I suggest- 
cd?” (For she had told him about the fever, 
and asked his advice, professionally. ) 

“Yes; our house is quite safe now, and 
ready for us. And most of our pupils have 
promised to come back, We shall be in har- 
ness again directly after the holidays. Ah!” 
she sighed, hardly knowing why, except that 
she could not help it, “‘ I have need to be happy 
while I can. We have a rather hard life at 
home.” 

“Is it so?” Then, after a panse, ‘‘ Forgive 
me for asking, but have you no father living, no 
brothers? Are there only you two ?” 

‘t Only us two.” 

“It is a hard life then. I have seen enough 
of the world to feel keenly for helpless women 
left to earn their livelihood. If I had had a 
sister I would have been so good to her,” 

“I am sure you would,” said Edna, invol- 
untarily. And then she drew back uneasily. 
Was it possible that he could be thinking of 
her in that light—as a sister by marriage, who 
might one day take the place of a sister by 
blood? Was that the reason he was so spe- 
cially kind to her? 
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She could not have told why—bnt she did 
not quite like the idea, and her next speech 
was a little sharp, even though sincere. 

‘¢Yet, on the other hand, however kind a 
brother may be, it is great weakness and self- 
ishness in a sister to hang helplessly upon him 
—draining his income, preventing him from 
marrying, and so on. If I had ten brothers, 
I think I wonld rather work till I dropped than 
I would be dependent on any one of them.” 

“Would you? But would that be quite 
right ?” 

‘Yes, I think it would be right—for me, at 
least. I don’t judge others. Let all decide 
for themselves their own affairs, but, as for me, 
if I felt I was a burden upon any mortal man— 
father, brother, or—well, perhaps husbands are 
different, I have never thought much about that 
—TI believe it would drive me frantic.” 

‘You independent little lady!” said Dr. 
Stedman, laughing outright. ‘‘ And yet I beg 
your pardon,” he added, seriously. ‘I quite 
agree with you. J don’t see why a woman 
should be helpless and idle any more than a 
man. And a woman who, if she has to earn 
her daily bread, sets bravely to work and does 
it, without shrinking, without complaining, has 
my most entire respect and esteem.” 

“Thank you,” said Edna, and her heart 
warmed, and the fierceness that was rising 
there sank down again. She felt that she had 
found a friend, or the possibility of one, did 
circumstances ever occur to bring them any 
nearer than now. hich, however, was not 
probable, since, as to these Stedmans, she had 
determined that when they parted—they part- 
ed; that this brief intimacy, which had been so 
pleasant while it lasted, should become og both 
sides as completely ended as a dream. Indeed, 
it would be nothing else. The sort of associa- 
tion which seemed so friendly and natural bere, 
would, in their Kensington life, be utterly im- 
possible. 

‘c Things are hard enough even for us men,” 
said Dr. Stedman, taking up the thread of con- 
versation where Edna had dropped it. ‘* Work 
of any sort is so difficult to obtain. There is 
my brother now. He drifted into the career 
of an artist almost by necessity, because to get 
any employment such as he desired and was 
fitted for, was nearly impossible. Even I, who, 
unlike him, have had the advantage of being 
regularly educated for a profession—would you 
believe it, I have been in practice three years 
and have hardly made a hundred pounds. If 
I had not had a private income—small enough, 
but just sufficient to keep Julius and me in bread 
and cheese—I think we must have starved.” 

‘¢So he has told me. He says he owes you 
every thing—more than he can ever repay.” 

‘¢ He talks great nonsense. Poor fellow, if 
he has been unsuccessful it has neither been 
through idleness nor extravagance. But he has 
probably told you all about himself. And you, 
I find, have told him what I yesterday said to 
you concerning him.” 
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‘¢Was I wrong ?” 

“Oh no. If it had been a secret I should 
have said so, and you would have kept it. Yon 
look like a woman who could keep a secret. 
If I ever have one I will trust you.” 

What did he mean? Further hints on the 
matter of sisterhood? Edna earnestly hoped 
not. Perhaps the fatal time had passed over, 
since the people who fell in love with Letty 
usually proposed to her suddenly—in two or 
three days. Now Dr. Stedman had been with 
her a whole fortnight—every day and all day 
long—and, so far as Edna knew, nothing had 
happened. [If the sisters went away on Thurs- 
day nothing might happen at all. 

She dismissed her fears and went on with 
her talk, in which the two others soon joined ; 
the pleasant, desultory talk, half earnest, half 
badinage, of fonr young people allied by no 
special tie of kindred or friendship, bound only 
by circumstance and mutual attraction—that 
easy liking which had not as yet passed into the 
individual appropriation which with the keen 
delights of love creates also its bitter jealousies. 
In short, they stood, all of them, on the narrow 
boundary line of those two conditions of being 
which make hapless mortals—especially men— 
either the best or the worst company in the world. 

They strolled along the shore, sometimes two 
and two, sometimes falling into a long line of 
four, conversing rather than looking around 
them—for there was nothing attractive in the 
evening. A dull, gray sky, and a smooth, 
leaden-colored sea, had succeeded those won- 
derful effects of evening light which they had 
night after night admired so much; yet, still, 
they went on walking and talking, enjoying 
each other’s company, and not noticing much 
beyond, until Dr. Stedman suddenly stopped. 

** Julius, look there ; the tide is nearly round 
the point. We mnst turn back at once.” 

3 Letty gave a little scream. ‘‘ Oh, what will 
happen! Why did we go on so far? Edna, 
how could you—” 

“It was not your sisters fault,” said Dr. 
Stedman, catching the little scream and com- 
ing anxiously over to Letty’s side. ‘‘I was to 
blame; I ought to have noticed how far on the 
tide was.” 

“ But oh, what will happen ? 
cried Letty, wringing her hands. 

“Nothing will happen, I trust, beyond our 
getting our feet wet. Perhaps not that, if we 
walk on fast. Will you take my arm ?” 

‘No, mine,” said Julius, eagerly, and his 
brother drew back. 

“ Do not be alarmed, Miss Edna ; but indeed 
I see you are not,” said the doctor, striding on, 
while she kept pace with him as well as she 
could with her little short steps. ‘* We two will 
just walk on as fast as we can. There is no 
real danger. At worst we shall only get a good 
wetting; but that would be very bad for our in- 
valids.” 

“ Very bad. Letty—Mr. Stedman—please 
come on as fast as you can,” 
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“Will!” shouted ont Julius, ‘‘is it spring or 
neap tide ?” 

“I do not know; only get on. 
behind.” 

‘Get on yourself, and leave us alone.” 

** That isn’t your habit, I’m sure, Miss Edna,” 
said Will Stedman. 

‘¢ What isn’t my habit ?” 

‘To get on by yourself and leave others to 
get on alone, as my brother has just advised my 
doing.” 

“Oh, he did not know what he was say- 
ing.” 

This was all that passed between them, as 
walking as rapidly as they could, though often 
turning uneasily back to watch the other two, 
the elder brother and sister reached the point 
where a “race,” that is, a line of rocks reach- 
ing right up to the cliff, made the sea more tur- 
bulent, and where the cliff itself, jutting out a 
considerable way, caused the distance between 
it and high-water-mark to be scarcely more 
than a foot—in spring tides nothing at all. It 
was not exactly a dangerous place—not in calm 
weather like this. At most a wade up to the 
knees would have carried a wayfarer safely be- 
yond the point; bnt still it was an uncomforta- 
ble place to pass, and when Dr. Stedman and 
Edna reached it, they found the worst had come 
to the worst—there was no passage remaining, 
or merely a foot or two left bare, temporarily, 
at each ebb of the wave. 

There were no breakers, certainly; nothing 
more threatening than the long slow curves of 
tide that came creaming in, each with a white 
fringe of foam, over the smooth sand ; but when- 
ever they met, not sand bnt rocks, they became 
fiercer, and dashed themselves about in a way 
that looked any thing but agreeable, and ren- 
dered footing among the sea-weed and sharp 
stones extremely difficult. 

Edna and Dr. Stedman exchanged looks— 
uneasy enough. 

t You see ?” 

“Yes, I see. It is very unfortunate.” 

“ Will she be frightened, think you? Your 
sister J mean. She seems a timid person.” 

“ Rather, and she dislikes getting wet. How 
fast the tide comes in! Is there no chance of 
climbing a little way up the cliff?” 

‘No, the cliffs are perpendicular, 
for yourself.” 

But the doctor looked uneasily back, his 
mind full of the other two. 

“How slow they are! If they had only 
been here now we might cross at once, and es- 
cape with merely wet feet. There would be 
just time, Julius!” he shouted, impatiently. 
‘¢ Julius, do come on!” 

‘He can not,” Edna said, gently. ‘* Remem- 
ber, he can not walk like you.” 

‘Thank you; you are always thonghtful. 
No; I suppose there is no help for it. We may 
as well sit down and wait.” He sat down, but 
started up again immediately. ‘‘I beg your 
pardon, Miss Edna, but would you like to go 
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on? I can easily take yon past the point and 
return again for them. Will you come?” 

‘c No, oh .no.? And she, too, sat down on 
the nearest stone ; for she was very tired. 

It was full five minutes before Julins and 
Letty reached the point, and by that time the 
sea was tumbling noisily against the very foot 
of the cliff. Julius at once saw the position 
of things and tnrned anxiously to his brother. 

« Will, this is dreadful. Not for ns, bnt for 
these ladies. What shall we do?” 

Letty caught at once the infection of fear. 

‘What is so dreadful? Oh, I see. Those 
waves, those waves! they have overtaken us. 
I shall be drowned. Oh, Dr. Stedman, tell me 
—am I going to be drowned ?” 

And she left Julins’s arm and clntched the 
doctor’s, her. beautiful features pallid and dis- 
torted with fear. Also with something else 
besides fear, which shows plainly enongh in 
most faces at a critical moment like this, when 
there awakes either the instinct of self-preser- 
vation, said to be natnre’s first law, or a far di- 


viner instinct, which is not always—yet, thank |. 


God ! it is often—also human nature. 

Dr, Stedman was an acnte man. No trne 
doctor can well be otherwise. He said little, 
but he observed much. Now, as he looked fix- 
edly down upon the lovely face a curions 
echange came over his own. More than once, 
without replying, he heard the piteous cry— 
sharp even to querulousness — ‘‘ Shall I be 
drowned ?” and then gently released himself 
from Letty’s hold. 

“My dear Miss Kenderdine, if any were 
drowned, there wonld be four. Bnt I assnre 
vou nothing so tragical is likely to happen. 
Look at the line of sea-weed all along the shore ; 
that is high-water-mark ; further the tide will 
not advance.” 

‘¢ But the point—the point.” 

“Even at the point the water is not more 
than six inches deep. It conld not drown 
you.” . 

‘* But it will spoil my boots, my dress—every 
thing. Oh, Edna, how conld you be so foolish 
a3 to let us come ?” 

Edna indeed did feel and look very con- 
science-smitten, till Dr. Stedman said, rather 
abruptly : ; 

‘There is no use regretting it, or scolding 
one another; we were all eqnally to blame. 
Don’t let us waste time now in chattering about 
it.” 

‘No indeed. Let us get home as quickly 
as we can. Letty, take hold of me, and try to 
wade through.” 

But Letty, tall as she was, shrank in childish 
terror from the tronbled waters, and several 
more precious minutes were wasted in conquer- 
ing her fears, and finding the easiest passage 
for her across the sands. Meantime the line 
of sea-weed began to be tonched—nay, drifted 
ominously higher and higher by each advancing 
wave, until Dr. Stedman noticed it. 

“ Look!” he said in an nnder-tone to Edna; 
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‘“last tide may have been neap, but this is evi- 
dently a spriug-tide. ° It makes a great differ- 
ence. We must go on without losing more 
time. How shall we divide ?” 

“ I'll help Letty.” 

“ No, that is scarcely safe—two women to- 
gether. Shall I take your sister, and you my 
brother? You can assist him best. Poor fel- 
low! this is more dangerons for him than for 
any of us. Julius!” he called out, “don’t waste 
more time ; take Miss Edna and start.” 

Julius turned sharply upon his brother: 

“ Excuse me, bnt we have already made our 
plans. Come, Miss Kenderdine.” 

Will Stedman once more drew back, and 
would not interfere, bnt he looked serionsly un- 
easy. > 

‘¢ What must be done?” he said again to 
Edna. ‘‘I wanted yon to walk with Julins. 
She can not take care of him—she is too timid. 
She will only hang helplessly upon him, and 
drag him back when he onght to get on as fast 
as possible.” 

‘*Is there danger—rea] danger ?” 
“Not of drowning, as your sister thinks’”— 


with a slight curl of the not too amiable mouth ` 


—“ but of my brother’s getting so wet and ex- 
hansted that his illness may return. Look! he 
is staggering now, the tide runs so strong. 
What can I do?” 

‘t Go and help them.. 
first.” 

“But you?” 

“I can not eross by myself. I see that,” 
said Edna, looking with a natural shiver of 
dread at the now fast-rising waves. ‘‘ But I 
can stay here. I should not be afraid, even if 
I had to wait till the tide turns.” 

‘ That will be midnight. No, about eleven, 
I think.” , 

‘“ Even so, no harm will come to me; I ean 
walk up and down this beach, or else I could 
clamber to that ledge on the cliff where the 
cliff-swallows are building. The highest tide 
could not reach me there. I'll try it. Good- 
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She spoke cheerfully, reaching out her hand. 
Dr. Stedman grasped it warmly. 

‘Yon are the bravest and most unselfish lit- 
tle woman I ever knew.” 

“ Then yon can not have known many,” said 
she, laughing; for, somehow, her conrage rose. 
‘t Now, withont another word, go.” 

He went, bnt retnrned again in a minute to 
find poor Edna clambering painfully to her ledge 
in the rock. He helped her up as well as he 
could, then she again urged him to leave her. 

‘Tcannot. It seems so wrong—quite cruel.” 

‘‘It is not crnel—it is only right. Yon and 
I are far the strongest. 
those two.” 

‘I have taken care of him all my life, poor 
fellow !” 

“That I can well believe. Hark! is Letty 
screaming? Oh, Dr. Stedman, never mind me. 


For pity’s sake go and help them safe home.” 
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“I will,” said he, ‘‘and then I'll come back 
for you in a boat, if possible, only let me see 
you safe. One step more. Put your hand on 
my shoulder. You're all right now ?” 

‘t Quite right, and really very comfortable, 
considering.” 

“This will make you more so, and I don’t 
need it.” 

He took off his coat and threw it up to her, 
striding off before she had time to refuse. 

« Miss Edna!” and to her great uneasiness 
she saw him looking back once more. ‘You'll 
not be frightened ?” 

“Not a bit. Oh, please go!” 

‘* Very well, I am really going now. But 
I'll never forget this day.” 

Edna thought the same. 


———— 


CHAPTER VIII. 


Epna sat on her ledge of rock, to the great 
discomfiture of the cliff-swallows, for a length 
of time that appeared to her indefinite. She 
had no means of measuring it, for the very 
simple reason that the sisters only had one re- 


liable watch between them, and, when it gave 
her no trouble, Letty usually wore it. Now, 
in her long, weary vigil, Edna’s mind kept turn- 
ing regretfully and with a childish pertinacity 
tothis watch, and wishing she had had the cour- 
age—she did think of-so doing once, and hesi- 
tated —to borrow Dr. Stedman’s. It would 
have been some consolation, and a sort of com- 
panion to her, during the hour or two she should 
still have to wait before the tide went down. 
That was, supposing Dr. Stedman found it im- 
possible to get the boat; which, when the even- 
ing began to close in, aud still there was no sign 
of him, she thought must have been the case. 
She was not exactly alarmed: she knew that 
the highest spring-tide could never reach the 
ledge where she sat—where the birds’ marvel- 
ous instinct had placed their nests. Her posi- 
tion was safe enough, but it was terribly lonely ; 
and when night came rapidly on, and she ceased 
to distinguish any thing except the momentary 
flashes of foam over the sea—for the wind had 
risen, and the white horses had begun to appear 
—she felt sadly forlorn—nay, forsaken. The 
swallows ceased their fluttering and chattering, 
and becoming accustomed to her motionless pres- 
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ence, settled down to roost; soon the only sound 
she heard was the waves breaking against the 
eliff beneath her feet. She seemed to hear 
them quite close below her: so the spring-tide 
must have been a high one; and she felt thank- 
ful for this little nook of safety—damp and com- 
fortless as it was: growing more so, since, with 
the darkness, a slight rain began to fall. 

Edna drew Dr. Stedman’s coat over her 
shoulders, as some slight protection to her poor 
little shivering, solitary self: thinking gratefully 
how good it was of him to leave it, and hoping 
earnestly he had. got home safely, even though 
in ignominious and discreditable shirt-sleeves. 
And, amidst all her dreariness, she laughed 
alond to think how fanny he would look, and 
how scandalized Letty would be, to see him in 
such an ungentlemanly plight, and especially to 
walk with him through the village. . But while 
she laughed the moral courage of the thing 
touched her. It was not every gentleman who 
would thus have made himself appear ridiculous 
in a lady’s eyes for the sake of pure kindness, 

And then, in the weary want of something to 
occupy her mind and to pass the time away, 
she fell into vague speculations as to how all 
this was to end: whether Dr. Stedman really 
wished to marry Letty; whether Letty would 
have him if he asked her. One week would 
show; since, after Thursday, circumstances 
woald be se completely changed with them all 
that their acquaintanceship must, if mere ac- 
quaintance, die a natural death. No “‘ gentle- 
men visitors” could be allowed by the two young 
schoolmistresses; so that even though the Sted- 
mans lived within a mile of them—which fact 
Edna knew, though they were not aware she 
knew it—still they were not very likely to meet. 
People in and near London often pass years 
without meeting, even though living in the next 
street. And if so—if this association, just as it 
Was growing quite pleasant, were thus abruptly 
to end—would she be glad or sorry? 

Edna asked herself the question more than 
once. She could not answer it, even to her 
own truthful heart. She really did not know. 

But she soon ceased to trouble herself about 
that or any thing; for there came upon her a 
feeling of intense cold, also—let it not disgrace 
her in poetical eyes, this healthy-framed and 
healthy-minded little woman!—of equally in- 
tense hunger: during which she had a vision 
of the bread and cheese and beer lying on the 
parlor-table, so vivid and tantalizing that she 
could have cried. She began to agree with 
Dr. Stedman that it was rather cruel to have 
left her here—at least for so long—so much 
longer than she had anticipated. 

Surely they had all got home safe by this 
time. Nothing had happened—nothing was 
likely to happen; for she had secn them with 
her own eyes cross safely the perilous point and 
enter upon the stretch of level sand. With a 
slightly sad feeling she had watched the three 
black figures moving on—two together and one 
a little apart—till they vanished behind a turn 
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in the cliff. Beyond that nothing eonld be 
safer, though it was a good long walk. 

‘‘ And that young man is weak still,” thought 
Edna, compsssionately. ‘*Of course he could 
not walk quickly; and Letty never can. Be- 
sides, when she learned I was left behind she 
might have been unwilling to go home without 
me.” 

But while making this excuse to herself Ed- 
na’s candid mind rejected it as a fiction. She 
knew well, that with all her good-nature, Letty 
was not given to self-denial: being one of those 
theoretically-virtuous people who are content 
to leave their heroisms to be acted out by some 
one else. But the doctor: he was a man—a 
courageous and kindly man, too. He surely 
would never leave a poor, weak woman to spend 
the night npon this dreary ledge of rock. 

“He said he would bring a boat; but he 
may not be able to get one, or to pilot it in this 
darkness and among all these rocks. It would 
not be safe.” And this thought conquered all 
her personal uneasiness. ‘‘Oh, I hope he will 
not try it. Suppose he did, and something 
were to happen to him! I wish I had told 
him I would wait till the tide went down. 
Rather than any risk to him I would have sat 
here till daylight.” 

And with a kind of vague terror of ‘‘ some- 
thing happening”—such terror as she had nev- 
er felt concerning any one except Letty—nay, 
with her very slightly, for in their dull, peace- 
ful lives had occurred none of those sudden 
tragedies which startle life out of its even 
course, and take away forever the sense of se- 
curity against fate—Edna sat and listened for 
the sound of oars, of voices—of any thing; 
straining her ears in the intense stillness until 
the sensation became actual pain. 

But she heard nothing except the lap-lap 
of the tide going down—either it was going 
down, for it sounded fainter every minute, or 
else she herself was sinking into a state of 
sleepy exhaustion, more dangerous than any 
danger yet. For if she fainted or dropped 
asleep she might fall from her narrow seat and 
be seriously hurt. She thought, should he 
come and find her there, lying just at his feet, 
with a limb broken, or otherwise injured, how 
very sorry Dr. Stedman would be! 

All these fancies came and went, in every 
form of exaggeration, till poor Edna began to 
fancy her wits were leaving her. She drew 
herself as far back against the rock as possible, 
crouching down like a child, leaned her head 
back, and quietly cried. Then excessive drows- 
iness came over her: she must, for some min- 
utes at least, have actually fallen asleep. 

She was roused by hearing herself called: in 
her confused state she could not think where 
or by whom; and her tongue was paralyzed 
and her limbs frozen just as if she had the 
nightmare. 

‘““Miss Edna—Miss Edna!” the shouting 
went on, till the cliffs echoed with it. ‘‘ Where 
are you? Do answer—only one word!” 
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Then the voice ceased, and a light like a 
glow-worm began.to wander up and down the 
rocks below. Edna tried to call, but could not 
make herself heard. The whole thing seemed 
a kind of fever-dream. 

At length, sitting where she was, she felt a 
warm hand touch her. She uttered a little ery. 

“You are alive,” some one said. ‘‘'Thank 
God !” 

Though she knew it was Dr. Stedman, and 
tried her utmost to appear the brave little wo- 
man he had called her, Edna’s strength failed. 
She could not answer a word, but fell into a vi- 
olent fit of sobbing, in the which the doctor 
soothed her as if she had been a child. 

‘‘There now. Never mind crying—it will be 
a relief. You are quite safe now; Ihave come 
to fetch you home. Oh, if I could but have 
got back here a little sooner!” 

And then Edna was sufficiently her natural 
self to ask eagerly if no harm had befallen Let- 
ty or his brother—if they were both safe at 
home ? 

‘Yes, quite safe. But it was a long busi- 
ness. Twice I thought Julius would have 
broken down entirely.” 

‘ And my sister?” 

“ Your sister is perfectly well, only a good 
deal frightened.” 

“Was she very nneasy about me ?” 

“Not overwhelmingly so,” said Will Sted- 
man, with that slight hardness, approaching 
even to sarcasm, which came occasionally into 
his voice as well as his manner, giving the im- 
pression that if very good he was not always 
very amiable. ‘‘But come! we are losing 
time; and I have to get you safe home now. 
I have no boat. Iwas delayed; they were so 
long in reaching home that when I went after 
a boat the water was too shallow to make it 
available—the men refused it.” 

** How did you come, then ?” 

“I waded. But the tide is down now. We 
may easily walk—that is, if you can walk. 
Try.” 

Edna stretched her poor cramped limbs, and 
attempted to descend. But she grew dizzy; 
her footing altogether failed her. 

“I can’t stand,” she said, helplessly. 
will have to leave me here till morning.” 

“ Impossible.” 

“Oh no! Indeed, I don’t much mind.” 

For in her state of utter exhaustion any 
thing—even to lie down there and die—seemed 
easicr than to be forced to make a single effort 
more. 

« Miss Edna,” said the doctor, with all the 
doctor in his tone—calm, firm, authoritative— 
‘you can not stay here. Yon must be got 
home somehow. If you can not walk I must 
carry you.” 

Then Edna made. a violent effort, and suc- 
ceeded in crawling, with both hands and feet, 
down the cliff-side to the level sands. But as 
soon as she stood upright and attempted to 
walk her head swam round and consciousness 
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quite left her. She remembered nothing more 
till she found herself lying on the sofa, in their 
own parlor, opposite a blazing fire, with Letty 
—only Letty—sitting beside her. 

‘Mrs. Williams! oh, Mrs. Williams! come 
here! She’s quite herself now. My sister— 
my dear little twin-sister! Oh, Edna, I thought 
you were dead. I have been near breaking 
my heart about you.” 

And Letty hugged and kissed her, and hung 
over her, and gave her all manner of things to 
eat, to drink, and to smell at—with an affec- 
tioni the genuineness of which was beyond all 
doubt. For Letty was no sham; she had a 
real heart, so far as it went, and that was why 
Edna loved her. All the better that it was 
a keen-eyed love, which never looked for what 
it could not find, and had the sense not to ex- 
act from the large, splendid, open-bosomed 
Gloire. de Dijon, the rich depths of perfume 
that lie hidden in the red moss-rose. 

“Yes, Letty dear, I must have frightened 
you very much,” said she, clinging to her sis- 
ter, and trying to recall, bit by bit, what had 
happened, ‘It must have been a terrible sus- 
pense for you. But indeed I could not help 
it. It was impossible for me to get home. 
How did I ever get home at all?” 

“I don’t know, except that Dr. Stedman 
brought you. You were quite insensible when 
he carried you in, and he had a deal of trouble 
to bring you to. Oh, it was such a comfort to 
have a doctor in the house! and he was so 
kind!” 

« Where is he now?” And as Edna tried to 
raise her head a faint color came into her 
white face, 

“He has just gone away. He said it was 
much better that, when you came to yourself, 
you should find nobody beside you but me— 
that he had to sit up reading till about three 
in the morning ; and if you were worse I was to 
send for him—not otherwise. He told me not 
to frighten myself or you. He was not uneasy 
about you at all; you would soon recover, you 
were such an exceedingly healthy person. In- 
deed, Edna, he must be a very clever doctor: 
he seemed to understand you as if he had 
known you all your life.” 

Edna smiled, but she felt too weak to talk. 
“ And you—how did you get home ?” 

‘Oh, it was a terrible business. I was so 
frightened. And that young Julius Stedman— 
he was no help at all. He is but a poor stick 
of a fellow for all practical purposes, aud gets 
cross at the least thing. Still, when we reached 
home, and his brother started off again to fetch 
you, he was very kind also.” 

“Iam sure he would be.” 

‘ He sat with me all the time we were wait- 
ing for you; I sent for Mrs. Williams, so it was 
quite proper—but, indeed, I was too miserable 
to think much about propriety. I only thought, 
What if you were to be drowned, and I were 
to lose my dear little sister—my best friend in 
all this world? Oh, Edua, Edna!” 
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And once again Letty kissed and embraced 
her, shedding oceans of tears—honest tears. 

Mrs. Williams, too, put her apron to her 
eyes. She had grown “mighty fond” (she de- 
clared afterward) of these two young ladies. 
She was certain they were real ladies, though 
they had only one bottle of wine in the cup- 
board, and their living was as plain as plain 
could be. So she, too, worthy woman! shed a 
few glad tears over Miss Edna’s recovery, until 
Edna declared it was enough to make a person 
quite coneeited to be thought so much of. 
And then, being still in a weak and confused 
state, she suffered herself to be carried off to 
bed by Mrs. Williams and Letty. 

It was a novelty for Edna to be taken care 
of. Kither she was very healthy—thongh so 
fragile looking—or she did not think much 
about her own health, which is often the best 
method of securing it; but for years such a 
thing had not happened to her as to lie in bed 
till noon, and have Letty waiting upon her. It 
was rather pleasant than otherwise for an hour 
or two, until Letty began to weary a little of 
her unwonted duties, and Edna of the dignity 
of invalidism. So she rose, and, though still 
feeling dizzy and strange, crept down stairs, 
and settled herself in her usual place, with her 
work-basket beside her. 

There Dr. Stedman found her, when, having 
sent a preliminary message through Mrs. Will- 
jams, he came, in the course of the afternoon, 
to visit his patient. 

His patient he seemed determined to con- 
sider her. He entered the room with a due air 
of medical gravity—nay, a little more formal 
than his customary manner—touched her pulse, 
and asked a few unimportant questions, after a 
fashion which quite removed the slight awk- 
wardness which Edna felt, and was painfully 
conscious she showed, toward him. 

“ Yes, she will soon be quite well,” said 
he, turning to Letty. ‘‘ Your sister is thin 
and delicate-looking, Miss Kenderdine, but she 
will take a great deal of killing, she has such 
a thoroughly pure constitution. You need not 
be in the least alarmed about her. Still, I will 
just look after her for a day or two, profession- 
ally—I mean in an amateur professional way— 
if she will allow me.” 

Letty was overflowing with thanks. Edna 
remained silent. She disliked being Dr. Sted- 
man’s, or indeed any doctor’s patient; but her 
position would have been still more difficult had 
he appeared to-day in the character of her 
brave preserver, who had waded through the 
stormy billows, like a Norse hero, and carried 
her back in his arms—as she now was sure he 
had carried her, for he could have got her home 
in no other way. But he had said nothing 
about this, and, apparently, nobody had asked 
him. Nor did he refer to it now, for which re- 
serve Edna was very grateful. She would not 
have known what to say, nor how to thank him, 
but his delicate silence on the matter made all 
things easy. 
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Likewise Letty, who was not given to pene- 
trate too deeply below the surface of things, 
‘seemed blessed with a most fortunate lack of 
inquisitiveness. She made no reference to last 
night, but sat talking sweetly to the doctor, in 
the character of affectionate nurse and sister, 
looking the while so exquisitely lovely that Ju- 
lius, who, on his brother’s suggestion, had been 
invited in to see Edna, was driven to beg per- 
mission to make a sketch of her on the spot, in 
the character of a guardian angel. 

Nobody objected—for the young artist was 
treated like a spoiled child by them all. And, 
as it was a wet day—so wet that nobody could 
think of going out, and every body would be 
dull enough indoors—they agreed to share their 
dullness and spend the afternoon together. 
For, as some one suggested, their time was 
drawing short now. 

So Julius brought in his sketch-book and fell 
to Work. After a long discussion as to what 
sort of an angel Miss Kenderdine was to be 
made into, it was finally decided that she wonld 
do exactly as one of the Scandinavian Valkyria, 
who wait in the halls of Odin to receive the souls 
of the departed slain. 

‘*Ts that the business of gnardian angels?” 
asked Will Stedman. ‘‘I should have thought 
they would have done better in taking care of 
the living than making a fuss over the dead.” 

Julius looked annoyed. ‘‘ Pray excuse Will, 
Miss Kenderdine. He is not at all poetical; 
he always takes a matter-of-fact view of things. 
Now, just the head bent, with a pitying sort of 
expression, if you can manage it. Thank you 
—that will do exactly.” 

-And Julius, with that keen, eager, thirsty 
look, which for the last few days had begun to 
dawn in his face, gazed at Letty Kenderdine, 
who smiled as usual, calm and moonlike. Even 
as Andrea del Sarto’s Lucrezia might have 
smiled on him, and as dozens more as lovely 
women to the end of time will continue to 
smile, maddeningly, upon the two types of men 
with whom such charms are all-powerful—the 
sensualist, who cares for mere beauty and it 
alone; the poet, who out of his own nature 
idealizes physical perfectness into the perfec- 
tion of the soul. 

But there is a third type which unites both 
these. Was it to this that William Stedman 
belonged ?—that is, in his real heart, though 
his eyes might have been temporarily no wiser 
than his neighbors’, 

He seemed a little changed in his manner 
since yesterday, graver, and yet franker and 
freer, He made no atterapt to interfere with 
his brother’s complete engrossment of Letty, 
thongh he watched the two very closely at in- 
tervals. This Edna saw, and drew her own 
‘econelusions therefrom; but they were errone- 
ous conclusions. Nevertheless, they made her 
resolve more strongly than ever that with next 
Thursday this intimacy should entirely cease. 
That one or both of these brothers should fall 
in love with Letty was a catastrophe to be 
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avoided if possible. They were two good men, 
she was sure of that, and they should neither of 
them suffer if she could help it. No: just two 
days more, and the acquaintance with the Sted- 
mans should come to a natural and fitting close. 

This being decided Edna threw herself un- 
resistingly into the pleasure of it while it lasted. 
For it was a pleasure—she had ceased to doubt 
that. No good, simple-hearted, sensible woman 
could help enjoying the society of two such men, 
each so different, and yet each acting as a set- 
off tothe other. Julius, when he flung himself 
into conversation, was not only clever but brill- 
iant; William said little, but whatever he did 
say, he said it tothe point. ‘True, as his brother 
had accused him, he did now and then take a 
matter-of-fact view of things; but his matter- 
of-factness was neither stupid nor commonplace, 
He might be slow, or obstinate, or hard to please, 
but he was not a fool—not a bit of it; in spite 
of his grave and solid temperament, most peo- 
ple would have considered him an exceedingly 
clever man, in his own undemonstrative way. 

So Edna thought. And since he chose to 
talk to her, she talked to him back again, and 
enjoyed the exercise. For there could hardly 
have been a greater contrast than these two. 
Edna Kenderdine, though so quiet, was not a 
passive, scarcely even a calm woman. What- 
ever she felt, she felt acutely. Life and ener- 
gy, feeling and passion, quivered through every 
movement of her small frame, every feature of 
her plain but sensitive and spiritual face—more 
-so to-day than usual, through the excitement 
left behind by her last night’s peril. Also by 
another sort of excitement, for which she could 
not at all account, but which seemed to make 
her whole being thrill like a harp newly tuned, 
which the lightest touch causes to tremble into 
music. 

She could not think how it was: she ought 
to have been miserable, leaving that pleasant 
place to go back to London, and work, and 
endless anxieties. Yet she was not miserable ; 
nay, she felt strangely happy during the whole 
of this day, wet as it was, and through great 
part of the next day—except the hour or two 
that she occupied in packing. 

There, in the solitude of her own room—for 
Letty, whose back was quite too long for pack- 
ing, was sitting on the bench outside, between 
the two Stedmans—poor Edna felt just a little 
sad and dull. They had had such a happy 
time, and it was now over, or nearly over: ay, 
forever!—such times do not retnrn. People 
say they will, and plan renewed meetings of the 
same sort; but these seldom come about, or if 
they do, things are different. Edna, in her 
level existence, had not known enough either 
of happiness or misery to feel keenly the irre- 
coverableness of the past; still she had sense 
enough to acknowledge that a time such as she 
and Letty had had for the last fortnight, so ex- 
ceptional in its circumstances and its utter un- 
worldliness of contentment, was never likely to 
occur twice in their lives. 


did was done quite as nsual. 
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First, because two hard-working, solitary wo- 
men were never likely again to be thrown into 
such close yet perfectly harmless and blameless 
relations with two such young men as the Sted- 
mans—thorongh gentlemen, refined in act and 
word, never by the slightest shadow of a shade 
crossing the boundary of those polite and chiv- 
alric attentions which every man may honor-»_ 


ably pay to every woman; men, too, whom they + 


could so heartily respect, who apparently led a 
life as pure and simple as theirown. At this 
time it was with the young men as with the 
young women, such an innocently idle life. 
When they met again, if they ever did meet, 
they would all be in the whirl of London, ab- 
sorbed in work—the restless, jarring, selfish 
work of the world—in which they might both 
seem and be quite different sort of people, both 
in themselves and to one anotlier. 

So thought Edna, as she hastened her pack- 
ing in order to go down to the others—who did 
not seem to want her much, she fancied. Still, 
she wanted them: there were several things 
she would like still to talk about to Dr. Sted- 
man, and why should she not talk to him as 
long as she could? 

As she closed her trunk the heavy fall of the 
lid felt like closing a bright chapter in her ex- 
istence. She had an instinct that such sea- 
sons do not come often, and that when they 
do they are brief as bright. She did not weep 
—this cheerful-hearted Edna, who had, and 
was always likely to have, enough to do and to 
think of to keep her from unnecessary griev- 
ing. She locked her box, having placed inside 
it the little mementoes they were carrying 
home—a pebble which Letty had picked up on 
the beach, supposed to contain the possibility 
of a valuable brooch, if they could afford to 
have it cut and set ; a piece of some queer sort 
of sea-weed which Dr. Stedman had given her, 
telling her that, if hung up in a dry place, it 
would prove a faithful barometer for months 
and years; also, pressed between her blotting- 
book’s leaves, the very biggest of primroses, a 
full inch in diameter, which she had gathered 
in a competition with Julius Stedman. All 
these trifles, and a few more, which were no- 
body’s business but her own, she locked up 
fast: but as she did so Edna sighed. 


— M 


CHAPTER IX. 


In this love-tale I find I am telling the story 
of the women more than of the men—which is 
not unnatural. 

But, in truth, of the men there is as yet lit- 
be told. Their passion had not arrived 
Every thing they 

No doubt they 
seized every opportunity of joining their fair 
neighbors — watched them out and in; met 
them constantly on the cliff and down the 
shore; contrived, in short, by some means 
or other, to spend with them nearly the whole 


tle 
at the demonstrative stage. 
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of the last three days; but beyond this they 
did not go. And even this was done by a 
tacit understanding, without prior arrange- 
ments. Men are much more delicately reti- 
cent in love-affairs than women. Many wo- 
men, even good women, will chatter merciless- 
ly about things which a man would scorn to 
reveal, and think himself a brute to pry into. 

On the Wednesday night the brothers had 
sat till ten o’clock in the Misses Kenderdine’s 
parlor—the visits were always there. On no 
account would the sisters have penetrated into 
that bachelor sanctum, of which, in its chaos 
of bachelor untidiness, they had sometimes 
caught a glimpse through the open door—to 
Edna's pity and Letty’s disdain. The young 
men themselves felt the contrast between their 
masculine chamber of horrors and the feminine 
sitting-room opposite, which, humble and bare 
as it was, looked always cheerful, neat, and 
nice. 

“í What a muddle we do live in, to be sure!” 
said Will, when they returned this last evening 
to their own parlor. But he sat down to his 
books, and Julius to his drawing, and there 
they both worked away till nearly midnight, 
without exchanging ten words. : 

At length Will rose and suggested his broth- 
er’s going to bed. 

“We have to be up early to-morrow, you 
know.” 

“« Have we?” 

Will smiled. ‘‘Didn’t I hear yon settling 
with the Misses Kenderdine to see them off by 
the coach? It starts at seven A.M.” 

«I said I would go; but that does not imply 
your going.” 

« Oh, I should like tō go and see the last of 
them,” said Wilk 

“It may not be the > There is no neces- 
sity it should be. ‘They live in London, and 
so do we.” 

“ Do you know their address?” Will asked, 
abruptly. 

“No. Do you?” 

“í Certainly not. They did not tell me, and 
I should have thought it a great piece of im- 
pertinence to inquire.” 

“Should you? Perhaps you are right. I 
assure you I have never asked them—though 
I intended to ask to-morrow. But one wouldn’t 
do the ungentlemanly thing on any account. 
So I suppose, if they give us no special invita- 
tion to call on them, they will drift away like 
all the pleasant things in this world, and we 
shall never see them more.” 

Julius spoke sentimentally—nay, dolefully ; 
but with a complete resignation of himself to 
fate, as was his character. He never struggled 
much against any thing. 

Will moved restlessly among his books—pil- 
ing and re-piling them in a vain effort at or- 
der. At last he let them be, and lifting up 
his head, looked his brother steadily in the 
face. 

“c Yes, I suppose at seven to-morrow morn- 
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ing we shall see the last of them. And I think 
it ought to be so.” 

“Why?” said Julins, sharply, taking at once 
the opposition side, as was also his character. 

Dr. Stedman paused a minute before speak- 
ing, and the blood rose in his rugged brown 
face as he spoke. 

“Because, Julius, in plain English, two 
young men can not go on in this sort of free- 
and-easy way with two young women—at least, 
not in any place but here, and not here for 
very long—without getting talked about, which 
would be very unpleasant. For the men it 
doesn’t matter, of course, which makes it all 
the more incumbent on us to be careful over 
the women.” 

“Careful! What nonsense!” 

“ No, it isn’t nonsense, though perhaps my 
speaking about it may be. But I’ve had it on 
my mind to speak, and it’s better ont than in.” 

“ Very well, then. Preach away.” 

And Julius stretched himself along the sofa, 
his arms over his head, listening with a half- 
vexed, half-contemptuous air. 

‘* Well, lad,” said Will, stoutly, ‘‘I think 
that for a man, because he likes a girl’s society, 
to daunder after her and hang on to her apron- 
string till he gets her and himself talked about, 
is a piece of most arrant folly—not to say 
knavery; for he gets all the fun and she all the 
harm. It’s selfishness—cowardly selfishness— 
and I won’t do it! You may if you choose; 
but I won’t do it!” 

“Do what?” said Julius, with an irritable 
and most irritating laugh. ‘‘ What’s the use 
of blazing up and striking your hand on the 
table 4s if you were striking me—which, per- 
haps, it’s what you're after? Come on, then!” 

“ Do you suppose I’m an idiot ?” 

“Or I either? What harm have I done? 
Was I going to offer myself on the spot to 
either of your fair friends? A pretty offer it 
would be! <A fellow who has not a half-penny 
to bless himself with. Why, she’d kick me out 
of doors, and serve me right, too. No—no!” 
and Julius laughed again very bitterly: ‘I 
know women better than that. Pray compose 
yourself, Will. I’m not going to be a down- 
right fool.” 

“ You quite mistake me,” said Will, gravely. 
‘Any man has a right to ask the love of any 
woman—even if he hasn’t a half-penny. But 
he has no right to pay her tender attentions, 
and set people gossiping about her, and perhaps 
make her fancy he likes her, when he either 
does not like her, or doesn’t see his way clear 
to marry her. It’s not to be done, lad—not to 
be done.” 

“ And have I any intention of doingit? Yon 
foolish old fellow—what crotchets you take up! 
Why—hang it—if I had never flirted more than 
I have here—” 

“I hate flirting,” broke in Will, tearing a 
sheet of foolseap violently in two. “Women 
may like it; but men ought to have more sense. 
What’s the use of philandering and fooling when 


>» slight figure, dark, meagre face, and brilliant 
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that it was double trouble—every thing had to 
be done over again. Letty’s unconscious, good- 
humored incapacity was one of the things which 
tried her sister most, and caused her to hope 
that whenever the of-course-certain husband 
did appear, he might be a man sensible and 
practical, and sufficiently rich to make his wife 
independent of those petty worries which a clev- 
erer and braver woman would breast and swim 
through;.and perhaps even gain strength and 
energy from the struggle. 

As it was, whenever they had any thing to 
do or to suffer, Edna’s first thought was, how 
to get Letty out of the way. She had sent her 
to bed early, and creeping in tired beside her 
was only too thankful to find her sound asleep. 
And Letty slept still, when in the gray dawn 
of the morning Edna woke, with the conscious- 
ness that something had to be done, or some- 
thing was going to happen, which came with a 
sharp shock upon her the minute she opened 
her eyes. 

She took her watch to the window to see the 
time correctly, and stood gazing out upon the 
sea, which lay so lonely and quiet—dim and 
gray—just brightened in the eastward by those 
few faint streaks in the sky which showed where 
the sun would rise ere long. 

A strange unquietness came into Edna’s spirit 
—hitherto as placid as that sea before the sun 
rose—a sense of trouble, of regret, for whieh 
she could not account. For though she was of 
course sorry to leave this place, still she might 
come back again some day. And now she was 
going home with Letty quite strong again, and 
herself also, ready to begin their work anew. 
Why should she grieve? She ought to be very 
glad and thankful. 

Perhaps she was only tired with the excite- 
ment of last night—when the two Stedmans 
had staid later and talked more than usual; 
pleasant, refreshing talk, such as clever, good 
men can make with good, and not stupid wo- 
men ; talk difficult to be detailed afterward, if 
indeed any conversation written down does not 
seems as tame and lifeless as yesterday’s gath- 
ered roses. But it had left a sweet aroma be- 
hind it, and while it lasted it had made Edna 
feel happy, like a creature long pent up in hor- 
rible cities, who is set free upon its native 
mountain, and led cheerily up the bright hill- 
side, at every step breathing a fresher and purer 
air; at every glance seeing around prospects 
wider and fairer; the sort of companionship, in 
short, which makes one think the better of 
f because one can appreciate it and en- 
Tow keenly she had enjoyed it Edna 


yon mean nothing, and it all ends in sheer waste 
of time? If ever I marry, I vow I'll go up to 
the woman and say, ‘ Mary’ or ‘ Molly’—” 

‘t Her name is Molly, then? That’s inform- 
ation.” 

“I mean, I'd ask her point-blank to marry 
me. If she said ‘ Yes,’ well and good.” 

‘‘And if ‘No?’” said Julius, with a keen 
look. 

“Td walk off, and never trouble her more. 
If a girl doesn’t know her own mind, she isn’t 
worth asking—certainly not asking twice. She 
never would be asked twiee by me.” 

“ Wait till your time comes—as you once 
said to your obedient, humble servant. Go on, 
Will. I’m waiting for another sermon, please. 
Plenty more where that last came from, I 
know.” 

Julius seemed determined to turn the whole 
into a laughing matter; and at last his brother 
was fain to laugh too. 

“t One might as well preach to a post—it al- 
ways was so, and always will be! Come, I’ve 
said my say, and it’s done. Let us dismiss the 
subject.” 

‘t Not a bit of it,” replied Julius, who, with 
his other womanish peeuliarities, had a most 
provoking habit of liking to have the last word ; 
“only just tell a fellow what you are driving at! 
What do you want us to do about these girls ? 
Shut ourselves up in our rooms, and stare at 
them from behind the keyhole without ever 
daring to bid them good-by ?” 

‘Rubbish! We'll just meet them, as you 
said, at the coach, wish them a pleasant jour- 
ney, and there it ends.” 

“Does it?” said Julius, half to himself; while 
his soft, sad look wandered into vacancy, and 
he leaned his arm behind his head, in his favor- 
ite listless attitude, in which there was some- 
thing affected and something real; his small, 



















































eyes, making equally natural to him both lan- 
guor and energy. A true southern tempera- 
ment—made up of contrarieties, if not contra- 
dictions, and never to be reekoned on long to- 
gether in any way. 

But he ceased to argue, either in jest or 
earnest ; and soon the two brothers parted for 
the night; quite amicably—as, after all their 
little warfares, they were in the habit of doing ; 
for neither of them were of the sullen sort; and, 
besides, Will had a doctrine—learned at the big 
public school where he had been edueated, fight- 
ing his way of necessity from bottom to top— 
that sometimes after a good honest battle, in 
which either speaks his mind, men, as well as 
boys, are all the better friends, 

Julius went to bed. But far into the small or constriction 
hours Will’s candle burned in the parlor below, hattit was all over, 
as was his habit whenever he had spent a spe- 
cially idle day. 

Edna, too, sat up late, for to her always fell 
the domestic eares of packing, arranging, and 
settling every thing. Not that Letty did not 
try to help her; but she helped her so badly 





should probably never meet’ the Stedmans 
more. 

She was not ‘‘in love.” She did not for a 
moment fancy herself in love with either of 


them, being no longer of that unripe age when 
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girls think it fine to be in love with somebody ; 
but she was conscious that all was not right 
with her; that the past had been a delicious 
time, and that she began to look forward to 
her school life, and her home life, alone with 
Letty, with a sense of vacancy and dreariness 
almost amounting to dread. Be sorry for her, 
you who can understand this state of mind! 
And ye who can not—why, she had need to be 
sorry for you ! À 0 

She stood looking at the sombre sea—at the 
smiling, hopeful dawn, then went back to her 
bed, and, hiding her face in the pillow, wept a 
few tears. But there was no time for crying 
or for sleeping; she had still a great deal to 
do, and they must leave soon after six; so, ear- 
ly as it was, she rose. 

Her neighbors were early stirring too, though 
it was, after all, Will who accomplished this, 
rousing his brother into sufficient energy to be 
‘in time. The impulse of overnight had faded 
out, and Julius now seemed very indifferent 
whether or not he wished the sisters good-by. 

«If we are never to see them again, what 
does it matter to see them now ?” said þe, care- 
lessly. ‘‘Or, indeed, what does it matter in 
any case? Women only care for fellows with 
lots of money.” : 

“In one sense, perhaps—the matrimonial; 
but I thought we had decided that this was not 
the sense in which your civilities were to be 
construed.” 

“ Qur civilities, Will. You have been quite 
as sweet upon them as I have.” 

“ Then there is no reason why our civilities 
should not be continued to the end. Get your 
hat, man, and let us start to the coach-of- 
fice.” 

cc Now pr 

t Yes, now. We are better out of the way 
here. We'll not bother them with any last 
words.” 

And the doctor, who looked a little jaded, 
xs if he had sat up most of the night—which 
indeed he had—contrived to stay out, and keep 
his brother out, on the breezy cliffs during the 
half-hour that there was any chance of staircase 
meetings, or interference, for good or ill, with 
the proceedings of the Misses Kenderdine. But 
all this half-hour the young men never once re- 
ferred to their friends—or regretted their de- 
parture. They lounged about, read the news- 
paper, and talked politics a little, until, sudden- 
ly taking out his watch, Will said : 

‘t Now, if we mean to be in time, we had 
better be off at onee.” 

They walked up to the coach-office. Ain 
days, and at that earlyseason of the y¢ 


“Not impossible. I wish I had suggested 
their booking places overnight.” 

Small trivial sentences, abont such a trivial 
thing!—save that all the manifold machinery 
of life hangs pivoted upon trifles. 

The brothers found the two sisters standing 
waiting amidst a conglomeration of boxes, at 
which Julius shrugged his shoulders and winked 
aside at Will in thankful baehelorhood. But 
the four met and shook hands as usual, just as 
if they were starting for their conjoint walk this 
merry, sunshiny, breezy morning. 

“What a fine day! I am glad you have 
good weather for your journey. We thonght 
we might be allowed to come and see you off, 
Can we be of any use, Miss Kenderdine ?” 

Dr. Stedman addressed himself to Letty, who 
looked nervous and fidgety. 

“Thank you, thank you. It is so trouble- 
some, traveling; especially without a gentle- 
man to take care of us. Edna, are you sure 
the boxes are all right? Did you count them? 
Two trunks, one bonnet-box, one—” 

“Yes, all are right. Don’t vex yourself, 
dear,” said Edna, in her soft sotto voce, and 
then she was aware that Dr. Stedman turned 
to look at her earnestly, more earnestly than 
usual. 

‘Let me help you; you are carrying sueh 
a heap of cloaks and things, and you look so 
tired. Are you able for the journey to-day ?” 

“t Oh yes, quite able. Besides, we must go.” 

Will made no reply, but he took her burdens 
from her, arranged her packages, and stood si- 
lently beside her till the coach came up. 

Julius too, his languor and indifference dis- 
persed as if by magic, placed himself close to 
the blooming Letty, paying her his final polite- 
nesses with remarkable empressement. 

‘Yes, I am sorry to leave this place,” she 
said, in answer to his question, ‘‘ We have 
had a pleasant time ; and we are going back to 
horrid school-work. I hate it.” 

‘t No wonder. Still, your pupils are some- 
what to be envied.” 

“ Eh?” said Letty, not detecting the compli- 
ment, her mind being divided between Julius, 
the boxes, and the approaching coach. ‘‘ Look, 
Edna, it is quite full. We shall have to go in- 
side—nay, the inside is full too. What must 
we do? Qh, Edna, what must we do ?” 

“It was my fault,” said Will Stedman. “I 
ought to have told you it was better to seeure 
places. Coachman, is there no ehanee whater- 
-er for these ladies ?” 

» Coachman shook his head, remorseless as 
ate; and Fate, laughing from under the coach- 
wheels, and making mouths at them from the 












































was only a diurnglycoachwhich passéd thr dickey, set at naught all the excellent schemes 
the village, t aking wny chance passenger of these four young people. 
the way. It st thesusual old-fashioned | The two sisters regarded each other in mute 


consternation. 

‘‘ How very, very foolish I was!” said Edna, 
in extreme vexation. ‘‘ Can nothing be done? 
Dr. Stedman, will you think for us? We must 
go home to-day.” 


stage, with outside Ma inside plaees, and was 
rarely full; still to-day, as it eame lumbering 
up the hilly street, it looked to be so. 

‘“Suppose they can’t get seats,” suggested 
Julius. 
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‘Po’ chay, ma’am—po’ chay to Ryde,” sug- 
gested the landlord. 

« How much would that cost ?” 

A serious sum was named. Edna looked at 
and counted her money. No, it was not to be 
done. She saw Dr. Stedman watching her, 
and blushed crimson. 

He came near her, and said almost in a whis- 
per, ‘‘Excuse me, but at a journey’s end one 
sometimes runs short. If—” 

Edna shook her head, and set her little mouth 
together, firm as Fate—whom she fancied she 
was thus resisting : at which Dr. Stedman blush- 
ed as deeply as herself, and retired. 

There was no help for it. Several boats 
crossed daily from Ryde; but to get to Ryde 
from this out-of-the-way-place was the diffienlty. 

‘¢ No, Letty,” said Edna, “ not being able to 
travel about in post-chaises, we must e’en put 
up with our misfortunes. We can go by the 
coach to-morrow morning. I dare say Mrs. 
Williams will take us in for one night more. 
Things might be worse, you see.” 

But as she watched the coach roll away, 
Edna, though she spoke cheerfully, looked a 
great deal more annoyed and troubled than her 
sister did; and Dr. Stedman saw it. 

‘¢You have a tell-tale face,” said he. 
has vexed you very much, I perceive.” 

“ Of course it has. Many reasons make it 
important for us to go home.” 

‘Your sister takes it easily enough, appar- 
ently.” 

‘¢She always—” and Edna stopped herself. 
Why should she be discussing Letty with a 
stranger—with any body? 

‘I beg your pardon,” said Dr. Stedman, ab- 
ruptly, and disappeared. 

But when they had all escaped out of the 
condolences of the little crowd round the inn- 
door, and were ignominiously retracing their 


“This 


*»steps to Mrs. Williams’s lodgings, he overtook 


them, breathless. 

‘*Stop, Miss Edna. I have found a way ont 
of your difficulties, There will be a post-chaise 
here at noon, bringing a wedding-couple from 
Ryde. It will take you the return-journey for 
merely coach-fare. If you cross at once you 
will be able to start from Portsmouth to Lon- 
don to-night. Will that do?” 

‘¢ Admirable,” said Edna, turning back. 
“Let me go and settle it at once.” 

“It is settled—I took the liberty of settling 
it with the landlord, whom I know. Always 
provided you were satisfied. Are you ?” 

Quite.” 

**Thank you. And now you have only to 
repay me the coach-fare—inside places for two,” 
said the doctor, holding out his hand with a 
smile, 

Edna langhingly and, as it occurred to her 
long after, most unsuspiciously, gave him the 
money; and he walked on beside her, receiving 
silently her expressions of gratitude. She did 
indeed feel grateful. It was so new to her to 
have the burdens of daily life thus taken off 
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her, and in such a considerate way, simply a 
man doing a man’s part of kindness to a wo- 
man—nothing more. It made her remember 
his words: ‘If I had had a sister I would have 
been so good to her.” Though while Edna re- 
called them, there was a strange sting in the 
remembrance, 

At the familiar door they all stopped, rather 
awkwardly, till Dr. Stedman said, with some- 
thing beyond his usual formality : 

“ I wonder, Julius, if these ladies would con- 
sider it presumption in ns to offer them onr 
bachelor hospitality for the next few hours? 
It might be more convenient, and they would 
at least get a dinner.” 

“Oh, they must—they must,” cried Julins. 
“ Say you will, Miss Edna,” and he caught hold 
of her hand in his boyish, affectionate way. 
“Come and dine with us; it will be such fun. 
And we will go a long walk before then. On, 
I am so much obliged to Fate and that grim 
coachman. We'll have such a jolly day.” 

He was evidently in a state of considerable ex- 
citement, which relieved itself in almost puerile 
pranks, an incessant flow of talk, and a pettish 
assertion of his own will, which was, as Edna 
declared, ‘‘ exactly like a baby.” Nevertheless, 
she and the others only laughed, and gave way 
to him. 

Evidently the catastrophe about the coach 
had produced in none of the little party any 
permanent depression; and it was with almost 
exuberant spirits that they prepared to make 
the very most of this sweet, stolen day—all the 
sweeter, Julius insisted, because it was stolen— 
a clear robbery out of the treasure-house of 
Destiny, who had not many such. 

“« At least not for us,” added he, with the 
dash of melancholy which ran through his mer- 
riest moods. ‘So I'll take the residuum of 
my pleasures as I used to take the spoonful of 
sugar at the bottom of an emptied coffee-cup, 
which I was always told it was such ill-manners 
to touch, though it was the best bit of the 
draught. And yet we have had a good draught 
of happiness this fortnight—have we not, Miss 
Edna? Our coffee of life was thoroughly well- 
made—strong and clear, with plenty of milk in 
it.” . 

“ The milk of human kindness ?” 

“Yes; and some water too. We had only 
too much water on Monday night. But I beg 
your pardon.” For Edna still turned pale, and 
then red, whenever there was the slightest al- 
lusion to her painful adventure; so that now 
all reference to it had tacitly ceased. 

“‘T think,” said Dr. Stedman, “since our 
friends have gained an extra day of sea-air 
they had better make use of it. So come away 
all of you down to the shore.” 

There they wandered for hours, as merry as 
children, tossing the shingle at one another, or 
entombing themselves in it as they sat; writing 
names and sentences with umbrella-sticks on 
the sand, or building ont of it castles and moats 
for the incoming tide first to fill and then to 
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wash away. Some mixture of seriousness there 
was; for sea-side folly has always a touch of 
solemnity in it; and there is but a step between 
the babyish pranks on the sand and the awful- 
ness of the silent ocean beyond. Bnut still, what- 
ever they did, or whatever they talked about, 
these four were very happy. It was a day— 
one of those single, separate days—which stamp 
themselves upon the memory for years, both 
from their heavenly beauty, externally, and 
their moral atmosphere of pleasantness and 
peace, A day never to be forgotten in its in- 
nocent Arcadian enjoyment, to which all things 
seemed natural; and they themselves felt not 
like modern work-a-day men and women, but 
creatures of some perfectly ideal world—shep- 
herds and shepherdesses of some long-past gold- 
en age. i 

They dined, nevertheless; upon cold mutton 
and suet dumplings, which was the best Mrs. 
Williams could provide; and they dined heart- 
ily and merrily. It might have been a little 
“incorrect,” this bachelor entertainment to two 
young maiden ladies. In midst of the meal a 
grave doubt of this struck Edna; but it was a 
merry meal for all that, with not one bit of sen- 
timent about it, or regret that it was the first 
and last. For still, with all their mutual friend- 
liness, the sisters withheld their address, and 
the brothers were too courteous to ask for it. 

Suddenly, in midst of the gayety, Dr. Sted- 
man said, ‘‘It is nearly three, Your carriage 
will be at the door in five minutes.” And for 
that five minutes every body was rather silent. 

Edna sat at the window, taking a farewell 
look at the beautiful sea; and Dr. Stedman 
came and looked at it with her. 

‘t You are better now than in the morning, I 
hope ?” 

‘‘ Yes, the salt air always docs me good.” 

“It will be very late before you reach home 
to-night. Are you afraid ?” 

“Oh no.” 

“ Yon seem afraid of nothing.” 

‘¢Not of many things—outside things. Why 
should Ibe? And it would do no good. Iam 
not like a carefully-guarded young lady; I am 
a poor schoolmistress, who, whether she likes 
it or not, must face the world.” 

“Do you find that very hard ?” 

*¢ Sometimes—only sometimes; for I am 
young and strong, and not given to despond- 
ency. It may be otherwise when I get older.” 

And a vague cloud came over Edna as she 
spoke; a fear that it not only might but would 
be thus; that the days would come when her 
strength would fail, and her courage sink, beat- 
en down; when she would be dull, weary, lone- 
ly, and old. 

“ Are you afraid of growing old?” said Dr. 
Stedman again. ‘I am—a little.” 

“t Why should you be?” said Edna, forgetting 
the question in the confession, and turning to 
look inquiringly at him. ‘‘ Old age can have no 
terrors for you. A man is so different from a 
woman.” 
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“‘¥fe is—horribly different—in some things. 
Miss Edna—I would give the whole world if I 
were more like you,” 

These words, spoken in a tone that seémed 
at once appealing, apologizing—nay, almost ca- 
ressing, so low and soft was it, quivered through 
Edua from head to foot. But before she had 
time to answer, or think of answering, the post- 
chaise was at the door—a goodly equipage—all 
in its bridal splendor—white favors and all. 

Letty jumped up in delight. ‘‘Oh, how nice! 
We shall get to Ryde so comfortably. And 
think of our starting from the very door. So 
kind of you to order it, Dr. Stedman. It is 
almost as good as if we had our own carriage. 
Ah, Edna! shall we ever have our own car- 
riage ?” 

‘*Possibly—I should say not improbably,” 
said Dr. Stedman, dryly, as he handed the 
beautiful woman, with careful courtesy, to the 
chaise, which she seemed to step into as if she 
were born to a carriage. 

Julius hung back, and made his adieux with 
a cynical air, 

“Mrs. Williams thinks the white favors a 
lucky omen, Miss Kenderdine. She hopes to 
see one or both of you two young ladies back 
again ere long—in a similar equipage. I trust 
the owner may be a duke at least.” 

“Eh?” said Letty, not comprehending, but 
smiling still. 

“Mrs. Williams says, next time yon come 
here, she hopes it will be in your own carriage, 
and married to some rich gentleman—possibly 
a duke.” 

Letty bridled. ‘Oh, Mr. Stedman, you are 
so funny! Good-by!” 

So they parted—all four with the smile on. 
their lips, shaking hands cordially, and keeping 
up their jests even to the last moment; express- 
ing all manner of mutual good wishes, but not 
a hint or hope of future meetings. They part- 
ed—as completely as two ships that had crossed 
one another's track in the mid-ocean—paused 
alongside for a short space of kindly greeting 
—then divided, steadily and finally, to sail on 
round the world their several and opposite ways. 

Edna knew it must be thus—that it was best 
it should be. Some instinct, forestalling expe- 
rience, warned her of the fact—proved fatally 
by how many wrecked lives!—that men ought 
to be nothing to women, and women nothing to 
men, except in the merest ordinary friendship— 
unless they are either akin by blood, or deliber- 
ately choose one another in love and marriage : 
that all so-called ‘‘ Platonic attachments,” senti- 
mental compromises which try to steer clear of 
both, and institute pseudo-relations which na- 
ture never meant, almost always end in misery 
—blameless, but still heart-deep, life-long mis- 
ery. Edna wished to avoid every thing of the 
kind—for both herself and her sister. Nothing 
had happened; nobody had proposed to Letty, 
and she was thankful thus peacefully, friendly, 
and kindly to close all associations with the 
Stedmans. 


_ Sington was a rather retired place. 
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Yes, they had parted just as (she said this to 
herself again and again during the long drive) 
—just as she most desired them all to part— 
like ships on the ocean, never to sail in com- 
pany again. Still, she felt that for some days 
to come her own little vessel would sail rather 
drearily, and flap its canvas idly in the breeze, 
rearccly noticing whether or not there was sun- 
shine on the sea, which looked so limitless, and 
yet which she must cross—and cross alone. 

“I wonder,” she thought to herself, ‘‘ which 
of us will grow old the fastest or live the longest 
—Dr. Stedman or I?” 
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CHAPTER X. 


KENSINGTON twenty years ago was not like 
the Kensington of to-day. It seemed much 
quieter and farther from London. No great 
Exhibitions had beaten down the smooth grass 
of Hyde Park and stamped ont the green lanes 
of Brompton, which then formed a barrier 
between ‘‘the old court suburb,” as Leigh 
Hunt tenderly calls it, and the metropolitan 
vortex. Down the long, dusty miles of the 
Knightsbridge road crawled a few uncomfort- 
able omnibuses—forming the chief communica- 


“tion with London—except for those fortunate 


people who had carriages of their own. Con- 
sequently, to middle-class respectability, Ken- 
Townified, 
certainly, but then its queer winding streets, its 
old-established shops, and old-fashioned houses, 
above all its palace and ancient church, gave it 
a dignified quaintness which half atoned for the 
want of the country. And but a little way be- 
yond it were many ruralities: lanes and gar- 
dens, haunted by larks in the daytime and 
nightingales at eve; here and there a real 
field—not yet become a brick-field; and sey- 
eral ‘‘lovers’ walks,” where, between the tall 


` hedge of May or wild roses, young people thus 


circumstanced might exchange a kiss safely and 
unobserved. 

About half a mile from where the Misses 
Kenderdine lived was a canal, along the banks 
of which ran a slip of waste ground, where 
bloomed as if by stealth many a real country 


flower: bindweed—the little pink creeping sort. 


and the large white one, that in late summer 
mounts the hedges and stars them with its 
dazzling, short-lived bells; abundance of those 
flowers which grow on commons and waste 
ground — bright yellow hawkweed, and the 
delicate primrose-tinted kind; with various 
tiny plants, pleasant enongh to observant eyes, 
and of which there used to be plenty in these 
regions, till London, gradually growing, has 
forced them to give place to coarser weeds, 

To this place Edna often came, between or 
after school-hours, to fancy herself in the coun- 
try, and get a breath of air, for the sisters’ house 
was somewhat small and close. Not that it was 
an ugly house; creepers, jasmine, and grape- 
vine half covered it, and it was open, front and 
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back, to a view of market gardens. Nobody 
can find it now—it has been completely swept 
from the face of the earth; pulled down and 
built upon, with all its surroundings. Year by 
year genteel terraces and squares are growing 
where the cabbages—acres of them—once grew. 
So if I say, with the lingering tenderness that 
its inhabitants also learned to speak of it—that 
it was not an ugly house—there is no one who 
can contradict me. 

It boasted three stories, of two rooms each, 
the most important of which were the sitting- 
room, the drawing-room above, made into a 
school-room, and a large (or they called it 
large) bedroom overhead, where the two sis- 
ters slept.. Thus, at a glance, may be seen 
their small establishment, of which the only 
other inmates besides themselves were one serv- 
ant and a cat. A very microscopic, maidenly 
establishment, simple even tọ poverty, and yet 
it had its happiness—to Edna at least—for it 
was their own. Every atom of furniture had 
been bought with their own money—bought 
and paid for—which is more than can be said 
of many magnificent mansions, Every corner, 
from attic to basement, was theirs to do with 
as they liked. And to these governesses, who 
had lived for years in other people’s houses, any 
nook they could call their own and do what 
they chose in, possessed a certain charm, of 
which the novelty was not even yet exhausted. 
In this nest of theirs, narrow as it was, the two 
sisters had not been unhappy—Edna especially 
had been the merriest little bird—till now. 

It chanced that after the pleasant spring 
came a very hot summer; weeks of settled 
drought. By August the leaves were almost 
burnt off the trees, and the dusty, languid air 
that seemed to creep, or rather to stagnate, 
over the lanes and market gardens, and the line 
of road between Kensington town and Holland 
House, was almost stifling, even at twilight, ` 
when Edna insisted on their going out, just for 
health’s sake. 

“ Oh, Edna,” Letty would say, drearily, as 
she crawled along the heated pavement and 
looked up at the handsome houses, nearly all 
with closed windows—“‘ every body is gone out 
of town. Why can’t we go too? It’s very hard 
for us to be teaching school here when all the 
world is away at the sea-side. I wish we were 
there also. Don’t you?” 

“No,” replied Edna. ‘‘One holiday is 
enough for one year. No.” 

But she knew she was telling a falsehood ; 
that in her heart of hearts she had a frantic 
longing for the sight of the sea, for the sound 
and smell of briny waters, lapping on shingle 
and sand, for even a handful of sea-weeds, 
damp, salt, and living—not like that poor dead 
mummy of a sea-weed that still hung up in a 
corner of the room, though Letty had begged 
her more than once to take it down, it looked 
so ‘‘nasty,” for its meteorological powers had 
signally failed. Yet still she let it hang there 
—a thing that had missed its destiny, and was 
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of no mortal use to any body—except as a me- 
mento of a very pleasant time. 

That pleasant time had passed out of all 
memories. Even Letty scarcely mentioned it 
new—three months was far too long for Letty 
to remember any thing or any body. At first 
she had found home extremely dull, had talked 
incessantly of the Isle of Wight and of the two 
Stedmans, wondering whether they had come 
home—if when they did come they would make 
any effort to renew the acquaintance. 

“It would be possible, nay, easy, to find out 
our address, for our boxes were marked ‘ Ken- 
sington,’ and there is the post-office to inquire 
at. If I were they I would hunt us out, and 
call., In which case, Edna, you know, we must 
be polite to them. They might mean nothing.” 

‘Probably not. What would you wish them 
to mean ?” 

‘How sharp'yon are with me! Of conrse, 
if Dr. Stedman did call upon ns two single la- 
dies, he could have but one intention in doing 
so. Not that he ever gave me any reason to 
suppose any thing,” added Letty, looking down 
with her half smile, that implied an expectation 
of being contradicted in her assertion. But no 
contradiction came. 

“ Of course, a man so poorly cireumstanced 
couldn't be expected to come forward at once— 
but then you see—” 

Edna would see nothing. Every time the 
conversation took this turn she resolutely avoid- 
ed it: to speak her mind, or to open her heart 
to this her only sister, became every day more 
impossible. Not that there was less affection be- 
tween them, but there was a clearer perception 
and a sadder acceptance of the great difference 
in thought and feeling, which sometimes hap- 
pens—that alienation of nature which no near- 
ness of blood can atone for, or prevent, or cure. 

Sometimes, when in the long, bright June 
evenings Letty persisted in walking out regu- 
larly—not down the actual street where Dr. 
Stedman lived (Edna knew it well, and kept 
half a mile from it always), but up and down 
the long, green alleys of Kensington Gardens, 
looking round at every corner, and fancying ev- 
ery tall figure—or two figures, a taller and a 
shorter—munust surely be the two Stedmans—the 
patient elder sister would grow excessively ir- 
ritable, and then Letty, who was invariably 
good-tempered, would wonder at her, and fear 
she was not well, and pet her and caress her in 
a fashion harder to bear than the interminable 
talkativeness. 

But when week after week crept by, and the 
Stedmans gave no sign, Letty’s interest in her 
lost admirer or admirers died out. Besides, 
school-time began, and the small worries of 
the present completely extinguished the past. 
Then, when her sister seemed quite to have for- 
gotten them, poor Edna’s memory of those hap- 
py sea-side days woke up with a vividness quite 
horrible in its pain, and in its sharp conscious- 
ness of what that pain was, whence it arose, and 
_to what it tended. 
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I will tell no untruth about my poor Edna, 
nor make any pretenses concerning her, which 
she herself would have been the first to scorn. 
I believe that no woman, gifted with common- 
sense and common feeling, ever ‘falls in love,” 
as the phrase is, without knowing it: at least not 
when the love comes suddenly, and for one who 
heretofore has been a stranger, so that no grad- 
ual previous relations of intimacy have disguised 
the true state of things for a while, as sometimes 
oceurs, She may refuse to acknowledge the 
fact, even to herself; but she knows it—knows 
it at the very core of her heart—in all its sweet- 
ness, and in all its bitterness too. 

Long before those three months had gone by, 
Edna Kenderdine, who had met so few men, and 
had never taken the smallest interest in any 
man, began to find out that she was never like- 
ly again to meet such a one as Dr. William 
Stedman—never likely, in all her future life, to 
have such a happy fortnight as that she spent 
in the Isle of Wight, when her anxiety for her 
sister was over, and she and Letty were roam- 
ing about the sweet country and pleasant sea- 
shore, and meeting the two Stedmans every day 
and all day long. 

Only a fortnight — fourteen days — a short 
time on which to build—or to wreck—a life’s 
happiness; yet many have done it before now, 
and will do it again. Fate sometimes com- 
presses into a few days the events and experi- 
ence of years. People love in divers ways, and 
marry under infinitely varied circumstances, 
concerning which no person can judge, or has 
a right to judge, any other; yet there is but one 
true love—leading to the one perfect marriage, 
or else leading through dark and thorny yet sa- 
ered ways to that perpetual virginity of heart 
and life which is only second to marriage in its 
holiness and happiness, 

This love had come to Edna, and she knew it. 

She did not fall into romantic ecstasies of joy 
or grief over it, though let not even these be 
condemned, they are natural in the time of pas- 
sionate youth—the Juliet-time. But Edna was 
a woman—not a girl, though her heart was as 
fresh as if she were sixteen. She said nothing 
—she betrayed nothing; externally she was the 
schoolmistress only; but within she was con- 
scious of the great change which only comes 
once in a lifetime, and after which no woman 
is ever quite the same again. 

Of her lover—or her love, a tenderer and 
nobler name—she did not sit and think all day 
long—her days were too busy for that; but she 
thought of him in every idle or selitary minute, 
and often when neither idle nor alone; till day 
by day she learned to mingle him in all her do- 
ings and all her dreams. Him—the one ‘ him” 
in the world to her now, whom by a magic 
sympathy she seemed already to understand, 
faults and all, better than any other human 
being she had ever met. 

For she did not think Dr. Stedman faultless ; 
she had seen in him a good many things she 
would have liked different, and had to apologize 
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for—shortcomings of temper, roughness, and 
hardness, which seemed the result of circum- 
stances. Still he was himself; drawn to her, 
or rather she to him, by a strange attraction, 
and, as a whole, very near her ideal of what a 
man should be. 

But it is idle reasoning about such things, 
and soon Edna ceased to reason, and was con- 
tent only to feel. All the stronger, because-in 
her intense humility it never occurred to her 
that the feeling could be reciprocated. She 
accepted with a strong silent courage the lot 
which had befallen her—a great misfortune, 
some would say. But she did not call it so, 
though she recognized to the full its sadness, 
hopelessness, and—no, she was not so cowardly 
as to add, its humiliation, : 

She had done nothing wrong in loving, even 
though she loved a man who had never asked 
her to marry him, who had apparently no in- 
tention of asking her, whom, in all human prob- 
ability, she would never meet again. Well; 
let it be so; she had met, for once in her life, 
the man who she felt could have satisfied her 
whole heart, reason, conscience—whom, had he 
asked her, she would have married, and whom 
otherwise she would remember tenderly to the 
day of her death. This is, next to a thorough- 
ly happy marriage, the best lot which can befall 
any woman. 

I linger over Edna Kenderdine because I like 
to linger over her, just here: the picture of a 
woman who is brave enough to love, unloved, 
the best and highest; embodied to her, as it 
was to her mother Eve, in a man. For Mil- 
ton’s celebrated line, 


“He for God only, she for God in him,” 


is so far true that no woman can love either 
lover or husband perfectly, unless—in a sense— 
she sees God in him, and sees in him, beyond 
herself, the desire for God only. And if so, 
her love is neither an unhappy nor an unfortu- 
nate love, however it may end. 

One fact proved incidentally how utterly re- 
moved from the selfishness of all personal feel- 
ing was this ideal admiration, this self-existent, 
up-looking, and out-loving love which had taken 
such sudden and strong hold of Edna’s heart, 
and after lurking there a while, sprung up, 
forced into being not by the sunshine of hope, 
bat by the warm darkness of complete though 
quiet despair. The possibility—which Letty’s 
vanity had taken for granted—of Dr. Stedman’s 
attentions being to herself, awoke in her sister’s 
mind no jealousy or dread—indeed, no sensa- 
tion of any kind. In those early days—when 
she was so ignorantly happy—Edna had thought 
the ‘matter over in all its bearings, and set it 
aside as a mistake. For had he really fallen 
in love, there was no reason why he should not 
have spoken, nor why afterward he should not 
have hunted Letty out and followed her to the 
world’s end. Edna thought, if she were a man, 
she would have done so, She could imagine 
no hindrance strong enough to prevent 4 man 
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who really loved a woman from sceking her 
out, wooing her, and carrying her off triumph- 
ant—like one of the old Paladins—in face of 
all the world. 

Yet all these three months William Stedman 
had lived close by them, and given no sign of 
his existence. Therefore, of course, there was 
but one conclusion to be drawn. Letty, she 
supposed, had come to it likewise, or else had 
forgotten the whole matter—Letty could so eas- 
ily forget! 

Still, this summer was a dull time with poor 
Letty Kenderdine. After the fever, pupils were 
naturally slow of returning: the sisters were 
likely to be very poor this half-year. Edna 
did not care much for the fact; but she tried 
to make things as easy as she could to Letty, 
whom want of money always affected kcenly 
with a hundred small wants and petty humilia- 
tions, which her sister, if unable to sympathize 
with, felt heartily sorry for, She taxed her in- 
genuity to lighten Letty’s school duties, and 
out of school to invent inexpensive amusements 
for her; but still the dullness remained. Only 
dullness; certainly not disappointed love, for 
Letty spoke more than once of accepting her 
latest offer, from an Australian sheep-farmer, 
once the boy-brother of one of her pupils, whose 
ardent admiration had gone so far as to entreat 
her to come out to Geelong and marry him. 
And so Edna, who, in her simplicity, could not 
conceive the possibility of liking one man, and 
in the remotest degree contemplating marriage 
with another, became quite satisfied as to the 
state of her sister’s affections. 

Thus they went on, teaching school daily, 
and spending the time as well as they could 
after school-hours, generally in the arduous duty 
of making ends meet, until the leaves which 
had budded out in that happy, merry spring- 
time in the Isle of Wight began to change col- 
or, wither, and fade. 

“How fast the year slips by!” said Letty, 
drearily, one half-holiday when she sat at the 
window, with nothing to do but to look over 
the long flat of market gardens, and wish she 
was any where but where she was. ‘‘I declare, 
to-day is the last day of the band playing in 
Kensington Gardens, and we have never yet 
been to hear it. It is your fault, Edna. Why 
wouldn’t you let us go?” 

The question was not easy to answer. There 
was, of course, the obvious reason that Letty 
was too beautiful a person to promenade much 
in so public a place without father or brother; 
but Edna’s conscience told her this was not the 
only reason why she had so persistently resisted 
such a very harmless amusement. 

She knew quite well, that if by walking twen- 
ty miles she could, herself unseen, have caught 
one glimpse of William Stedman—resting her 
weary thirsting eyes on his brown face, which 
might not be handsome, yet was so manly, gen- 
tle, honest, and good—she would eagerly have 
done it. That even the dim remote possibili- 
ty of seeing him—his tall, sturdy, erect figure, 
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turning round some strect corner—a common 
Kensington street—sanctified to her even those 
dusty pavements and ugly roads. Sometimes 
the craving only to know that he was alive— 
alive and well—pursuing his duties, which she 
knew were so close to his heart, working at his 
profession, and carrying out nobly his useful, 
beneficent life, withont the remotest thought a 
herself, came upon poor Edna with a force that 
was almost maddening in its pain. But, at the 
saine time, the chance of really seeing him, of 
meeting face to face, and being obliged to bow, 
or to shake lands and speak to him, in the vis- 
ible flesh—him of whom she thonght night and 
day—was to her an apprehension almost amount- 
ing to terror. The mere thought of it often, 
in her walks, made her. heart stand still a min- 
ute, and then go on beating so violently that 
she scarcely knew where she was or what she 
was doing. Therefore, she had contrived al- 
ways to avoid that band promenade, where 
Kensington young men might naturally take an 
afternoon lounge, and where Julius Stedman 
had once said he was rather fond of going. 

But this day Letty was so persistent, that, 
with a kind of fear lest her secret reason should 
be betrayed, Edna ceased resistance, and they 
went. | 

Only, however, for one or two turns, during 
which she looked straight before her, and de- 
ported herself as grimly as possible toward the 
fops and fashionable idlers who never failed to 
stare at the tall beautiful woman and her un- 
obtrusive companion, Only two turns; but 
even these were one too many. At the sec- 
ond, Fate came, dead front, to meet the sisters. 

‘‘There they are! Don’t look, Edna; don’t 
let them fancy we see them; but there are the 
two Stedmans,” 

Edna’s heart gave a wild leap, every thing 
seemed turning round and round for a minute, 
then she gathered up her senses, and recovered 
her strong self-control, which had never failed 
her yet. Happily, her veil was down; but 
Letty’s careless eyes roved every where rather 
than to her sister’s face. Had it been different, 
still Edna would have been safe. Usually tears 
and blnshes came readily to that sensitive little 
face, which changed its expression half a dozen 
times in a minute; but when any thing smote 
her hard, Edna neither blushed nor wept, but 
grew perfectly white, and as oo as a stone, 
She did so now. 

“The Stedmans, is it? Yon are right, Let- 
ty, we will not look. They are not likely to see 
us. They are passing on.” 

And they did pass on, their attention being 
caught by some acquaintance on the other side 
of the promenade, to whom they stood talking 
for some time. 

That while, the eyes Dr. Stedman did not 
see—the sad, fond, lingering eyes—had seen 
him—vividly, distinctly ; had noticed that he 
was a good deal thinner, paler, graver—very 
unlike his former self; until in talking he chanced 
to smile, and then Edna recognized it again 
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fully—the face stamped indelibly upon her mem- 
ory. 
Perceiving he was fully occupied, and that 
there was no possibility of his noticing her, she 
looked at him once again, with a quiet, sad 
feeling—‘‘ God bless him; no man is any the 
worse for a woman’s loving him”—and turned 
away. 

As soon as she could she lured Letty ont of 
the crowd into one of those green alleys that 
abound in Kensington Gardens, in sight of the 
queer old red brick palace, with its Dutch gar- 
den, where, long ago, the courtiers of William 
and Mary, and the maids of honor of Queen 
Anne, and the first two Georges, may have 
strolled and coquetted and made love—the old, 
old story! In their long-effaced footsteps walk- 
ed the lovely Letty Kenderdine, as fair as any 
of them, and talking, perhaps, not greater non- 
sense than they had talked. 

‘* Well, I must say it was strange,” said she. 
“It only shows how easily men forget. To 
pass me by within a few yards, and never even 
see me!” 

‘They were talking to some gentlemen.” 

“Oh, but people always see those they want 
to see. Perhaps I ought to have bowed. You 
know they could not come and speak to us un- 
less we bowed first. And how nice and gen- 
tlemanly they both looked, especially Julius! 
Really Julius is a very handsome young fellow 
now he is quite well. I suppose he is quite well 
by this time.” 

“ He looked so.” And Edna felt glad, part- 
ly for his own sake, but more for his brother's. 
That anxiety at least was over. And then she 
let her imagination wander wildly as to what 
could be the secret trouble which showed plain- 
ly on Dr. Stedman’s face, and had altered him 
so much. ‘The desperate longing to comfort 
him, to take part of his burden, whatever it 
might be, came upon her, sad and sore. 

So much so, that she never heard footsteps 
behind, nor guessed what was going to happen, 
until Letty called out in her loud whisper: 

‘‘Goodness me! ‘There they are.” 

And at an angle of the path the two brothers 
and two sisters met, face to face, abruptly and 
unexpectedly, so as to make non-recognition, 
or the half-recognition of a formal bow, impos- 


sible. They were all evidently taken by sur- 
prise. Involuntarily they stopped and shook 
hands, Not without a certain awkwardness in 


the greeting, probably caused by the suddenness 
of their rencontre; but after the first minute it 
passed off. In spite of all the good resolutions 
on both sides, every body seemed unfeignedly 
glad to meet. 

The two young men turned back with them 
in the old familiar way; Julius by Edna, Dr. 
Stedman by Letty, until with some slight ex- 
cuse Julius crossed over to the latter, and his 
brother fell behind “with Edna. Thus they 
went, walking slowly, the whole way up the 
broad walk to the Bayswater Gate. The youn- 
ger brother and sister began laughing and talk- 
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ing immediately, Julius making himself agree- 
able in his old light way, as if it were but yes- 
' terday that he had carried on the same pleasaut 
badinage on the Isle of Wight shore; but the 
two others were rather silent. 

Dr. Stedman asked Edna a few questions as 
to her sister’s health and her own; if they had 
had no return of scarlet-fever in the house, and 
if their pupils had come back; to all of which 
she replied quietly, briefly, and categorically ; 
then he seemed to have nothing more to say. 
And, far in the distance, they heard the faint 
sound of the band playing, and one or two strag- 
gling groups of gayly-dressed people passed 
them, chattering and flirting—a great contrast 
to this quiet, silent pair. 

Very silent, very quiet outside, but beneath 
that? 

Many people might call it wrong for an un- 
sought woman—a tender, sweet, reticent maid- 
en—to feel as Edna felt, walking along beside 
him who, she now knew, was the lord of all her 
life. But there was no wrong in her heart. 
She had no hope of being wooed or married by 
Dr. Stedman; she only loved him. She only 
felt that it was heaven to be near him—to catch 
again the sound of his voice—to rest again in 
the protection of his honest goodness. Oh, 
that protection! the one thing a woman needs 
—even a woman so brave as Edna Kenderdine. 
As for herself, she thought if she could only 
_ serve him, tend him, do him good in any way ; 
ay, in the pathetic way of some ballad-heroine 
she had read of—making the house ready for 
his bride, and helping to rear and cherish his 
children—it would have been not hard, but 
happy to have done it; for he seemed, now she 
saw him again, just as heretofore—unlike all 
others, simplest, noblest, best; truest man and 
most perfect gentleman—one worth living for— 
worth dying for. 

She idealized him a little: women always do 
that; but William Stedman was a’ great deal 
that she believed ; and for her idealizing, per- 
haps it did no harm. Men so loved not seldom 
grow to be as good as the fond women believe 
them. 

At the Bayswater Gate Dr. Stedman paused. 

‘This is our best way home, Will you 
come, Julius ?” 

“ Certainly not; I have not half talked out 
my talk. Do you turn? Then so shall we— 
with your permission, Miss Kenderdine.” 

Letty bowed a smiling assent. After her 
long fast from flirtation she was all gracious- 
ness, even to the ‘‘ boy” Julius, as she persisted 
in considering him, though he was exactly her 
own age. So the two couples strolled back 
again to the Palace, and then across the grass 
to the little gate which led to Kensington High 
Street. | 

‘** Tere we really must take our leave,” said 
William Stedman, decisively. ‘‘I have an ap- 
pointment; and besides, Juliuns—” he added 
half a dozen inaudible words, which his brother 
did not answer, but turned sharply away. 
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Then Edna came forward, very dignified. 
This little woman could be dignified when she 
chose, in spite of her few inches. 

‘** Indeed, Mr. Stedman, we will not tronble 
you to accompany us any farther. We have a 
call to make in Kensington.. Good-by.” 

She held out her hand—first to Julius, and 
then to his brother. 

** Well, that is the coolest dismissal,” said 
the former. ‘‘ Must it be? Do yon really 
agree to it, Miss Letty ?” 

But Miss Letty was making elaborate adienx 
to Dr. Stedman, and did not hear. Besides, 
she very rarely contradicted Edna. Her easy 
nature always yielded to the stronger will; it 
was least trouble. But when they had really 
parted from their cavaliers she was a little cross. 

“Why on earth were you so peremptory, 
Edna? ‘They wanted to see us home.” , 

“ Did they?” 

“ At least Julius did. And why not? It 
would have been rather amusing. If we ever 
meet them again, and perhaps we may, for Mr. 
Stedman says they always take their constitu- 
tional in Kensington Gardens—we onght to 
treat them a little more civilly, and let them 
see us home if they desire it.” 

Edna replied not, but the small mouth set 
itself closely together. No. Letty might say 
what she liked—fancy what she chose, but this 
should not be. Dr. Stedman should never think 
that either she or her sister were girls ready to 
meet the first advances of any idle youth. Love 
was no disgrace; it did nobody any harm; but 
the feeble pretense of it—flirtation or philander- 
ing—was a thing whiclf this woman, pure and 
trne, yet passionate-hearted, utterly scorned. 
If the Stedmans wanted to marry Letty—ei- 
ther of them—they must come and ask for her 
as a man should ask—and is a coward if he 
dare not ask under any circumstances. 

Letty—always Letty. That the object of 
their admiration could be any other when Letty 
was by did not occur to Edna, And when Let- 
ty took her bonnet off, and shook back her 
bright fair hair, and looked into the glass with 
her eyes glittering with the novel excitement 
of the day, Edna thought the universal admi- 
ration her sister excited was not wonderful. If 
Dr. Stedman shared it—if that was the cause 
of his silence and evident preoccupation—well; 

Edna stood a minute to face this thought. 
She was alone. Letty had gone down stairs, 
all smiles and excitement; at least, as much 
excitement as she was capable of—quite an- 
other woman after the afternoon’s adventure, 
which was such a pleasant break in their dull 
life. Was it only that, or did she really care 
for one or other of the Stedmans? And if one 
of them really asked her, would Letty marry 
him ? 


Such a possibility might occur. The man 


‘Edna loved might marry another, and that oth- 


er her own sister: a supposition maddening 
enough to many—nay, most women. Even to 
this gentle little woman it gave the same sud- 
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den ‘‘stound”—which had come to her several 
times lately. She closed her eyes, drew a long 
hard breath, tried to stifle the choking in her 
throat, and to view her position calmly. 
Jealousy, in any of its ordinary forms, did 
not affect her; her nature was too single, too 
entirely free from both vanity and self-con- 
sciousness. No wound could come to her 
through either of these points—nothing except 
simple sorrow, the agony of lost love. Be- 
sides, she was accustomed to view things in the 
plain daylight, without any of these distorted 
refractions to which egotistic people are sub- 
ject. She saw that in such a case as hers 
there are but two ways open to any woman. 
If she loves a man and he does not love her, to 
give him up may be a horrible pang and loss, 
but it can not be termed a sacrifice—she resigns 
what she never had. But if he does love her 
and she knows it, she is bound to marry him, 
though twenty other women loved him, and 
broke their hearts in losing him. He is not 
theirs, but hers; and to have her for his wife 
is his right and her duty. And in this world 
arc so many contradictory views of duty and 
exaggerated notions of rights, so many false 
sacrifices and renunciations weak even to wick- 
edness, that it is but fair sometimes to uphold 
the right of love—love sole, absolute, and para- 
mount, firmly holding its own, and submitting 
to nothing and no one—except the laws of God 
and righteousness, 
t Yes,” Edna whispered to herself as she sat 
down, feeling strangely weak and yet strong, 
and looked through the open window across the 


market gardens, and down Love Lane, where 
in the August evening more than one pair of 
figures—lovers of course—might be seen slowly 
strolling, *‘ Yes, it is all clear enough, plain 
enough. Possibly we shall never meet him 
again—I hope not. But if we do, if he loves 
Letty, marries Letty—” she paused—“ of course, 
I never say one word. He only does right, and 
she does right too—what I should have done 
myself. If he loved me, and I knew it, I would 
hold to him in spite of Letty, in spite of the 
whole world—hold to him till death!” 

Involuntarily, her right hand closed over the 
other hand. Ay, small and fragile as it was, 
it was a hand that any one could see would 
hold, faithfully and firm, till death. 

Oh that among us poor, wavering women, 
driven about by every wind of fancy, prejudice, 
weakness, or folly, there were more such hands! 
They would keep back many a man from sink- 
ing into the gulf of perdition. 


—— el een 


CHAPTER XI. 


‘¢T’ve done it! I’ve tracked them as cleverly 
as if I were a bee-hunter on the American prai- 
ries. I’ve found their house—such a little one, 
in such a shabby neighborhood. No wonder 
they didn’t like us to know it. Isay, Will, don’t 
you hear?” 

“Yes,” growled Will, who had just come in 
from a severe day’s work, as his brother had 
done from a severe day’s play. They were eat- 


ing conjointly their final meal, half tea, half ~ 


e 


è 


«us where they lived. 
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supper, roughly laid out and ronghly served, in 
the dining-room, which was the one well-fnr- 
nished apartment of the doctor’s large, empty 
house—a good house in a good street, which, 
as a doctor, he was obliged to have, and had 
contrived to make externally comfortable for 
his patients—when they should come. But be- 
yond this consulting-room all was dreariness— 
the dreariness of raw newness, which is much 
worse than that of ancient dilapidation. 

William Stedman was wearied and dull, but 
Julius seemed in high spirits, insisting on talk- 
ing and being listened to. 

“I tell you I have found ont where they live, 
though they were so confoundedly secret about 
it. It’s a tiny house in one of the lanes beyond 
Kensington. They must be poor enough—poor- 
er even than they seemed. But there they cer- 
tainly live, and I vow I'll go and pay them a 
call to-morrow.” 

“ Pshaw! don’t make a fool of yourself.” 

‘t Make a fool of myself! You're uncom- 
monly civil to-day! Pray, may I ask in what 
way would it be making a fool of myself? I 
like women’s society, and these two are the very 
jolliest young women I ever—” 

Will jumped up as if he had been shot. 
“Hold your tongue! yon’d better!” cried he, 
violently; and then, catching his brother’s look 
of utter amazement, he suddenly reined him- 


` self in, and, with a sort of laugh, begged Julius’s 


pardon. 

‘Well you may! Why, what has come 
over yon, Will? What on earth have I said 
or done amiss ?” 

**Nothing—decidedly nothing. Except that 
you might speak a little more respectfully of 
these friends of yours, And I do think, as I 
told you before you went, that it was hardly 
right, hardly gentlemanly, to hunt them out, 
when they so evidently wished to conceal from 
Just consider, we know 


` nothing at all, in reality, concerning them, ex- 


cept their names.” 

** And themselves, which is a good deal. I 
flatter myself I know one of them, at least, 
pretty well. Miss Edna and I were capital 
friends, though I wasn’t sweet upon her, as you 
thought Iwas. She’s a very nice girl, but she’s 
not to my taste exactly.” 

Will poured himself out his last cup of weak 
tea and answered nothing. 

““Comé now, be reasonable, old fellow.— 
You’re my elder brother, and I don’t like to go 
against you. Why are you so fierce at me for 
wishing to keep up our acquaintance—a per- 
fectly harmless, indifferent acquaintance with 
the two Misses Kenderdine ?” 

‘* They evidently do not wish it.” 

‘Oh, trust me for that,” said Julius, with a 
laugh. ‘‘I know women’s ways rather better 
than you. ‘They only wanted to be followed— 
tracked down, like bee-hunting, as I said; and 
very amusing work it is, and rather cleverly I've 
done it. To-morrow I mean to knock boldly 
at their door—such a little door, only fit for a 
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little fellow like me, s0 you necdn’t try it—send 
in my card, and request permission to pay my 
respects.” 

« And what is to come of it ?” 

‘Nothing; at least nothing in particular. 
Just a little bit of harmless amusement.” 

*¢ Amusement !” 

“ Why should I not have amusement? Nay, 
don’t look as if you’d eat me up. Only con- 
sider what a dull life we lead, especially at this 
time of year. We’re not bad enough, or rich 
enough, to do things jollily. I'd really-like to 
be a good boy, if I could find out a house to visit 
at, a family house with nice girls in it, where I 
could go to tea sometimes, I’d do it, I assure 
you, as soberly and respectably as if I were my 
own great-grandmother.” 

“ And that is yonr intention with regard to 
these ladies ?” 

‘ What other intention could I have? You 
may think of marrying, old boy, if you like. 
You have a profession, a house, and a settled 
income of two hundred a year; but as for me 
—bah!” 

“ We can neither of us think of marrying just 
yet,” said the elder brother, gravely. “It 
would be an act of insanity—or worse, scoun- 
drelism, to take a young girl and plunge her 
into a life of grinding poverty. But even that, 
I think, would be lesser scoundrelism than to 
intrude on the privacy of two young ladies who 
have neither parents nor brothers; to cultivate 
their acquaintance or friendship, as you choose 
to call it, but we couldn’t be friends, it isn’t in 
human nature. Jt would end in making them 
think, and other people say, we were their lov- 
ers ; aud then we must sheer off and leave them.” 

‘‘Well, and ifso? It would have been jolly 
fun while it lasted.” 

Dr. Stedman turned upon his brother with 
blazing eyes. ‘‘ You're joking—you know you 
are. For me, I may be a very bad fellow—I 
don’t think much of myself, any how; but Pm 
not such a scamp as that. And as long as I am 
your elder brother, and have the slightest influ- 
ence over yon, I'll hinder you from being one. 
You will seriously offend me, Julius, if you carry 
out your plan of visiting these two young ladies.” 

Will spoke quietly, the almost unnatural 
quietness of some smothered ‘feeling or pas- 
sion: with him a feeling was a passion, or it 
was nothing. He was not a merely intellectu- 
al man, or a sentimental man: it needed but to 
look at him to perceive that in him the full hn- 
man tide of life ran strongly and deeply—the 
more deeply because .so completely held in re- 
straint. His measured words, his steady step 
—for he had risen, and was walking up and 
down the room—indicated faintly what lay 
concealed below. 

But Julius did not notice it. Either he was 
too preoccupied by his own concerns, or else 
this was a novel development of his brother 
which he did not understand. He only said, 
lightly: , 

‘You are very kind, but I don’t consider 
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myself a scamp, not just yet; even though, in 
spite of my elder brother, I do certainly intend 
to call 1pon the Misses Kenderdine to-morrow.”’ 

It would have been a pity had Edna seen 


what Dr. Stedman next did—Dr. Stedman, her. 


calm, gentle, wise hero—exalted by her foolish 
love into all that a man should be. Nothing 
could excuse it, thongh it might be accounted 
for by the long under-current of mental struggle 
that must have gone on within him, before that 
last touch caused it to burst its boundaries, and 
forced him completely beyond his self-control. 
It was a wrong thing, and a ridiculous thing to 
do, but he did it: he seized his brother by the 
collar and shook him, as a furious big dog 
shakes a little one, which he must punish, but 
will not injure; then let him go, and leaned 
breathless against the wall. 

Julius rose up, not furious, but smouldering 
in the white heat of passion which he so seldom 
showed. 

“ You shall repent this,” he said. “I don’t 
know whether you’re mad or drunk, or what, 
but yon shall repent it. I'll leave you now: 
you’re not fit for civil men’s company; but to- 
morrow— Good-night.” 


Julius had the best of it, and knew he had. 
Sometimes, though not many times, during 
their lives, the two brothers had quarreled— 
most brothers do: and then generally the 
stronger and better-governed nature had won. 
But now they seemed to have changed charac- 
ters, and the lighter and more superficial one 
carried the day. 

“I have been a fool,” muttered Will, as his 
brother deliberately lit a chamber candle, and 
passed him by, unobservant, or else regardless, 
of the hand which was half-extended—the old 
affectionate, brotherly hand. Will drew it back 
immediately. 

‘¢ Good-night,” said Julius again, very stiffly, 
and walked out of the room, 

Bitterly humbled and shamed, with the bit- 
terest, perhaps the only shame an honest man 
can ever feel—the reproaches of his own con- 
science—Will sat down, wrapping his arms on 
the table and laying his head upon them, in an 
attitude of complete dejection. There he re- 
mained, nearly motionless, fora long time. The 
last faint glimmering of an Angust sunset crept 
into the room and crept out again, leaving be- 
hind a dull twilight, almost darkness. Then the 
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lamplighter’s quick step was heard through the 
open window, as he went down the dreary emp- 
tiness of a London evening street, and flashed 
upon it gleam after gleam of lighted gas-lamps, 
till at last he reached the one opposite Dr. Sted- 
man’s window; it suddenly brightened up the 
room, throwing fantastic patterns through the 
window-curtains on the opposite wall. 
Will Stedman sprung up as if he had been 
asleep, and the light had suddenly wakened him. 
‘What a fool I have been!” he said alond. 
“What a—” Forgive him, gentle souls of 
gentle women, if he used stronger language 
than I care to record. He was only a man, 
and he was hard hestead. ‘I wonder what 
Julius thought of me! what any one would 
think! Who would believe I could have done 
such a contemptible thing? How she would 
despise me!” - 
She? So the man had succumbed at last. 
Passion had taken hold of him: that passion 
which, seizing one like William Stedman, com- 
pletely masters him—turns his whole nature 
either to sweetness or bitterness. How had 
this come about, and for what woman? For 
that is the great test, the one fearful risk of a 
man’s life. A woman will sometimes idealize 
a very inferior man, until her love for him, and 
her patience with him, exalt him into some- 
thing better than he originally was, and her 
into little short of an angel; but a man almost 
invariably drops to the level of the woman he is 
in love with. ‘He can not raise her, but she can 
‘almost unlimitedly deteriorate him. Why this 
should be, Heaven knows, but so it constantly 
is. We have but to look around us with ordi- 
nary observation in order to see that a man’s 
destiny, more than even a woman’s, depends 
far less upon the good or ill fortune of his woo- 
ing, than upon the sort of woman with whom 
he falls in love. 
«» That William Stedman was a man to choose, 
strongly, firmly, and irrevocably, no one who 
knew him, if ever so little, could doubt. That, 
having chosen, his character would be modified 
to a momentous extent by the object of his love, 
and that, once gaining him, she would have al- 
most unlimited influence over him—was a fact 
also patent, for it belonged to common human 
nature. Not that he was a weak man, or a 
sensualist, to be led by an iron chain hid under 
passion’s roses—his thirty ycars of brave and 
virtuous life furnished a sufficient denial to both 
suppositions. But his affection$ were very 
strong, and hitherto had been wholly undivid- 
ed. He had no intimate friend, and not one 
relative living, except the brother whom he had 
guarded and guided all his days, in a way less 
brotherly than fatherly. Still Julius had often 
been a great anxiety to him—more anxiety 
than pleasure; and besides, there comes a time 
in a man’s life—in all lives—when ties, not only 
of instinct and duty, but of personal election, 
are necessary for happiness; when, in short, no 
tie satisfies, except the one which God Himself 
made to be the root of all. 
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Was it so with William Stedman—this good 
brother; this eager, active worker in the world, 
who, as yet, did more for it than it had ever 
done for him, though he lived in hopes that if 
he fought on steadily there was a good time 
coming? Had fate suddenly met him in his 
busy life, caught him round a corner, grappled 
with him and bound him, throwing him into the 
reckless bitterness, the angry, dissatisfied cray- 
ing of a man who feels the key-note wanting in 
his existence—who misses the soft, sweet har- 
mony that would resolve all its discords into 
peace—the quiet blessedness which nothing ever 
gives to a man’s life except a woman’s love? 

William Stedman’s good angel standing»be- 
hind him that night might well have wept over 
him, so unlovely and unlovable he seemed. 
But angelic wisdom would have known also 
that it.was only the upboiling of the chavs out 
of which was soon to arise a perfect world. 

He paced his dining-room—his well-furnished 
but ugly and dreary dining-room—till he was 
thoroughly wearied; and he had had a long 
day of hospital work besides ; yet still the rest- 
less spirit was not half taken outof him. Then 
he went and listened on the staircase, but from 
Julius’s room came no sound. 

«What do I want with him, or he with me? 
Probably he is fast asleep, and has forgotten it 
all. Nothing ever makes much impression on 
him for long. Why should I sacrifice myself? 
He will be just as happy in any other house as in 
mine; and, besides, he might come here often. 
He would, if this house were made pretty and 
pleasant—as a woman could make it. They 
are as poor as we are—thank God for that! 
Yet what a difference there used to be between 
their parlor and ours! How neat her work- 
basket was! and how she used to stick little 
bits of flowers here and there about the room !” 

While he thought the man’s hard features 
softened. 

‘< She wouldn’t let me be savage with Julius, 
She always had a kind word to say for him, 
poor fellow! She would be a good sister to 
him, I know. He liked her too, and I was 
such a fool as to think that— Almost as great 
a fool as I was for a day or two over the beauty 
of the other one. Pshaw! mere flesh and blood 
—bones and epidermis. But my darling; my 
little bright, active, loving darling! she is all 
spiritual: makes me believe in spirit without 
the flesh. No death could kill her, or the love 
that lives in her. Oh, my God, if I had it for 
mine!” 

A great convulsion came over his face, and 
his thoughts (which were altogether silent—he 
was not a person to stamp about and soliloquize) 
came to an abrupt stop—then ran rampant ina 
wild riot. At last he gathered them up togeth- 
er, and formed them into a resolution—strong 
and clear. 

“I will have her; at least I'll try my best to 
get her. I am driven to it, whether or no. As 
for prudence—hang prudence! And with re- 
gard to honor—well, perhaps it’s as honorable 
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to speak out at once as to hold my tongue for 
another year or two, and let Julius go philander- 
ing after them, vexing and fretting her, and set- 
ting people talking besides; while if she were 
engaged to me—openly and fairly mine—no- 
body could say one word. Only lct any one 
dare, that’s all!” 

He clenched his fist and struck it with such 
force against the table that he actually hurt 
himself, and then laughed at his own exceeding 
silliness, 

“T'I take a walk and think the matter over. 
I shall get quiet then. But I must send the 
houschold to bed. How late itis! She would not 
have been so forgetful of other people.” And 
after shouting down the stairs to the old man 
and woman who formed his sole establishment 
—one to attend upon paticnts, and the other to 
see to the comfortless comforts of the two young 
bachelors—Dr. Stedman closed his hall door with 
a bang, and set off at a quick pace—any where. 

His feet carried him to a place where he had 
very often walked this summer, but never in 
daylight; mostly, as now, taking it on his way 
home from night visits in that poor neighbor- 
hood which lay close by, whence, no doubt, the 
scarlet-fever came. Not a wholesome spot, 
especially in late summer and autumn, when 
the air was heavy with decaying vegetation. 
Yet to the end of his days William Stedman 
thought there was something pleasant in the 
faint moist odor, half perfume, of jasmine, 
clematis, and the like, and half composed of 
scents much less sweet, which came through 
the brilliant harvest moonlight, as he walked 
along under black shadowing trees and stirless 
hedges, past the Misses Kenderdine’s door. 

He knew it well enough—had discovered it 
long ago—though he had allowed his brother 
to take such a world of pains to find it: but he 
walked rapidly past it, and not till he was some 
distance off did he turn round to watch it, as 
men in love will stand and watch the casket 
that holds their jewel, to the end of time. 

For he was in love—deeply, desperately—as 
rarely happens to a man twice in a lifetime. 
Perhaps all the deeper because, like Romeo with 
his Rosaline, there had previously appeared and 
vanished the phantom of a mock sun. It some- 
times flashed upon him, this deep-hearted, high- 
minded, and somewhat exacting man, who in 
midst of all his passion never let his reason go 
—what a different kind of love his would have 
been had it been placed on mere outside beauty 
—like Letty Kenderdine’s! 

“My little darling! my bright, active, un- 
selfish little darling! you are not plain to me. 
You are all sweet, all lovely !” and he opened 
his arms and closed them again over his breast 
as if he still felt her there, as on the stormy 
night when he carried her home insensible— 
that night when he vowed in his heart that no 
other woman but hersclf would he ever marry. 

Let us look æ him tenderly—this man who 
had no mother or sister, none of those holy in- 
fluences which are often almost as blessed as 
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that of a wife, if rightly and wisely and unself- 
ishly used. But he had, as he said, nothing; 
and he felt his nature hardening and corrupt- 
ing, and a kind of hopeless cynicism stealing 
over him. 

‘‘Oh, save me!” he cried, almost aloud, for 
the corner where he stood was as desolate as if 
he had been in a wilderness. ‘Save me from 
myself! Make a man of me! You could if 
you only knew it—if you only knew how bad I 
am, and how I want you to make me good, my 
little darling !” i 

And then and there he took his resolve, lean- 
ing on a railing where many a lover must have 
leaned before, for it was all engraved with rongh 
letters in twos and twos, encircled in rings or 
true lovers’ knots. Ah, to think what has be- 
come of the owners of those initials now! How 
many broken troth-plights, and death-partings, 
and marriages more fatal than deaths! Yet 
still then and there William Stedman resigned 
himself to the common lot, and made up his 
mind that he would risk his all on a brief yes 
or no from à woman's lips. 

The poor old railing has long been broken 
down, and there is a range of handsome houses 
in which you can pay morning calls and go to 
evening parties on the quiet spot where the lov- 
ers used to linger. But I think more than one 
person still living remembers it tenderly, and 
thanks God that William Stedman had strength 
and courage to take his destiny, and another’s 
also, into his own hands, after the fashion of 
those four lines which every honest man would 
do well to repeat to himself when he goes a 
wooing : 

“He either fears his fate too much, 
Or his deserts are small, 


Who dares not put it to the touch, 
And win or lose it ali.” 


After that decision the doctor walked home 
with steadier feet and a bolder heart. He let 
himself in at his own door with a feeling that, 
come what would, he was master there—master 
of himself, and, in measure, of his fortunes; as 
a man always is who has courage to look his 
difficulties in the face, and push his way through 
them with a firm, steadfast hand. 

To that singleness of purpose—to the con- 
sciousness that, in acting as he had uetermined 
to act, there was in his heart no mean intent, 
no thought which a good man need wish to hide, 
or a good woman blush to look at—he trusted 
the success of his suit. And i1 ıt failed—why, 
he was not the first man to whom such a thing 
had happened. 

Though when he imagined the possibility— 
nay, probability, for his „humility made him 
think it very probable—of his love being re- 
jected, he felt as a man would not willingly 
feel twice in a lifetime. 

Dr. Stedman was no coward; and yet when 
he lit his lamp, took out his desk, and fairly 
sat down to it, his hand shook like a leaf. 

The letter consisted only of a few lines—he 
could not write more. Some men take refuge 
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in pen and paper, and revel therein; their 
thoughts and feelings flow ont—and generally 
evaporate also—in the most charming sentences, 
which, even under the deepest emotion, it is a 
relief to them to write, and a pride in having 
written. But William Stedman was of another 
sort. To express his feelings at all was very 
difficult to him—to write them, and see them 
written, staring back at him in terrible black 
and white, was impossible. Therefore this let- 
ter, the first love-letter he ever wrote, was of 
the very briefest and most formal kind: 


‘¢Dear MapamM,—Will you do me the honor 
to read this in private and alone? 

‘¢ My brother has just told me he has discov- 
ered where you live, and means to call upon 
you. May Ibe allowed to do so first? Ihave 
but one reason for this, and one apology for the 
presumption of proposing it; that I consider 
neither my brother nor myself have any right 
to intrude upon you as mere acquaintances. 
And besides, a mere acquaintance I could nev- 
er willingly be to you. 

“Yon and I know one another pretty well: 
we shall never know one another any better un- 
less I dare to ask you one question—Could you, 
after any amount of patient waiting on my part, 
and for the sake of a love of which I can not 
speak—consent to be my wife? 

“To-morrow is Saturday. If, during the 
day, only one line comes to me by post, I will 
Be with yon on Sunday. If I may not come— 
but then I know you will answer me quickly ; 
you would not keep in needless torture any 
creature living. Yours faithfully, 


‘WILLIAM STEDMAN, 
** Miss EpNA KENDERDINE.” 


Yes, that was the name—her name. He 
wrote it firmly enough. The die was cast, 
and now he must meet either fortune; and he 
thought he could. He did not even re-read 
his letter, or speculate upon whether or not it 
was a good letter, or the sort of letter to effect 
its end; for, even in the midst of his delirium 
of passion, he had sense enough to see that a 
woman who, in so momentous a crisis, could 
lay weight upon accidental forms of phrase or 
mistakes of expression, was not a woman to be 
much desired. One doubt alone he had—would 
she show her sister the letter? and if so, what 
would Letty say, and how might she influence 
Edna with regard to him? , 

But shortly he cast this perplexity also aside. 
A woman who, in such a case, could be influ- 
enced by sister or friend—or even parent—who 
could not ask herself the simple question, ** Do 
I love him, or do Inot love him?” and answer 
it herself, without referring the decision to any 
hnman being—such a woman might be good 
enough in her way, but she was not Edna Ken- 
derdine—not the woman whom a man like Will- 
iam Stedman would ever care to marry. 

Saying this to himself, and staying himself 
therewith a little—ay, even in the full tide and 
torrent of his passion—he closed and sealed his 
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letter; then, with a vague dread of trusting 
himself with it till the morning, he went out 
again into the dark streets, and posted it with 
his own hand. 

— 


CHAPTER XII. 


THE postman was by no means a daily vis- 
itor at the Misses Kenderdine’s door. It is 


a fact—amusing or melancholy, according as ` 


one takes it—that society in the aggregate does 
not very much run after resident governesses 
or poor schoolmistresses; that they are not 
likely to be inundated with correspondence or 
haunted with invitations. Of course, under no 
circumstances, are young, good, and lady-like 
women quite without friends or acquaintances ; 
such loneliness would argue a degree of unlov- 
ingness, or unlovableness, of which certainly 
no one could accuse the Misses Kenderdine. 
But this is a busy and a self-engrossed world ; 
it has quite enough to do with its own affairs ; 
and it likes to get the full value for all it be- 
stows. The sisters, who had so little to give it, 
had not been troubled with any overplus of its 
affection. Still there were, in different parts 
of the country, a few households who liked and 
remembered the Kenderdines; and even at 
Kensington there were some houses where they 
occasionally visited, or went to one of those 
evening parties which in London middle-class 
society take the place of the countrified, old- 
fashioned ‘‘ going out to tea.” 

They were expecting one of these invitations ; 
so the postman’s red coat gleaming against the 
green hedge of Love Lane attracted Letty’s at- 
tention, and his knock roused her to jump up 
and take in the letter. Edna allowed her to 
go. She herself had not felt well all the day; 
the morning school had been an unusual burden 
to her, and now it was over she took refuge in 
her favorite American rocking-chair—a present 
from an old pupil—and rocked and rocked, as 
if in that soothing motion the uneasy feeling in 
mind and body—half- weariness half- restless- 
ness—would pass away. Though she knew all 
the while it would not; that there it was, and 
she must bear it, as many another woman 
had borne it before her—the dull heart-ache, 
the hopeless want. These sorrows do come, 
and they conquer even the bravest sometimes. 
May He who ordained love to be the crown of 
life have pity on all those to whom it comes 
only as a crown of thorns, or who have to en- 
dure the blankness of its absence—the agony 
ofits loss! Both can be endured, and comfort 
will come at length, but the torture is terrible 
while it lasts. Edna endured it but in a small 
measure, and for a short time; yet the pang 
was sharp enough to make her, till the end of 
her days, feel nnutterable pity and tenderness 
over those whom the world smiles over as ‘‘ dis- 
appointed in love :” those from whose lives God 
has seen fit to omit life’s first and best blessing ; 
or else, though this is a lesser grief, to give it 
and take it away. 
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She was sitting listlessly rocking, not think- 
ing much about any thing, when Letty re-en- 
tered with the letter. 

“It is for you, dear. What a funny hand! 
—a lawyer’s hand, I should say. Who can be 
writing to you, Edna ?” 

“I don’t know,” said Edna, indifferently, and 
then, catching a glimpse of the letter, checked 
herself, with a startled consciousness that she 
did know, or at any rate guess; that locked 
up in her desk in a hidden corner she had a 
small fragment of the very same handwriting— 
a& most unimportant fragment — memoranda 
about trains, etc., for their railway journey— 
but still there it was, kept like a treasure, se- 
creted like a sin. 

“ Miss Edna Kenderdine,” read Letty, de- 
taining the letter and examining it. ‘Then it 
must be from a stranger. A friend would know, 
of course, that you were Miss Kenderdine. 
Shall I open it for you, dear ?” 

*“No,” said Edna, and an unaccountable im- 
pulse made her snatch it, and turn away with 
it; turn away from her sister, her dear sister, 
from whom she had not a secret in the world. 
At the first sentence she started, glanced at the 
signature, and then put the letter in her pocket, 
flushing scarlet. 

Letty looked amazed. ‘‘ What is the mat- 
ter with you? Isit a love-letter? Do say!” 

‘It begins like a business letter, and the 
writer wishes me to read it in private and 
alone,” said Edna, forcing her white lips—she 
felt, with a terrified consciousness, how very 
white she must be turning now—to utter the 
exact, formal truth. 

“ Oh, very well,” replied Letty, a little vex- 
ed, but too sweet-tempered to retain vexation 
long. 

She sat down composedly and finished her 
dinner—lingering a good while over the pud- 


- ding—Letty liked puddings and all good things ; 


while Edna sat, with the letter in her pocket, as 
quiet and almost as silent as if she were made 
of marble, for a quarter of an hour. Then Let- 
ty rosc. 

« Now TIl go into the kitchen, for I want to 
iron out my muslin dress. In the mean time 
you can read in peace your wonderful letter. 
Yon’ll tell me about it afterward, Edna, dear.” 

Touched by her sister’s gentleness Edna re- 
turned a smiling ‘‘Thank you,” and tried to look 
as usual while the dinner was being cleared 
away. But her head was whirling and her 
pulse beating fast—so fast that when she at 
last took the letter out and opened it the lines 
swam before her eyes. She had only strength 
enough to creep noiselessly up to her room at 
the top of the house, shut herself in, and lock 
the door. 

There let her be. We will not look at her, 
nor inquire into what she felt or did. Women 
at least can understand. 

Letty’s muslin dress had, happily, a good 
many frills and flounces, and took a long time 
in ironing. Not that Letty grumbled at that: 
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she had great pleasure in her clothes, and was 
the last person to treat them lightly or disre- 
spectfully, or to complain of any trouble they 
cost her. This dress especially always engross- 
ed so much of her attention and affection, that 
it is doubtful whether she once let her mind 
stray from it to such commonplace facts as 
business letters. And when it was done, she 
was good-natured enough to recollect that 
while she had the things about she might as 
well iron Edna’s dress, She went up stairs to 
fetch it, when, to her surprise, she found the 
door locked. 

“I will come presently, 
low voice from within. 

“ But your dress, Edna, 
your new muslin dress.” 

‘Thank you, dear. Never mind. I will be 
down presently.” 

“It was a love-letter,then !” pondered Letty 
to herself as she descended. “I am sure it 
was. But who in the wide world can have 
fallen in love with Edna? Poor Edna!” 

“ Poor Edna!” Rich Edna! rich in the ut- 
most wealth that Heaven can give to mortal wo- 
man! Oh, when there is so much sadness in 
this world—so much despised love—unrequited 
love—unworthy love—surely the one bliss of 
love deserved and love returned ought to out~ 
weigh all else, and stand firm and sure what- 
ever outside cares may lay siege to it. They 
can not touch the citadel where the two hearts 
—the one double heart—has intrenched itself, 
safe and at rest—forever. 

Edna's “love” — hopelessly and dearly be- 
loved—had become her lover. He wished to 
make her his wife. Her solitary days were 
done: she stood on the threshold of a new 
life—in a new world. Never, until through 
the gate of death she should enter on the world 
everlasting, would there come to her snch an~ 
other hour as that first hour after she read Will- 
iam Stedman's letter. 

Half an hour after—to so long a space ex- 
tended her ‘‘presently’—Edna Kenderdine 
crept down stairs, and then crept on, still 
quietly, into her sister’s arms. 

‘* Kiss me, Letty! There are only us two.” 

In a few words—strangely few it scemed, 
and as if the whole thing were quite natural 
and known beforehand—Edna told her happy 
secret, and the sisters embraced one another 
and wept together, the harmless tears that wo- 
men are sure to shed, and are not women at all 
if they do not shed, on these occasions, 

At first Letty was considerably surprised— 
perhaps a little more than surprised—but she 
had the good taste and good feeling not to say 
overmuch on this head, and not to refer, even 
in the most passing way, to certain remarks of 
her own during the last two days, which must 
have been, to say the least, rather annoying to 
remember. But if Letty was a little disappoint- 
ed and humiliated—and it was scarcely in hu- 
man nature that she should not be—after hav-~ 
ing so confidently placed herself and Dr. Sted- 
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man in the position of the Irish ballad coup- 
let : 
“Did ye ever hear of Captain Baxter, 

Whom Miss Biddy refused afore he axed her?” 
her vanity was too innocent, and her nature 
too easy, to bear offense long. After the first 
surprise was over, her congratulations were 
given with sufficient warmth and sincerity. 

‘Well, Edna dear, you know I always liked 
him, and I dare say I shall find him a very good 
brother-in-law; and really it will be rather con- 
venient to have a man in the family. But to 
think that after all the offers I have had, you 
should be the first to get married, or any how 
engaged. Who would ever have expected such 
a thing !” 

‘ Who would indeed !” said Edna in all sim- 
plicity, and with a sense almost of contrition for 
the fact. 

‘¢ Well, never mind!” answered Letty, con- 
solingly ; ‘‘I am sure I hope you will be very 
happy; and as for me”—she paused and sighed 
—‘*T should not wonder if I were left an old 
maid after all, in spite of my appearance.” 

Which catastrophe, so dolefully prognostica- 
ted, would have awakened a smile yesterday; 
but to-day Edna could not smile. ‘Though her 
joy was only an hour old, it was so intense, so 
perfect, that it seemed to absorb the whole of 
life, as if she knew not how she had ever lived 
without it. Thinking of her sister who had it 
not—who did not even comprehend what it was 
—she felt so sorry that she could have wept over 
her. 

But Letty’s next words dispelled this tender 
regret. 

“ Still, Edna, if I were you, I wonld not be 
in any hurry to give the young man his an- 
swer. And in the mean time we will make 
some inquiries as to what sort of a practice he 
has—whether he is likely to be in a position to 
iarry soon—and so on. Certainly it is by no 
means so good a match as I myself should have 
expected to make; but then you are different 
—I mean your ideas of things are much hum- 
bler than mine. Didn’t somebody once say you 
had quite a genius for poverty ?” 

‘* He said it,” and Edna hung her head, 
blushing; then lifted it up with a bright, 
proud, peaceful smile—‘* Yes, he said it one 
day on the shore. He knew me even then, and 
understood me, thank God.” 

And there came before her a vision of her 
life to come—not an easy one; not that of a 
woman who slips into marriage to ‘‘ better her- 
self,” as servants say—to attain ease, and lux- 
ury, and position, and all the benefits which 
“a good marriage” is supposed to confer. 
Hers would be a life in which every energy 
would be tested, every power put to nse — 
which would exact unlimited patience, self- 
denial, courage, strength ; the life, in short, of 
a woman who does not care to be a man’s toy 
and ornament, but desires rather to be'his help- 
meet—supplying all he needs, as he supplies all 
she needs, teaching her through the necessities 
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of every day how to fulfill the perfect law of 
love—self-sacrifice. J 

Edna knew she should have a hard life, 
Though Dr. Stedman was still tolerably ignoy 
rant about their circumstances, he had taken 
good care to inform her every thing about his 
own. She was well aware that he was poor— 
proud also—perhaps on account of the poverty. 
She guessed, with her quick-sighted love, that 
his temper was not the sweetest in the world— 
though she could find excuses for that. But 
she believed in him—she honored him, for she 
had never seen any thing in him that was not 
worthy of honor; and, last little fact of all, 
which included all the rest, she loved him. 

Letty watched her a minute—with that hap- 
py smile on her face. ‘‘ Well, Edna dear, if 
you are satisfied, so am J. It is, of course, 
your own affair entirely. I would only advise 
you to take time.” 

“ Certainly I shall. It is sure to be a long 
engagement.” 

Letty shook her head pathetically. ‘Ah! 
if there is one thing more than another which I 
shonld object to, it is a long engagement. It 
wears a girl to death, and cuts off all her chances 
elsewhere. And suppose in the mean time she 
should receive a better offer?” 

Edna dropped her sister’s hand. ‘Letty, 
we had better talk no more. If we talked to 
everlasting I could never make you under- 
stand.” 

She spoke sharply, almost angrily ; and then, 
seeing no anger, only mild amazement on Let- 
ty’s beautiful face, she repented. With the 
yearning that every woman must have at this 
crisis in her life, to fall on some other woman’s 
neck and ask for a little love—a little sympathy 
on the new strange path she had just entered— 
she turned back again to her sister, who kissed 
her once more. 

‘*Really now, I did not mean to vex you, 
Edna. Of course you know your own mind— 
you always did; and had your own way, too, 
in every thing—I’ll tell him so, and frighten 
him.” 

Edna smiled. 

‘c And what does he say to you? Do show 
me your love-letter—I always showed you all ° 
mine!” 

But this was a different thing quite. Edna 
closed her little hand fiercely over it—her one 
possession, foretaste of her infinite wealth to 
come. It was hers—all her own, and the whole 
world should neither pry into it, nor steal it, 
nor share it. i 

‘Well, never mind. You always were a 
queer girl,” said Letty, patiently. “But at 
least you'll tell me when he is coming here. 
This is Saturday—I suppose he will want to 
come to tea on Sunday ?” 

And so the misty, beautiful, wondrons dream 
condensed itself into a living commonplace real- 
ity. There was a note written, which consisted 
of the brief word ‘“ come,” naming the day and 
hour. ‘This was sent by their servant, who 
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looked much astonished, and hoped nobody was 
ill and wanting the doctor; and then the two 
sisters sat down side by side, for even Letty was 
silent a while. 

At last, however, she could hold her tongue 
no longer, but began talking in her smoothly 

flowing inconsequent way. 

` JT wonder what sort of a house he lives in, 
and whether it is well furnished. Of course we 
can’t go and sec—it would not be proper; but 
I will try and find out. And this house of ours 
~—I suppose it will have to be given up. No 
man would like his wife to go on keeping school. 
He would never let her work if he could help 
it: in such a common way too, Ah, Edna, you 
are the lucky woman after all!’ I wish I had 
somebody to work for me.” 

“ Do you ?” said Edna, absently. 

‘Oh, how nice it must be! To have no- 
thing to do all day long, and every thing pretty 
about one, and perhaps a carriage to ride in and 
no trouble atall. Heigh-ho! I wish I were mar- 
ried too, though it shouldn’t be to any body like 
Dr. Stedman. But my dear, since it is to be, 
and you are fond of him, and, as I have said, 


you are your own mistress, and must please 
yourself: do just tell me what you think about 
things. In the first place, what ought your 
wedding-dress to be ?” 

“ Hush,” Edna whispered. ‘Please don’t 
talk any more. I can’t bear it.” And then 
she threw herself into her sister’s arms, and 
cried passionately ; half for joy, half for sorrow. 
So the day ended—the day of days which closed 
up forever one portion of the sisters’ lives: a 
day, to Letty, scarcely different from any other, 
but to Edna, like that first day which marked ° 
the creation of a new world. 

She scarcely slept all night; still, she rose 
and went to church as usual. She was neither 
afraid nor ashamed. She knew the Great 
Searcher of hearts would not punish her, be- 
cause in every thanksgiving was a thought of 
him, and every prayer was a prayer for two. 
She walked home with her sister through the 
green lane — Letty vaguely wondering what 
church Dr. Stedman attended—she hoped he 
did go tø church regnlarly somewhere, for no- 
thing made a man look so respectable, especial- 
ly if he were a doctor. Edna had a sweet com- 
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posure of mien—a gentle dignity such as had 
never been seen in her before; inasmuch as 
more than one stray acquaintance told her 
“how well she was looking.” At which she 
felt so glad. : 

But during the afternoon—the long still Sun- 
day afternoon—with the warm jasmine-scented 
air creeping in through the half-closed Vene- 
tian blinds, some of her nervousness returned, 
her quick restless movements, her little abrupt- 
nesses of speech. She went about from room 
to room, but could not sit long any where. 

Letty watched her with a condescending in- 
terest: rather trying to bear. ‘It’s natural, 
dear, quite natural. I used to feel the same 
myself when one of them was coming. Dear 
me! what a long time ago it seems since any 
body came to see me! But even one’s sister's 
lover is better than none. I hope you will set- 
tle with Dr. Stedman to come every Sunday. 
And he might sometimes bring his brother with 
him, for it will be desperately dull for me, you 
know. Well, I declare! Punctualitv’s very 
self! For it is just five minutes to six, and I 
am sure I see a gentleman striding down Love 
Lane. I'll run down stairs and open the door; 
shall I, Edna?” 

Edna assented, but she could not utter a word 
more. She stood at her window—the window 
where she was fond of sitting, and had sat so 
many an hour, and dreamed so many a maiden- 
dream. “She watched him coming, a tall fig- 
ure, strong and active, walking firmly, without 
pauses or hesitation, and though sometimes 
turning the head round to glance—Edna guessed 
whither! There he was, the ruler of her life, 
her friend, her lover, some day to be her hus- 
band. He was coming to assume his rights, to 
assert his sovereignty, A momentary vague 
terror smote her, a fear as to the unknown fu- 
ture, a tender regret for the peaceful, maiden- 
ly, solitary days left behind, and then her heart 
recognized its master and went forth to meet 
him; not gleefully, with timbrels and dances, 
but veiled and gentle, grave and meek; con- 
tented and ready to obey him, ‘even as Sarah 
obeyed Abraham, calling him lord.” 

Edna long remembered, in years when it was 
a comfort to have it to remember, how exceed- 
ingly good Letty was that day; how she went 
down herself to welcome Dr. Stedman, and be- 
haved to him—as he told Edna afterward—in a 
way so womanly, friendly, and sisterly that it 
took away all his awkwardness; and by the 
time another little light footstep was heard on 
the stairs he was found sitting—as quietly as 
if he had sat there every Sunday for years—in 
the great arm-chair by the window, with his 
face, pale indeed, but radiant with the light of 
happiness, the one only happiness which ever 
gives that look, turned toward the opening door. 

It opened, and Edna came in. 

I have said this little woman was not beauti- 
ful, not even pretty; but there was a lovesome- 
hess about her—her neat, small, airy figure, her 
harmonious movements, and her dainty hands, 
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which often grew into absolute loveliness. At 
least would, in the eyes of any man who had the 
sense to love her, and prize her at her worth. 
Woman as she was—all woman—she was 
“Yet a spirit too, and bright, 
And something of an angel light.” 

And as this man—this big, tall, and, it might 
once have been, rather rongh man—looked at 
her, standing in the doorway in her lilac mus- 
lin dress, his whole soul came into his eyes. 
Though there was in him a mingled expression 
of dread, as if expecting that while he gazed 
her wings would grow, and she would fly away 
from him. 

He rose, and advanced a step forward; then 
he and the lilac angel shook hands—humanly— 
in @ most commonplace fashion. After which 
Letty, with astonishing tact, discovered the im- 
mediate necessity of ‘‘seeing about tea,” and 
disappeared. 

There are those who despise small rooms and 
homely furniture; to whom Love is nothing ex- 
cept he comes dressed in fine clothes, and in- 
habiting splendid drawing-rooms. Of course, 
under such circumstances, when Poverty enters 
in at the door, the said Love will surely fly out 
at the window. He has been far too much ac- 
customed to think of himself and his own ease. 
Undeniably it is very pleasant to be rich, to in- 
habit handsome houses, and be dressed in ele- 
gant clothes; and there is a kind of love so 
purely external, selfish, and self-seeking, that it 
can not exist unless it has also these things. 
But the true love is something far far beyond. 
And Edna, when William Stedman took her in 
his arms—just herself and nothing more—in 
her common muslin gown, with no attractive 
surroundings, for the parlor was small and 
humble as well could be—asking her if she 
could love him, and if she were afraid to be a 
poor man’s wife—Edna knew what that true 
love was. 

They sat long talking, and he told her every 
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thing, ineluding a little confession which per- 
haps every man would not have made; but this 
man was so conscientiously honest that he could 
not have been happy without making it—that 
his first passing faney had been for her beauti- 
ful sister. 

“ And I like her still—I shall always like 
her,” added he, with an earnest simplicity that 
made Edna smile, and assured her more than 
ever of the love that was far deeper than all 
telling. ‘‘ And—before you get anxious about 
it, I wish to say one thing—Letty shall never 
leave you, if you do not wish it, and I will al- 
ways be good to her. Who could help it? 
She is so charming to look at—so sweet-tem- 
pered—so kindly. I like her exceedingly ; but 
as for loving—” 

Edna gave one shy inquiring glance into the 
passionate face, then, in the strange familiarity 
—sacred as sweet—which one little hour had 
brought about between them, she laid her head 
npon his shoulder, saying, gently: 

“I am not afraid. I know you will never 
love any body but me.” 

And when at last Letty came in, after a most 
lengthy and benevolent rattling of the door- 
handle, William Stedman went up to her and 
kissed her like a brother. 

“It is all settled, and you are to live with 
us. We never mean to part with you—except 
to somebody better than ourselves.” 

Thus quietly, in his brief, masculine way, he 
cleared off the only weight on Edna’s mind—in 
the only way in which it could be done. And 
as she looked up to him with grateful eyes, lov- 
ing him all the dearer because of the tenderness 
he showed to her own flesh and blood, he inly 
vowed that he would never let her know how in 
resigning his first great happiness of a married 
home all to themselves, he had made a very 
great sacrifice. 

Letty thanked him, not with overmueh emo- 
tion, for she was so used to be first considered, 
that she took it quite naturally. ‘Then, with a 
little commonplace quizzing—not ill-meant but 
rather inappropriate—she sat down in Edna’s 
place to pour out tea and enjoy the distinetion 
of entertaining ‘‘ the man of the family.” 

When the meal was ended, Dr. Stedman, in 
the aforesaid capacity, which he accepted in a 
cheery and contented manner, proposed that 
they should at once enter upon the question of 
ways and means. 

“ Which means being married, I suppose ?” 
langhed Letty. 

“ Yes,” he answered, with a deep blush, and 
then dashed at the subject abruptly and despe- 
rately. ‘‘Ido not wish to wait—not a day after 
I get a hospital appointment which I have been 
long trying for, and have now a good ehanee 
of. With that and my profession we could live. 
And Julius, he will have enough to live npon 
too.” 

“Will he live with you? Then how ean I?” 
asked Letty, bridling up with a sudden fit of 
propriety. 


“ No, not with us,” was the answer, strong, 
decisive, almost angry. ‘As she knows,” glane- 
ing at Edna, “there is two hundred a year which, 
if necessary, he can have—part or whole; but I 
will not have him living with me. Two men in 
one house would never do;” and then he told, 
cursorily, the ‘slight difference’—so he called 
it—which he had had with his brother, and how 
he had not seen him since, Julius having gone 
next morning on a painting expedition. 

Edna looked grave, but Letty listened with 
considerable amusement. ‘And so Julius—I 
may say ‘Julius,’ as he will be my half-brother- 
in-law, you know—wanted to come and see us, 
and you prevented him? And if this quarrel 
had not happened you would not have written? 
Perhaps you would never have made up your 
mind to ask Edna at all?” 

The silly woman had hit upon something like 
a truth, or near enough thereto to vex the man 
a little. 

“I assure you, Miss Letty—but exeuse my 
explaining. Your sister knows all.” 

Yes, Edna did know—all the pride—all the 
pain—the struggle between duty and passion— 
the difficulty of determining right from wrong 
—honor from cowardliness—rashness from fear- 
less faith. Many a man has gone through the 
like before his marriage—the woman neither 
understanding it nor pitying it—but Edna did 
both. She laid her little hand on his— 

“ No need to explain, I am quite satisfied.” 

“And Julius?” persisted Letty, who was be- 
ginning to find second-hand felicity a little un- 
interesting. ‘‘ Does he know of all this between 
Edna and you?” 

‘No; but when he returns on Monday I 
shall tell him.” 4 

“ And what will he say ?” 

“I think he will say, as a brother should— 
‘It’s all right. Be happy in your own way.’ ” 

“But if he does not?” said Edna, tremu- 
lously. i 

William Stedman looked vexed. Perhaps he 
knew his brother better than she did, or was less 
accustomed than she was to think of others. 

“I do not contemplate any such impertinent 
interference on his part. But if so, it can make 
no difference to me. When a man of my age 
chooses his wife, no other man, not even his 
own brother, has a right to say a word. Julius 
had better not; I would not stand it.” 

He spoke londly, like a man not used to talk 
with or to listen to women; a man who, right 
or wrong, liked to have his own way. ‘Truly 
he was far from perfeet, this chosen of Edna’s 
heart. Yet he had a heart too, and a eon- 
scienee, and both these wonld have understood 
her momentary start—the slight shadow which 
troubled her happy face. But though the hap- 
piness lessened the peace remained, and the love 
which had created both. 

“I think,” she said, very gently, ‘‘that Ju- 
lius is too generous to make ns unhappy. He 
may be vexed at first, having had you all his 
life—and only you—like Letty and me here, 
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But perhaps he is not quite so good as my 
Letty.” 

And thinking of her gentle sister, and con- 
trasting their ways with the fierce ways of these 
two men—lover and brother, with whom her lot 
was to be bonnd up for life—Edna trembled a 
little; but the next minute she despised herself 
for her cowardice. What was love worth if it 
could not bear a little pain? In the darkening 
twilight she loosened not, but rather strength- 
ened, her clasp of William Stedman’s hand ; 
and as he went on talking, principally to Letty, 
and about common things, the size and arrange- 
ments of his house, and his means of furnishing 
it, his good angel might have heard that the 
man's voice grew softer and sweeter every min- 
ute. Already there was stealing into him that 
influence, mysterious as holy, which, without 
any assertion on their part—any parade of 
rights or complaints of wrong—makes all wo- 
men—Christian women—if they so chose it, the 
queens of the world. Already the future queen 
had entered into her kingdom. 

He was still talking, being left respectfully 
by these inexperienced maidens to take the 
man’s part of explaining and deciding every 
thing, when there came a knock to the door, 
so sudden and startling in that quiet Sunday 
evening that the little honse seemed actually 
to reel. 

“‘ Probably some one for me,” said Dr. Sted- 
man. ‘“T left word at home where I might be 
found if wanted; a doctor is always liable to 
be summoned, you know. It is not an easy 
life for him or for his household,” added he, 
with a slightly shy and yet happy smile. 

‘¢Qh,” cried Letty, ‘‘I wouldn’t marry a 

doctor npon any account, as I always said to 
Edna”— whose conscious blush showed how 
completely the good advice had been thrown 
away. 
., But just this minute the front-door was opened 
and the voice of a man, hurried and eager, was 
heard inquiring for the Misses Kenderdine; also, 
in not too gentle tones, whether Dr. Stedman was 
here 

“It is Julius,” said Letty. But what hap- 
pened next is serious enough to require an- 
other chapter. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 


JULIUS STEDMAN entered the parlor in a 
rather excited state. Not with wine — that 
was a temptation impossible to the pure-living, 
refined young artist ; but his excitement was of 
a kind peculiar to the artistic and nervous tem- 
perament, and might easily have been mistaken 
for that of drink. His face was flushed, his mo- 
tions abrupt, his speech unnaturally loud and 
fast, and as he stood shading his eyes from 
the sudden dazzle of the lamp-light, even his 
appearance spoke against him; for his dress 
was dusty, his long hair disorderly, and his 
whole exterior very far below that standard of 
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persona] elegance—nay, dandyism—which was 
a strong characteristic of Julius Stedman. 

He bowed to Letty, who was the first to ad- 
vance toward him. 

“ I am ashamed, Miss Kenderdine, of intrud- 
ing at this unseemly hour; but my brother—ah, 
there you are! I have found yon out at last ;” 
and he darted over to the doctor’s chair. 
“You're a pretty fellow, Will; a nice elder 
brother !—a proper person to lecture a younger 
one, and teach him the way he should go—a 
good, honest, generous, candid—” 

“Julius!” cried Will, catching him by the 
arm, and speaking almost in a whisper, ‘‘ com- 
mand yourself, You forget these ladies.” 

‘Not at all!” And there was no abate- 
ment in the shrill, furions voice. > “I have the 
highest respect for these ladies. And out of 
my respect, as soon as I came home (unexpect- 
edly, of course, like a fool that I was, to make 
it up with yon), and found where yon were 
gone, I came after you— I came, just to tell 
them the plain truth. Miss Kenderdine, this 
brother of mine, who comes sneaking here on 
the sly—” 

“Julius!” Not a whisper now, but thun- 
dered out in violent passion; then, controlling 
himself, Will added, ‘‘ Julius, you are under 
an entire and ridiculous mistake. Either leave 
this honse with me instantly, or sit down and 
listen to my explanation.” 

‘“ Listen !— explanation !” repeated Julius, 
and looked bewildered from one to the other 
of the three whom he had found sitting togeth- 
er so familiarly and happily in the pleasant lit- 
tle parlor. 

“ Yes,” said Will, laying his hand firmly and 
kindly on his brother’s shonlder, ‘‘I will ex- 
plain every thing: there is no reason now why 
I should not. I objected to yonr visiting here, 
because you had no right to come; and your 
coming was an injury to these ladies, and 
would have exposed them to all kinds of un- 
pleasant remarks. But with me it is different. 
I came here to-day—and it is my first visit, I 
assure you—with a distinct right, and in a rec- 
ognized character. Julius, I am going to give 
you a sister.” : 

“ A sister!” The young man turned fright- 
fully pale, and his eyes sought—which face was 
it?—Letty’s. Then, as with the strength of 
despair, he forced himself to speak. “Tell me 
—tell me quick! This is so sidden !” 

‘Not sudden in reality—it only seems so,” 
said William, smiling; ‘‘and yon like her very 
much—you know she will make you a good sis- 
ter. Shake hands with him, Edna.” 

“ Edna—is it Edna!” And then, either out 
of his own natural impulsiveness, or in the re- 
action from a still stronger excitement, Julins 
darted forward, and instead of shaking hands, 
kissed her warmly. ‘‘I beg your pardon; but 
I can’t help it. Oh, you dear little woman— 
so it’s you, is it?—yon that hate all but brought 
about a quarrel between Will and me—the first 
we ever had in our lives.” 
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‘‘ And the last, I trust,” said Will, checrily, 
submitting to have his hand almost shaken off. 

‘¢Never mind—never mind, now, old fellow. 
Alls well that ends well. I give you joy. I’m 
quite content. She will be the best little sister 
in all the world. Shake hands again, Edna— 
let’s shake hands all round.” 

But when he came to Letty, he stopped point- 
blank. 

Letty extended her long fingers in a digni- 
fied manner, and smiled her benign smile— 
alike to all—upon the flushed, passionate young 
face. 

“I suppose, Mr. Stedman, this makes you 
and ine a sort of half-brother and sister-in-law. 
I am quite willing. I hope we shall always be 
very good perenne like brother and sister, 
indeed.” 

‘Thank you,” was the answer, and the 
young man’s excited mood sank into quietness, 
nay, into more than quietness, sadness. But 
this was nothing uncommon witb Julius Sted- 
man, who, after one of his fits of high spirits, 
generally fell into a corresponding fit of gravity 
and melancholy. 

This, or perhaps his mere presence as an ex- 
traneous element in what had been such a peace- 
fnl trio—for, in these early days of betrothal, 
sometimes an easy negative third rather adds 
to than takes away from the new-found and 
still unfamiliar happiness—made the evening 
not quite so pleasant as before. In vain Will, 
with most ereditable persistency, maintained 
conversation, and Edna by a great effort shook 
off her shyness, and taking her place as hostess 
presided at supper—endeavoring to be especially 
attentive to Julius, and give him a foretaste of 
the good sister she intended to be. For in the 
midst of all her own joy her heart warmed to 
him—this moody, variable, affectionate, lova- 
ble fellow, who seemed, as so many young men 
do, like a goodly ship with little ballast, the suc- 
cess of whose whole voyage depended upon what 
kind of.hand should take the 
helm. Besides, though she knew 
it was womanish and ridiculous, 
she could not help having a sort 
of pity for any body who had lived 
with William Stedman for so ed | 
and would not now live with him 
much longer. She could afford 
to be exceedingly kind and for- 
giving to poor Julius. 

Still the cloud did not pass 
away, and in spite of every body's 
faint efforts to disperse it—except 
Letty’s, who was not acute enough 
to see any thing, and went talk- 
ing on in the most charmingly un- 
conscious and inappropriate way 
—the awkwardness so spread it- 
self, that it was quite a relief when 
the little quartette broke up. Dr. 
Stedman proposed leaving, and 
then stood with Edna at the win- 
dow, talking for ever so long be- 
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tween themselves; while Letty, with a nod and 
a wink, went into the passage, beckoning Julius 
to follow her. 

“ We're terribly in the way—we two,” said 
she, laughing. ‘‘I am afraid, on future Sun- 
days, we shall have to retire to the kitchen— 
that is, if you persist in coming to take care of 
your brother when he goes a-conrting. But it 
will be very dull for you, with only stupid me.” 

‘í Only you!” said Julius, gazing at her as 
she stood leaning against the lobby wall, seem- 
ing to illumine the whole place, poor and small 
as it was, with her wonderful beanty. ‘‘Only 
you!” 

And Letty looked down, not unconscions of 
his admiration, and perhaps feeling just suffi- 
ciently ill-used by fate as to think herself justi- 
fied in appropriating and enjoying it. That is, 
if she ever thought at all; or thought ten min- 
utes in advance of the present moment. 

‘‘T suppose those two are very happy,” said 
Julius, at length, with a glance in the direction 
of the silent parlor. 

‘t Oh, of course. Every body is very happy 
at first. That is—I suppose so. Not that I 
know from experience.” 

Julius regarded her with piercing eyes, and 
then laughed, half carelessly, half cynically: 

‘‘Oh, you and I are old stagers, I suppose. 
We will not reveal the secrets of the prison- 
house. Probably, being in love is like being 
in prison.” 

“Eh?” said Letty, puzzled, and then added, 
confidentially : ‘‘I don’t like to hear you men- 
tion prisons. I hope your brother is not in 
debt—so many young men are nowadays. Is 
he in sufficiently good circumstances to warrant 
his marriage? Not that I would say a word 
against it. Of course my sister knows her own 
mind, and acts as she thinks right; she always 
did. But will they not be very poor? And it 
is such a.dreadful thing to be poor.” 

‘CA cursed thing!” And there was a gleam, 
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almost a glare, in those wild bright eyes of Ju- 
lius Stedman, as he fixed them on the beautiful 
creature before him. A creature whom some 
fortunate man—say an eastern sultan or a west- 
ern duke—might have eagerly bought, the one 
with a ring, the other with a given number of 
piastres, and carried off to be robed in silks and 
hung with diamonds—laden with every gift 
possible, except that which, perhaps, after all, 
she might not care for, or only as it was accom- 
panied by these other things—his heart. ‘‘ Yes, 
poverty is a dreadful thing. There I quite 
agree with yon, Miss Kenderdine.” 

“ You might as well call me Letty, and so 
get our relations clear at once,” said Letty, 
coquettishly. 

‘c Thank you, thank you, Letty,” 
seized her hand. 

“ I mean—our brother and sisterly relations, A 
said Letty, drawing back, upon which Julius 
apologized and also drew back immediately. 

« As you were saying,” observed he after a 
panse, during which the low murmur of talking 
within came maddeningly to his ears, ‘‘ those 
two, our brother and sister, regarded by our 
wiser eyes, are—simply a pair of fools. My 
brother’s certain income, since you so prudently 
ask it, is only two hundred a year. Besides 
that he may make another two hundred by his 
profession, which comes to four hundred alto- 
gether. And four hundred a year is, of course, 
to a woman, downright poverty. I myself 
think Will is insane to dream of marrying.” 

‘*What did you say, my boy?” cried Will, 
coming behind him, with a radiant light on his 
face, thongh it looked thin and worn still, ‘‘in- 
sane, am I? Why, it’s Julius, and not I that 
deserves a lunatic asylum. He has been in 
love, off and on, ever since he was fifteen, and 
never found any body good enough to please 
‚him for a month together. Wait, man! 
‘til yon have found the right woman, and have 
Won her too!” 

‘* Ah, wait,” said Edna, softly, as in a pretty 
demure sisterly fashion she put both her hands 
into those of her future brother, and then took 
them away to remove some stray dust that dis- 
figured his coat-sleeve; “wait till that good 
time comes, And she will be so Bappy! and so 
very fond of you.” 

‘* Bless you, my little sister,” said Julius, in 
a choked voice, as he suddenly bent down and 
put his lips to Edna’s hand. “No, he’s not 
mad, he’s a-lucky fellow, that scamp there. 
And he has had a comfortless life of late, I 
know that; and I have not helped to make it 
more comfortable. Perhaps we shall both be 
the better, we jolly young bachelors, for having 
& woman to keep us in order. Though yow'll 
find me a tough customer, I warn you of that, 
Miss Edna.” 
ver mind. ° I'll take you just as you are, 
and make the best of-you.”: 

With which light jest the two sisters sent the 
two brothers out under the narrow jasmine- 
scented doorway—out into the brilliant harvest 
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moonlight, so dazzling white that it smote one 
almost with a sense of chill. 

Will put his arm through his brother’s, and 
they walked on a considerable way before 
either spoke. At last Jnlius took the initia- 
tive. 

‘Well, old fellow, this is a pretty go! Catch 
a weasel asleep! I certainly have been that 
unfortunate animal. I had no more idea that 
any game of this sort was afoot than—than the 
man in the moon, who perhaps has more to do 
with such things than we suspect. Of course, 
love is only a fit of temporary or permanent in- 
sanity. By-the-by, what a precious fool I was 
near making of myself to-night !” 

“How?” 

‘¢ Oh, in severa] ways; but it doesn’t matter 
now. I’ve come out safe and scot-free. And 
pray, how long is it since you made up your 
mind to marry that little thing ?” 

Will winced. 

‘¢T beg your pardon, but she is such a little 
thing; though, I own, the best little woman 
imaginable; and has such neat pretty ways 
about a house—even such a shabby house as 
theirs looks cozy with her in it. How jolly 
comfortable shell make ns—I mean you; for, 
of course, I shall] have to turn out.” 

Will said nothing—neither yes nor no. He 
felt upon him that cowardice, purely masculine, 
which always shrinks from doing any thing un- 
pleasant. He wished he had had Edna beside 
him, to put, as plainly as his own common-sense 
put it, the fact that a man has no right to lay 
upon his wife more burdens than she can bear; 
and that with his changeful, moody ways, his 
erratic habits, and his general Bohemian ten- 
dencies, Julius was, with all his lovableness, 
about the last inmate likely either to be happy 
himself, or to make others happy, in a married 
home, ‘That is, unless the home were his very 
own, and the mistress of it had over him the 
influence, which was the only influence that 
would keep Julius safe—that of a passionately- 
loved and loving wife. 

All this Will thought, but could not explain. 
Therefore his only refuge was silence. 

‘Yes, it’s all right,” said Julius, somewhat 
coldly; ‘‘and quite natural too. I don’t blame 


you. You have done a deal for me, Will: more - 


than any brother, or many a father, would have 
done. T'Il never forget it. And I dare say I 
shall be able to shift for myself somehow.” 

“ There will be plenty of time, my dear fel- 
low,” answered Will, in rather a husky voice. 
“I shall not be married until I get something 
quite certain to start with—probably that ap- 
pointment which you know I have been after 
so long. And then I shall be able to pay over 
to you, in whole or part, for as long as yon re- 
quire it, the other half of grandfather’s money.” 
< “ Will, you don’t mean that ?” 

“ Yes, I do. In truth, she was so sore about 
you, and especially your being ‘turned out,’ as 
she called it, that she would not have had me 
without my promising that arrangement, which 
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will make our marriage, whenever it does take 
place, none the worse for any body.” 

“But—” 

“It’s no use arguing with a woman, especially 
one who won’t talk, only act. Edna is quite 
determined. Indeed I may say I have pur- 
chased her at the alarming sacrifice of two hun- 
dred a year, payable quarterly—” 

‘¢ Will!” cried Julius, stopping suddenly, and 
looking his brother full in the face. The moon- 
light showed his own, which was full of emotion. 
‘¢ You're a pretty pair, you and she—six of one 
and half-a-dozen of the other. Isce it all now. 
Give her my love. No; I'll take it to her my- 
self. For me, I’ve been a selfish, luxurious 
rascal all my life; but Ill turn over a new leaf, 
hang me if I won’t! I'll take an oath against 
light kid gloves, and rings, and operas. I'll 
dress like an old clothesman, and feed like a 
day-laborer, And I’ll work—by George, won't 
I work!” 

“ That’s right, lad,” said the elder brother, 
cheerily. ‘Aud yon'll find it all the better 
when, some day, you have to work for two. 
Meantime, instead of the ‘family house’ you 
wanted to visit at, you'll have a brother’s home 
always to come to. And she will make it so 
bright, as you say. Besides, Letty will be 
there,” continued Will, dashing at this fact 
with a desperate haste, uncertain how it might 
be taken. y 

Julius did start, very uneasily. ‘‘Is she to 
live with yon ?” 

‘t Yes; there was no other way. As must be 
obvious enough, Letty is not the person to be 
left to live alone.” 

‘“ No,” said Julius, concisely. 

“ I doubt whether she will like living with us, 
for we shall have a hard struggle to make ends 
meet, at any rate, for the first few years; and 
she is not well fitted for poverty — Letty, I 
mean.” 

Julius was silent. 

‘* But in that case, if she got tired of us, she 
could easily return to her old life as a resident 
governess, which she often regrets still, Unless 
in the mean time some young fellow snaps her 
up, which is far from improbable. Her sister 
says she has had lovers without end, as was to 
be expected; but none of them were good 
enongh for her. Edna hopes, when she does 
marry, it will be some nice, good fellow, with 
plenty of patience and heaps of money. Letty 
would never be happy unless she lived in clover 
and cotton-wool. Poor Letty! It’s well for 
me that my Edna is different.” 

William Stedman must have been strangely 
blind—perhaps that little word ‘‘ my” produced 
the blindness, and carried his thoughts involun- 
tarily away—not to have noticed how dumb 
grew his talkative brother; how he walked on 
fiercely and fast, swinging his cane, and slash- 
ing at the hedges in a nervous, excitable way, 
as they threaded the narrow lanes, which were 
sO pretty twenty years ago, bunt are now vanish- 
ing fast, in the streets, and squares, and ‘‘ gar- 
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dens” of Campden Hill. At last Julius said, 
with that sudden change from earnestness to 
frivolity which was too common in him to cause 
Will any surprise— 

‘* Nevertheless, it’s odd that you and not I 
should be the fool or the madman—for you cer- 
tainly are both—to commit matrimony, Catch 
me giving up my freedom, my jolly, idle life, to 
tie myself to any woman’s apron-strings. You’d 
better think twice of it: eh, old fellow! Edna’s 
a good girl—I don’t deny that; and likes you— 
I suppose; she’d be an ass if she didn’t. But 
is there a girl alive who would go on caring for 
a man unless he had lots of money—could give 
her all she wanted ? and they’re always want- 
ing something. All alike, all alike; and a pre- 
cious lot they are, too. So— 


‘I'd be a bachelor, born in a bower,” 


caroled the young fellow, startling the green 
lanes and a solitary policeman with the then 
popular tune of ‘‘I’d be a butterfly,” and in- 
venting a doggerel parody to it, which was, to 
say the least, rather inappropriate that quiet 
Sunday night. 

“You are not yourself, Ju,” said William. 
‘t You have got overtired. Didn’t you say you 
had walked fifteen miles to-day? That was far 
too much. I shall have to keep a sharp look- 
out after you, even when we have a separate 
establishment.” j 

And the elder brother, out of his deep heaven 
of peace, looked tenderly upon the foolish fellow 
who did not understand what peace was, who 
was making a mock of it, and trying, like so 
many other skeptics, driven into skepticism less 
by nature than circumstances, te believe ‘that 
to be non-existent which was only non-beheld. 

Then the two Stedmans, with their bachelor 
latch-key, entered their dull, dark, close house, 
which breathed the very atmosphere of dreari- 
ness and disorder. Julius went up to bed al- 
most immediately; but William sat long in his 
empty dining-room, peopling it with wondrous 
visions, brightening it with hearth-light and 
lamp-light, and, above all, the perpetual light of 
a woman’s smile—the smile which happy love 
brings to a woman’s lips, never to be wholly lost 
from them until they are set in that last, love- 
liest peace upon which the -coffin-lid closes— 
which seems to say even to mourning husband 
or children, ** Be content—I am loving you still 
—with God.” 

William Stedman had to-day seen, beyond a 
doubt, this love in his betrothed’s face—and he 
felt by that in his own heart that it would be his 
until death. 

He knew, as well as his brother did, that he 
should be poor enough, probably for years: that, 
with most men,-to marry upon his prospects 
would be the height of madness. But then they 
were men who had not learned, like himself, 
the calm self-denial which disarms poverty of 
half its dangers, half its dread, because hold- 
ing as its best things the things which money 
ean neither give nor take away; being far too 
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proud for the ordinary petty pride of being 
afraid to seem what one is, if that happens to 
be a little inferior to one’s neighbors. ‘True, 
he had never starved, never been in debt; for 
neither alternative often happens to an unmar- 
ried man who has ordinary health, honesty, and 
brains—at least, if it does, he has usually only 
himself to blame. But William Stedman had 
been poor, very poor; he had known how hard 
it is to go on wearing a threadbare coat because 
you have not five pounds to spare for a new one; 
how harder still to crave for many an accident- 
al luxury which you know you have no right to 
indulge in. And perhaps, hardest of all, to 
associate with people who, in all but money, 
are fairly your equals; and who never suspect, 
or never pause to think, how your every penny 
is as momentous as their pounds. In short, he 
had learned, in the many wholesome but pain- 
ful ways that early poverty teaches, the best 
lesson that any young man can learn—to con- 
trol and deny himself. 

Therefore, fitter than most men was he to 
enter upon that ‘‘holy estate,” which, perhaps, 
derives its very holiness from the fact that it 
requires from both man and woman infinite and 
never-ending self-denial: teaching, as nothing 
else can teach, that complete absorption of self 
into another, which is the key-stone and sum- 
mit of true happiness. 

Possibly William Stedman did not say all 
these things to himself, for he was not much 
given to preaching or to self-examination—in 
truth, he never had time for it; but he felt 
them, in a dim, nebulous way; he ‘‘ took stock 
of himself,” so to speak, as to whether he was 
fit for the life which lay before him—fit to be 
trusted with the happiness of a sweet, fond, ig- 
norant, innocent woman; whether he had 
strength for her sake to go on with hard work 
and little pleasure, to place his enjoyments in 
inward rather than outward things, and to re- 
nounce very much that to most young men— 
Julius, for instance—would be what he to him- 
self had jestingly termed, like the linen-dra- 
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pers’ advertisements, an “alarming sacri- 
fice.” 

He was not afraid, for he knew Edna 
was not. He knew that whatever he had 
to give up in the world without would be 
made up by the world within. That this 
little woman would come in on his cheer- 
less, untidy hearth like a good fairy, re- 
ducing chaos to order, and charming away 
gloom and dullness by her bright, sweet 
ways. Besides that, he felt that with her 
direct simplicity, her unworldly tone of 
thonght, her divine instinct for right and 
truth, she would come and sit in his heart 
like a conscience—a blessing as well as a 
delight, making him better as well as hap- 
pier, and happier just because he was bet- 
ter. 

“God has been very kind to me—far 
kinder than I deserved,” said the young 
man to himself, thinking, in his happiness, 
more than he often found time to think, of the 
Source whence all happiness flows. And his 
heart melted within him; and the long pent-up 
storm of headlong passion, and frantic pride, 
and bitter self-distrust which had raged within 
him for weeks and months, and had come to a 
climax two days ago, when he felt himself driven 
mad by the sound of a voice and the touch of a 
little, ignorant hand—all this calmed itself down 
into a most blessed quiet, like a summer evening 
after a thunder-shower, when every thing is so 
perfumy, fresh, and green, and the flowers are 
lifting up their heads, and the birds sing doubly 
loud and clear, even though the large-leaved 
trees are still dropping—as more than one 
great, heavy drop fell, in this sacred solitude, 
from William Stedman’s eyes. ; 

They came from a sudden thought which 
darted across him—the thought, not of Edna, 
but of his mother. He scarcely remembered 
her—he was only seven years old when she 
died ; but he knew she was a very good woman ; 
and he had kept up al! his life this faint, shad- 
owy remembrance with a sort of silent idolatry 
which had begun then in his childish yet tena- 
cionsly faithful heart. 

He wondered whether she had any knowledge 
of what had happened to him to-day, and wheth- 
er she would have been satisfied with the wife 
he had chosen ; and he thought, the next time 
he saw Edna, he would tell her all these his 
childish recollections, and take her, instead of 
pearls and diamonds, which she altogether re- 
fused to accept from him, the simple guard-ring 
which had belonged to his mother. 


—e0 


CHAPTER XIV. 


Ir was now fully ten months since William 
Stedman and Edna Kenderdine had plighted 
that promise, which, when made deliberately, 
wisely, and justifiably on both sides, should be 
held as inviolable as the subsequent vow before 
the altar. That is, if the love, which is its only 
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righteous foundation, lasts, Otherwise, the best 
wisdom is that which Edna sometimes gave in 
answer to Letty’s murmurings of the misery of 
long engagements, and the advantage of keep- 
ing “free.” ‘When he wishes to be free, he 
is free. The moment he ceases to love me let 
him go!” 

Bat this contingency did not scem likely to 
happen. Thongh the promise had been made 
conditionally, that is, he had told her in his 
deep humility, that when she found out all the 
bad things in him, she might break it at any 
time, and he should not blame her—still, she 
found out all the bad things, and she did not 
break it. Perhaps he too discovered certain 
little earthly specks in his angel’s white wings, 
just enough to keep her from flying away from 
him, and survived the discovery.’ For two peo- 
ple, who expect to find one another all perfec- 
tion, must be taught such wholesome lessons; 
and doubtless these lovers had to learn them. 
But they had the sense to keep both their ex- 
perience and their mode of acquiring it strictly 
to themselves. 

“ You two never quarrel,” Letty would say 
sometimes, half puzzled, halfvexed. ‘‘I thought 
lovers always quarreled. I am sure I squab- 
bled continnally with all mine.” 

At which Edna smiled, and only smiled. 
Her sister’s unconscious plurals precluded all 
argument. As well reason with the Grand 
Turk on the Christian law of marriage as talk 
to poor Letty of the mysterious law of love. 

And yet she was most kind, most good-na- 
tured; an ever welcome and convenient third 
in the various week-day walks, and meetings 
for “sight-seeing,” which Dr. Stedman con- 
trived to steal out of his busy life, and add to 
those blessed Sundays which he spent with his 
betrothed, healing thereby all the cares and 
worries of the seven days past. And he was 
so good to Letty; he took such pains that she 
should never be forgotten in any pleasure which 
could be given her, that she liked Will very 
much. But still she moaned sometimes— Let- 
ty rather enjoyed moaning—over the probable 
length of Edna’s engagement, and the misfor- 
tune of her marrying a poor man. 

“ For talk as you like, my dear,” she some- 
times oracularly said, ‘‘I am certain you wonld 
be a deal happier in an elegant house, with a 
carriage to drive in, and plenty of good society. 
And—don’t look so indignant—I dare say he 
would love you hetter—men always do, you 
know—if you were a little better dressed.” 

But Edna only smiled, and smoothed oit her 
pretty cottons and muslins, as carefully as if 
they were silks and satins. Perhaps heaven 
had mercifully given her a temperament that 
did not much care for luxuries, except those 
of heaven’s providing, common and free as air 
and sunshine—such as cleanliness, order, sim- 
plicity, and harmony. And then she was so 
happy, for God had sent her her heart’s desire. 
She sang over her daily work like an April 
thrush in a thorn-tree, building its nest through 
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rain and shine, Letty complained bitterly of 
the delay which made school-keeping still nec- 
essary; Dr. Stedman openly grumbled at the 
school and all belonging to it; and often be- 
haved exceedingly badly, and very like a man; 
but Edna was as gay as a lark, and never 
swerved from her firm determination not to be 
married till a small certainty made the marriage 
prudent as regarded them all. She declared 
she would work steadily on, like a brave inde- 
pendent little woman as she was, till the very 
day of her marriage. 

“ For,” she said once, with her sweet, earn- 
est face lifted up to the clouded one of her lov- 
er, ‘I see no pleasure, and no dignity either, 
in idleness. If you had not loved me I should 
have been a working-woman to the end of my 
days, and have worked cheerily too. When 
you can work for me I'll work no more. But 
if ever you needed it, and I could do it, I would 
fall to work again, and you should not hinder 
me! I'd begin once more to teach my little 
butchers and bakers and ecandlestick-makers, 
and think myself honored in the duty.” 

And then the strong man would catch her in 
his arms, and thank God he had chosen a wo- 
man who, in the countless troubles that man’s 
lot is heir to, would neither be selfish nor cow- 
ardly, a burden nor a snare; but, under her 
soft meckness, would earry about with her a 
spirit fearless as his own. 

After much delay the long-hoped-for hospital 
appointment was given—and given to some one 
else. William told this news to Edna one dark 
night coming through the green lanes home 
from church—told it briefly, almost sharply ; 
which showed how deep was his disappoint- 
ment. She only pressed his arm and said : 

“Never mind. We are young still. It is 
said to be good to bear the yoke in one’s yonth.” 

‘Yes, if it is not so heavy as to make one 
humpbacked for life,” answered Dr. Stedman, 
with a laugh, tuneless and hard ; then, stopping 
under the next gas-lamp, he saw Edna was cry- 
ing. His poor Edna, whose life was no easier 
than his own! In the next dark place they 
came to he turned and clasped her to his heart, 
with all the bitterness melted out of it, but with 
a passion of yearning that even she could not 
understand, After that they spoke of the lost 
hospital appointment no more. ' 

Then, too, Julius fell into a very unsatisfac- 


tory state, physical and moral, which, even if 


Will had not confided it to her, Edna was too 
sharp-eyed not to see. He looked wretched- 
ly ill, was often moody and out of temper; 
took vehement fits of work, and corresponding 
fits of despondent idleness. Whether it was 
that the home he was soon to quit lost even its 
small attractions for him, or from some other 
nameless fancy, but Julius became more erratic 
than ever: in his comings and goings entirely 
unreliable, save on those Sundays when, wheth- 
er invited or not, he always presented himself 
with his brother at the Misses Kenderdine’s 
door. 


There might have been a pleasanter guest; 
for sometimes he sat whole evenings, like a 
cloud of gloom, by the cheerful fireside; or else 
startled the whole party by his unnatural flow 
of spirits. They bore with him—every body al- 
ways did bear with Julius. And these lovers 
had a quality not universal among people in 
their circumstances—their own happiness made 
them very patient with those who had none. 
Besides, Julins was not always a dead weight 
upon Edna and Will; with astonishing tact he 
always contrived, early or late, to escape to the 
kitchen fire, which, the servant being absent at 
church, was faithfully presided over by Letty’s 
favorite cat, large and lovely as herself—and 
by Letty. There—he and Letty shared each 
other’s companionship for hours. 

What resulted was sure to result, even if the 
two elders, for once in their lives sufficiently so 
self-engrossed as to be oblivious of others, had 
seen what they did not see until too late to pre- 
vent. That is, supposing they had any right to 
prevent it. 

Letty too—she should not, at this point, be 
blamed too severely. She was like many an- 
other woman, not wicked, only weak. It was 
very pleasant to her to be adored, and it would 
be to nine out of ten of the women who read 

about her in these pages—girls who are taught 
from earliest maidenhood that the grand aim 
of life is to be loved rather.than to love. She 
did not at all dislike—who would ?—after her 
“dull week’s work, to have, for some hours every 
Sunday, those passionate eyes following her 
about wherever she moved, that eager breath 
hanging on every word she uttered, whether 
silly or wise; those looks, which said as plain- 
ly as words could say—sometimes joking, some- 
times earnestly, when he glanced at the lovers 
_—‘*Never mind them, J live only for you.” 
Only looks. Jnlius never committed himself— 
never said a syllable which, to use Letty’s phrase 
‘afterward, could be ‘‘taken hold of.” As for 
flirting, of course she was well used to ‘‘ that 
sort of thing;” but this was admiration of a 
novel kind — persistent, permanent, and yet 
kept so safely within limits, and under the 
shadow of their approaching relationship, or 
connection, or whatever they chose to call it— 
that if at any time during the winter and spring 
Letty had been asked the direct question, which 
she never was asked—‘‘ Is Julius Stedman mak- 
ing love to you?” she would have answered, 
without any falsechood—that is not in her notion 
of falsehood—‘‘ Oh, dear, no! not the least in 
the world.” 

And yet all the while she was maddening 
him with her beauty, bewildering him with 
her caprices; sometimes warm, sometimes cold ; 
having little quarrels, and making it up again; 
assuming the tenderest ‘‘sisterly’’ confidence, 
and then sliding off again into perfect coldness 
and unapproachable civility. Doing it all half 
consciously, half unconsciously ; aware of her 
power, and liking to-exercise it up to a certain 
extent—an extent that gave herself no incon- 
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venience. But once, when the thrushes were 
singing on the budding trees of Kensington 
Gardens, as they walked there of evenings— 
and again, on the first day of the Royal Acad- 
emy, when Julius took them all in great pride 
to see his first well-hung picture, and Letty 
looked so beaming and beautiful that every 
body turned to stare at her—then, seeing cer- 
tain alarming symptoms in Julius, she drew in 
her horns, and was exceedingly cold and cau- 
tious for a day or two. “For,” she reasoned 
to herself, and long afterward repeated the rea- 
sons to Edna, ‘‘ what was I to do with the young 
man? He hadn’t a half-penny.” 

Quite right, Letty Kenderdine—not a half- 
penny !—only a man’s heart, or worse, a man’s 
soul, to be lost or won, according as a woman 
chooses. But that, in these days, and with 
many people, is quite immaterial. 

It was a day rather momentous—that first 
Monday in May—when Julius learned his pic- 
ture was hung. Will had decided with Edna 
that they must all go to see it, and the sisters 
had a wild struggle after sudden spring bonnets 
to be assumed at a few hours’ notice; “for,” 
said Letty, “we can’t go at all unless we go 
respectable.” And possibly William Stedman 
thought a little beyond respectability the happy 
face circled with white daisies under a round- 
brimmed straw bonnet—such as was the fashion 
then—which smiled beside him, so delighted in 
the brief holiday with him. For Letty—Letty 
always looked beautiful. She was a picture in 
herself. But, as fate so often balances things, 
she did not care half so much about the pictures 
as Edna did; nor, handsome as it was, did her 
face look half so beaming as that one from whence 
William Stedman learned to see mysteries of 
loveliness which had never come upon his dark- 
ened mind before. There wasin him justenough 
of the poetic nature to wish he had more of it, 
and to be tenderly reverential toward the be- 


loved woman who had it, and whom he thought 


so infinitely snperior to himself. While she, 
who knew herself to have so many faults, to be 
at times so fierce and hasty, passionate and 
unwise, held a different opinion. 

They examined the pictures, none of which 
Edna liked better than Julius’s own—the land- 
scape about which she had heard so much— 
painted as Julius dared to paint, and, in that 
anti-Pre-Raphaelite time, was greatly despised 
for painting—from absolute nature, instead of 
nature diluted through faded Old Masters— 
Claudes, Poussins, and Salvator Rosas—each a 
degree further off from reality than the last. 

t“ Yes,” said Julius, a gleam of hope lighting 
up his melancholy eyes, as they followed a stray 
sunbeam which kindled in deeper beauty his 
beautiful work; ‘‘this year I think I have not 
wasted my time. Perhaps I may end in being 
an artist after all.” 

‘ Were you thinking of being any thing 
else ?” asked Edna, surprised. . 

Julius blushed slightly. ‘‘Oh, I think of s9 
many things. A painter never makes money, 
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and I want money—terribly, But let us look 
at the pictures, Letty.” She was hanging on 
his arm, piloted carefully through the crowd. 
“You were admiring that portrait’s velvet 
gown—here is another well-painted bit of vel- 
vet for you, and a bit of sentiment too—a girl 
taking a thorn out of a boy’s finger. What a 
mildly determined air she has! she won't let 
him go, though he winces at the pain—just like 
a man, and just like a woman. The old story. 
She is beginning to hurt him even at seven years 
old.” 

“She ought to hurt him, nor be afraid of 
hurting him, if she can take the thorn away,” 
said Edna, gently. 

“Listen, Will! Now you see what lies be- 
fore you! Bravo! Who wouldn’t rather be a 
bachelor, if all men’s wives are to: be ready with 
needle and penknife to wound their spouses— 
of course, entirely for their good. Heigh-ho! 
What say you, Letty?” 

“TI beg your pardon; what were you talking 
about ?” replied Letty, whose attention had been 
wholly distracted by a charming bonnet which 
she was most anxious Edna should see and imi- 
tate. But Edna was absorbed in a picture which 
she never saw after that day, and never even 
knew whose it was ; but it fastened itself upon 
her memory, to be revived, even after many 
years, like invisible color, which some magic 
touch makes fresh as ever. 

It was called ‘‘In another Man’s Garden,” 
and was simply a suburban cottage-door, paint- 
ed with the intense realism then altogether 
pooh-poohed and despised. Thereat — also 
modern and real, down to coat, hat, and stick 
—stood a young man, bidding the cheery morn- 
ing adieu to his wife and child before going to 
business—a happy, intensely happy little group, 
safely shut inside the rose-trellised walls. While 
outside, leaning against the gate, was a solitary 
| —a broken-down, dust-stained, shabby 
m gazing with mournful yearning into ‘‘an- 
other man’s garden.” 

Edna looked at her betrothed, then at the 
picture; and her eyes filled with tears. She 
could not help it. She understood it all so 
well. So—ont of his deep content—did he. 

“Poor fellow!” said William, as if he were 
speaking of a real person. 

‘< Oh, that’s me!” cried Julius, with a short 
laugh. ‘‘I thought you would recognize the 
likeness. The painter is a friend of mine. He 
asked me to sit, and thought I looked the char- 
acter to perfection. Do I, Letty?” 

“What, the gentlemanly young man in the 
garden ?” 

“No; the blackguard ontside. That was 
the character I personated. I got quite used 
to my battered old hat, and stockingless shoes, 
and coat all rags and tatters.” 

“Did you really put on these things? Oh, 
how nasty of you!” said Letty, turning away in 
great disgust. 

The artist laughed again, more bitterly than 
before. ‘Then if I ever appear as a returned 
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convict, or a repentant prodigal, it’s of no use 
my coming to you, Letty ?” 

‘Julius! how can you talk of things so very 
shocking? It makes me quite miserable.” 

Ilere Letty gave—and Edna caught, startling 
her into uneasy suspicion—once of those sidelong, 
downcast looks, which might well delude a man 
into that mad passion which, for the rest of the 
afternoon, gleamed in every feature of Julius 
Stedman’s face, as he followed her like her shad- 
ow, and seemed only to live upon her smile. 

‘Something will surely happen; and ob, I 
wonder—I wonder what—” thought Edna, very 
anxiously ; longing for the next Sunday, when 
she would have a quiet hour to lay all her anx- 
ieties upon the wise, tender, manly heart which 
was her comfort in all her troubles now. 

But as yet there was no chance of a-quiet 
word with William, for the four came home to 
Kensington ignominiously in an omnibus, to 
Letty’s unconcealed dismay. 

“ Ah,” sighed she, “how nice it would be if 
Dr. Stedman kept his brougham, like so many 
London doctors—I do so like a carriage!” At 
which Will laughed, but Julius looked dark and 
sad for the whole journey. 

It was a recognized rule that the Stedmans 
should only be received on a Sunday, so the 
four young people parted at the Misses Ken- 
derdine’s gate, and Edna and Letty sat down 
to their late tea, very tired both of them—one 
a little cross, and the other just a little weary- 
hearted. [ 

Edna could bear her own burdens—their own 
burdens, she and William together; but she 
thought, if an added weight were to come, and 
such a serious anxicty as a love affair or mar- 
riage engagement between Letty and J ulius 
must inevitably be, however it might end, her 
cares would be heavy indeed; for neither of 
these two were the sort of people capable of 
bearing their own troubles, to say nothing of 
lightening other people’s. 

As she looked at Letty, so handsome and so 
helpless, and thought of Julius, who had turned 
from the door in ore of his sad sullen fits, pain- 
ful and yet pathetic as those of a naughty child, 
Edna felt her courage give way, and her heart 
sink with that strange foreboding of evil which 
comes sometimes, we know not how or why. 
Without saying a word to m a have 
been neither delicate nor wise—she pondered 
over the whole question, till at last, utterly be- 
wildered, it settled itself into her one grand 
refuge for all distresses—‘ I will tell it to Will- 
iam next Sunday.” And, comforting as this 
thought was, it brought also a vague longing 
for the time when their life would be all Sun- 
days, when they would be continually together. 
With it eame a fear—the fear that will come 
with deep love—lest something should come be- 
tween them. Only, to their faith and constancy, 
nothing could come but death; and that she did 
not fear, for it would only be falling, as David 
wished to fall, into the hands of God—the same 
God who had already made them so happy. 
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‘* Yes, we have been happy—very happy, and 
I am very, very thankful!” thought poor Edna, 
and her serenity returned—the unchangeable 
peace of those who have the blessedness of be- 
ing able to recognize their blessings. 

Tired as she was she took out her work and 
was sitting—let us boldly confess it—mending 
a large basketful of stockings, when there came 
a knock at the front-door. 

Letty started up from the sofa. 

“ That’s William’s knock—I know it is. Oh, 
what can have happened !” 

“Nothing to be frightened at,” said William, 
who was in the room almost as soon as she 
spoke. Good news, not ill, were written on 
his face. ‘*I beg your pardon. I could not 
help coming.” He shut the door behind him, 
and then, regardless of her sister’s presence, 
clasped Edna tight in his arms. ‘‘ It has come 
ome at last, thank God!” And in an 
y of joy which betrayed how sharp had 
he unacknowledged suffering he kissed 
again and again his betrothed wife—then went 
over and kissed Letty, and bade her wish him 

. f 

L Piseenety, when he was sufficiently calm for 
a consecutive statement to be got out of him, 
Dr. Stedman told the great news— strangely 
little it would seem to some people, yet t 
these two was enough to uplift them into per- 
fect felicity. n 

_ it was one of those bits of “ good luck”—he 
called it nothing more, and always protested 
he had done nothing to win it—which occa- 
sionally turn the tide of a man’s fortune by 
giving him, at the ontset of his career, that 
slight impetus of help without which a fair 
start is nearly impracticable. A great lady, 
and good as great, who had been interested 
in Dr. Stedman’s incessant labors among the 
poor, had offered him a permanent appoint- 
ment as physician to a charitable institution 
which she had founded and principally sup- 
ported. His salary was to be £300, and, by- 
and-by, £400 a year—a solid foundation of 
annual income; -while the work could not in- 
terfere with his practice, but would rather give 
him opportunities for that continual study of 
his profession which a doctor so much needs, 
and which, at the beginning of his career, he 
finds so difficult to obtain. Thus the lady, a 
far-sighted and generous woman, in securing 
his services, benefited both sides, and in doing 
a prudent did also a kindly deed. 

“I wish she knew all the happiness she has 
given us!” said Edna, trembling and agitated ; 
while Letty, as was her wont under all novel 
and exciting circumstances, began to cry. In 
fact, they all shed an honest tear or two, and 
then they sat down together—Edna close by 
William, holding Letty’s hand on the other 
side—to try and realize the sndden bliss—this 
unexpected change in all their affairs. 

‘€ Does Julins know?” asked Edna, anxiously. 

‘* No—the letter came after he had gone out. 
You know he almost always does go out of even- 
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ings. But it will be a brighter home for him to 
come to when you are there—and Letty.” 

William said this in all simplicity, as Edna 
at once perceived ; and his evident unconscious- 
ness of the idea which had lately entered her 
mind shook Edna’s faith in her own quickness 
of perception. If William were quite at ease 
concerning his brother, why shonld she perplex 
herself or perplex him by speaking of this mat- 
ter of Julius and Letty? So, for the present, 
she let it slip by; and when Letty benevolently 
quitted the room and left her alone with her 
lover she forgot every thing, as lovers do. 

Forgive them, if so be there is any need of 
forgiveness. Life is so short, so changeful, so 
full of infinite chances of grief and loss, who 
would grudge to any body a little love, a little 
happiness? These two were ready to take both 
the sweet and the bitter, the evil and the good, 
believing that both come alike by the Father’s 
will. Yet who can wonder that, as they sat 
together, knowing they were going to be mar- 
ried—not exactly “to-morrow,” as Dr. Sted- 
man had ingeniously suggested, but within a 
few weeks—and that, come weal or woe, they 
would never more be parted, it was snrely par- 
donable if, for a while, they forgot every body 
but themselves, 

‘And you are not afraid to begin life with 
me—to be a poor man’s wife? for it will be 
that, Edna. I can’t dress you any better than 
this”—touching tenderly her gray merino gown; 
“ and the carriage Letty wants, it may be years 
before I can give it you, if ever. Oh, my love, 
am J harming yon? In marrying you now, at 
once, while I have still only just enough for us 
to live upon, am I doing you any wrong ?” 

“ Wrong !” she cried, as she clung round his 
neck for a minute, and then drew back, looking 
at him with the brightest face—the most radi- 
ant, and yet half-indignant eyes. ‘‘ Wrong! 
you are showing me the utmost love, and pay- 
ing me the chiefest honor that a man can ive 
toa woman. You are taking me at your life’s 
beginning that we may begin it together. That 
is the right thing. Don’t be afraid, William. 
Tl help you—I know I can, for I am not a 
coward, and I have you. Oh! if men were 
more like you, had your courage, your faith, 
there would not be so many broken-hearted 
women in the world.” 

“ And there would not be so many bad, ru- 
ined men, I think, if women were more like my 
Edna.” 

So talked these two—foolishly, no doubt, and 
with a vicarious self-landation which is very 
much the habit of lovers. And yet there was 
truth at the bottom of it; a truth which, day 
by day, as she and Letty busied themselves ev- 
ery spare honr in those innocent wedding prep- 
arations which every honest heart, either of 
friend or stranger, can not help taking pleasure 
in, forced itself deeper and deeper upon Edna’s 
heart. No worldly show was there—no hiding 
with splendid ontside formalities the hollowness 
within: she was going to be as William said— 
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a poor man's wife; and expensive clothes and 
extravagant outlay of any sort would be mere- 
ly ridiculous; but Edna prepared herself for 
her great change with all the happy-hearted- 
ness that a bride should have, a bride who 
knows that down to the lowest depth of her 
soul is not a feeling that need be hidden, not a 
thought that God and her husband may not 
see. 

One little thing made her sorry. Julius did 
not come to see her; indeed, he had taken him- 
self off on an artistic tour in Wales, to be ‘‘ out 
of the way,” he alleged; but he wrote, after a 
few days’ delay, an affectionate congratulatory 
letter, and asked her to seek out for him bach- 
elor lodgings, as close as possible to their own 
house, where he meant to be exceedingly jolly, 
and inflict himself upon them several times a 
week. And he sent her as a wedding present 
a lovely portrait of Letty, composed out of the 
many studies he had made of her face, which he 
said, bricfly, ‘‘he knew by heart.” At which 
remark Letty blushed a little, and pouted a lit- 
tle, saying it was ‘‘ impertinent;” but was ex- 
ceedingly gratified to look at her own exquisite 
portrait, and hear every body admire it and say 
how very like it was. : 

So fled the time, long and yet how short; 
dwindling first into weeks and then into days, 
until the last breaking-up day came, and the two 
young schoolmistresses, not without a few sin- 
cere tears, sent away their little pupils forever. 
After that there was only one more Sunday 
left for the Stedmans to come to tea in the old 
way, which for nearly a year had gone on now, 
and brought with it so much of peace and pleas- 
ure. No more now of those ‘‘ courting days,” 
which are said by some to be the happiest, by 
others the most miserable of their lives. Prob- 
ably the real truth lies between both these facts, 
and that the happiness or misery is according 
as the lovers create it for themsélves, Life is 
not’all joy; neither God nor man can make it 
so: but it may be made all love. And love, 
that infinite and endless blessing, had been held 
out from heaven to these two, Edna and Will- 
iam; they had had eyes to see it, strength to 
grasp it, faith to cling to it. They had cause 
to be glad and thankful, and so they were. 
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CHAPTER XV. 


Dr. STEDMAN came alone to spend his last 
Sunday with his bride and her sister. Julius 
had returned home, and promised to come: but 
changed his mind and disappeared for the day. 

‘t Ie is so constantly changing his mind and 
plans that I hardly know what to make of him. 
I do wish he had a wife of his own,” said the 
elder brother, with a sigh. ‘‘ But a sister will 
be better than nothing: you must be very good 
to him, Edna.” 

“ I will,” said Edna, in her quiet way. And 
then they all spent together—contentedly, yet 
half solemnly—the last Sunday of so many Sun- 
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days, the last which wonld ever see them as 
they were. It hardly seemed real—this great 
change—and it had come about so naturally 
that they felt none of the agitation and excite- 
ment which a marriage brings. No one made 
any unnecessary fuss; and even when Letty 
took Dr. Stedman up stairs to see the bridal 
finery—the white muslin dresses and white bon- 
nets gloriously displayed—he only said, ‘‘ Very 
pretty,” and came down looking happy, indeed, 
but rather grave. 

Indeed they were all three a little subdued, 
and arrangements being now completed —for 
the wedding was fixed for Tuesday—they had 
little or nothing to talk about. ‘Tea over, they 
were sinking into a rather sombre silence, when, 
to their amazement, Julius appeared. 

The sisters had never seen him since the day 
of the Exhibition, and the welcome they gave 
him was hearty and warm. He received it 
with eager happiness. 

“Yes; [thought I would come, if only to have 
a last look at Edna Kenderdine. Though I know 
I am frightfully in the way: not wanted—never 
shall be wanted—any where—by any body !” 

“Oh, Julius!” said Edna, reproachfully; 
then, without more words, she busied herself 
in getting him tea, and all those creature com- 
forts which a man sorely needs, especially when 
he comes in worn and worried—as Julius did. 
After the first fiush of excitement had faded, 
she saw, and was shocked to see, how great 
was the change in him during these few weeks. 
He had grown exceedingly thin, and had at 
times a restless, hunted look, as of a man pur- 
sued by one relentless idea which he vainly tries 
to’master, but which conquers him against his 
will. He was quieted a little, however, during 
the tea and talk, and recovered his old self, so 
charming, brotherly, and kind. 

William Stedman looked on, pleased and 
smiling, but he said nothing. Nor did Letty, 


which was a still more remarkable fact; and 


when Julius, having accomplished his usual 
aim by asserting volubly, to every body’s great 
amusement, that he must retire to the kitchen, 
as his sole purpose in paying this final visit was 
to take a farewell sketch of it and the cat, dis- 
appeared, Letty drew herself up with dignity, 
and, instead of accompanying him, went up 
Stairs. Whence, however, she was soon heard 
to descend, Letty being one of those people 
who prefer any body’s company to their own. 

‘tI hope she will be kind to him, even though 
he has neglected you and her a little of late,” 
said William, innocently. ‘‘I do trnst they 
will get on well together—our brother and sis- 
ter. They ought, for there is such a deal of 
good in poor Julius. He shows it, by being so 
very fond of you. THe told me last night, when 
I was urging him to end his nonsensical flirta- 
tions and get honestly engaged to some nice 
girl, that he would, if only I could find him 
such a girl as my Edna.” 

Edna laughed. 

‘‘Do you know he once made me half jeal- 
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ous, I mean when I began to want you myself, 
and fancied he did the same. Now, little Con- 
science, if it had been so, what ought I to have 
done? Given you up to my brother, eh?” 

Edna’s light laugh ceased. She thought a 
minute, and then said, seriously, ‘‘No. If you 
loved me, and I loved you, you ought to have 
married me in spite of all the world.” 

So talked they—half merry, half grave—re- 
calling their past, or planning their future, and 
then scarcely talking at all; content with the 
simple fact of being together. 

Meantime, in the kitchen there was also com- 
parative silence. Not the talking and laughing 
which generally went on between Letty and 
Julius, who always ridiculed the extreme so- 
berness of ‘‘the folks in love.” Just a low 
murmur of conversation sometimes, and then 
long pauses—so long that even the betrothed 
pair in the next room noticed it at last 

“I wonder if the sketch is finished. Shall 
we go and see, William ?” 


‘t Not yet—please not just yet. I mnst leave 


early this evening, and you will not let me come |` 


to-morrow. But after to-morrow you will never 
7 getrid of me.” 

** Never, all my life! I am so”’—sorry, a 
coquette would have said; but Edna, wholly 
true, had not a spark of coquetry in her, first or 
last. She said ‘ glad.” 

* Thank you, my blessing of blessings!” And 
athen they talked no more. 

But when at length Edna, with a certain un- 
easy feeling that she could not get rid of, though 
she kept it strictly to herself, wondering at the 
long stillness, went to see, she found Julius sit- 
ting all by himself over the fire, which, out of 
its dull, burnt-out hollow, threw occasional 
sparks of flame, giving a ghostly look to the 
neat kitchen, as neat and pretty almost as a 
parlor, which Julius used to say was ‘‘ the finest 
woom in the house.” He was so absorbed that, 
till Edna touched him on the shoulder, he did 
not notice her entrance. 

“ Where is the sketch, Julius ?” asked Will. 

‘* And where is my sister ?” | 

‘Gone up stairs. Hey, Will! is that you, 
man? I’m going home.” 

‘Not this minute; not before supper,” plead- 
ed Edna, 

‘‘Supper! I’ve had mine. I’ve ‘supped 
full of horrors,’ like Macbeth. Now, ‘to bed 
—to bed—to bed!’ Edna, couldn’t you give a 
poor fellow something to make him sleep—for- 
ever?” 

“Ju,” said Will, “what is the matter with 
you? You're half asleep now, I think; wake 
up, man !” 

‘I will,” cried Jalius, springing to his feet 
with a violent gesture. ‘‘I have been asleep— 
but Im awake now. Give me my hat; I'll 
take a walk and come back to my senses, and 
to supper likewise, if you please, Miss Edna.” 

But he never appeared. Letty came down 
stairs flushed and uncomfortable looking, and 
to William’s jesting question if she and Julius 
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had been quarreling, gave an answer so sharp 
that Dr. Stedman said no more. Silently, un- 
easily, ended the last evening of so many merry 
evenings which they had spent in that little 
house, every corner of which Edna felt she 
should love to the end of her days. 

Yet as she stood at the door on the solemn 
dark night—for it had been raining heavily, 
and there was not a star visible—even though 
her hand was clasped in her lover’s, and his 
safe arm round her, a weight of foreboding sad- 
ness gathered over her. 

‘Oh, William, if trouble should come!” 

“We will bear it, whatever it is, together.” 

And when he said that, and drew her closer, 
and she felt the beating of his warm, living, 
loving heart, so tender and so true, she knew 
that she could bear it. 

After Dr. Stedman was gone Letty called 
Edna into the kitchen—Letty, still flushed, and 
full of the excitement of a secret. 

‘Don’t be running off the very minute you 
have sent your lover away. You might have 
some little sympathy with other people’s love 
affairs—mine for instance.” 

‘¢ Oh, Letty!” 

‘*Yes, you need not look so shocked. It has 
just come to that. I knew it would. I have 
been afraid of it for ever so long. Very pro- 
voking. A wretched business altogether. How 
could the poor fellow be such a goose! though 
I suppose he couldn’t help it.” 

And Letty tried to look grave, while a fur- 
tive, gratified smile twinkled round the cor- 
ners of her mouth. 


+ would say, whom he ought to choose, 
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‘‘But you could have helped it, if it is as I 
suspect,” cried Edna, greatly distressed. ‘‘How 
could you let him do it? For of course it is 
Julius—poor Julius!” 

Letty nodded. ‘‘I promised not to tell any 
body, and of course I won’t. You will notice, 
I have never mentioned his name, and I never 
told you of it, though I have suspected it for 
months. Poor fellow, he is desperately fond 
of me.” 

“Oh, Letty !” 

Edna could not say another word. She saw, 
as in an ominous vision, Julius’s face, as he 
snatched up his hat and rushed from the house— 
a wild, fierce, maddened face—full of that over- 
whelming passion, a compound of the senses 
and the imagination, which sometimes seizes 
upon a young man. Whom, having played at 
love throughout his first fantastie youth, it takes 
hold of at last in terrible earnest, either making 
or marring him for the rest of his life. For 
Julius was one of those weak, loving natures 
who must cling to somebody, be ìn love with 

ebody. And he had fallen in love with 
i Letty, the very last person, any third party 
But 
third parties are not infallible, and Edna snatch- 
ed at a fragment of comfort and hope. 

‘t Surely, Letty, you like Julius ?” 

“Like bhim? Oh yes; very much; in a sis- 
terly way. Itold him so. I promised to be 
the best sister possible to him, as I always have 
been, Iam sure. But as to marrying him, that 
is quite another thing. Why he has not a half- 
penny but what he earns, and he will never earn 
much—geniuses never do, He will be poor all 
his life. And, oh dear me, Edna,” shrugging 
her shoulders with a trick she had learned at 
her Paris pension, ‘‘ you know I have had quite 
enough of poverty.” 

“But you might wait.” 

**Wait—till my appearance was all gone. 
He is an artist, and has an eye for that, I know,” 
said Letty, with the pathetic intuition which 
sometimes dawned through all her silliness, of 
favor being deceitful, and beauty vain—‘‘ Wait 
till I got old and ugly, and couldn't enjoy good 
fortune when it came? Oh no, Edna! that 
would never do. Better even for the young 
man himself that ] won’t marry him. And yet 
he is frantically in love with me—he is, indeed. 
Thad no idea there was so much earnestness in 
him about any thing till now. Would you be- 
lieve, he almost frightened me.” 

And Letty, sitting at the kitchen fire, medi- 
tatively warmed her lovely foot, glancing round 
half triumphantly, half pensively, at her sister, 
whose heart slowly, slowly sank, heavy as lead. 
For vainly she sought in those beautiful eyes 
some trace of the feeling—call it love, nay, pas- 
sion if you will—which, however sad, however 
unfortunate, when earnestly and honestly felt, 
ennobles any woman; while that other side of 
it—the weak pleasure of conquest, the petty 


egotistical vanity of being loved—only deteri-, 


orates and degrades. 
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“ Oh, how blind, how careless I have been!” 
cried Edna, almost in a sob. ‘‘ And you, Letty, 
you have been playing with edged tools—you 


know you have. That.poor fellow! And yon 
guessed it all, yet you let it go on. How could 
you? But it is not quite too late. Perhaps 


you don’t know your own mind. Perhaps you 
really love him ?” 

Letty laughed. “How should I know? 
Certainly not in your sort of love. ” I’m very 
fond of him, and I told him so, as a sister. 
For any thing else—but it’s no use thinking 
of that, as you must see; for us to be engaged, 
Julius and me, would, in our A, be 
ridiculous—perfectly ridiculous, pP 

Edna answered, with a strange Bevina, 
which she repented afterward, or would have 
done but that Letty did not seem to perceive it 
at all, “I think you are right. It wonld be 
even worse than ridiculous. When Julius is 
my brother, I shall warn him that the most fa- 
tal thing he could do would be to marry my 
sister Letty.” 

“Yes,” said Letty, composedly misappre- 
hending, ‘‘I considered that point also. Two 
brothers marrying two sisters rarely get on to- 
gether. And then there would be the diffi- 
culty of the money-matters; for Julius said he 
only wished me to be engaged to him ; he would 
never think of marrying me till he had an in- 
come of his own, and was quite independent of 
his brother. And I couldn't wait. I really 
couldn't, you know. So it is a great deal bet- 
teras it is. Of course he will get over it; men 
always do,” added Letty, looking as if she were 
comfortably persuaded to the contrary. ‘‘ Aft- 
er all, it has been a little excitement. One 
isn’t quite an old woman yet, I see.” 

And then, scarcely observing Edna’s dead 
silenee, Letty unbound her great golden sheaves 
of hair, and while she brushed and combed them 
chattered unceasingly of Julius; all he had said; 
all he had done; his frantic pleadings ; his bit- 
ter despair; till Edua—thinking of the heart 
that would bleed for every wound of Julius’s, 
the heart whose every emotion she kept sa- 
eredly to herself, and always would have done, 
whether she had loved him or not— Edna 
started up in a passion of wrath, and grief, 
and shame. 

“ Letty, hold your tongne. I won’t hear 
you. The last time you talked like this I 
was a girl, and I did not understand it—did 
not mind it. Now I do. Isay you have done 
a wicked thing. Every woman who thinks a 
man loves her, and lets him go on loving her 
till he asks her to marry him, and then gives 
him No—a cold, prudent, heartless No—does a 
wicked thing. I am ashamed of you, thongh 
you are my own sister. J am bitterly ashamed 
of you.” 

Letty opened her eyes in the utmost aston- 
ishment. She did not get angry; it wonld 
have been almost a comfort if she had done 
so; but she sulked a little, and then melted 
into tears. 
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“I couldn't help it, and you have no right 
to scold me. It was partly your fault; you 
should not have left us so much together, or 
you should have spoken to me beforehand. I 
always listen to what you say, Edna. You are 
very, very unkind ; but now you are happy and 
going to be married, it does not matter what 
becomes of me.” 

And so, with that strange tyranny of weak- 
ness to which the strongest often mournfully 
stccumb, she softened her sister’s heart toward 
her, and despite her common-sense, her con- 
science, her bitter, bitter grief for Julius, and 
Julius’s brother, Edna kissed Letty, and scold- 
ed her, as she called it, no more. 

Instead, she talked to her, seriously and ten- 
derly, of things concerning which she had often 
talked before, till she gave it up as hopeless. 
But now her reasoning was not, as then, out of 
theories which Letty had always set aside as 
“ romantic,” “impossible.” She spoke of what 
she knew—out of her own blessed experience— 
of the sacredness of love, given or received ; the 
wickedness of trifling with it; the awful respons- 
ibility it was, Things, once dimly dreamed of 
by Edna Kenderdiue, but now seen by William 
Stedman’s bride, with a fatal vividness and a 
passionate intensity of belief that made her 
fearless either of ridicule or contradiction: de- 
termined to speak out, whether listened to or not. 

Letty did listen—as she said, she generally 
listened to Edna—at the time; and this time, 
either through the excitement of the evening 
or because she was really touched by Julias’s 


devotion, she listened with an expression of 
earnestness which made Edna almost believe 
she understood it all. 

“ What you say may be very true, Edna. I 
am sure I hope it is. Only you seem to fancy 
love is the only thing in life. Now I think there . 
are many other things.” 

t So there are: but love is the first, the best, 
the root and crown of all the rest. And more 
for men even than women. If that goes wrong 
with them every thing goes wrong. Oh, Letty, 
take care!” 

“Nonsense! what must I take care of? It 
isn’t my fault that men fall in love with me.” 

“No; but it is your fault if you treat them 
in such a way that they never believe in love 
again; that they despise it and despise you.” 

‘¢ Will Julius despise me, do you suppose? 
I hope not!” 

‘t Then behave to him so that, whatever you 
make him suffer, he may still respect you. I 
don’t know what has been, how far you have 
gone on with him; but oh, Letty, from this 
time be very carefnl how you treat him !” 

‘“ Bless ns!” said Letty, half crossly, half 
laughing, ‘‘ how seriously you do take it! I 
might be going to murder the young man.” 

“ You do murder him, in reality, when you 
trifle with him—play fast and loose, warm and 
cold, as I have seen you do with some people. 
Don’t do it with him—it will be the ruin of 
him. Oh, Letty!”’—and she grasped her sis- 
ter’s hand in an agony of entreaty—‘‘ for my 
sake, for William’s sake, take care !” 
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“What on earth am J to take care of? As 
if Julius were the first man that ever was crossed 
in love. He must just get over it.” 

“Yes: but how? We women don’t under- 
stand. Wecan but break our hearts; butsthey 
—they turn wicked, If Julius does, I shall 
blame you.” 

Letty looked uneasy, 

“I am very sorry. I am sure I did not 
mean any harm, and I hope none will come, 
for it would be extremely unpleasant. But 
what am I to do? It is the most uncomforta- 
ble thing. Oh! IwishI had never been brought 
into it. I wish you were not going to marry 
William Stedman, or that somebody was going 
to marry me—some suitable man, with plenty 
of money, who would take me quite away out 
of all these troubles.” 

‘Then you do not care—not one atom—for 
Julius.” 

‘í Oh yes, I do. I like him very much. I 
dare say I shall never get any one to be so fond 
of me again. I would take him to-morrow if 
he had a tolerable income, or a chance of get- 
ting on in the world. But he has none; and, 
as I told you, I can’t wait. So he must go.” 

‘¢Clearly,” said Edna, setting her firm little 
mouth together—not without a curl of contempt 
in it; and rising to light her eandle and go to 
bed. 

“ Oh, stop a minute. Do help me. Tell me 
how I am to manageitall. What do you mean 
by my treating Julius so as to do him no harm, 
and to make him respect me?” 

Edna paused to think. Unto her, in her 
brimming happiness of contented love, Julius’s 
lot seemed bitter to an almost exaggerated de- 
gree. She mourned for him from the very 
depth of her heart, yet she could not, she dared 
not, urge Letty to accept him: She knew that 
*“love bidden is love forbidden ;” and that far 
safer for Julius would be a short, sharp blow, 
and over, than the torturing suspense of uncer- 
tainty and indecision. 

“I hardly know what to advise. ` Except 
that you must meet him as seldom as possible ; 
I will manage that. But when you do meet, 
though you need not be unkind to him—still 
you must never let him doubt your mind. You 
must not waver; you must keep firm, Letty— 
as firm as a rock.” 

And then the impossibility of firmness to that 
weak, vain, pleasure-loving nature, which always 
did the easiest thing at the time, without much 


regard to consequences, forced itself upon Edna. 
with a mournful foreboding. Yet, for a little: 


while, Letty’s evident sincerity gave her hope. 

“I will do every thing you tell me; I will 
indeed,” said she, her ever-ready tears flowing 
down apace. ‘Poor Julius! I am so sorry for 
him: so sorry if this makes you and William 
unhappy. For, of course, you will tell ae gl 
though I wish you wouldn't.” 

Nevertheless, Letty’s looks betrayed a sort of 
satisfaction that William was obliged to be told. 

‘Yes, I shall tell William. Oh, my poor 
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William!” sighed Edna to herself, knowing 
how keen would be the pain to that tender 
heart, in whom the best love of all only made 
all other affections the stronger. ‘‘ Letty, we 
can’t help what is past, but you must do what is 
right now; you must make William respect 
you, ay, and Julius too, even though you re- 
fuse him. I don’t know it of myself—thank 
God! nobody ever loved me but William—still 
I am sure it is quite possible for a good woman 
to turn her rejected lover into her truest friend. 
That is, if he had nothing to blame her for ex- 
cept rejecting him. But we will talk no more 
now. Let us go to bed, sister. Ob, my sister! 
my only sister!” — 

Worn out with all the emotion of the day, 
Edna threw her arms round Letty’s neck, and 
they clnng together—like sisters: in whom no 
difference of character could break the tie of 
blood—at least not yet. And then they went 
to sleep in peace together. 

All next day—the day before the wedding— 
Letty went about the house with a very sad 
and serious face, though it brightened up occa- 
sionally—especially at sight of any thing in the 
shape of clothes. And when she tried on her 
own dress, a costume so tasteful and becoming 
that she looked fit to be bridemaid to a queen, 
instead of to that dainty, white-robed, yet plain 
little woman, who was to William Stedman all 
his heart's desire—Letty’s spirits rose amaz- 
ingly. 

“I wonder if there will be any body to look 
at us; it is a shame to waste all these pretty 
things upon the parson and the clerk, and old 
Mr. Marchmont”—a city merchant, whose honse 
had been Edna’s only situation as resident gov- 
erness, and who, in default of nearer friends, 
had claimed the pleasure of giving her away. 

“ Except Julius, if J ulins comes,” said Edna, 
gravely. 

Letty looked a little conscience-smitten. ‘‘He 
is sure to come; he told me he should. He did 
not wish William to find out any thing, and be- 
sides it would be his last look of me. He means 
to go abroad—to Switzerland, I think. Poor 
fellow! Iam really very sorry for him,” added 
Letty, as she glanced in the glass, and could not 
—who could?—help smiling complacently at 
the charming image reflected there. 

But Edna said nothing, and shortly afterward 
went out of the room. 

Strange! she could not have believed it of 
any body else, yet any one who knew her un- 
selfish nature might have believed it of her— 
but Edna, even on her marriage-eve, thought 
less of herself and her own feelings than of poor 
Julius. Do what she would, she could not get 
him out of her mind. The contrast between 
him and the rest—William and she going off 
together on a marriage-tour to their old haunts 
in the Isle of Wight; Letty, taken to a cheerful 
visit in the Marchmonts’ luxurious home, where, 
among those wealthy, but rather dull city peo- 
ple, she, with her beauty and her familiarity 
with “high families,” was very popular; and 
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forlorn Julius, left alone to bear his grief how 
he might—all this smote Edna with exceeding 
pain. She was one of those who find it hard to 
be happy when others are not; who would have 
leaned over the edge of paradise itself, to drop 
bitter tears upon the poor souls in purgatory. 
And when, toward evening—the last day of her 
maiden life—she left Letty, still busy about some 
trifling adornment, and started on a quiet, soli- 
tary stroll, to consider what was to be done, and 
how and when she should tell the sad secret to 
William, she felt so unhappy that she could 
hardly believe to-morrow was her wedding-day. 

Nevertheless, she walked on, trying to com- 
pose herself by walking, when she heard foot- 
steps behind her, light, quick, and hurried, and, 
turning round, saw Julius. 

She looked in his face, and he in hers, and 
both understood that each knew all. She put 
out her hand to him, he grasped it hard, and 
then turned away. They walked along side by 
side for some distance before either spoke. 
When Julius did, his voice was hollow and un- 
natural. 

“I have been hanging abont here all day. 
Yon know why; she wonld be sure to tell you. 
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She promised not, but of course she did. Wo- 
men always do.” 

‘t Yes, she told me.” 

“ Well, I don’t blame her. Perhaps if I had 
told you myself before now I might have been 
saved all this. You knew her mind ?” 

“ No,” said Edna, firmly, afraid lest his ea- 
ger questioning might her into any ad- 
mission that might lead him astray, ‘*I could 
have told you nothing, for I had not a suspicion 
of such a thing till last night—I mean, till just 
lately.” be 

‘You did suspect, then? You thought she 
cared for me?” said Julius, eagerly. ‘You 
must have seen I cared for her? More fool I! 
But it’s over now. Women are all alike—all 
alike.” 

“Julius,” said Edna, appealingly, and her soft 
eyes brimmed over. For he was so changed, 
even in those few hours; so haggard and wild~ 
looking, with neglected dress and excited man- 
ner. 

“I beg your pardon ; no, you are different. 
I know Will has found his good angel, as he 
deserved. I deserved nothing — and got it. 
Edna, you once told me to wait till my time 
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eame. It has come, from the minute I first 
. saw her beautiful face through the lodging- 
house window. It was a madness—quite a 
madness. If ever the devil comes to a man as 
an angel of light—as the Bible says he does 
come, yon know—he came to me in the shape 
of your sister Letty.” 

“ Hush !” said Edmayputting her arm throngh 
his, and drawing him on, for his loud voice and 
violent manner had caught the notice of a stray 
passer-by. ‘*Come with me: I am going a 
walk, and you can tell me every thing.” 

“ Every thing !” 

‘t Yes, every thing,” said Edna, with firm- 
ness, for he was so past all self-control that it 
became necessary. ‘‘ You need not mind speak- 
ing to me—I never chatter to any Body. Be- 
sides, to-morrow I shall be your own sister— 
William’s wife.” 

‘¢William’s wife! Oh happy, happy Will! 
But you'll promise not to tell him, not till after 
to-morrow? And you'll see how I'll behave. 
He shall guess nothing, for it would vex him 
so. Dear old Will! I’m right glad he is hap- 
py. Lucky, lucky Will!” 

Edna could not speak for crying. Her tears 
seemed to calm her companion in some degree. 
Tle pressed her hand. 

« Are you so very sorry for me, you good na 
tle woman? Then you think there is no hope ?” 

Edna shook her head in a silent negative. 
She dared not do otherwise. For knowing her 
sister as she did—and seeing Julius now in the 
new light in which his passion had shown him— 
the expression she had used last night of ‘playing 
with edged tools” but faintly expressed the dan- 
ger of any trifling. Foolish Letty!—she might 
as safely emulate the juggler’s tricks of swal- 
lowing fire, or tossing up and catching gleam- 
ing daggers, as attempt with her weak, woman- 
ish, uncomprehending nature, her small caprices 
and coquettish arts, to deal with such a man as 
Julius Stedman. Well might she say she was 
“ frightened of him.” Edna almost was. Nev- 
er before had she witnessed the desperate agony 
of thwarted love, as shown in one who was cap- 
able, by fits, of self-repression—but of self-gov- 
ernment had none. What passed between her 
and Julius for the next three minutes Edna hid 
in the deepest, darkest recesses of her pitying 
heart; she never betrayed it, not even to Will- 
jam. 

“At length she said softly, ‘‘ Tell me how it 
happened. How came you to care for Letty, 
or to faney Letty cared for you ?” 

“ Faney! It was no faney. You know bet- 
ter than that. She must have told you? No? 
Then [ll not tell. Tl not be such an ungen- 
tlemanly wretch as to tell. I was mistaken— 
that’s all. But Edna—I’m not a conceited ass, 
I hope. And when a girl lets you talk to her, 
sit by her, hold her hand, kiss her—” 

Edna started, and then Julius also drew back 
in bitter shame. 

“ I was.a coward to say it, but no matter. It 
was no harm: only ‘sisterly.’ She told me so. 
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No blame to her, of course. Only, Edna, mind 
this, if a girl wants to send a young fellow to 
hell, body and soul, bid her treat him ‘as a sis- 
ter. ; ” 

Edna walked on, sadly silent. Mad as his 
words were, there was truth at the bottom of 
them, though much might be said on the other 
side, For Julius implied, though he did not 
actually own, how this passion had come upon 
him—fierce as retributive justice—when he was 
first amusing himself, as he had often done be- 
fore, with that tender philandering, half love, 
half friendship, saying nothing, yet implying 
every thing, by which so many a young man 
has broken the heart, and blighted the life of 
a young, foolish, innocent girl, who would only 
have laid to his charge the pathetie lament of 
Ophelia—when Hamlet says, ‘‘Z did love you 
dearly once,” and she answers, ‘‘ Indeed, my lord, 
you made me believe so.” 

Yet two wrongs can never make a right: 
Letty was inexcusable. And the worst of it 
was, she would never be conscious that she 
needed excusing. But the mischief was done. 
Here was this young man, to whom a strong, 
real passion for a good woman, however hope- 
less, would have been salutary—might have 
shaken him out of his frivolities and follies, and 
awakened him to that new and holier life which 
elevates a man, less by possession than by striv- 
ing after the nobleness which deserves to pos- 
sess—but, trifled with by such a girl as Letty, 
he wonld sink lower and lower—whither? For 
there are no depths of depravity to which a man 
may not fall, from whose heart and lips come 
the bitter cry which startled Edna many a time 
during their miserable walk—‘‘ They are all 
alike—all alike. I will never believe in any 
woman more.” 

“ But,” she said at last, “you will believe in 
men, By-and-by you will come and talk to 
William. He will help you. Why,” she said, 
trying at last playfulness, when all serious ar- 
guments failed, ‘‘ you are not the first man who 
was refused and got over it, married somebody 
else, and lived happy ever afterward. Even 
Shakspeare says, ‘Men have died, and worms 
have eaten them, but not for love.’ ” 

Julius laughed angrily. §‘No; I shall not die. 
You may tell Will that, if he cares about it.” 

‘You know he does. It would break his 
heart—both our hearts—if you broke yours. 
But you will not. You will yet find a far 
sweeter woman, a far more suitable wife, than 
my sister Letty.” 

‘ Suitable? Yes, that was the word she 
used. It was not a ‘suitable’ marriage. That 
is, I could not give her a earriage and pair, and 
a house in Belgravia. Nor, indeed, could I 
marry her at all just yet. I could only love 
her, and she did not care for that.—Edna ;” 
and he turned fiercely round, ‘‘ Edna, I’d 
honor the meanest milliner girl to whom I 
came with only a wedding-ring, or perhaps 
with no ring at all, and said, ‘Love me’ (if she 
did love, and some of them do, poor things !), 
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more than your fine lady who will accept any 
body, no matter who, so that she is well mar- 
ried. But it isn’t marriage at all—it’s—” 

‘Be silent,” interrupted Edna, in her clear, 
firm voice, severely sweet as Milton makes that 
of his angels. ‘‘ You are speaking of what you 
do not understand. You only see half a truth. 
Because one side of a thing is wicked, does it 
make the other good? There are people like 
what yon say—who marry in unholiness, or 
who love, omitting marriage, in equal unholi- 
ness; but there are others who love with all 
their hearts, and marry because they love, like 
William and me. Come to ns; we will take 
care of vou. We will not let you ‘go wrong.’” 

‘You can’t help it.” 

‘“‘No; but you can, Julius, a man may be 
grievously injured by a woman; but if he lets 
himself be ruined by her he is one of two things, 
either a coward or a fool. Yon are neither; 
you area man. Be a man, and bear it.” 

He turned toward her, the sweet woman, so 
loved, so happy; who out of all her happiness 
could spare thonght and sympathy for others— 
for his miserable self. She stood, looking up 
at him with her pale, tear-stained, eager face, 
through which, in midst of all her grief, gleamed 
that hopeful courage, which women often pos- 
sess SO much more than men, giren to them 
perhaps that they may the better help men. 
The strong spiritual attraction mastered Julius 
in spite of himself. 

“ You are an angel,” he said, in a broken 
voice. ‘I think, if any thing could save me 
from going to the devil, it would be my sister 
Edna. Tell Letty—no, tell her nothing. Tell 
William—” 

‘* What?” asked Edna,.seeing he hesitated. 

“ Every thing; I had rather he knew it. Tell 
him”—with a feeble smile—“‘ tell him to-mor- 
row afternoon. And then say, he need not 
yex himself, for I shall go to Switzerland to- 
morrow night—to work hard and trouble no- 
body. And, mind yon, nobody need trouble 
themselves abont me, since I shall come to no 
harm, for three months—I promise you that.” 

“ And afterward ?” 

‘*God knows!” 

‘ Yes,” Edna answered, reverently, ‘‘ God 
does know. And He never tries any one of 
us more than we can bear. Now, walk with 
me to the end of the lane. Then, go straight 
home.” 

Julius obeyed, without the slightest resist- 
ance, and with the gentleness of a child. 

Next morning, quite early, for they were to 
start at once, there being no wedding break- 
fast — with Letty looking charming as bride- 
maid, though a little nervous and agitated, but 
not unbecomingly so; with Julius as best man, 
very handsome, well dressed, and agreeable, but 
on the whole more absorbed in attention to the 
bride than to the bridemaid, which fact much 
surprised Letty’s warm admirer, old Mr. March- 
mont—next morning, William and Edna were 
married, 
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CHAPTER XVI. 


A DARK wet November night—or evening; 
bunt it looked like night, for the houses were 
all shuttered up, and there was no light except 
the gas-lamps, and the one red doctor’s lamp, 
to break the dreariness of the long monotonous 
shopless street, where every house was so ex- 
actly like another. Outside at least. With- 
in—what an immeasurable difference ! 

What is it makes a house bright? pleasant 
to go to—to stay in—even to think about, so 
that even if fate totally annihilates it we recall 
tenderly for years its atmosphere of peace, cheer- 
fulness, loving-kindness—nay, its outside feat- 
ures—down ,to the very pictures on the walls, 
the pattern of thé papering, the position of the 
furniture? While other honses—we shiver at 
the remembrance of them, and the dreary days 
we spent in them—days of dullness, misery, or 
strife—these houses we would not revisit for 
the world! 

Why? If a house with fair possibilities of 
home comfort is thoroughly ‘comfortless — if 
there is within it a reckless impossibility of 
getting things done in the right way or at the 
right time—or if, on the contrary, it is con- 
ducted with a terrible regularity, so that an 
uninvited guest or an extempore meal sends a 
shock thronghout the whole abode—if the serv- 
ants never keep their places long—and the gen- 
tlemen of the family are prone to be “out ‘of 
evenings”—who is to blame ? 

Almost invariably, the women of the family. 
The men make or mar ‘its outside fortunes; but 
its internal comfort lies in the women’s hands 
alone. And until women fcel this—recognize 
at once their power and their duties—it is idle 
for them to chatter about their rights. Men 
may be bad enough out of doors; but their in- 
fluence is limited and external. It is women 
who are in reality either the salvation or the 
destruction of a household. 

Dr. Stedman’s household had done with its 
bachelor freedom, and passed into feminines 
sway. A sway more complete than in most; 
and yet there are many professional men who, 
like a.doctor, are so engrossed by outside toil 
that they are obliged to leave every thing else 
to their wives. Well for them if, like William 
Stedman, they have married a woman who is 
fit not only to obey, but to rule. Especially so 
when, as in this case, there are few appliances 
of wealth to aid her—no skilled servants, no 
well-appointed and well-furnished establish- 
ment; but one which requires, in every point, 
not only the mistress’s head, but her eye, and 
often her hand. 

Thus in the drawing-room where Edna sat 
sewing, always sewing, and, for a wonder, Let- 
ty was sewing too, there was a combination of 
old things and new; the furnishing being ac- 
complished by means of devices which would 
have shocked a respectable—and expensive— 
upholsterer. Yet the general cffect was neat 
and pretty; an ordinary eye would have dis- 
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covered no deficiencies, and a good heart, even 
if discovering them, would have been touched 
by, rather than have laughed at, these pathetic 
incongruities. 

The mistress was not unlike her house; care- 
fully, though any thing but richly, dressed; 
stil] she was dressed for dinner, with her soft 
hair all smooth, and her laces dropping dainti- 
ly over the little busy hands. Some people 
said—and not untrnly—that Edna had grown a 
deal prettier since her marriage. Yet she was 
worn and thin, as if she had a rather anxious 
life; but there was no anxiety in her eyes at 
this moment—nothing but perfect content—per- 
fect rest. 

She listened—patiently, though with a far- 
away look, as if she only heard half of it—to 
Letty’s incessant stream of rather fretful talk 
about the inconveniences of the establishment. 

“I am sure I am quite glad to do all I can, 
and be of use in the house; but there seems no 
eend to all we have to do, Edna. It’s much 
harder work than keeping school, I think.” 

“ Perhaps,” said Edna, smiling. For there 
was some truth in Letty’s complainings. Dr. 
Stedman in his bachelor helplessness had been 
compelled to marry first and “settle” afterward ; 
and the settling cost more trouble—and money 
also—than they had calculated on. Happily 
there was Edna’s share in the good-will of the 
school—Letty’s being conscientiously invested 
for herself: still as William, like the sisters, held 
strongly to the only safe rule for poor people 
—of never buying what he could not at once 
pay for—the difficulties of furnishing were not 
small; and it required all Edna’s cleverness to 
reduce extraneous expenses, and make sixpence 
go as far as sixpence honestly would. Thus the 
first few months of their married life were not 
easy. 

None the more so becanse Letty shared 
them. All people make mistakes sometimes ; 
and Edna and William soon discovered that for 
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a young couple to have the con- 
stunt presence of even the least 
obnoxious ‘‘ third party” is not to 
be desired. Poor Letty! they 
tried to keep her from suspecting 
this, and to make the best of it, 
till the change which she already 
began to talk about and long for, 
namely—going out again as a gov- 
erness—should arrive; but still 
she helped to make the first six 
months of her brother and sister's 
marriage the most difficult portion 
of their lives. 

Nevertheless they were happy 
—blessed as two people must be 
who love with all their hearts, 
and trust each other from the in- 
most depths of their souls. That 
their life was all smooth I do not 
aver; but it was like what learned 
men tell ns of the great ocean— 
the storms only troubled its sur- 
face, and came from extraneous agencies, such 
as no life is free from; in its deepest depths 
was a perpetual calm. 

Calmness, perhaps, was the strongest charae- 
teristic of Edna’s face now. She had been a 
restless little woman heretofore—easily moved, 
ready to catch each flitting shade of pleasure 
or of pain; now she had learned the self-con- 
trol which every human being must learn who 
has another human being to care for—bound by 
the only tie which entirely takes away the soli- 
tude of individuality. This fact alone made a 
difference wider than had before existed be- 
tween her and Letty, and it made her also very 
patient with Letty. 

She heard all the grumblings—giving an oc- 
casional gentle reply—till a loud knock thrilled 
through the silent house—the master’s knock. 

“There he is!” 

And Edna ran down stairs to open the door 
to William—a foolish custoin which Letty al- 
ways condemned—declaring she wouldn’t do it 
to her husband, it spoiled one’s collar afd one’s 
hair, and gave far too much trouble! Uncom- 
prehending Letty! 

So William’s first greeting at his own door 
was always his wife’s face—bright and gay, with 
all the worry smoothed out of it and the anxiety 
banished—he had enough of both outside. 

“ All right, my darling ?” 

“t Yes; quite right.” 

“ T'I] go up and change my clothes. I have 
just come from the hospital, ‘Then we'll have 
dinner.” 

A doctor’s wife has a hard life, as Edna 
found. Yet there was something grand in it, 
even in its dangers ; something heroic enough 
to touch her sense of the ideal, which in this 
little woman was very strong. Continually 
there was much to be done, and as much more 
to be suffered—silently and without appeal. 
When Edna first married, and realized all that 
her husband went through daily and hourly, 
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she found it very hard to bear. - It’ was an 
agony to her every time he entered a fever- 
ward, and was sent for to those dens of misery 
and crime where a doctor is often the only mes- 
senger of good that ever comes. But now she 
bore all quietly. She knew his life was in 
God’s hands—that he must do his duty—and 
she hers, which was to help rather than to hin- 
der him. Yet often when she saw other wives 
whose husbands went into no danger, were ex- 
hausted by no hard work, and William came 
home, as to-day, utterly worn out, so that the 
smile with which he always met her only lasted 
a moment—the sinking at her heart returned, 
the deadly fear or wild outery of prayer that all 
who love can understand. 

But she said nothing; and when she took 
the foot of her husband’s dinner-table, it was 
with the cheerful face that a wife ought to 
wear, and which does more good than food or 
warmth to a weary man. 

+s Oh, this is such a pleasant room?” said Dr. 
Stedman, looking round it with a sense of infi- 
nite rest, and comfort, and relief. ‘‘I am glad 
Ihave not to go out again. Itis such a wretch- 
ed night outside. I hope Julius will wait in 
Paris, and not be thinking of crossing till the 
weather alters. There is his letter, Edna, which 
came to-day.. He speaks of being in London 
soon.” 

This was said looking at his wife, but not 
oterlooking her sister, who maintained a de- 
mure silence. 

To Letty William had never spoken one 
word on the subject of Julius, nor indeed very 
many to Edna. He had heard all, of course, 
and been deeply moved; but afterward, with a 
man’s sharp cutting of many Gordian knots 
which women wear their lives ont in untying, 
he had disposed of that painful domestic com- 
plication by simply saying : 
$ “What is done can not be undone. We shall 
not mend it by talking about it, and we may 
make it much worse. Let us say no more, and 
it will all gradnally slip by.” 

Nor was he cold or hard to Letty; perhaps, 
man-like, he was ready to find excuses for a 
woman—and a woman so beautiful. Whatever 
he felt on the subject, he had' only shown his 
feelings by writing long, and unfailingly punc- 
tual, letters to Julius, with a persistency rather 
rare in a man and a brother. And now—with 
that good common-sense of his, which never 
made unnecessary fuss about any thing—he just 
mentioned, in an off-hand way, the fact of Jn- 
lias’s coming home. 

‘Ile comes home rather prosperous too. 
He has just sold a large picture to your friend 
Mr. Marchmont, Letty.” 

‘I am sure I am very glad to hear it,” an- 
swered Letty, looking down. 

« And he sends me back—honest fellow !— 
his quarter’s allowance, saying he can well do 
without it, better than we; which is partly true, 
Edna, my dear.” 


“ We'll keep it for him, in case he wants it,” 
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said Edna, kindly. ‘* What has he been do- 
ing lately ?” 

“ Read, and you will see. ‘He and the March- 
monts seem to get ou capitally. He has shown 
them Paris, and speaks a good deal of them; 
thinking of them much as yon do—worthy, 
kindly people, with heaps of money and not too 
much of brains, Except, perhaps, your pupil, 
Miss Lily, who he says is so pretty.” 

“ Lily Marchmont pretty ?” cried Letty. ‘I 
never heard such nonsense! Why, she is a 
mere roly-poly dot; as red as a cherry, and as’ 
round as a ball. What can Julius be thinking 
of? Is he falling in love with her? But, in- 
deed, I should be very glad to hear of any thing 
of the kind,” added Letty, with a sudden ac- 
cession of demureness. 

‘So should I,” replied‘her brother-in-law, 
gravely, ‘‘ Nothing in this world would make 
me more glad than to see Julius married—hap- 
pily married, “He is the best fellow I know, 
and would be better still if he had a wife—just 
such a wife as mine.” 

And with eyes overflowing with love, William 
glanced across the table to the sweet face that 
was all his sunshine, all his delight. Yet, just 
as in her case toward him, the joy was not with- 
out its attendant pain. 

‘*You are looking pale, my wife; you have 
been overtiring yourself.” 

“A little. I was in town to-day. I was 
obliged to go.” 

“Those horrid omnibuses! Oh, I wish I 
could give you a carriage. Do you know, sis- 
ter Letty, I am seriously thinking of following 
your constant advice, and starting a brougham, 
which people say is a sine gua non in the success 
of a doctor commencing practice ; it makes such 
an excellent impression. Suppose I try it? 
Only you must be sure not to tell the mistress. 
She would be so exceedingly displeased.” 

He langhed while he spoke, and gave a glance 
over to Edna—half joking, half anxious—as if 
feeling his way, and seeing how the land lay. 
Was “the mistress” grown such an alarming 
little person after all ? 

She smiled, but said not a word. 
dashed eagerly into the question. 

“I am sure Edna would never be so foolish 
as to object to any thing that was for your ad- 
vantage. Besides, a carriage would be such a 
great convenience to us. You might have it 
all the day, and we could use it of evenings in- 
stead of a nasty cab, which always spoils one’s 
dresses. And how grand it would sound—‘ Dr. 
Stediman’s carriage stops the way’—at theatres 
and evening parties!” 

“ That implies you have both to go to. But 
I dare say you would. If I started a brougham, 
people would think I had no end of practice, 
which would create more. The world always 
worships the rising sun. Yes, perhaps it might 
be an advisable investment,” added William, 
changing from his satirical tone to that of pru- 
dent worldliness, which agreed ill with his hon- 
est voice and mien. 


Letty 
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“Not so much an investment as a specula- 
tion, since at present we have no money to pay 
for it,” said Edna, gently. 

‘t No more have half the world that rides in 
carriages. Yet how content it looks, and how 
comfortable its carriages are!” 

‘Very comfortable,” said Letty, ‘and if 
earefully lined, always so clean and nice for 
one’s clothes.” 

‘‘ And consciences,” added William, with a 
light laugh ; ‘‘ which I see by her looks, is what 
Edna is thinking of— What! another mes- 
sage? Have I got to go out again to-night?” 

And he rose, not looking particularly glad ; 
but when he opened the letter he showed un- 
controllable surprise and delight. 

“Who would have thought it? While I 
was speaking about him Julius was close at 
hand. Bid the messenger wait; he shal] have 
an answer in a few minutes, Yes, Edna, you 
had better show it to Letty.” 

For Letty, not wholly unmoved, had come 
to look over her sister’s shoulder at the few 
words which explained how Julius had just 
come in from Paris, and was at a coffee-house 
close by, where he said he would be glad to see 
his brother, 

‘**Of course you will go to him at once, dear ?” 

“ Certainly. Poor fellow, how very glad I 
am !” 

And William’s eyes were shining, and his fa- 
tigue all vanished. Then, suddenly, his coun- 
tenance changed. 

‘‘ I forgot—I really quite forgot for the min- 
ute—but, Edna? No, I suppose that is not to 
be thought of. Yet its hard that I can not 
fetch my own brother at once to my house. 
Of course nobody is to blame. Yet it is very 
sad—very annoying.” 

Dr. Stedman did not often speak so irritably, 
as well as sorrowfully. Edna knew not what 
to say. Letty drew herself up with a dignified 
air, 

“I assure you, William, if out of considera- 
tion for me—” 

“No; Im not considering you at all,” was 
the blunt answer. ‘‘I am considering my 
brother, Letty. I have never named this mat- 
ter to you before, and do not suppose I am 
blaming you now; you had a right to give 
Julius any answer you pleased. Moreover, I 
have every reason to believe that he has quite 
‘got over it, as yon women say, and would no 
more mind meeting you than any other lady of 
his acquaintance,” 

“I am sure I am delighted to hear it.” 

“Only, if you do meet,” continued William, 
pointedly, ‘‘it must be clearly TEUNAN that 
you meet only as acquaintances.” 

“ Certainly,” replied Letty, tossing her ro 
and retiring to the other cnd of the room While 
the husband and wife consulted together in an 
under-tone. At last Edna came up to her 
sister. i 

“ Letty, should you object to Julius coming 
here for a day or two; that is, if he will come? 
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if William can bring him back with him. It 
would make William so happy.” 
“ Then for goodness snke doit. Really no- 


body hinders you. I don’t. I am sure it is 
very hard for me to be the cause of family dis- 
sension. I will set you all free by-and-by. I 
will go away and be a governess as soon as ever 
I can.” And Letty began to weep. 

William was touched. ‘‘Come,” he said, 
laying his hand affectionately on her shoulder. 
‘Don’t be foolish, Letty. Don’t let us be 
making miseries where none exist, or exag- 
gerating any little difficulties that we have. 
Rather let us try to get through them. If yon 
never cared for Julius, and Julius has ceased to 
eare for you, there can be no possible objection 
to your meeting, or to his coming here, Shall 
I say so, and ask him to come?” 

Letty brightened up at once. “Do, forlam 
sure it would be the very best plan. There is 
plenty of room in the house, you know. Be- 
sides, we are rather dul]—Edna and I—with 
you away so much. And Julius used to be so 
very amusing.” 

So William departed; and after half an honr 
of rather anxious expectation, the two sisters 
welcomed the two brothers, in changed relations 
certainly, but with all the warmth and cordiality 
of yore. And then Wiliam and Julius stood 
on the hearth together, the elder with his arm 
on the younger’s shoulder, and regarding him 
with eyes out of which beamed the old affee- 
tion—the old admiration. 

The brothers had always been strikingly dis- 
similar, but now the dissimilarity was particu- 
larly plain. Not so much in face, as in the 
difference which character and circumstances 
make in outward appearance, which increases 
rapidly as people grow older. Nothing could 
be a greater contrast to the hard-working doc- 
tor than the fashionable young artist—who 
laughed and talked so fast, with more than his 
former brilliancy; greeted every body, compli- 
mented every body; admired the house, and 
paid the tenderest attentions to its mistress. 

«You have grown quite a foreigner. I 
should hardly have known you, Julius,” said 
Edna. ‘‘There is scarcely a bit of your own 
old self left in you.” 

‘< Perhaps not, and all the better,” answered 
he; then added, gayly, ‘‘but I don’t the 
least change—indeed, I should not like any 
change—in my little sister. I hope she means 
to be as good as ever to me?” 

tt No fear of that,” said William, looking from 
one to the other in great content, and really al- 
most forgetting Letty, who, or her part, took 
very little notice of the rest, but remained aloof 
in stately dignity. 

Nor did Julius take any special notice of 
her, or manifest any agitation at meeting her. 
In’ fact, the whole thing passed over so very 
quickly and quietly that Edna almost smiled to 
think of what an anxiety it had been to her and 
William. ‘Glad as she was, it gave her a cer- 


-tain sad feeling of the mutability of all things, 
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and especially of men’s love in general—lightly 
won, lightly lost. Was every man’s love so, 
except her own William’s ? 

‘‘No,” she said to herself, as she watched 
the brilliant Julius, the beautiful Letty—both 
equally self-controlled and self-satisfied. ‘‘ No, 
we need not be in the least afraid. Nothing 
will happen.” 

Undoubtedly it was a relief, and a great 
pleasure to spend such a merry evening. 
Julins gave endless accounts of his continental 
life, where he seemed to have made good use 
of his time—in bringing back sketches in- 
numerable, and in making acquaintance with 
foreign artists of note—of whom he talked a 
great deal. He spoke also kindly, thongh with 
an under-tone of sarcasm, of his rich and stupid 
patron, Mr. Marchmont. 

‘¢You saw a good deal of the Marchmonts,” 
observed Edna. 

“ Yes, they needed me, and I needed them; 
so we made it mutually convenient.” 

‘¢ And yon call Lily Marchmont pretty?” here 
broke in Letty, irresistibly. ‘‘ I never heard of 
such a thing. Lily Marchmont pretty!” 

“ Are not all young ladies pretty—just as all 
young men are estimable—when they are rich?” 
said Julius, laughing. 

Letty drew back and spoke no more. 

But as, in the course of conversation, Julius 
made as much fun of the young lady as he did 
of her respectable papa, Edna thought there 
was not much to be hoped for in his praise of 
Miss Lily Marchmont. 

In truth, glad as she was to see him—gladder 
still to see her husband’s happiness in his re- 
turn—there was something about Julius which 
inexpressibly pained Edna. No human creat- 
ure ever stands still; we all either advance or 
deteriorate, and Jnlius had not advanced— 
either in earnestness, or simplicity, or manli- 
ness, Externally, his refinement had degener- 
ated into the air of the petet maitre; the man 
who placed the happiness of his existence’ on 
the set of a collar or the wave of a curl; while 
his conversation, lively and amusing as it was, 
flitted from subject to subject with the lightness 
of a mind which had come to the bitter conclu- 
sion that there is nothing in life worth seriously 
thinking of. He was not unaffectionate, and 
yet his very affectionateness saddened her; it 
showed how mnch there was in him that had 
never had fair play, and how his best self had 
been stunted and blighted till it had shot ont, 
by forge of circumstances, into a far smaller and 
more ignoble self than Nature had intended. 
Of course, a strong character would have con- 
trolled circumstances ; but who is always strong? 
Clever and charming as he was, Edna felt some- 
thing very like actual pity for Julius. 

He refused to stay in his brother's house, al- 
leging that his ways were not their ways—they 
were married, and he was a gay young bachelor 
—he shonld scandalize them all; but he com- 
missioned Edna to procure him lodgings close by. 


“Snch lodgings as I tronbled you about once | 
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before, only the trouble was all wasted, like 
other things,” said he. And this was the only 
reference he made, even in the remotest degree, 
to any thing of the past. Ofthe future he talked 
as little. Indeed, he seemed to live wholly the 
life of the present.—‘ Let us eat and drink, for 
to-morrow we die.” As for his passionate love 
for Letty, he seemed to have quite forgotten it. 
But there is an oblivion which is worse for a 
man than the sharpest remembrance. 

‘*Yes,” said William’s wife, as, Jnlius having 
left, and Letty having gone to bed immediate- 
ly, her hnsband came and sat beside her at their 
fireside. ‘‘Yes, we might have spared our- 
selves all anxiety about Jnlius. Oh, William, 
how seldom does love last long with any body !” 

“Yon did not surely wish this to last, you 
most unreasonable and contradictory little wo- 
man? You must feel it is far better ended ?” 

“ I suppose so. And yet—” Edna was half 
ashamed to own it, but she was conscious that 
in the depth of her foolish, faithful heart she 
shonld have respected Julius much more if he 
had not in six little months—ay, it was this 
very day six months that he had poured out to 
her compassionate ear all the agony of his pas- 
sion—so completely ‘‘ got over” it. 

She sat down by her husband’s side for the 
one quiet half hour when the master and mis- 
tress of the household were left to themselves, 
to discuss the affairs of to-day, and arrange for 
those of to-morrow. Although so short a time 
married, Edna and William had already dropped 
into the practical ways of “ old married people,” 
whose love demonstrates itself more often by 
deeds than words—by giving one another pleas- 
ure, and saving one another pain; which latter, 
in their busy and hard life, was not the lightest 
portion of the duty. Neither ever dwelt much 
upon any thing that must needs be a sore sub- 
ject to the other, and so a few more words 
ended the matter of Julius. It was William’s 
decided opinion that their brother and sister 
should be left as much as possible to them- 
selves; not thrown together more than could 
be helped; but still neither watched nor con- 
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‘¢ For,” said he, ‘“‘ we really have no right to 
control them, or to interfere with them in the 
smallest degree. If there is one decision in life 
which ought to be left exclusively to the two 
concerned, it is the question of marriage. If I 
had a dozen sons and daughters”—Edna half 
smiled, faintly coloring—‘‘I would give them 
all free liberty to choose any body they liked ; 
only taking care to bring them up so that they 
wonld choose rightly—in a manner worthy of 
themselves and of me.” 

‘¢ What an admirable sentiment, and so orac- 
ular, it ought to be printed in a book,” answered 
Edna, langhing. William laughed too at his 
own energetic preaching. 

“ But now,” said he, “I am going to preach- 
ify in earnest; and, my darling, it is about a 
very serious thing, which yon must give all 
your wise little mind to, and tell me what you 
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really think about it. I want to set up a car-| ens, which you read last night—who sent his 


riage.” boy about delivering unordered medicines, and 
He said it a little hesitatingly, between jest | had himself fetehed out of chureh every Sun- 
and earnest. Edna looked up. day on imaginary messages, had not a bad no- 
“You don’t mean it, William? You are only | tion of the right way of getting on in the 
jesting with me ?” world.” ; 
‘‘Not in the least. I mean what I say, as I} ‘The right way, William ?” 
am rather in the habit of doing,” and the doin-| ‘‘ Well, the best way—the cleverest way.” 
inant hardness which was in his nature, as it is| ‘‘ But—the honest way ?” 
in the nature of every strong man, betrayed it-| ‘I was not talking of honesty.” 


self a little. ‘‘I have been thinking of the} Edna regarded her husband keenly. Like 
matter ever so long, and it is an experiment I | every married woman, she had to learn that 
feel strongly inclined to try.” there is much in masculine nature difficult to 

Edna was silent. understand; not necessarily bad, only ineom- 

“Something mnst be done, for my practice | prehensible. As, no doubt, William Stedman 
is no better than it was two years ago, except | had before now found out that his angel was a 
for my fixed salary, which, of course, we have | very woman, full of many little womanish faults 
need to be thankful for. Still, I want to get on; | that his larger nature required to be paticnt 
to make a handsome income; to give youevery | with. It was good for both so to be taught 
thing you need.” humility. 

“That is not very much,” said Edna, softly. “Don’t let us discuss this matter to-night,” 
“Tknowit. You are a careful wife, my love. | said Edna, rather sadly. “Do let it rest.” 
But our lot is somewhat hard.” “No, it can not rest. You do not see— 

“We knew it would be hard.” women nevèr can—that a man, if he has any 
“ Yes, but I want to alter things; to make a | pluck in him, will not sit quiet under ill-fortune. 
desperate effort to get on. This is a plan which | He must get on in the world, by fair means 
many young doctors try. Some, indeed, say|or foul. But this is no ‘foul means. It is 
that nothing can be done without it. Itis like | only doing, for the sake of expedieney, a 
setting a tub to catch a whale— baiting with | thing—which, perhaps, one does not quite like. 
one’s last trout for a big salmon, as we used to | Yet—” 
do in my glorious fishing days of old. Ah, I “ But how can you do it at all? Keeping a 
never go a fishing now. Never shall again, I | carriage, you say, will cost two hundred a year, 
suppose.” and we have, altogether, only five hundred a 
‘I wish it was different,” said Edna, sadly. | year to live upon.” 
“You get no holidays, and I don’t know when| ‘Yes, but—in plain English, Edna, we must 
you will. They are among the pleasant things | strain a point, and do it upon credit.” 
you have lost through marrying.” t“ Upon credit!” 


“My darling!” But there is no need to| ‘‘I see you don’t like that, neither do I; but 
there is no other way.” 


partieularize William’s answer, or what he 
‘“No way to get on in the world without 


thought of the loss and the gain. ‘‘And 
now,” said he, at last, ‘‘let us go back to prac- | making people believe we are better off than 
tical things. This carriage—” we really are, in the chance of becoming what 

He met somewhat uneasily his wife’s fond, | we pretend to be?” 
grave, questioning eyes. 

‘¢Yes, this carriage. Do you really require 
it? For the sake of your health, I mean? 
You are often very much worn out, William ?” 

“But not with walking; I wish I were! I 
wish I had enough of patients to wear mc out. | 
No, Edna, I- can not conscientiously say I re- | 
quire a carriage, but I want it, just for the look | 
of the thing. We must meet the world with | 
its own weapons; if it insists upon being a 
humbug, why, I suppose we must be humbugs 
too. Don’t you see?” 

“I am afraid I don’t.” 

Dr. Stedman laughed, not his own joyous, 
frank laugh, but one more like Julius’s. ‘Oh, 
you are such an innocent, my darling. Why, 
many a fashionable doctor, now earning thou- 
sands, has started upon nothing, and lived upon 
credit for the first two or three years. Just 
make people believe you have a large practice, 
and you get it. Patients flock to you one after 
the other, like sheep. That ‘sawbones’—in the | & 
funny tale by some young fellow named Dick- HUSBAND AND WIFE. 
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“ You put the matter with an ugly plainness, 
considering how many people do it, and think 
nothing of it. Why, half London lives beyond 
its income—peers, ministers of the crown, pro- 
fessional and business men—why not a poor, 
struggling doctor?” 

“Why not? if he can bend his pride, and 
reconcile his conscience to such a life,” said 
Edna, with—ah, let us confess it—a slight thrill 
of scorn in her clear voice. ‘Only I should 
despise him so much that I should not like his 
name to be Doctor William Stedman !” 

Will sprung up. He was more than annoyed 
—angry; with that sudden wrath which has its 
origin in sundry inward twinges, that sometimes 
hint to a man he is not quite so much in the 
right as he tries to believe himself to be. He 
walked up and down his dining-room, much 
displeased. 

‘Let us give him his due. He was a very 
good man, and a truly good man is, in some 
things, better than any woman, because he has 
so much more temptation to be otherwise. 
But the best man alive, who is compelled to 
knock about in the world, receiving and giving 
many a hard thump sometimes, finds it not easy 
to preserve quite unstained that instinctive, ideal 
sense of right and wrong, which seems to be set 
imevery good woman’s breast, like a deep, still 
pool in a virgin forest. Happy the man who 
can always come to its pure, safe brink, and 
find heaven, and nothing but heaven, reflected 
thtre! 

It was not in William Stedman’s nature long 
to bear anger against any one, least of all against 
his wife. They differed occasionally, as any 
two human beings must differ, but they never 
quarreled ; for the bitterness which turus mere 
diversity of opinion into personal disputes was 
to them absolutely unknown. After a time Dr. 
Stedman stopped in his rapid walk. 

** William,” said Edna, ‘‘come over here and 
explain what you mean, and I will try to un- 
derstand it better. You must not be vexed 
with me for saying what I think.” 

‘‘ Certainly not. I told you, when I married 
you, that I wanted a thinking, feeling, rational, 
companionable wife, not a Circassian slave. A 
man must be cither a fool or a tyrant who likes 
a woman to be his slave.” 

‘“*And I am afraid I could never have been a 
slave, even to you,” replied Edna, laughing with 
her old gayety. ‘‘ Because I should first have 
despised you, then rebelled against you, and 
finally, I believe I should have run away from 
you! But I won’tdo that, William. Not just 
yet!” 

She put her arms round his neck, and looked 
at him, with cyes loving enough to have melted 
a heart of stone. She might be a very fierce 
little woman still: undoubtedly she was im- 
pulsive and irrational sonietimes ; but she loved 
him, 

Dr. Stedman sat down again, and began to 
explain, repeating, though not quite so forcibly 
as at first, the many advantages of meeting the 
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world on its own ground, and of guiding one’s 
conduct by that intermediate rule between right 
and wrong—the law of expediency. No doubt 
all he said was very wise ; but he did not seem 
to say it with his heart in it, and there was 
an under-tone of sarcasm which pained Edna 
much. 

“I wonder,” said she, ‘whether all the 
world is a sham and the encourager of shams?” 

‘Or the dupe of them? It’s a melancholy 
truth, Edna; but I do believe my only chance 
of getting a good practice is by pretending to 
have it already. Then, no doubt, I should soon 
become a successful physician.” 

‘And if so, would you really enjoy it? 
Would you not rather despise the success that 
had been obtained by a lie?” 

William started. 

“ You are awfully severe. 
telling lies ?” 

“ An acted lie is just the same as a spoken 
one. .And to spend money when you have it 
not, and do not know when you may have it, is 
nearly as bad as theft. Oh, William, I can’t do 
it! I can’t reconcile my conscience to it. You 
must act as you choose—I have no right to pre- 
vent you. Don’t ask me ever to put my foot 
into your grand carriage, or to enjoy the pros- 
perity that was purchased by a deception—a 
cheat !” 

She spoke vehemently—the tears gushing 
from her eyes, and then she clung to her hus- 
band and begged his pardon. 

“I have said it wrongly—violently ; I know 
I have; but still I have said the truth. Oh, 
please listen to it! I want to be proud of you, 
William. I am so proud of you—the one man 
in the world that I am thankful to have for my 
husband and my—” 

Edna stopped. Moved by some strong emo- 
tion, she hid her face, and began to tremble ex- 
ceedingly. : 

William took her closer fo him. 

‘What is.the matter with you? My darling, 
what is wrong?” 

“Nothing: is wrong. Oh no! 
you listen to me?” 

‘Yes; say your say.” 

She repeated it—in quiet words this time, 
and Dr. Stedman listened also quietly; for he 
was too wisc a man to be unreasonable. 

“ There, now, you speak like a rational wo- 
man,” said he, smiling, ‘‘ and you don’t use bad 
language to your husband, for it was very bad, 
Edna, my dear. ‘Liar’ and ‘thief’ I think you 
called me, or nearly so.” ` 

“Oh, William!” 

“Well, Pm not quite that—at present. And, 
my darling, I own there is some little truth in 
what you say. Iam afraid I should not care 
for any success that was not fairly earned— 
without need of resorting to a single sham. 
And if it did not come—if I failed to make 
a practice after all, and found myself fathoms 
deep in debt like some poor wretches I know—” 

“Still, that is not the question. J was not 


Who spoke of 


Only, will 
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arguing as to consequences. Dearest husband, | rich, loud, contented song to the mother, as she 


don’t do this, I beseech you, but only because | 
it is not right to do it.’ 


William paused a little—half thoughtful, ‘half | 


amused ; then he said, with a smile— 

“Well, then, I won't. But, my little wo- 
rian, if you have to trudge on yeur two poor 
feet all your life-long, remember it’s net my 
fault. Now kiss and be friends,” 

Ay, they were ‘‘friends.” Neither god- 
dess and worshiper—tyrant and slave—simply 


lay, a “happy prisoner,” with her first- born by 
| her side. In after-days, Edna never heard a 
blackbird’s note without remembering that time, 
and its ecstasy of restful joy. 

What need to write about it ? a joy common 
as daylight—yet ever fresh: to the queen who 
gives an heir to millions, or the poor toiler in 
field or mill who brings enly a new claimant 
for the inheritance of labor and poverty. But. 
npon neither does the unknown future look 
So 


and equally friends. i with angry eye—the present is all in all. 

‘t And now tell me, Edna, what you were go- i it was with Edna. Her eldest son was born 
ing to say just now when you broke off sojamidst considerable straitness ef means, and 
abruptly, and got into such a state of agitation | many anxieties; his mother made him no costly 
as I never saw before? You foelish little wo- | baby clothes, nor welcomed him in a grand 


man! Why were you so fierce with me?” 

** Because I did not want you to do any thing 
not quite right, or. that yon might afterward be 
ashamed of, since yon will have to think not 
only of ourselves, but”—her voice fell and her 
hand drooped—‘‘ of more than ourselves. Be- 
cause next summer, please God, if He keeps me 
safe and alive—”’ 

She threw herself on her husband’s bosom in 
a passion of tears, and he guessed all. 

“I was afraid te tell you,” Edna said, after 
a long silence, ‘‘ you had so much anxiety, and 
this will add to it. I know it must. Are you 
afraid? Are you sorry ?” 

‘Sorry !” the young man cried with all his 
soul in his eyes, as he clasped his wife to his 
heart. ‘‘I sorry? Let us thank God!” 


nursery, with every device of fantastic love: 
she only took him in her arms and rejoiced over 
him—as the Hebrew women rejoiced of cld— 
her man-child, her gift from the Lord. 

And William Stedman—the young man 
thrown ignorantly and unthinkingly, as most 
young men are, inte the mystery and responsi- 
bility of fatherhood—how did he feel ? 

Whatever he felt he said little: he was not 
in the habit of saying much—except to his wife. 
Nor, at first, did he take very much notice of. 
the small creature in whom his own face was 

| so funnily reproduced. But he never forgot 
something repeated to him by his sister-in-law 
during a certain fearful half hour when his wife 
lay, half conscious, her life hanging on a thread 
—“ Tell William to be a real father to my poor 
baby.” 

Many a time, when nobody saw him, Dr. 
Stedman would creep in and look at his boy, 

'a grave tender look, as if he were pondering on 
the future—his son’s and his own—with infinite 
humility, yet withont dread. More sadly wise 
‘than Edna in worldly things, and not having— 
ino man has—that natural instinct for children 
which makes them a pure joy, and, at first, 
| nothing else: yet it was clear that he too was 


iÀ! | striving te take up the conjoint burden of pa- 
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Ir was in sunshiny summer weather—like 
those days in the Isle of Wight when she was 
first married, that Edna’s little baby came to 
her. The same evening there came to the tall 
elm-tree in their little bit of garden, a blackbird 
—who, like Southey’s thrush, took up his abode 
therc, and sung, morning, neon, and night—his 


| renthood—accepting both its pleasantness and 
its pain: and so was likely to become worthy— 
_oh, how few men are !—of being a father. 
| Letty did not understand her sister’s felicity 
at all. She thought the baby would be a great 
trouble and a great expense, when they had 
| cares enough already. She wondered how peo- 
' ple could be so foolish as to marry unless they 
| had every thing nice and comfortable about 
A| them—as was far from the case here, especial- 


j| \ly of late, when double work had fallen upon 


poor Letty’s elegant shoulders. She had more 
| than once declared that if ever a baby was born 
she would look out for a situation, and relieve 
her brother-in-law from the burden of her 
maintenance, and herself from the alarming 
duties of a maiden aunt. But Letty always 
talked of things much oftener than she did 
them; and besides— Bunt it is useless attempt- 
ing to analyze her motives; probably for the 
simple reason that she had no motives at all. 
As she said one day to Julius, who all this win- 
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ter and spring had kept coming and going, 
sometimes absenting himself for weeks, then 
again appearing every evening at his brother’s 
house, to sit with Edna and Letty, though he 
paid the latter no particular attention—‘‘ What 
did it matter where she went or what she did? 
nobody eared abont her—she was a solitary 
creature, and therefore quite free.” 

The evening she gave utterance to this pa- 
thetic sentiment Aunt Letty was a very lovely 
object to behold. She had taken the baby; for 
though not enthusiastic over it, she was a wo- 
man still, and liked to nurse it and ‘‘ euddle” it 
sometimes. As it lay asleep on her shoulder, 
with one of its tiny hands clutching her finger, 
and cher other hand supporting it, she looked 
not unlike one of Raffaelle’s Madonnas. 

‘¢ Stop a minute—just as you are; I want to 
sketch you,” said Julius, rousing himself from 
a long gaze—not at the baby, for whom, though 
it was his namesake, Uncle Julius had testified 
no exuberant admiration. But still, it being 
safely asleep, he continued sitting with Letty 
in the drawing-room, as he had got into a habit 
of doing of evenings, since Edna’s disappear- 
ance up Stairs, 


‘Dear me, Julius, I should think you were 
quite tired of taking my likeness; but Edna 
will be in raptures if you draw the baby.” 

Julius curled his satirical lip—more satirical 
and less sweet than it once was, and then said, 
with a eertain compunction, ‘Oh, very well; 
I’d do much to please Edna, the dearest little 
woman that ever was born. How she puts up 
with a fellow like me is more than I ean tell. 
I think—that night I walked our street with 
Will, and we did not know but that she might 
slip away from us before the morning, I would 
almost have given my life for poor Edna’s,” 

The voice was so full of feeling, that Aunt 
Letty opened her eyes wide to stare at Uncle 
Julius—only to stare; the penetrating, yet lov- 
ing gleam of sympathy was not in those large 
beautiful orbs of hers. ` 

“ Not that my life would have been much of 
a gift,” added Julius. ‘‘It is of little value now 
to me or to any body. Once, perhaps, and 
under different circumstances, it might have 
been.” 

Letty dropped her eyes. It was the first 
time her rejected lover had made any refer- 
ence to those ‘‘ circumstances,” though she had 
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sometimes tried, a little coquettishly, to find out 
whether he remembered them or not, For it 
was provoking, to say the least of it, that he 
should so quickly have overcome a passion 
which he had vowed would be eternal—that he 
eould see her—Letty—in all her fascinations, 
weekly, daily, if he so wished, and yet be as 
apparently indifferent to her as he was to the 
many other young ladies of his acquaintance, 
whom he was always talking about and criti- 
cising, as probably he criticised her to them in 
return. ‘The idea rather vexed Letty. 

She, and even his own brother, knew little of 
Jnlins’s life beyond what they saw when he made 
his erratic appearances and disappearances. 
Now, as of oldy all his: brother’s friends were 
his, but only-a:small proportion of his friends 
were also hisibrother’s. Julius cultivated a 
class of intimacies which William had never 
cared much for, and now cared less—the float- 
ing spin-drift -of literary, artistic, and semi- 
theatrical society —clever men, and not bad 
men, at least nobody much knew whether they 
were bad or good, and certainly nobody much 
cared, brains»being of far greater use and at a 
far higher.premium than morals. With this 
set, lounging about during the day, and meet- 
ing of nights at various well-known symposia 
of men—only men, and not their wives, even if 
they had: any—Julius spent much of his time. 
But he never brought these friends to his broth- 
er’s house, or, indeed, said much abont them, 
except that they, were ‘‘such jolly clever fellows 
—so excessively amusing.” . 

Amusement was, however, not his whole pur- 
suit. Ile sometimes took vehement fits of work, 
which lasted a day. or two,-perhaps a week or 
two; then -be would throw-up his picture, in 
whatever stage it was, and devote himself to 
every form of ingenious idling. In short, he 
was slowly drifting ifito that desultory, useless 
existence, grasping at every thing and taking 
a firm hold of nothing, which, without any act- 
ual vice, is the very opposite of that calm, pure 
life—laborious and full of labor’s reward—which 
is the making of a real man. 

And its effects were already beginning to be 
painfully apparent. Sallow cheeks, restless 
eyes, hand shaking and nervous; brightening 
up toward night, but of mornings, as he con- 
fessed, utterly good for nothing except to lounge 
and smoke, or lie and sleep in thankful torpor 
—all these signs foreboded fatally for poor Ju- 
lius. His brother began to doctor him for 
“dyspepsia ;” but Edna, less learned, yet clear- 
er-eyed, detected a something more—a sickness 
of the soul, far sadder, and more difficult of 
eure. 

He who had no one to think of but himself, 
who earned a tolerable livelihood which he 
spent wholly upon himsclf, was beginning to 
look older and more anxious than his brother 
with all his burdens, 

Now, while Letty and Julius were talking 
lightly down stairs, in Edna’s room overhead 
was a grave silence. William, coming in to 
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spend a quiet hour beside his wife’s sofa, had 
fallen dead asleep through sheer weariness, 
And Edna was watching him as Letty watched 
his brother, but with, oh! what a dificrent sort 
of gaze! The difference which always had 
been, and would be to the last; eyes that said 
honestly, ‘‘I love yon;” and the coquettish, 
down-dropped glance that inquired selfishly, 
“I wonder how much you love me?” 

Women are often attracted by their opposites 
in men, aud perhaps some woman, bright and 
wise, with large patience, and-courage enongh 
to sustain both herself and him, might have 
loved deeply and;iunderstood thoroughly this 
Julius Stedman..; But Letty—beaatiful Letty 
—was not that sort of woman. 4 ‘Therefore 
while he made his last remark abont his life 
being of no-valne to any body, she only sat and 
looked at him. 

“ Yes, mine is a wasted life, Letty. F shall 
end like that stranded ship on the me of Wight 
shore ; you remember it ?” 

“« Nonsense,” said Letty, binshing. a little. 
‘Or if it is so, it will be your own fault. You 
artists are always so miserably poor.” 

“Some of us do pretty well though, if we 
run after titled patrons and high society. Or 
if we happen to be especially ne, we 
marry rich wives, and—” 

“ Perhaps that is what you are thinking of 
doing ?” interrupted Letty, with some acrimony. 
‘“‘ Indeed it struck me there was more than met 
the eye in a hint Mrs, Marchmont gave me to- 
day, = I dare say Mr. Marchmont las given to 
you.” 

‘*What?” asked Julius, ode 

“That, if you liked to Sisin your career, 
he thought so well of you,-and of your extreme 
cleverness for every thing—business included— 
that he wonld take you into their house at once ; 
first as a clerk, and then as a partner.” 

‘¢¢Marchmont and Stedman, indigo-plant- 
ers!’ How grand it would sound! What an 
enviable position!” said Julius, satirically ; 
though not confessing whether or not the news 
had come upon him for the first time. 

“Very enviable indeed,” said Letty, gravely ; 
‘fand especially with Miss Lily Marchmont to 
share it.” 

Jalius winced, but turned it off with a laugh. 

“ Lily Marchmont—poor Lily! A nice creat- 
ure! if she were only a little taller, and not 
quite so fat.” 

“She is getting as thin as a shadow now, 
at any rate,” said Letty, in much annoyance. 
‘ Bnt it is no use speaking to you, or trying 
to get any thing ont of you, Julius, Indeed 
you're not worth thinking about.” 

‘¢F was not aware you ever did me the honor 
to think about me at all.” 

“Qh yes,” returned Letty, with an air of 
sweet simplicity. ‘‘ Who could help it when 
you are always here, and every body is so fond 
of you, and makes such a fuss over you? Edna 
told me that if any thing had happened to her, 
yon were to come back and live here again. 
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I was to tell you that she depended upon you 
to take care of and comfort William.” 

“* Poor Edna—dear Edna—to fancy I could 
comfort any body! But this is ridiculous!” 
added he, abruptly. ‘‘ Here are Edna and Will, 
both as jolly as possible, and that young rascal 
besides, to carry down the ugly name of Sted- 
man to remotest ages. Every body is all right 
—except me—and as to what becomes of me, 
who cares? Not a soul in this mortal world. 
But I beg your pardon, and I am wasting your 
time. Just move your right hand, Letty, 
please. No, fingers closer.together. May I 
place them ?” 

‘Yes, only don’t wake the baby.” . 

‘That would be a catastrophe.” 

Julius knelt down, and with hot cheeks and 
hands that trembled visibly, tried to arrange 
his group to his satisfaction. Letty bade him 
“ take care,” and leaned her other hand on his 
shoulder, carelessly enough; she thought no- 
thing of it. Besides, was he not, as she some- 
times called him, her “ half-brother-in-law ?” 

At her touch the young man looked np—a 
look no woman can mistake: it is madness, or 
deliberate badness, if she does mistake it; and 
then, turning, pressed his lips on her arm—not 
tenderly, not reverently, but with a passionate 
fierceness that was less a kiss than a wound. 

So the barrier was broken down between 
them, and Letty knew—as any girl of common 
perception must have known—that the indiffer- 
ence was all a sham, that her discarded lover 
was just as desperately in love with her as ever. 

Was she glad or sorry?. She really could 
not tell; but she was considerably agitated. 
She started up, regardless of the baby, and 
shook down angrily her lace sleeve. 

“ Julius, you ought to be ashamed of your- 
self.” 

“I am not. You used to let me kiss you 

once. Give me the right to do it again.” 
» And he came nearcr, and was on the point 
of carrying out what he threatened, when some 
instinct of gentlemanhood made him pause. 
But he grasped both her hands, and looked in 
her face, balf mad with the passion that was 
consuming him. No sentimental philandering 
—no child's play, or silly flirtation—but a vio- 
lent passion, the first he ever had, and—would 
it be the last ? 

Some women might have hated him for it, 
and the manner he showed it—strong, proud, 
reticent women, whose love must be given as a 
free gift, or else is wholly unattainable—but 
Letty did not hate him. Indeed she rather 
liked being taken by storm in this way. 

‘t Let me go,” she cried. ‘‘Sec, you are 
waking the baby!” Which remorseless infant 
now set np a howl lond enough to fright away 
all the lovers in Christendom. 

Julius stopped his ears. ‘‘Take it away— 
horrid little thing! But Letty,” and he seized 
her hands again, ‘‘ you must come back to me 
at once, for I want to speak to you. I shall 
wait here till you come back if it is till mid- 
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night, or next morning. So you had better 
come. Promise you will.” 

She promised, though with a very dim in- 
tention of keeping her word. In truth, all she 
wanted at that moment was to get rid of him— 
any how, in any way; for she felt rather afraid 
of him. ‘‘ He looked,” she afterward confessed 
to Edna, “as if he could have kissed me, or 
killed me, it was all one, and didn’t much mat- 
ter which.” 

It was true. Men—no worse men than Ju- 
lius—have sometimes killed the women they 
were in love with, on scarcely more provocation. 

But .when, .having resigned her charge to 
nurse, Letty ran’ up into her own room, she 
began to recover: herself. There was a pleas- 
urable, excitement in being once more made 
love to, when she had half feared such a thing 
would never happen again; that she should 
have to sink into a drndge and a maiden aunt, 
obliged to help in other people’s work, and con- 
template from a distance other people’s joys—a 
picture not too attractive in the eyes of Miss 
Letty Kenderdine. Now, at least, she could be 
married if she chose—it was entirely her own 
fault if she were not. After her dull life in her 
brother-in-law’s. house, perhaps unconsciously, 
the spirit of the old song ran in her head— 

“Come deaf, or come blind, or come cripple, 

O come, ony ane o’ ye a’! 


Better be married to something, 
Than no to be married ava.” 


And Julius Stedman was not a despisable 
“something.” He had youth, good looks, good 
manners, good brains. Every body admired 
him—so did Letty too, in her way. And then 
he was so frantically in love with her. 

“ Poor fellow!” she thought, as she stood 
arranging her hair at the glass, which gave back 
by no means a disagreeable reflection. ‘‘ Poor 
fellow! I’m sure I could have liked him very 
much, if he had but had a little more money.” 

She was here summoned for some inevitable 
house business, which she got through absently 
—there was little pleasure in keeping other 
people’s houses. If she had one of her own 
now—really pretty and comfortable—it would 
be quite different. And she caught herself reck- 
oning, with arithmetical precision, how much it 
would be possible for Julius Stedman to earn 
per annum, supposing he painted a picture reg- 
ularly every three months, as of course he might 
easily do, and sold it, which was a little more 
difficult. 

So serious a calculation made Letty look a 
little grave—at any rate, quiet—when en- 
tered her sister’s room, and stood watching the 
group there. William, shaken from his sleepi- 
ness by the energetic howling of his little son, 
had resigned himself to circumstances, and now 
sat looking very tired indeed, but exceedingly 
amused and contented, watching that young 
hero take his supper. While the mother—the 
pale, bright-eyed, smiling mother— bunt God 
only knows what is in the hearts of mothers. 
It was but a poor room, plainly furnished too; 
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but in its narrow compass it rounded the whole 
circle of this world’s best joys. 

“Come here, Letty,” said William, kindly ; 
c4 just look at that young gentleman. Isn’t he 
enjoying himself? He will be taking a walk in 
the park, and giving his arm to his Aunt Letty, 
in no time.” 

Letty laughed. Perhaps she was a little 
touched by the happiness before her; perhaps 
there came also a little of the sad feeling which 
must come to the best and most unselfish of un- 
married women at times, to see the rest of the 
world running its busy race, enjoying daily its 
natural joys, and she shut out. She, Letty 
Kenderdine, handsome and admired as she 
was, or had been, was now first object to no 
one—except that poor fellow down stairs. 

“í Letty looks as grave as a judge,” said Edna, 
turning a moment from her sucking child, her 
little blossom of Paradise, to the common world. 
‘‘ Is any thing the matter ?” 

“Oh no!” answered Letty, with a novel 
reticence, and blushing extremely. “ Only— 
When is William coming down to supper ?” 

«I don’t know,” said William, stretching 
himself out in lazy content, aud regarding ten- 
derly his wife and son. ‘Tell Julius— By- 
the-by, is he here still ?” 

“I think so.” 

“Tell him I wish he would get his supper 
without minding me. If he had been up near- 
ly every night for a week, and had a wife and 
baby on his mind besides, I am sure he would 
excuse me. You'll take care of him, won't 
you, Letty? See that he is comfortable, and 
be kind to him. He has been so very kind 
and good lately—poor Julius!” 

Letty felt that fate was against her. To ex- 
plain to William—then and there— William, 
whom she was always a little afraid of—the 
reason why she could not go down and enter- 
tain his brother was simply impossible. At 
least, she said to herself that it was. Besides, 
would it not be better in every way, would save 
trouble and prevent future misunderstandings, 
that she should just hear what Julius had to 
say, give him his answer, and put a stop to this 
nonsense at once? For it must be put a stop 
to—of course it must. And then she would 
again go out as a governess; and who knew 
what might happen? Some wealthy, sedate, 
respeetable widower—about whose cireumstan- 
ces and position.there could not be the least 
doubt—who would not expeet too much, and 
would make her very happy and comfortable. 
An@@fhen she thought of Julius—how handsome 
he was, and how wildly in love with her; and 
Letty sighed. 

She took as long a time as possible to order 
supper, and again went up into her room while 
it was being laid, to give to her dress a few last 
touches, so as to make herself ines as well as 
possible. 

Yet it would be unfair to —_— nature to 
declare that Letty was quite composed, quite 
cold-blooded.. As she looked in the glass at 
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the fair face which was already beginning to 
fade, she thought of Edna, who never was 
pretty, who had not eared whether she was 
pretty or not, to whom growing old had no ter- 
rors; for was she not wife and mother, loved 
with a love that was at once strong and tender, 
proteeting and adoring? Letty’s heart beat a 
pulse or two faster. Yes, such a love would 
be ‘‘ nice” to have. Neither solemn nor satis- 
fying, delicious nor desperate—merely ‘ nice.”’ 
But of course it could not be. <A year’s expe- 
rience of what marriage is—upon a limited in- 
come—had given Letty a deeper dread than 
ever of poverty. 

“t Oh, dear me!” thought she, ‘ why are some 
people so very fortunate and others so very nn- 
fortunate—and all for no fault of their own?” 
And then she gave the final brush to her shin- 
ing hair, and went down to ‘‘ that poor fellow.” 

He was a poor fellow. He was mad—liter- 
ally mad—with a passion against which he had 
struggled as mueh as was in his nature to strug- 
gle, butin vain. This insanity—shall we anat- 
omize it? I think not. God knows what an 
awful thing it is; and some women know it too, 
and have witnessed it, as Letty did now. But 
seldom the best or highest kind of women; for 
the lover is very much what the loved one makes 
him to be; and no passion, however hopeless, 
whieh has not been needlessly tortured by its 
objeet, stung with eoldness one day and Julled 
by tenderness the next, is ever likely to de- 
grade itself by groveling in the dust—as, his 
first burst of impetuous tyranny over, Julius 
groveled this night. 

“Oh, have pity on me, Letty!” he cried, 
throwing himself before her, kissing her hetids, 
her feet, the very hem of her gown. ‘‘I have 
tried all these months to forget you, to live 
without you, and I can not do it. If you will 
not marry me I shall go to utter ruin. For I 
ean understand now how men drink themselves 
to death, or take to gambling, or buy a pistol 
and—-” 

‘Oh, stop!” exclaimed Letty, shuddering. 
“ Please do not talk about such dreadful things. 
You are very eruel to frighten me so.” 

And she began to sob—real honest sobs and 
tears. They drove Julius quite beside himself 
for the time being. 

“ I frighten you? Then you do care for me? 
I'll make you care for me!” 

He sprang from his knees and elutehed her— 
a elutch rather than a clasp—tight in his em- 
brace, and kissed her innumerable times. 

“Julius, for shame!” was all she said, still 
sobbing angrily, like a child. 

He released her at onee. 

“ You are right. I am mai of myself. 
I have acted more like a brute than a gentle- 
man. Shall I go away, and never enter your 
presence more ?” 

“t I —I don't quite see the necessity of that,” 
said Letty, half siniling. 

And then the poor frantie fellow snatehed 
her to his arms once more, and vowed that if 
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she would only say to him one loving word, 
neither heaven nor hell should prevent his 
marrying her. 

‘¢But,” said Letty, when she had suffered 
him to calm down a little, and had taken a 
brief opportunity to arrange her hair, and seat 
herself in her proper place at table, in case any 
body should come in, “what in the wide world 
are we to marry upon ?” 

‘tt Never mind—T'Il see to that. I shall be 

‘as strong as a lion, as bold as Hercules, as pa- 
tient and hard-working as—well, as my brother 
Will himself, if you only love me, Letty—only 
love me. Oh, say it!—say it over and over 
again!” and his dry and thirsting eyes seemed 
ready to drink in, like water in the desert, every 
look of this beautiful, beloved woman. ‘‘ Tell 
me, my sweetest, that you really love me?” 

Letty hardly knew what had come over her. 
As she afterward confessed to Edna, it was the 
greatest piece of folly she ever committed in 
her life—she could scarcely tell even if it were 
speaking the truth or not—but what could she 
do? She was obliged to say something just to 
quiet him. So she looked in her lover's face, 
and answered smilingly, ‘‘ Yes.” 

It is not the first time that a man’s undoing 
has been the woman’s doing. 





. CHAPTER XVII. 


Dr. STEDMAN did not get the quiet evening 
he had promised himself—a comfort in his busy 
life only too rare. 
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He might easily have in- 
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dorsed, out of his own experience, the brief 
question and answer recorded of two compan- 
ions—‘‘ My dear, friend, when shall you take a 
little rest?” ‘‘In my grave!” But if any 
such thought came across him, this brave 
Christian man would have smothered down 
the weak complaining, knowing that life is 
meant for labor, and the grave is our only 
place of righteous rest—or, perhaps, not even 
there. 

Still, for the time being, the hard-worked 
doctor felt excessively tired—too tired to talk 
much. He laid his head on his wife’s shoulder, 
and watched the baby, who was fast asleep 
across her lap, until his face gradually soft- 
ened, so that it was difficult to say whether 
child or father looked most peaceful and con- 
tent. Very like they were too—with that 
strange inherited likeness which is seen stron- 
gest immediately after birth—often then vanish- 
ing, to reappear years after in the coffin; but 
it made the young mother's heart leap when 
she looked at her child. 

“I am so glad he is like you, dear,” she 


said. “I hope he will grow up your very 
image. I could not wish him a better bless- 
ing.” 


“ I conldd—ay, and T’ll help him to get it as 
soon as eyer he can.” 

“ What is that!” 

“A wife!—and just such a wife as his 
mother !” 

“Oh, Will!—oh, papa, I mean—for you 
must learn to be called that now,” said Edna, 
with ber own merry laugh, though all the while 
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in each eye was a bright, glittering tear. And 
then she held up her face to be kissed, and the 
two overfnll hearts met silently together over 
the little creature that owed its being to their 
love—whose future was to them utterly, awful- 
ly unknown—except as far as it lay, humanly 
speaking, in their hands and in their love—to 
guide or misguide—to ruin or to save. 

‘¢ And now I must go down and bid good- 
night to Julius—Unele Julius. I wonder 
whether his nephew and namesake will at all 
take after him.” 

Edna shrank involuntarily, and then said, 
with the infinite yearning pity that happy 
people feel toward those who have missed 
happiness— 

“ Yes, you should go down to him for a little 
— poor Saline! —and bring me up my work- 
basket out of the little room behind the dining- 
room, for I have his gloves there, which I prom- 
ised to mend three weeks ago. Oh, what an 
age seems to have gone by since then!” 

t‘ Yes, thank God!” muttered Will, as he 
went away quietly—all the house seemed in 
dread of that great enormity, waking the baby 
—and hunted for several minutes in the little 
room—his wife’s special room, with all her 
household relies scattered abont, Letty’s re- 
gency not being remarkable for neatness. But 
the right mistress would soon be back again to 
resume her place, and put every thing in order. 
And oh, to think what might have been !—of 
the households of which he happened to have 
known several lately—where the mistress had 
vanished thus, and never come back again— 
alas, never more ! 

The young husband shuddered, and then, 
with a thrill of thankful joy, put the sicken- 
ing thought away from him, and went back 
into his ordinary life and ordinary cares, of 
which not the lightest was his brother Julius, 

In early youth people find it hard enough to 
bear their own burdens; later on, they learn to 
be thankful when these are only their own; for 
each day brings with it, in a manner that none 
but the wholly selfish can escape from, only too 
heavy a share of the burdens of other people. 
As Will fulfilled his wife’s small mission, he 
pondered with an anxiety, sometimes dormant, 
but never quite subdued, over his brother 
‘Julius. 

The dining-room was ^so silent that at first 
he thought Julius was gone, and so came sud- 
denly in there—to see, what made him for the 
moment instinctively draw back, foci him- 
self exceedingly de trop. 

The supper-table, laid an honr Bolte, re- 
mained just as it was; while, sitting on a sofa 
together, very close together, with his hands 
clasping both hers, and his eyes fixed on her 
face—the intense, passionate gaze which told 
but one possible tale—were Letty and Julius. 

Both started up, and sprang apart; but Letty 
recovered herself much the sooner, saying, in 
quite a careless voice, though her cheeks were 
hot and her manner slightly nervous— 
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# Come in, William. We have been waiting 
for you.” 

William stood, quite confounded, donbting 
the evidence of eyes and ears. Then he said, 
rather sharply, ‘‘You need not have waited, for 
I told you I was not coming ;” and paused for 
some explanation. 

Butnonecame. Letty, with great composure 
—she was used to these sort of things—took her 
seat at the table, and officiating there, managed 
not only to.eat a good supper, but to keep up 
an easy conversation. ‘Trne, she had it all to 
herself. Will was too honest to say more than 
half a dozen commonplace words and shrink 
into silence; and Julins, after meeting a warn- 
ing glance from Letty, did the same. 

But the young lover was like a lover, painfully 
nervous, trembling with smothered excitement. 
He could not look his brother in the eyes; yet 
William was struck by the mixture of sadness 
and rapture that came and went in lights and 
shadows over his sensitive face. His was not 
the calm of assured happiness, but the fitful, 
desperate joy of a child who has hunted down 
a butterfly, and caught it under his cap, yet 
scarcely dares to believe it is safe there, or to 
look for it, lest he should find it flown away 
after all. 

Supper over, Letty, with a brief good-night 
to Julius, coquettish rather, but careless and 
indifferent as any other good-night, vanished 
up stairs, and the two brothers were left alone. 
Julins took up his hat to go, 

“Ju!” said Will, laying his hand on his 
shoulder, and looking him hard in the face, 
‘have you got nothing to say to me?” 

‘t No, nothing!” The words came out hnr- 
riedly, and then he repeated them in an alto- 
gether changed and suppressed tone—the snd- 
den and causeless depression which was one of 
his characteristics. ‘No, nothing!” 

Will, of course, said no more. 

But when he had shut the hall-door npon his 
brother, he went up to his wife with a counte- 
nance’ on which it was hard to say whether 
anger or grief predominated. 

‘Oh, husband, what is the matter ?—what 
has vexed you pe 
-+ Vexed is hardly the worg ; bat Iam sorely 
grieved and perplexed. Where i is Letty ?” 

“ Gone up stairs. She looked in here a min- 
ute, and went away.” 

‘‘ Did she say nothing—tell you nothing ?” 

UNo” 

And then, secing how pale his wife grew, he 
told her in a few words all he had seen. 

“If I had not scen it, I could not have be- 
lieved. I don’t know how you women feel in 
such matters—that is, ordinary women’ not my 
wife—I know her mind !—bt if Letty-is not en- 
gaged to Julius, I might say a few sharp words 
concerning her, even thon?h she istyour sister.” 

Edna was silent.. The strong tie of: blood, 
which in tender and faithful hearts will bear 
such long straining, kept her silent; but she 
looked exceedingly sad. 
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NOTHING TO BAY. 


“The girl can not know what she is doing,” 
sifd Dr. Stedman, rising and pacing the room 
in exceeding annoyance. ‘It is like the fable 
of the boys and the frogs—sport to her, and 
death to him. For he is just as mad after her 
as ever. I saw it in his eyes. And she will 
never marry him; she would marry nobody 
that is not well off; I heard her say so only 
yesterday.” 

“c Are you sure of that?” 

“ Quite sure; and I entirely agree with her. 
It would be madness in any poor man to think 
of marrying her. She wants, not an honest man 
to love, which some people I conld name were 
silly enough to care for and think worth having, 


but an establishment and:a few thousands a 
year.” 

Edna would not answer. She knew it was 
true. 


‘Not that I blame her; and I hope she’ll get 
her wish,” said Will, waxing hotter every mo- 
ment. ‘* But in the mean time she shall not 
make a fool of my brother Julius. And it’s not 
merely making a fool of him, she is making him 
despise her, and, through her, all women. Edna, 
when once a man gets that into his head—that 


you are not better than we are; that there is 
nothing worshipful about you; nothing for a 
poor fellow to look up to and hold fast by in this 
wicked, contemptible world—it’s all over with 
him. If he does not respect women, he re- 
spects nothing. He goes down, down, to the 
bottomless pit. Oh, I wish I had been wiser, 
and had never taken her into my honse, or never 
let my brother set foot within it. For I know 
what he is, and what she is, She will be the 
ruin of him.” 

William spoke with a passion that even his 
wife could hardly understand; and yet she felt 
he had right on his side. 

‘‘But,” she pleaded, ‘‘ perhaps we entirely 
mistake. She may have accepted him.” 

“Then why not say so? Why should he not 
say so? I gave him the chance. Of course a 
man holds his tongue till he is really engaged. 
Ju and I have never once named Letty’s name 
between us. But depend npon it, there’s some- 
thing wrong, something bad, or weak, or cow- 
ardly, when a man dare not tell his own brother 
that he is going to be married. And as for her 
—Edna, I am sorry, sorry to my heart, to think 
ill of your sister; but I can not help it.” 
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‘No, you can not; I see that. Still she is 
my sister; and, as you said, she does not know 
what she is doing.” 

Will stopped in his angry walk, and contem- 
plated the little figure sitting on the sofa corner, 
in white dressing-gown and cap, so matrouly, 
calm, and sweet. 

‘¢You are right, my darling; she does not 
know. Women never do. I was not such a 
very bad fellow as a bachelor, not in the worst 
sense, only selfish, rough, worldly; but oh! how 
I have learned to hate my old self now! How 
thankful Iam that a certain little woman I know 
came and laid her fairy hands on me, and led 
me right, as only women and wives can! 
Strong, pure, loving hands they must be; if 
they are not, if they lead not the right way, but 
the wrong—Edna, if Julins goes to the bad, it 
will be Letty’s doing.” 

‘¢ What is Letty’s doing? and why is William 
in such a passion? Have I got into disgrace 
about the dinner again? I’m always getting 
into disgrace, I think. Nobody can please him 
but you, Edna.” 

Letty stood at the door with a pretty air of 
innocent sulkiness, her candle in her hand, 
which, while in the dusky twilight it hid from 
her the faces of her brother and sister, vividly 
displayed her own. Such a lovely face; more 
dazzling than ever in its expression of misehiev- 
ous triumph. A face that, whether or not it 
could soothe or comfort a man, had assnredly 
in it the power to drive him wild. 

**So yon have nothing to say to me after all? 
And you both look exceedingly comfortable, 
and don’t want me, I’m sure. Good-night, 
then, for I’m going to bed.” 

t‘ I have something to say to you, sister Let- 
ty,” replied William’s grave voice. ‘Stay: for 
I had better say it at once.” 

Now, in her secret heart, Letty had a great 
respect for William. He was the only young 
man of her acquaintance who had come within 
fair reach of her charms and not succumbed to 
them; who had been to her the kindest of 
friends, but never a lover; over whom, well as 
he liked her and showed it, her fascinations had 
not the slightest influence. She knew it, and 
stood in awe of him accordingly. 

She set down her candle, and answered rath- 
er meekly than otherwise: 

« Well, if you are going to scold me I had 
better take a chair, for 1am rather tired. Your 
brother kept me talking so very long. But, 
then, you told me to make him comfortable. 
And, really, Julius is so clever—so exceedingly 
amnsing.” 

She spoke flippantly, and yet not unobserv- 
antly ; she seemed wishful either to throw dust 
in her brother-in-law’s eyes, or to find out how 
` much he really knew of the state of things. But 
her finesse was all lost upon William. He said, 
bluntly and angrily, 

“I wonder, Letty, you dare look me in the 
face and mention my brother’s name.” 

“Darel! Why should I not?” 
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“You know why.” 

There was an awkward pause, and then Let- 
ty said, carelessly, 

‘‘ Oh, if you mean because he once made me 
an offer and I refused him, as I have refused a 
dozen more. « I couldn't help that, you know.” 

‘*No, and I never blamed yon for it. But it 
ought to have been a plain, decisive ‘ No,’ as I 
understood it was, and an end to the matter. 
Now—” 

« Well, Dr. Stedman, and now?” mimicked 
Letty, half mischievously, and yet for some 
reason or other unwilling to betray herself until 
the very last. 

‘It isn’t an easy thing to say to a lady; but 
I have eyes in my head,” said William, much 
annoyed, ‘‘and, from what I saw this evening, 
I can only conclude—” 

Letty began to laugh. ‘‘ Oh, pray don’t con- 
clude any thing! You are so very particular.” 

William Stedman turned away in anger—in 
something worse than anger—contempt, and 
Was quitting the room abruptly, when his wife 
caught his hand. 

‘Oh, stop! Letty, do explain things to him. 
Will, perhaps she meant nothing; or she may 
not quite know her own mind.” 

‘‘Then she onght to know it; it is mere 
weakness if she does not. And in such cases 
weakness is wickedness. You women dance 
with lucifer matches over powder magazines. I 
beg yonr pardon, Miss Kenderdine. Your love 
affairs are no business of mine; nor should I 
take the liberty even of naming them, were it 
not that Julius happens to be my brother. I 
know him, and you do not. As I have just 
been saying to my wife, if yon do not take care 
yon will be the ruin of him.” 

‘‘ Shall I?” said Letty, a little frightened, and 
a little touched, also, for there is something in 
an honest man’s righteons wrath which carries 
conviction to even the shallowest natures. 
‘“ Perhaps I may be. I told him so; but it 
won’t be in the way you imagine. I didn’t 
mean to tell yon—not just yet, for there’s many 
a slip between the enp and the lip—and I know 
I am doing a very silly thing, which I didn’t 
mean to do, only somehow he persuaded me; 
but— Well, brother Will,” and she laughed 
and cast down her eyes, ‘‘instead of abusing 
me, you had better kiss and forgive me, for I’m 
not going to harm Julius, I promised I would 
marry him; that is, as soon as he can afford it.” 

She held ont her hands in a pretty, beseech- 
ing way, and her eyes glistened with something 
not unlike tears; in truth, the beautiful Letty 
had not often looked so womanly and so sweét. 

William was melted. He embraced her 
warmly, and said he was glad to have her as a 
double sister. As for Edna, she sprang to Let- 
ty’s neck—almost forgetting the baby—and did 
—as women always do on these occasions; wo- 
men who, judging others’ hearts by their own, 
believe trne love and happy marriage to be the 
utmost blessedness of life. 

Then they all three settled down, as people 
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will settle down from the highest tide of emo- 
tion to corresponding ebb, a little dull, perhaps, 
seeing that, after the first warm impulse, each 
of them had necessarily some reserve. Besides, 
they were not very romantic—at least, Will and 
Letty were not. As for Edna? Mercifully 
Heaven puts into some natures, especially those 
destined for a not easy life, a certain celestial 
leaven—a sense of the heroic, lovely, and di- 
vine—which the world calls romance, but which 
they themselves know to be that which sustains 
them in trial, braces them for bitter duties, com- 
forts them when outside comforts are faint and 
few. Edna was a ‘‘romantic” woman. You 
saw it in her eyes, Whether she was the bet- 
ter or the worse for this her life showed. 

‘My darling, you look as pleased as if you 
were going to be married yourself.” 

‘Do I, Will?” and she took a hand of her 
husband and sister—her two dearest on earth— 
and cast a fond look on a third small creature, 
still so much a piece of herself that she hardly 
regarded it as a separate existence atall. ‘Yes, 
never was a happier woman than I am this night, 
with you and baby, and Letty and Julius all 
right. Oh, how glad Iam! How very glad I 
am!” and the wife’s and mother’s heart danced 
within her at all the joy that was coming to her 
sister. 

«I know Julius will be a good husband, not 
so good as William—nobody could be that—but 
very, very kind and good. And, Letty, you will 
be his lady and his queen. Don’ tlaugh. We 
are queens, we women—queens and handmaids 
too, and as royal when we serve as when we 
rule. It is only when we step down from our 
throne and turn into nautch-girls and harem 
slaves that we degrade ourselves and our hus- 
bands too.” 

“You are talking poetry, my love,” said Will, 
with a tender patronizing. ‘‘And so I must 
turn the tables, and talk a little prose. Sister 
Letty, may I ask, when shall you and Julius.be 
married ?” 

Letty didn’t know. She hoped rather soon, 
as she had a great objection to long engage- 
ments, 

‘* And what are you going to marry upon ?” 

** Ay, that is the difficulty which your brother 
and I were talking over just when you came in.” 

‘What, already?” said Edna. 

“Yes, why not? It was the most important 
point of the matter; for, as I told him, I have 
been poor all my life, and very uncomfortable 
I have found it, so I am determined when I 
marry it shall not be to poverty. I told Julius 
he must contrive to make an income—a good 
settled income—within a reasonable time, or 
our engagement must necessarily fall through. 
Though I should be sorry for that, for I do like 
Julius; he is handsomer than any body I ever 
knew—and so exceedingly amusing.” 

The husband and wife met each other's eyes 
with an anxious mournful meaning, and then 
hopelessly*turned the matter off with a jest. 

“Edna, my wife, Iam afraid you are by no 
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means the handsomest person of my acquaint- 
ance.’ 

“t Nor yon the most amusing of mine.” 

“Yet, you see, Letty, we contrive to jog on 
together, but shall be delighted to be outdone 
by you and Julius. Let us reckon. Since the 
whole question apparently resblves itself into 
pounds, shillings, and pence—how much does 
he make a year—not counting—” 

‘* Not counting your allowance to him, if you 
mean to refer to that. He told me of it to- 
night, but says he will not accept it any more.” 

“I did not mean it, but am very glad to hear 
it,” returned William, gravely. ‘‘No man ought 
to marry upon another person’s money. But 
how does he intend to manage without it ?” 

‘ That is the thing; and I wish you would 
try to persuade him,” cried Letty, anxiously. 
‘t There is a matter on which I have been per- 
suading him with all my might; in fact, I have 
told him I don’t think I can marry him unless 
he does it” 

“ Does what?” 

‘t Gives up art and takes to business.” 

‘Takes to business—which he so dislikes!” 

‘“‘ Gives up art—which he loves so much!” 

‘You may say what you like, both of you,” 
Letty replied to these exclamations, “but I 
know it would be the most prudent. I have 
said my say, and I mean to stick to it. He 
has grand ideas, poor fellow, about how well 
he should get on when we were married, and 
he had me for his model—his inspiration—his 
muse, I think he said, but I told him that was 
all nonsense; he had much better have me as 
the mistress of a good house, with every thing 
nice and comfortable about me. I shauld be 
happier, and he too. Now, William, don’t you 
think so?” 

‘My dear sister, I have given up thinking 
much about these matters of you and Julius. 
I have no call to interfere or do any thing bunt 
offer my best wishes.” 

‘¢ And your advice—pray give him your ad- 
vice,” cried Letty, with more anxiety and ea- 
gerness than she had yet shown. ‘‘ Make him 
understand how foolish he would be to reject 
Mr. Marchmont’s offer—of entering his house 
of business, first as a salaried clerk, then be- 
coming a junior partner.” 

‘¢Did Mr. Marchmont really offer that? I 
wonder Julius never told me.” 

“ He only told me to-night, or rather I told 
him; I heard it this morning. It was the first 
thing which made me think seriously of marry- 
ing him.” 

The excessive candor of Letty’s worldliness 
often disarmed indignation. Dr. Stedman could 
hardly help smiling. 

‘‘ Letty, you are the oddest girl I ever knew! 
Whatever else you may be, you are no hypo- 
crite. And so you want me to help you in 
turning my brother’s life clean upside down. 
Is he mad enough to do it, I wonder, for you 
or any woman alive ?” 

“I don’t consider it mad; and I am almost 
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sure he will do it for me. He had nearly prom- 
ised me when you came into the room.” 

‘‘Well, that is some consolation, It was not 
a kiss I intruded upon—only a bargain.” 

‘William, do be serious!” cried Letty, really 
annoyed. ‘‘Can’t you see what a good chance 
it is? Here is old Mr. Marchmont with no 
son—only Lily—” 

‘t Perhaps he does it with an eye to Lily, as 
you hinted onee she liked our Julius.” 

“Oh no, that was all a mistake ;” and Letty 
tossed her head. ‘‘ At least, Julius won't mar- 
ry Lily—she is never likely to marry any body. 
For all her red cheeks, she is dying of consump- 
tion, and they know it.” 

“ Poor thing—poor father and mother!” said 
Edna, stopping in her busy hushing of the baby 
to listen. ‘‘ But perhaps she really liked Julius, 
and for her sake, even though she is dying, they 
wish to do him good.” 

‘t That is your romantic version of the affair, 
but the plain sense of it is that Julias has re- 
ceived such an offer: if he accepts it, Pll marry 
him; if not, I wont. So there is an end of the 
matter. And now I'll go to bed.” 

But still she lingered, watching her brother 
and sister. Edna sat leaning against her hus- 
band; and he had his arm round both her and 
the child, his rugged, yet tender face looking 
down protectingly upon both. A pretty pie- 
ture, unconsciously made, yet full of meaning, 
which even Letty saw. Something of nature 
—sweet, true, human nature — tugged ‘it her 
heart-strings. 

“ Don’t be vexed with me. I know I am 
not so good as you two. I can not, for my 
life, see things as you do; but I'll try my best, 
indeed I will. Please don’t be angry with me.” 

And sliding to her knees, she laid her cheek 
on Edna’s lap—or, rather, on the baby—and 
kissed the sleeping hands which lay there curled 
like tiny rose-leaves. God knows what was in 
the woman’s mind; perhaps a momentary gleam 
—all womanly—of that maternal instinet which 
in some women is stronger even than conjugal 
leve—exists before it, and long survives it; or, 
possibly, only a sudden thought of how far re- 
moved she was. both from her sister and from 
that innocent babyhood, fresh from heaven, 
which none of us can look at without wonder 
and awe. But there she knelt, and shed on 
the tiny hand and pretty white frock—her own 
working — more than one tear; maybe the 
purest, honestest tears that Letty Kenderdine 
ever shed. 

“Go away, William, please,” whispered Edna; 
and when the door closed upon him she took her 
sister in her arms, wished her happiness anew, 
and, moreover, told her how to earn it and keep 
it—as women well-beloved always can. The 
listener, if she did not understand much, at 
least listened with a tender, touched expression ; 
and when the two sisters parted for the night 
they felt more thoroughly sisters, more near to- 
gether than they had ever done in their lives. 

For William, he followed his first natural im- 


pulse, snatched up his hat, and, late as it was, 
went off straight to his brother’s lodgings. 

It was still dusk, not dark; and through the 
balmy summer night the nightingales were sing- 
ing shrill and clear—as they used to sing twenty 
years ago from the tall trees of Holland Park. 
But Kensington High Street shone all a-glare 
with gas-light'still, for it was Saturday night; 
and filing through it and its wretched-looking 
crowds came a string of grand carriages from 
some entertainment at the Palace. Dr. Sted- 
man looked carelessly in at the lovely faces and 
flashing diamonds, and thought of the little fig- 
ure in the sofa-corner, and the other one, as 
yet scarcely to him an entity at all, asleep on 
her lap. His heart leaped—the husband’s and 
father’s heart. He had tasted the life of life: 
he could afford to let its empty shows go by. 

With a blithe step Will entered his brother’s 
room—half parlor, half studio—whiech, though 


‘a good room in a handsome house, was always 


strewn with what the doctor called artistic rub- 
bish. Still Julius’s keen sense of beanty and 
fitness had hitherto kept it in some sort of order. 
Now it had none. Utter neglect, all but squalid 
untidiness, were its sole characteristics; and 
the owner sat alone, not even smoking, though 
the room was redolent of stale tobacco, but loll- 
ing on the table, his head hidden upon his 
arms, so absorbed, or else half asleep, that he 
did not even notice the opening door. 

““Hollo, old fellow, what’s the matter with 
you? <A pretty sight I find you, after turning 
out at this late hour just to wish you joy.” 

“Wish me joy!” Julius sprang to his feet, 
his flushed face gleaming wildly. ‘t What do 
you mean?” , 

“ What do you mean, you deceitful, shut-up, 
unbrotherly fellow, not to tell me what I should 
be so glad to hear? Of course she told.” 

‘What did she say ?” 

William laughed, though a little vexed at 
this excessive reticence, till the agony of sus- 
pense in Julius’s face startled him. 

“Don’t mock me, Will; tell me what she 
said — what she really thinks. For, before 
Heaven, I declare to you this minute I have no 
idea whether she will take me or not. I only 
know that if she does not—” He laughed 
hoarsely, and made a sharp, quick sound with 
his mouth, like the elick of a pistol. 

t‘ Don’t be a fool,” said Will, angrily; then 
clapped him on the shoulder. ‘‘ You are a fool, 
of course; we are all fools in our day about 
some woman or other. But cheer up; you'll 
get what you want. Letty said distinetly to 
her sister and to me that you and she were en- 
gaged to be married.” 

Evidently Julius had been strung up to such 
a pitch of excitement and despair, that, with 
this sudden reaction, his self-control entirely 
left him. He threw himself back in his chair, 
covered his face with his hand, and sobbed like 
a woman or a child. Alas! there was about 
him, and would be till the day of his death, 
much both of the woman and the child. 
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Will walked to the window. If the young 
man had been any one else— But all his life 
Julius had won from him an exceptional ten- 
derness. 
from his face, leaving it only grave and sad; 
and it was a kind and cheery hand he laid on 
his brother’s shoulder once more. 

‘¢Come, come, Ju! this is not exactly the 
way to begin life; for you are beginning it 
quite anew, as every man does when he is en- 
gaged to be married. I give you joy, my lad, 
and so does Edna!” 

“ Thank you both.” 

The brothers shook hands, brotherly and 
friendly; and then, without more waste of 
emotion, Will plunged into the practical side 
of the affair, asked Julius what were his future 
plans, and especially what was that offer of Mr. 
Marchmont’s to which Letty had alluded, and 
which seemed too extraordinary to be true. 

‘Yes, it is quite true. Sit down, and I'll 
tell you all about it.” ` 

And then, with some natnral and not dis- 
creditable hesitation, he confided to his brother 
one of those romances in real life which, when 
we authors hear of and compare with those we 
invent, we smile to think that were we to make 
our fiction half as strange as tfuth nobody 
would read us. 

The rich merchant’s only ehild had fallen in 
love with the poor artist, frantically, desperate- 
ly, and held to him with a persistent passion 
that, being concealed, came in time to sap the 
very springs of life. In fact, she was dying— 
merry, rosy-faced Lily Marchmont—dying liter- 
ally of a broken heart. How far Julius was to 
blame nobody could say: he himself declared 
that he was not—that:he had never made love 
to her, never intended such a thing. And when 
at last—Lily’s secret being discovered—her mis- 
erable parents betrayed it to him, and made him 
this proposal for her sake, he declined it. What- 
ever he had done, he did the right thing now. 
He was too honorable to degrade a woman by 
marrying her for mere pity, when he felt not an 
atom of love. 

‘You did right,” said Will, with energy. 
‘¢ And all this was going on, and we knew no- 
thing. You kept it so close. What you must 
have suffered, my poor fellow !” 

‘Never mind me; there’s another I think of 
much more. Poor little thing! God forgive 
me for all the misery J have caused her!” And 
could she have seen Julius then, Lily might 
have felt herself half avenged. 

‘* Does she know about Letty ?” 

“Yes; I told her—clear and plain. It was 
the only honest thing to do. But it signifies 
little now: she is dying; and before she dics 
she wants her parents to adopt me as a son—to 
take me into the house of business, either in 
London or Calcutta—only fancy my going out 
to Calcutta!—first as a clerk, with a rising 
salary, and then as a partner. She settled it 
all, poor girl, and her father came and implored 
me to accept. But I never thought of it, not 
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for one minute, tlll they told Letty, and Letty 
urged me to agree. She has no scruples about 
poor little Lily.” 

‘¢ And Lily ?” 

‘Lily only thinks of Letty—that is, of me 
through her. She wants me to be happy with 
Letty when sheis gone. Ohit’s a queer world!” 

Will thought so too, as he recalled the merry 
little girl, whose governess his wife had been, 
who had now and then come to his house, and 
whom he knew Edna was fond of—rich, bright, 
prosperous Lily Marchmont—dying. He looked 
at the haggard face which even happiness could 
not brighten much: he remembered his talk 
with Letty that night—Letty, who considered 
it almost a misfortune to marry Julius—and 
the strange incongruities and inequalities of life 
forced themselves upon his mind. Yet per- 
haps things were less unequal than they seemed. 
Perhaps in the awfully uncertain future there 
might come a time when Lily Marchmont in 
her grave would be more happy than either 
Letty or Julins. 

However, to forecast thus mournfully was 
worse than useless—wrong. Will rose. 

“I must go now. My wife will wonder 
where I am. Yes, lad, as you say, it is a queer 
world ; but we must make the best ofit. You'll 
come over to breakfast to-morrow ?” 

Julius hesitated. 

‘Of course you must, 
you.” 

Poor fellow—how his whole countenance 
glowed! Yes, that was the one thing certain 
in all this perplexity. Julius was deeply, de- 
votedly in love; and out of a man in such a con- 
dition can be made any thing good or bad. 

‘t You're very far gone—quite over head and 
ears, I see,” said Will, smiling. ‘‘I wonder 
you never told me till now.” 

“How could I, while I had nothing to tell, 
except that I was perfectly mad? She kept me 
in a state something like Tantalus or Ixion, or 
some of those poor ghosts that I’ve been trying 
to paint here. I ought to be successful in 
painting hell; these six months I have assured- 
ly been in it.” 

“ You're out of it now, though, old fellow; so 
cheer up and forget it. You'll be all right 
soon. A man is not half a man fill he is mar- 
ried; and when he is, he may face the whole 
world. Thats my opinion and experience. 
Now I’m off. Good-night!” 
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CHAPTER XIX. 


JuLivs accepted Mr. Marchmont’s offer, and 
Letty Kenderdine accepted him. That is, con- 
ditionally, promising to marry him as soon as 
his income warranted what she called a ‘‘ com- 
fortable establishment.” ‘The exact sum, or the 
exact date, she declined to give, and she wished 
the engagement to be kept as private as possible. 
‘¢ For,” said she, ‘ who knows what might hap- 
pen? and then it would be so very awkward.” 
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So they were betrothed, to use the good old 
word—now almost as obsolete as the thing— 
and two days afterward Lily Marchmont died, 
slipping away, quietly and happily, to a world 
which long sickness had made to her a far near- 
er world than this. Her former governess, Mrs. 
Stedman, was with her at her death-bed, and 
mourned her affectionately and long. 

Julius also, let him not be too harshly judged. 
For many days after Lily’s death, even amidst 
his own first flush of happiness, he looked pale 
and sad; and while playing the devoted lover 
sndden glooms would come over him, which 
Letty could not in the least understand, and 
which affronted her extremely. Doubtless she 
was very proud of him and his prospects ; for in 
her secret heart she had always looked down 
upon the profession of an artist as not quite the 
thing—not exactly respectable. Besides, how 
could it ever have supplied the house in Philli- 
more Place, or some place like it, upon whieh 
she had set her heart, and which she furnished 
and refurnished, imaginarily, a dozen times 
aday? Likewise, her mind was greatly occu- 
pied by her future carriage, and the difficnlty 
of deciding whether it should be a brougham or 
a britska, Julius being gloriously indifferent to 
both. But all these splendors loomed in the 
distance ; his present ineome was only £300 
a year—a snm upon which Letty declared it 
was quite impossible to marry. 

So she lived on in her brother-in-law’s honse, 
and her lover in his lodgings hard by, meeting 
every day, and enjoying, or they might have 
enjoyed, to their fullest content, the sweet May- 
time of courtship; when restless hearts gain 
strength and calm, and true hearts grow togeth- 
er, learning many a lesson of patience and for- 
bearance, self-distrust and self-denial, from 
which they may benefit all their lives to come, 
if they so choose. 

But these two were rather nncomfortable lov- 
ers. They did not ‘‘shake down together,” as 
Will insisted they must be left to do, without 
any interference from the sympathetic Edna, 
to whom—Inekless little sister !—they both came 
in their never-ending small ‘‘ tiffs,” forsaking 
her, of course, when the troubles were over. 
No doubt Julius was madly in love still, whieh, 
considering the silly things Letty often said and 
did, and how little of real companionship there 
was between them—affianccd lovers though 
they were—sometimes roused Edna’s surprise. 
But she comforted herself by the common ex- 
cuse that tastes differ, and people who seem the 
most glaringly dissimilar to others, often be- 
tween themselves find a similarity and suitabil- 
ity which makes them grow together, and in 
the end become perfectly united and happy. 

‘* As, truly, I hope Letty and Julius will be,” 
repeated Edna for the twentieth time, conelud- 
ing a talk on this subject with the only person 
to whom she ever confided it. ‘‘ Dearest, what 
a mercy it is that each one thinks his or her 
choice best, and nobody ever wishes for any- 
body else’s wife or husband!” 
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Will laughed; it was impossible to help it; 
but as he kissed her earnest, innocent eyes—as 
innocent as her baby’s eyes—he thanked Heaven 
for the safe assuredness of his own lot, even 
though at the same time he half sighed over 
the uncertainty of his brother’s, 

Dr. Stedman was no poetical optimist, or 
purblind dreamer; just an honest, ordinary 
man, working hard among the world of men, 
with his eyes wide open—as a doctor’s must be 
—to all its misery and sin, yet shrinking from 
neither ; walking straight on, through foul ways 
and clean, with a steady, upright, pure heart, 
as an honest man ean do. But being thus sad- 
ly wise, and seeing only too far into the depths 
of things, made him more than ever anxious 
over his brother Julius. 

For the first few months of his engagement 
Julius seemed happy. He had gained, as he 
said, his heart’s desire; and he was young 
enough to bear a little of hope deferred. His 
changed career he did not actually dislike. 
Either he had a little wearied of unsuccessful 
Art, and business, with its settledness and reg- 
ularity, had a soothing and strengthening effeet 
on his excitable temperament; but he vowed 
that his “erratic” days were done, dubbed him- 
self a regular ‘“‘city man,” came home punctu- 
ally; and daily, as the clock struck eight, his 
little, slender, lissome figure might be seen hur- 
rying round the street corner, and his quick, 
impetuous knock was heard through the even- 
ing quiet of Dr. Stedman’s house. Then he 
would just put in his smiling face to what was 
formerly a consulting-room, then the dining- 
room, and afterward the domain of Edna and 
baby; would give a brotherly jest or two, and 
leap up stairs, three steps at a time, to the 
drawing-room, where sat, always sweetly smil- 
ing and prettily dressed, his expectant Letty. 

They were pleasant days, these courtship 
days; and a pleasant sight were the two lovers 
—when in their good moods—both so hand- 
some, light-hearted, and bright. Still dark days 
did come—they come soon enough in all loves, 
and all lives—and then Edna had a hard time 
of it. Yet still, in her fond romance, her earn- 
est faith in the saving power of love, she put up 
with every thing, hoping for the best, and de- 
termined to do so till the end. 

Which end, after six months of love-making, 
seemed as far off as ever, until an unexpected 
turn of affairs brought it to a crisis. 

One January night Julius came in, ‘‘ all in the 
sulks,” as Letty called*it—one of those moods 
to which he was so liable, and to escape which 
his betrothed always, as now, ensconced her- 
self behind the safe shelter of the family circle, 
and sewed away, unconscious, or pretending un- 
consciousness, of the sad, passionate, beseech- 
ing looks which followed her every movement. 
She had grown nsed to his devotion—it was no- 
thing new now; and the silly woman threw away 
as dross that which some other woman—poor 
Lily Marchmont, for instance—might have gath- 
ered up and stored as the wealth of two lives. 
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But Letty stitched and stitched, wholly oceu- 
pied with the effect of her white tarlatan and 
pink ribbons. , 

«c And, after all, I shall have to ruin it in a 
,common street cab. How very provoking! 
Will, do you ever mean to set up your car- 
riage?” 

“You would not benefit much by it, Letty,” 
returned Will, rather gruffly, since from behind 
his newspaper he often saw more than he was 
given credit for. ‘‘I suppose you will not live 
with us always.” 

‘‘Heigh-ho! It looks very like it.” 

Julius winced. ‘‘That is not my fault, Let- 
ty, as well you know. May I tell William and 
Edna what I was telling you yesterday, and ask 
their opinion ?” 

“Tf you like; but I take nobody’s opinion. 
I said, and I say it still, that five hundred a year 
is actual poverty. Look at Edna; she has not, 
to my certain knowledge, had a new dress these 
six months.” 

‘¢ Because she wanted none,” said Edna, 
hastily. ‘But come, Julius, your news! Has 
Mr. Marchmont raised your salary? He told 
me he should; you were so clever—had taken 
to business so aptly—were sure to get on.” 

Julius shook his head despondently. ‘‘ He 
thinks so, but Letty doesn’t. She will not 
trust herself to me—not even with five hundred 
a year.” 

‘ No,” said Letty, setting her lovely lips to- 
gether in the hard line they would sometimes 
exhibit. ‘‘You may all preach as you like, 
but I don’t approve of poverty; and any thing 
is poverty under a thousand a year.” 

‘¢Then we may as well part at once!” cried 
Julius, violently. ü 

Letty stopped her sewing, to turn round upon 
him a placid smile. 

‘‘ Indeed, my dear Julius, I sometimes think 
that would be by far our best course.” 

‘Julius answered nothing. His very lips grew 
white ; his anger ceased ; he was ready to hum- 
ble himself in the dust at Letty’s feet. 

‘*Letty, how ean you?” whispered Edna in 
passing. ‘‘You speak as if you did not love 
him at all.” 

‘Oh yes, I do,” returned Letty, carelessly, 
as she devoted all her energies to her last pink 
bow. ‘But he might wait a little longer for 
me without grumbling. He is not near so 
wretched as he makes himself out to be—has 
comfortable lodgings—heaps of friends.” 

‘‘Take care. Better not drive me baek to 
my ‘ friends.’”’ 

“Why, Julius? Were they so very—” 

‘* Never mind what they were—I have done 
with them now. Only keep me from going back 
tothem, Dearest, if you wish to save me, keep 
me beside you. Take me, and make the best 
of me, my Letty—my only love!” 

The latter words were in a whisper of pas- 
sionate appeal, such as a man sometimes makes 
to a woman—a cry for help, strength, salvation, 
such as she, and she only, can bring. But this 
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woman heard it with deaf, ignorant ears, néi- 
ther understanding nor heeding. 

“Oh, my dress—my beautiful new dress— 
you are trampling over it, ruining it! Julius, 
do get away !” 

He moved aside at once. 

“I beg your pardon,” and the old satirical 
“I ought to have remem- 
bered that woman's first object in life is— 
clothes,” 

But the next instant, when Letty rose to quit 
T room, he threw himself between her and the 

oor, 

“ Have I vexed you? Oh, say you are not 
displeased with me. It will kill me if you quit 
me in anger. Oh, Letty, I will work like a 
horse in a mill to get you all you want.” 

‘Iam sure I want nothing, except not to be 
married just yet—until you can make me com- 
fortable,” said Letty, in an injured tone. ‘‘And 
you do worry me so” (which perhaps was true 
enough). ‘It’s very hard for me.” 

‘It is hard.” Then suddenly and impetu- 
ously, ‘ Would you like to get rid of me? Be- 
cause—there is a way. No, not that way,” 
seeing Letty looked really frightened. ‘‘I am 
not such a fool, though I have sometimes said 
it. And the other way would be almost as 
sure. Mr. Marchmont could secure me a thou- 
sand a year—your great ambition—if I would © 
at once go out to India for—let us say twenty 
years.” 

‘*Go out to India—for twenty years!” cried 
Edna. ‘‘Oh, Julius, surely you would never 
think of such a dreadful thing!” 

“Isit so dreadful, my kind little sister ?” re- 
plied Julius, tenderly. ‘‘ But Letty, my own 
Letty, what does she say?” 

Letty had turned eagerly rou the point 
of speaking, but when her sister spoke she drew 
back a little ashamed. Í 

“ Of course, as Edna says, it would be a very 
dreadful thing in some ways; especially at first ; 
but you might get used to it. And consider, 
if you were to make your fortune, as Mr. March- 
mont did—as people who go out to India al- 
ways do—” 

‘And you would share it? Or’—a new idea 
seemed to strike the desperate lover—‘“‘ you 
might help me to win it. Tell me, if I went 
out to India would you go too?” 

Letty looked down demurely. ‘Perhaps I 
might. I don’t know. I always had a fancy 
for India, where one could ride in a palanquin, 
and have plenty of diamonds and beautiful 
shawls. Yes, perhaps I might be persuaded 
to go—some time.” 

Julius covered her hand with grateful kisses, 
and Letty allowed herself to be led back to the 
fireside, where the project was entered into se- 
riously in family conclave. 

But, in truth, Letty, assuming for the first 
time in her life a will of her own, decided the 
question. In one of those rare fits of resoln- 
tion which the weak and irresolute take, she 
had eonvinced herself that going to India was 
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the best thing possible for herself and Julius. 
*¢ Herself and Julius.” Her uneonscions word- 
ing of the matter was the key to it all. 

For Julius, all places were alike to him, so 
that he had Letty beside him—Letty wholly his 
own. He betrayed even a wild delight at the 
idea of having her all to himself—away from 
all her kith and kin, in the mysterious depths 
of India. He was in that condition when the 
one passion, less a passion than a monomania, 
swallows up every lesser feeling—overwhelms 
and determines all. So, after discussing the 
point inconclusively until past midnight, he went 
away, and came back next evening at his nsual 
hour with the brief words, ‘‘I have done it.” 

“Done what?” asked Letty. 

“ Exactly what you wished me to do. I have 
arranged with Mr. Marchmont to go out to Cal- 
cutta. And now, my dearest, you can set about 
your preparations at once.” 

‘‘ Preparations for what?” said Letty, inno- 
cently. 

‘Our marriage. 
go out in three weeks—only three weeks. 
my Letty, my Letty !” 

He clasped her in his arms, almost beside 
himself with joy. : 

But Letty drew back, primly protesting, ‘‘She 
had had no idea of such a thing. She did not 
like being married in such a hurry. How could 
she possibly get her things ready? Besides, she 
had never promised—she was quite certain she 
had never promised. No, if he went, he must 
go by himself.” 

Julius stood literally aghast. 

“ What have I done? Oh, Edna!” for see- 
ing him turn deadly white, Edna had sprung 
up from her work, and caught him by the arm, 
“ Edna, this is what comes of trusting æ wo- 
man.” $ 

And then ensued one of those scenes—only 
too common now—of angnish, bitterness, prot- 
estation, appeals, ending by Letty’s being moved 
to tears, and Julius to contrite despair accord- 
ingly. Edna said nothing; they had both grown 
quite careless of her presence at such times; and 
how could she, or any third person, interfere be- 
tween them? She was only thankful William 
was not by—William, who had not so much pa- 
tience as she. -But she trembled as she thought 
of the future of these two lovers, who made 
love not a blessing, but a torment—a burden, 
almost a curse. If it were thus before mar- 
riage, what would it be afterward ? 

Presently the storm lulled. For once Letty 
had overstrained her power. Even in this Ar- 
mida’s garden where she held him bound, the 
poor Rinaldo began to feel blindly for his old 
armor, and to struggle under his flowery chains. 

‘*It is of no use talking, I must go, and by 
the next mail. I promised Mr. Marchmont ; 
and I will keep my promise. Am I not right, 
Edna?” And he walked across the room to her. 

She held ont her hand to him, ‘“ Yes, I 
think you are.” = 

Then Letty, seeing her sceptre slipping from 
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her, gave way a little, and said, in a complain- 
ing tone: 

‘Yon are all very unkind tome. How can 
I go out in three weeks? And to be married 
and left behind 9 ‘ widow bewitched,’ as Julius 
proposes, would be dreadful. If he would go 
first, and make all comfortable for me, and I 
could follow in six months or a year; young 
ladies often do it under proper escort.” 

“And would you—oh, my darling—would 
you come out to me all alone ?” 

And Julius, again in the seventh heaven of 
rapturous devotion, was ready to consent to 
any thing, if only he might win her, even thus. 

The matter was settled, and Letty having got 
every thing her own way, made herself sweet as 
summer to her lover, who hung upon her every 
look and word; so that the brief intervening 
time before his departure was the smoothest 
and happiest of his whole conrtship. This, 
without any hypocrisy on Letty’s part; for she 
was really touched with his devotedness, And 
besides, in great crises, people rise to their best 
selves; and many a love which would soon wax 
meagre and threadbare in the daily wear and 
tear of life, drapes itself heroically and beauti- 
fully enough at the supreme hour of parting. 

So Julius sat, in his last evening at an En- 
glish fireside—his brother’s, of course ;:for he 
declared that beyond it was nota single soul 
whom he cared to say good-by to; sat, not 
broken-hearted by any means, for the excite- 
ment of this sudden step, and his eager antici- 
pations in his new career, seemed to deaden 
pain. Still, he kept desperate hold of Letty’s 
hand, and gazed continnally in her face with 
that eager passionate gaze, half of artist, half 
of lover, neither of which seemed ever to tire 
of its beauty. And now it wore a softness and 
tenderness which made parting grow into a de- 
lirions ecstasy, less of grief than joy. 

Edna and William were not sad neither, 
Their long suspense over these two was appar- 
ently ended; the future looked bright and 
clear; nor did they blame the lovers for a 
somewhat selfish enjoyment therein. For they 
knew, none better, this happy husband and 
wife, that those who mean to become such, 
have a right to be all in all to each other, to go 
out cheerfully together into the wide world, 
and feel all lesser separations but as a compar- 
atively little thing. 

‘¢Yes,” Will said to his brother; ‘‘I’m glad 
you’re going—thoronghly glad. You may have 
your health better in India than here, if yon 
take care. And you will have a wife to take 
care of you. You will do well, no doubt—per- 
haps come back a nabob before your twenty ° 
years are ont. And though I may be old and 
gray-headed before I see you again, still, my 
lad, I say, I’m glad you're going.” 

Thus talked he, to keep his own and every 
body else’s spirits up, while quick as lightning 
the ‘final minutes flew by. Edna sat behind 
the tea-urn in her customary place, and was 
waited upon by Julius in the long-familiar way. 
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He tried so hard to be good and sweet to her, 
and to pay attention to her baby, who, not to 
detain the mother, had been brought down un- 
lawfully, cradle and all, to a corner of the 
drawing-room, where he contributed his best to 
the hilarity of the evening by sleeping soundly 
all through it. 

‘ Poor little man! he will actually be a man, 
or nearly so, before I set eyes on him again. 
I only hope, Edna dear, that he will grow up & 
better man than his namesake. And yet not 
so—” Julius turned round, his countenance 
all glowing. ‘‘Not a better man than I mean 
to grow—than she will help to make me.” 

Letty smiled—her sweet, unmeaning, con- 
tented smile—and that was all. 

She sat by her lover’s side—sat and looked 

pretty; did not talk much, except to give a few 
earnest advices about practical things; the sort 
of honse—or bungalow, she believed they called 
it—which she shonld like him to take; the 
number of servants and horses which they 
should keep—all which facts she was found to 
have informed herself upon very accurately. 
She promised, faithfully and affectionately, to 
get her ‘‘things’—-which seemed her chief 
care—ready without delay, so as to follow by 
the first feasible opportunity; and she begged 
Julius to write her every particular about Cal- 
cutta, and every information necessary for her 
own voyage thither. 
. But she never once said, as some fond, fool- 
ish women might have said, ‘Take care. of 
yourself—the dear self which is all the world 
to me.” gE 

Thus passed, in the strange unreality of all 
parting hours, this last evening, as if every suc- 
ceeding evening would be just like it, and its 
cheerful chat, its quiet fireside pleasure, would 
come all over again next night, instead of never 
coming again in all this mortal Jife; as by no 
- human possibility could it come—just as now— 
to these four. 

At last Dr. Stedman looked at his watch. 
There was only time to catch the train te 
Southampton, whence Julius was to embark 
the following morning. 

“ TIl close up your portmanteau for you, Ju- 
linus, my lad ; you never could do it for yonrself, 
even when we were at school. Come, Edna, 
come and help me.” 

Edna, shutting the door close behind her, fol- 
lowed her husband; and as she stooped over 
him while he was fastening the valise, she kissed 
him softly on the shoulder. He turned and 
kissed her also, both feeling, as in moments of 
sharp pain like this all such married lovers 
must feel, the one intense unspeakable thank- 
fulness that ‘‘ naught but death parts thee and 
me.” 

“Julius, ready?” Will called outside the 
drawing-room door, and shortly afterward his 
brother appeared, Letty likewise. She looked 
pale, and was crying a little. For him—never 
as long as they lived did Edna and William for- 
get the look in Julius’s face. 
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“Now, not a minnte to spare,” Edna said, 
as she threw her arms round her brother-in- 
law’s neck and kissed him fondly, forgetting all 
his little faults, remembering only that, to her 
at least, he had never been aught but brotherly 
and good. “Take care of yourself! Ob, do 
take care of yourself!” 

“Take care of her!” he answered, hoarsely. 
Then staggering blindly forward, indifferent 
te all beholders, he snatched frantically to his 
bosom the woman whom he so madly loved. 

“Oh, be true to me!” he gasped. ‘For 
God’s sake be true tome! Edna, don’t let her 
Letty, remember your promise— 
your faithful promise!” 

-**T will!” said Letty, with a sob, and offered 
her lips for the last kiss. It was given in a 
frenzy of passion and grief; then Will took his 
brother by the arm, and lifted rather than led 
him to the cab at the door—and they were 
gone. : 

x 2 xœ x x a a 

About nine months after this night a group 
of three persons found themselves all in the 
gloom of a muggy, disagreeable November 
evening at the entrance-gate of one of the 
docks of East London, whence trading vessels 
start for the Indies. It was William Stedman, 
his wife, and her sister. They groped and 
stumbled through the dirty devious ways, guid- 
ed by a man with a lantern, which showed dim- 
ly the great black hulls of ships laid up in dry 
dock, or the ghostly outline of masts and rig- 
ging. Strange, queer noises came through the 
dark—of men shouting and swearing, the lad- 
ing of cargo, the tramp of horses and carts. 

“What a horrid place! Oh, I wish I had 
never come here! I wish I were not going 
away at all!” 

‘¢ Never despair, Letty! Take myarm! We 
are safe now. This is certainly the Lily March- 
mont,” 

For by the Lily Marchmont—strange, pathetic 
coincidence—Letty Kenderdine was going ont 
to India to be married to her lover. 

Julins had waited—been compelled to wait— 
until some good opportunity offered for the safe- 
conduct of his bride ; for Letty was not the per- 
son to do any thing without a due regard to 
both comfort and propriety. Indeed she de- 
layed as long as she could, until all possible 
excuse for hesitation was removed by the offer 
of a passage in this ship, which belonged to the 
firm, and was taking out to Calcutta Mr. March- 
mont’s nephew and his young wife. With them 
Letty could reside until she was married, and 
the wedding could take place from their house 
with all éclat, for they were well-to-do and very 
kindly people. 

So the matter was settled; though Letty 
might have lingered yet longer, had not the 
strain of narrow means and an increasing fam- 
ily rendered her brother-in-law’s honse a less 
desirable home for her than even the compara- 
tively small establishment which awaited her in 
India. New clothes were now scarcer than ever 
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to poor Mrs. Stedman ; they were all wanted for 
little Julius, and for another little child that 
was to come by-and-by, not long after Aunt 
Letty was gone. In Edna’s face was increas- 
ing, day by day, the anxious, worn look which 
all titers have at times, and never wholly 
lose—never can lose—until their sons and 
daughters close the coffin-lid upon the heart 
- that can suffer no more. Still, when Letty said 
to her sister, as often she did, ‘Oh, Edna, I 
wonder you ever married!” there would come 
such a light into the thin face—such a holy pa- 
tience and thankful content—as none but wives 
and mothers ever know. 

But the cares of Dr. Stedman’s household 
were numerous enough to lessen his sister-in- 
law’s regret at leaving it. She did regret a 
little, clinging to them both with a curious fitful 
tenderness as the time went by; but still she 
made up her mind—and her trousseau, absorb- 
ing therein all her own money, which William 
had carefully kept for her, declaring that her 
help in his house was a full equivalent to him 
for her residence there—and departed. Not, 
however, without many complainings and self- 
pityings, even to the final moment; when after 
a visible hesitation, as if at the very last she 
were half inclined to draw back, poor Letty 
climbed up from the gloomy dry-dock side to 
the still gloomier deck of the Lily Marchmont. 

But when they descended to the bright, 
cheerful, handsomely fitted-up cabin, where 
every thing had been arranged for the comfort 
of the young married couple and her own, her 
spirits revived. Her fair looks made her at 
once popular with strangers, and as she stood 
talking to the young Marchmonts—after being 
-briefly introduced to the only two other passen- 
gers, a little fat elderly Dutchman and a lady, 
his sister, who were to be landed at the Cape 
of Good Hope— Letty Kenderdine was her- 
self again. Well dressed—for she had made 
the utmost of her small means, and even con- 
trived a little present or two from Aunt Letty 
to the baby that she would not see; well-pre- 
served, and, though past her first youth, much 
younger-looking than Edna, Miss Kenderdine 
shed quite a sunshine of feminine beauty abroad 
in the little cabin. Her sister, forgetting all 
parting pain, smiled to think what a sunshine 
she would also bring to poor Julins, yearning 
for her so terribly in his busy, lonely, anxious 
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life of amassing wealth—wealth that perhaps 
he, with his careless artist temperament, might 
never have cared for, certainly never would 
have struggled for, excepting for her sake. 

But Letty herself seemed less absorbed in the 
future than in the present. When her four fel- 
low-passengers quitted the cahin, to allow her in 
quict a few farewell words with her own friends, 
she glanced after them depreciatingly. 

‘Good people, I dare say, but dull, very dull. 
I am afraid | shall have a dreary voyage. I 
wish I had taken the overland route—if only I 
could have afforded it. Oh, Edna, the misery 
of poverty |” r 

And then, struck with a sudden compunction 
—a sudden impulse of tenderness for these two; 
so contentedly bearing theirs, and sharing with 
her, for these last two years and more, every 
little comfort they had, Letty flung herself into 
her sister’s arms. 

“Oh forgive me! You have been so good 
to me, both of you. I'll never forget you— 
never! Do not forget me.” 

“No, no!” said William, as he hurried his 
wife away, for he saw that the trial of parting 
was more than she could bear. ‘‘ Kiss her, 
Letty, and bid her good-by.” 

But—the sharp, final wrench over—he him- 
self came back again, to say a last kind word to 
his sister-in-law, on whom depended his broth- 
er’s whole future in this world. : 

“ Letty,” whispered he, very earnestly, “I 
trust you. Make Julius happy. Remember, 
his happiness all rests with you.” 

“I know that.” 

‘t Never forget it. Be to-him all that my 
wife is to me. Good-by! God bless you!” 

Letty leaned over the ship's side, violently 
sobbing. A 

“í Go back into the cabin, Letty dear,” Dr. 
Stedman called out. ‘‘Is there nobody who 
will be kind Gnough to take’charge of my sis- 
ter?” 

“May I assist you, Miss?” said a funny 
Dutch voice, and William thankfully consigned 
her to the care of the elderly merchant. 

Next morning, spreading her white wings in 
the winter sunrise, and moving as gracefully as 
when a poor little hand, now mere dust, had 
given her her christening libation, the Lily 
Marchmont weighed anchor and sailed away to 
the under world. 
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Fifteen Perms After. 





GEETEUDE. 


CHAPTER XX. 


Ir was a small junction station on one of the 
numerous lines of railway that diverge from 
London Bridge, and a dozen or so of passengers 
were walking up and down the narrow platform, 
in the early dark of a winter afternoon, waiting, 
patiently orimpatiently, as theirnatures allowed, 
for the never-punctual train. They consisted 
chiefly of homely people—Kentish farmers, la- 
borers going home, and London youths starting 
for their Saturday-to-Monday holiday. The 
only first-class passengers—in outward appear- 
ance at least—were a lady and a little girl, who 
sat in the small waiting-room, absorbing the 
whole of the welcome fire. She was a tall and 
remarkably handsome woman—handsome still, 
thongh she must have been quite five-and-forty. 
So fair was her skin, so regular her features, 
that, but for an expression of rooted discontent 
which never left her, she would have been al- 
most as comely as a young lady in her teens. 

The child—her own—for she addressed her 
as ‘‘mamma,” was not like herself at all; being 
a short, round-faced, button-nosed little maid 
of about twelve years old; far from pretty, but 
with a sweet, sensible look, which we sometimes 
see in little girls, and prognosticate tenderly 
what sort of women they will grow up to be— 
what comforts at home, and helps abroad— 
what unspeakable blessings to all about them as 
daughters, sisters, and— Well! men are some- 
times so blind that these good angels of maiden- 
hood never turn into wives or mothers. But 
they are not left forlorn; Providence always 
finds them work enough—ay, and love enough, 
too, to the end. 

This little plain child hovered about her hand- 


some mother with a tender protectingness rather 
amusing, if it had not been so touching, to see; 
feeling if her feet were warm, collecting her par- 
eels for her—they had evidently been shopping— 
and then beginning a careful search for a miss- 
ing railway-ticket, about which the lady wor- 
ried herself considerably. 

‘We shall have to pay ìt over again, Ger- 
trude, I suppose,” said she, appealingly, to her 
little daughter,ʻas if she were already aceus- 
tomed to lean upon her. ‘‘ Your papa will be 
cross, and call me stupid, as usual. However, 
we'll not mind, Don’t look for the ticket any 
more. Papa can pay when he meets us at the 
station.” 

She spoke langnidly—-she seemed rather a 
languid lady—and shaking out her voluminous 
silk dress, and gathering up her ermine muff 


$ | and boa, rose and stood at the waiting-room 


door. Her little daughter, who had no encum- 
brances except a pet dog—a small Skye terrier, 
which she carried fondly in her arms, and vainly 
tried to keep from barking at every body and 
every thing—stood silently beside her; noticing 
all that was passing, with a pair of bright, acute, 
and yet most innocent childish eyes. 

‘ Mamma,” at last she said, ‘fdo you see 
those three soldiers with their knapsacks? I 
am so sorry for them, they look so shivering and 
wretched this cold day. They seem as if they 
were just come home from India or somewhere. 
For how shabby their uniforms are, and how 
brown their faces, nearly as brown as the Caffres 
that used to—” 

“Oh stop, child, don’t talk abont Caffres; 
don’t put me in mind of our dreadful life at the 
Cape. Now we are safe in England, do let us 
forget it all.” 

‘¢ Very well, mamma; only please, would you 
look at those soldiers? I am sure they have 
been in a great many battles, and gone through 
a deal of hardship. That one, the shortest of 
them, with his face half covered in a long, gray 
beard, has the very saddest eyes I ever saw.” 

The mother directed a careless glance to 
where her compassionate little girl ifdicated. 

‘Yes, he does look ill, poor fellow. Per- 
haps he has had fever, or cholera, or something ; 
don’t go near him. It isso cold standing here, 
I think I will return to the fire, while you wait 
and watch for the train. It can not be very 
long now.” 

She took out a watch, all studded with brill- 
iants, but it had stopped; and with a discon- 
tented exclamation about her watches being 
“always wrong,” she settled herself in her old 
position, her feet on the fender, staring vacantly 
into the blazing coals. 

Hers was a face so remarkably handsome that 
it could not pass unnoticed, and noticing, you 
would not only admire, but pity it; in perhaps 


— 
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a deeper degree than the little girl pitied the 
three broken-down soldiers, For therein any 
experienced eye could read too plainly the tale 
of a disappointed life; ay, in spite of all the fine 
clothes and evident associations of wealthy ease, 
the lady’s look, fretful, weary, inane, reminded 
ouo of the sigh of the young beauty exhibiting 
to her late bridemaid her marriage jewels.— 
“Ah, my dear, I thought I should have been 
perfectly happy when I had a diamond necklace. 
And yet—” 

_ That mysterions ‘‘and yet,” the one hidden 
hitch in the wheels of existence: most of us 
know what it is, but some contrive to get over 
it, and make the wheels run on smoothly enough 
to the end. ‘This woman apparently had not 
done so. There was no badness in her face; 
none of the sharp maliciousness visible in too 
many faded beauties; but her mouth, that feat- 
ure which time and developed character alter 
most, indicated incurable weakness, uncon- 
querable discontent. 

She sat, paying little heed to any thing that 
passed, warming her feet over the fire, and leav- 
ing every thing to her young daughter, until an 
unpleasant episode roused her from her lazy 
case. 

The dog, accustomed to genteel and well- 
dressed çompany, took offense at a little inno- 
cent admiration which had been shown him by 
one of the shabby soldiers, the youngest and 
strongest-looking; and showed it indisérimi- 
nately, as his betters often do, by barking furi- 
ously at another of them, the gray-bearded man, 
who came shivering to catch a distant glimpse 
of the waiting-room fire; at which presumption 
Bran began to grow] furiously, and at last, 
springing out of Gertrude’s arms, flew at him, 
bit his heels, tore his already ragged trowsers, 
and even set his teeth in the flesh. The sol- 
dier, uttering an execration, shook him off, and 
then giving the creature an angry kick, sent him 
howling across the platform on the rails, where 
a train was just gliding up. 

tt Oh my doggie, my doggie, he'll be killed !” 
screamed Gertrude in despair, and, instinctively 
darted after Bran. Nobody saw her, or else 
nobody had the sense to stop her. In half a 
minute the train would have been upon her, 
and the bright, kindly little life quenched for- 
ever, had fot the gray-bearded soldier, with a 
spring as light as that of a hunting leopard, 
leaped on the rails, caught her, and leaped back 
again; the train advancing slowly, bnt so close 
that it almost touched the little girl’s frock as it 
passed. Of course every body thought the dog 
was killed, until the poor brute came yelping 
out from under the carriages, terribly frightened, 
but quite unharmed. 

““Oh my doggie, my doggie!” cried Gertru 
again, in an ecstasy of joy, snatching him up in 
her arms, and neither thinking of her own dan- 
ger, nor how she had been rescued. Nor, in 
the confusion, did any body else notice it; so 
the soldier got no thanks, which did not seem 
greatly to astonish him. He retired, sullen and 


angry, rubbing his hurt leg, while a sympa- 
thetic crowd—porters, passengers, station-mas- 
ter and all—gathered round the lady and child, 
who seemed perfectly well-known at the junc- 
tion, and far too respectable for any body to 
suggest, as, had Gertrude been a poor woman’s 
child, would assuredly have been done, that she 
should be taken up and hrought before a magis- 
trate for attempting to eross the line. 

They passed on, respectfully escorted by por- 
ters and guard, to their first-class carriage, the 
lady’s long dress sweeping across the very feet 
of the poor soldier, who still hung aloof, rabbing 
his leg and growling to himself. Now, however, 
he just looked up, and caught her profile as she 
went by. r ; 

A violent start, a sudden step forward, and 
then the poor fellow recovered himself and his 
manners, 

‘Who is that lady?” asked he of a porter. 

t‘ Her there? Oh, she’s Mrs. Vanderdecken, 
of Holywell Hall. Her husband’s the richest 
old cove in all these parts; and that little ’un is 
their only child. Whew! if miss had been 
killed, there’d have been a precious row.” 

‘Mrs. Vanderdecken, of Holywell Hall,” re- 
peated the soldier, as if to fix the words on his 
memory, and clenching his thin yellow fingers 
tightly over his stick, for he was shivering like 
a person inanagne. ‘‘ Holywell Hall. Where 
is that? how far from here?” 

“ Eight miles. Second station after this is 
the one you stop at. I'd go there, gov’nor, if 
‘Iwas you. For I seed you catch hold o’ the 
little miss, and depend upon it, if you tell him, 
her father lH] come down with something ’and- 
some. If he don’t believe you—for old Van’s 
a bit of a screw over his money—call me for a 
witness, Eh! the fellow’s off already. He’s a 
sharp un, that.” l 

“Stone! Hollo, Jack Stone!” shouted the 
other two soldiers. ‘‘Stop, that’s the wrong 
train!” 

But wrong or right, their comrade had leaped 
into it, already moving as it was, and leaving 
all his baggage—not much to leave—behind 
him, was carried off rapidly and irrecoverably 
in the opposite direction from London, whither 
the rest were apparently bound. 

They made a few grumbling remarks to the 
station-master, telling him the name of their 
companion—John Stone, late of regiment, 
discharged invalided; and leaving his box to be 
claimed if he called for it, went on their way. 

Meanwhile Stone had jumped into the car- 
riage—a third-class—next to the one occupied 
by the lady and child. ‘They were alone, in all 
the dignity of wealth, but he had plenty of com- 
pany, cheery, conversational: and especially 
well-disposed, as the humble British public al- 
most always is, toward a red coat, and one that 
has apparently seen foreign service. Besides, 
it was just after the Indian mutiny, and the 
British heart was at once fierce and tender, and 
burning with curiosity. But frank and talka- 
tive as third-class passengers generally are, there 
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was something in this soldier which made them 
hesitate to speak to him, and look at him sev- 
eral times before interrupting the brown study 
into which he fell, as he curled himself up in 
his corner. The last bright western glow show- 
ed his sallow and sickly face, sickly enough to 
touch any heart, at least any woman’s, with 
keen compassion; and at last one old woman, 
a decent lady with a market-basket in her hand, 
did venture to address him. 

“Yon be just home from furrin’ parts, I reck- 
on, soldier ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“From India, likely? I had a son as was 
killed at Delhi. Maybe yon’ve heerd of Delhi, 
Sir?” For the good soul seemed to feel, in- 
stinctively, the minute he opened his eyes and 
looked at her, that she was speaking not ex- 
actly to a common soldier, or at least to one 
who might have dropped to that from some- 
thing higher. 

“Delhi? Yes, I have been at Delhi.” 

‘“ Was it there you was shot?” touching his 
arm, which was in a sling. “Shot, like my 
poor Tom; only not killed.” 

“No, worse luck,” growled the man, as he 
turned roughly away; but the old woman would 
not be beaten. 

‘““Yes, it’s bad luck either way for poor sol- 
diers. Either they get killed—as my Tom was 
—or they come home, fit for nothing, with a 
pension as `won’t half keep them, and too old to 
turn to any thing like a trade, as you'll find, my 
man, You'll be over fifty, I. take it? Got a 
missis, or any little uns ?” 

No” 

“Eh, that’s a blessing,” sighed the old wo- 
man. “Tve had to look after poor Tom’s five. 
Well, they’re not bad children,” continued she, 
addressing herself to the company at large, 
‘Cand they'll take care of me some o’ these 
days, so it’s all right. Good-night, for I’m 
stopping here, to tea with Tom’s wife—and 
there’s little Tom a-waiting for me. He’s very 
fond of his granny. Good-night, soldier; may- 
be you’re going to see your own folk. A good 
journey, and a happy coming home.”’ 

“Thank you,” said the man, with a sharp 
laugh, then curled himself into his corner so 
repellantly that none of his fellow-travelers had 
the courage to address him more. 

Meanwhile Mrs. Vanderdecken and her 
daughter composed themselves, after their 
_ great fright and agitation, in the solitude of 
their comfortable carriage. ‘The former made 
considerable use of her smelling-bottle, which 
she really needed, and Gertrude caressed and 
comforted her doggie until stopped by her moth- 
er’s sharp voice. 

‘Do let that stupid dog alone, and tell me 
how all this happened. You were within an 
inch of being killed, child. How could you 
frighten me so 2” 

«I couldn't help it, mamma. 
kicked Bran.” 

*¢ Kicked Bran :” 


The soldier 
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“Oh, but I don’t wonder at that,” said the 
child, hastily, ‘‘ for Bran bit him, and I am sure 
hurt him very much. Still he was the man 
that jumped on to the rails after me. I didn’t 
remember at the time, bnt I’m sure of it nowt” 

“ Why didn’t you say so, child, and I would 
have given him some money; he would be sure 
to expect it—those sort of people always do. 
Now he may be fiuding ont who we are, and 
coming and bothering papa for a reward, and 
that will make papa so angry. Oh, Gertrude, 
my dear, how very stupid it was of yon!” 

“ I know it was, mamma,” replied Gertrude, 
half humbly, half indifferently, as one well used 
to complaints and scoldings. 

“ Perhaps after all we had better say nothing 
to papa about the matter. You are quite safe, 
my child,” and the mother’s eyes had a touch 
of sincere affection in them, ‘‘and so it does 
not signify.” 

“ Only I should have liked just to have said 
‘thank you’ to the poor soldier, and asked if 
Bran had hurt him very much. Naughty, 
naughty Bran! You ought not to bite people 
just because. they are shabby-looking. I 
wouldn’t. I’m ashamed of you.” 

And the little loving hand, pretending to 
beat him, was licked by the loving dog, who 
perhaps, after all, had a moral nature not much 
inferior to his neighbors. For rags are rags— 
ugly and unpleasant things—which seldom a 
man sinks to unless, in some way or other, by 
his own fault. True, there may be what the 
French law-courts call ‘‘extenuating circum- 
stances ;” but low is a dog to judge of these? 
Rags are rags, and he treats them accordingly. 

Most bipeds would have treated similarly the 
poor soldier, for he could not have been a good 
man—scarcely even a respectable man—since, 
when on putting his head out to ask, ‘‘ Is this 
Holywell station?” he was answered roughly, 
as porters usually answer third-class passen- 
gers, he returned evil for evil in language 
equally rough—nay, worse, after the manner of 
soldiers. It contrasted ill with the delicate ap- 
pearance, small hands, refined featnres, and so 
on—which had made the old woman call him 
“¢Sir;” or else it showed that in whatever rank 
of life he had been born he had dropped from 
it down and down, acquiring gradually the hab- 
its and manners of the class to which he fell. 
If he had been born a gentleman—which was 
possible, remembering the many foolish youths 
who run away and ‘‘’list” to repent it all their 
lives afterward —no one could accuse John 
Stone of being a gentleman now. The terrible 
law of deterioration, as certain as that of growth 
and amendment, had worked in him, equally as 
in the unhappy-looking lady in the next car- 


riage, who was probably a lovely, merry girl 


once. For the soldier, whatever he might once 
have been, he was now neither interesting nor 
attractive. Even his gray hairs, if they indi- 
cated old age—which is not the case always— 
failed to indicate.also that 

‘Honor, love, obedience, troops of friends,” 
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which, as Shakspeare says, ought to ‘‘ accom- 
pany” it. They only affected one with a sense 
of pity. Wrinkles were there—not few; weary 
crow’s-feet were gathering round the dark deep- 
set eyes; but of the quiet, the dignity, the bless- 
edness of old age, this man had none. 

The train stopped at a small station hidden 
between two gravelly, furze-crowned banks; 
and a porter, passing from carriage to carriage, 
shouted the name of the placo. It startled the 
soldier out of a sleep, or a dream—it might be 
either: he leaped hastily on to the platform, 
where half a dozen other passengers were also 
getting out—among theerest, Mrs. and Miss 
Vanderdecken. 

t There’s papa !” cried the little girl, and ran 
toward a figure, short and round, and made 
rounder still by a large fur great-coat. 

The old man—he looked not far from seventy 
—greeted and kissed her with evidently a fa- 
therly heart, and then stood waiting by the open 
door of an extremely elegant carriage, which— 
what with its size and its handsomeness, its 
spirited pair of horses, its burly coachman and 
two footmen, much taller and grander-looking 
than their master—shed quite a lustre upon the 
little road-side station, and was evidently re- 
garded with no small respect by the other pas- 
sengers, who crept humbly out—passing behind 
it, or ducking under the horses’ heads—all save 
the soldier. 

But he, too, stared with the rest at this daz- 
zle of wealth, which formed such a contrast to 
his own lonely and forlorn’ poverty. He watch- 
ed Mr. and Mrs. Vanderdecken get into their 
carriage, followed by their little daughter, who 
—sweet soul!—had sharper eyes and a longer 
memory than they had; for just before driving 
away she whispered in her mother’s ear, 

« Mamma, I do believe there is that poor sol- 
dier.” 

t Nonsense—impossible!” answered the lady. 
‘¢ And, Gertrude, do learn to speak more softly, 
or, deaf as he is, papa. will hear many things 
we don’t want him to hear. Hush now!” 

‘Very well, mamma;” and Gertrude relapsed 
into her corner; but too late, for Mr. Vander- 
decken, in the shrill suspicious tones of deaf per- 
sons, asked ‘‘ what the child was talking about ?” 

“ Only about some people who amused her 
on the journey to-day,” said the mother. ‘‘She 
is always taking such fancies—little goose! But 
what are we waiting for? Mr. Vanderdecken, 
will you bid the coachman drive on? Youknow 
we are going out to dinner to-night. I wonder, 
is it raining ?” 

She put her head ont of the carriage window, 
and the station lamp fell full on her face, which 
must once have been so beautiful, and had a cer- 
tain kind of beauty still. 

The soldier, detained by the porter at the 
gate, leaned forward to stare at her. No—not 
stare—glare is rather the word: an expression 
that might be in the eye of a hunted animal 
coming at last face to face with its enemy— 
its destroyer—the Nemesis which had pursued 


it every where, as the spectral hounds pursued 
Acton, even to the deeps of hell. 

But this is poetic phrascology, which may 
appear simply ridiculous in describing a poor, 
broken-down, invalided soldier gazing at a rich 
and handsome lady: so let us content ourselves 
with merely saying that—in common with the 
rest of the world—John Stone took a good look 
at Mrs, Vanderdecken, as he was certainly jus- 
tified in doing, and then moved away, walking 
rather staggeringly, as if his feet were weary or 
numb, to the further end of the station. 

Ere long he reappeared and presented him- 
self before the station-master. 

“I could easily have cheated you, and got 
away without paying; but I’m an honest man, 
you see,” he laughed. ‘‘I came from "h 
naming the junction: ‘“‘being in a hurry, I 
jumped in without a ticket. What’s to pay ?” 

His red coat, and perhaps his gray hair and 
weather-beaten, sickly looks, stood him in good 
stead, for after some demur, his word was taken, 
and he was allowed to pay the few pence ‘of fare 
required, 

“I assure you it’s all right,” said he, taking 
off his knapsack, and showing hidden there a 
purse full of sovereigns. ‘‘I’ma capitalist, yon 
see—there was plenty of ‘loot’ for all of us at 
Delhi. Telegraph for my baggage which I left 
on the platform at ——-. Name, John Stone, 
—th Regiment; and you may keep my traps 
here till you see me again, which you may 
pretty often, for I mean to stop in these parts.” 

“ Very good, Sir,” —the “Sir” being due part- 
ly to the sight of the sovereigns, and partly to 
an impression made apparently on others be- 
sides the old woman, mother of defunct “Tom” 
—that this man was a little above an ordinary 
private soldier—better born—better educated. 
If better in any other way, who could tell? 
Alas, the higher the height, the deeper the fall! 

He fastencd up his knapsack again, undid 
from it his gray soldier’s over-coat, and wrapped 
himself in it, with a shivering look-out, for the 
brief bright sunset had closed in a drizzle of 
rain, With a careless nod to the station-mas- 
ter, he shouldered his property and passed out; 
then stopped. 

‘*Hollo, porter! you'll be civil now, I dare 
say. Which is the road to Holywell?” 

‘¢ Holywell village, or Holywell Hall ?” 

‘Not the hall, this time. Is there a village 
too? How far off?” 

“ Three miles.” 

‘Straight road? No missing of one’s way, 
as fools do sometimes, and I always was a fool. 
Come, look sharp, man, for it’s turning out a 
wet night, and I haven’t a carriage to go home 
in, like your big Mr. Vanderdecken.” 

“Do you know him, Sir? ‘Then maybe you 
belong to these parts, and are going home ?” 

« Yes, I’m going home some day. But not 
just yet. I don’t look very fit for work, do I 
now? but I’ve got a precious deal of work on 
my hands to do before I go home.” 

“Tm glad to hear it,” returned the porter, a 
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little frightened at his excited manner; he had 
heard of such things as sun-strokes in India; 
this poor soldier might have had one, and 
got his brain a little turned. So putting up 
compassionately with his oddness and rough- 
ness, the man, who was a good specimen of the 
thoroughly respectable British peasant, as rail- 
way porters often are, let him civilly out of the 
station gate, and took a good deal of pains to 
direct him in the right road, and start him off 
therein; not sorry to be safely rid of him: 

“ That’s a queer fish,” said he, confidentially, 
to the station-master. ‘‘ He’s seen some rough 
usage in his life, I reckon. A little cracked 
here,” tapping his honest forehead. ‘‘ Hope 
the poor fellow ‘ll do no harm to hisself or his 
neighbors.” 

Meanwhile John Stone pnrsued his road in- 
nocuonsly enough. Whether ‘‘cracked” or not, 
he seemed to meditate no evil to any body. He 
walked quickly on, more quickly than his deli- 
cate appearance would have made probable, un- 
til he came to a place where there were a few 
small houses and a church, when his speed sud- 
denly flagged. He leaned against the church- 
yard wall, behind which a few scattered grave- 
stones glimmered in the rainy dark, and coughed 
convulsively and painfully, so that a woman, 
standing at her open door, crossed over to look 
at him, saying, 

‘¢ You seem rather bad like.” . 

“Not I; only I’ve walked fast, and my 
breath’s short.” Á 

**T’ll get you a drink, if you like ?” 

“ Thank you ;” and accepting the literal ‘‘ cup 
of cold water”—for he would take nothing else, 
though she offered him beer—John Stone leaned 
a few minutes longer against the low wall, with 
the church-yard on one side of him, and on the 
other the open cottage door, casting into the 
darkness a flood of cheerful light. 

The soldier cast his eyes from one to the 
other of these two houses—of the living and 
the dend—neither of which opened for shim. 
Perhaps he thought thus, for he sighed, then 
thanked the civil woman, in a softer tone than 
he had yet used to any body, adding in answer 
to her question, ° 

‘*No, I can get on quite well. I’m not ina 
consumption, though it looks like it. Im used 
to this cough—it’s only that my heart is rather 
queer: I once had rheumatic fever.” 

“Eh, rheumatic fever leaves folks” hearts 
queer as long as they live. I know that by 
my master. He had it terrible bad ten years 
ago, and I’ve got to look pretty close after him 
still. Have you got a missis to look after you ?” 

‘No. Good-night !” 

It was said sharply, fiercely almost, as the 
soldier suddenly started off at his old quick 
pace, and disappeared into the gloom. 

Another long mile did he tramp throngh 
muddy country roads, guiltless of gas or pave- 
ment, or even raised footpath, to guide the trav- 
eler from their miry abysses. Sometimes he 
came upon a few cottages, but they were all 
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closed and dark. It was growing into one of 
those dreary November nights when every body 
is glad to shut even the humblest door. At last 
he passed them all by, and came out upon a high 
common, across whose blank gloom nothing was 
visible except a huge wind-mill, which stretched 
its ghostly arms skyward, and interposed its still 
blacker bulk against the level darkness. For 
not a star had appeared, the rain came driving 
and pelting, the wind had arisen, and now on 
the exposed gronnd blew fiercely enough. It 
seemed in traveling over the miles of invisible 
country below, to have carried with it, like an 
overtaking fate, all the damps and fogs of the 
unknown or forgotten region it had passed over. 
It pierced to the bone the Indian soldier, and 
then blew him about at its mercy, helpless as a 
withered leaf. ó 

He tried to draw his cap over his eyes, and 
pulled his coat closer about him, so as to meet 
it like a man—a Briton—this wholesome British 
wind; bnt he had just come from a foreign cli- 
mate, and the time of youth and strength was 
with him gone by. After struggling on a little, 
he cowered and quailed before the blast, and 
sank down, vainly trying to shelter himself un- 
der a furzy bank, muttering something between ` 
an oath and a moan. At this moment, two 
glowworm-like lights came glimmering across 
the pitch-dark common, traveling nearer and 
nearer till he distinguished the sound of horses’ 
feet; and there passed him a close carriage, 
satin-lined, and with a lamp inside, so as to 
shew plainly the two occupants. They were an 
old man, and a lady, still only middle-aged, or 
she looked so, in the becoming splendors of 
her dinner-dress, her white fur, and her velvet 
and her diamonds. She sat in her corner, and 
her companion in his: neither paying any heed 
to the other, as wealthy married couples going 
out to dinner could scarcely be expected to do. 
They looked comfortable indeed, but not happy 
—it is a curious fact that ‘‘ carriage -pcople” 
seldom do look happy; and as they drove slow- 
ly past, ghe soldier had no difficulty in recog- 
nizing the magnates of the neighborhood, Mr. 
and Mrs. Vanderdecken. 

Of course they no more saw him than if he 
had been a bush at the road-side. But he saw 
them, and as soon as they had passed he leap- 
ed up and shook his fist at them in a manner 
that almost justified the railway porters sus- 
picion as to his sanity. 

‘Curse you! curse you! by day and by 
night, by bed and board, eating and drinking, 
sleeping and waking—curse you!” 

Was it the frantic howl of poverty against 
wealth—of failure against snceess—of misery 
against happiness? Or was it something deep- 
er still—some old link of the past which these 
fine folks stirred in the breast of the poor sol- 
dier, so as to turn him, for the time being, into 
a veritable madman? 

Yet he was neither mad nor sun-struck, and 
when his sudden fit of fury had subsided, he 
gathered himself up to try and battle with the 
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“CURSE you!” 


wind a little further. He seemed to have been 
long used to ‘‘rough it,” as soldiers must. 

Presently he came to the verge of the com- 
mon, and saw through the misty, rainy gloom a 
line of houses, implying some sort of a village ; 
and coming nearer, the wet and weary man 
caught the welcome glow and sound of a black- 
smith’s forge.’ He entered it. 

‘t Is this Holywell ?” 

‘t No, Holt. Holywelľ’s nigh half a mile far- 
ther.” 

Stone leaned against the doorway, utterly 
worn out. 

“t Can I get a night’s lodging here ?” 

“I reckon not. There’s no publie near, ex- 
cept Mother Fox’s over the way, where there’s 
‘good entertainment for man and beast.’ If 
one don’t suit ce, tother may, Ho, ho!” 

« Ho, ho! I wish I was a beast,” laughed 
the soldier, with a careless air, as if he were ac- 
eustomed to put up with all sorts of jokes, and 
every kind of company. ‘‘Then,-at least, I'd 
get a dry stable to put my head into this hor- 
rible night. But come, show me the way to 
Mother Fox’s.” 

It was a small, old-fashioned, village public 


house, and as he looked in at the door, which 
opened at once upon the bar, he was stared at 
hard by the little knot of Saturday-night cus- 
tomers, whom the landlady was serving as fast 
as she could. 

‘*Can you give me a night’s lodging here ?” 
said he. 

Either his voice sounded unlike what might 
have been expected from his appearance, or 
some other cause made the busy landlady stop 
and notice him, and at once he recognized in. 
her the inquisitive old lady who had addressed 
him in the railway carriage. i 

‘* Bless us, is that you? Who'd ha’ thought 
it? But come in, my good man, and I'll make 
you very weleome. I’ve a warm heart to sol- 
diers. Deary me, how wet you are!” fecling 
his coat-sleeve; ‘‘and you're jnst as thin as a 
skeleton besides. Come in to my kitchen fire 
and warm yourself.” 

“Thank you,” said Stone, gentler. Under 
all his surly ways lurked’ a vague, pathetie gen- 
tleness, or as if he had been gentle once. ‘‘ You 
are very good to me, Mrs.— 

‘Fox, my name is. Dorothy Fox—and this 
is the Goat and Compasses, a very respectable 
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honse, though I says it as keeps it, and uncom- 
mon comfortable.” 

“ And you can take me in ?” 

“ Well, Sir,” said she, after eying him over 
again pretty sharply, ‘‘we don’t usually take 
in travelers as we knows nothing of, indeed 
the place is too ‘small. But my daughter’s 
away, and if you likes to take her room till 
Monday you can,” 

“ How do you know [I shall not take myself 
off without paying my bill on Monday? We're 
a bad lot, we soldiers.” 

“So poor Tom said. But you can’t harm 
me much, and J’ll trust you. Come along.” 

He followed her, and was soon basking in 
the blaze of the huge fire with an air of comfort 
that seemed to afford his hostess real pleasure. 
She looked at him inquisitively, especially when 
he took off his forage cap and showed his bare 
bald crown, though the fringe of curly locks 
under it, unlike his beard, was still black, or 
only slightly touched with gray. 

.“ You're not so old as I took you for, my 
young man—for you’re voung compared.to me, 
How many years might you have been in the 
service ?” 

‘t A dozen or more perhaps. I don’t remem- 
ber.” 

“ Then you didn’t ‘list asalad? Volunteer- 
ed, maybe ?” 

cé My.” 

‘* And you're only just back to old England, 
did you say? You must find every thing very 
strange.” 
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“ Very strange. Get me my supper, will you? 
I'm starving.” 

He spoke in a sharp, irritable tone, which 
even a woman and a landlady could not well 
submit to; so she brought him his bread and 
cheese in offended silence, and troubled him no 
more till he had moved from the table to the 
old-fashioned settle near the fire-place, where, 
overcome by weariness and warmth, he soon 
fell fast asleep. 

Then Mrs. Fox’s heart relented. He must 
have been so excessively tired, poor fellow; 
and, besides, heavy slumber is such a softener 
of most faces. Not of all—some people look 
all the uglier or the wickeder; but others seem 
to slip back through the gates of sleep—as of 
death—into the land of their pristine innocence, 
and wear a look so helpless and appealing that 
one could not hate even one’s direst enemy if 
one came upon him fast asleep. 

John Stone slept, in his great exhaustion, as 
soundly and softly as a baby—slept, sitting as 
he was, for no doubt his military life had ac- 
customed him to go to sleep any how, any 
where. He scarcely moved from his original 
posture, bnt-just let his head fall against ‘the 
high back of the settle; while his hands, thin 
and yellow, dropped upon each knee, and then 
curled up drowsily, like a baby’s hand. His 
forehead lost its knotted wrinkles, and if one 
could have seen his mouth through that long, 
rough grizzly beard, doubtless it would almost 
have smiled. 

For he scemed, under thé influence of the 
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pleasant warmth and the strange contradictory 
vagaries of slumber, to be carried entirely out 
of the present into some golden dream-land. 
He gave vent to a little low sound—almost like 
a laugh—and then began to talk in his sleep— 
at first quite nnintelligibly, and then nttering a 
name: ‘ Betty,” Mrs. Fox thought it, and con- 
cluded it was his wife’s or his sweet-heart’s— 
probably long dead and gone. 

‘Poor fellow, maybe that’s what he ‘listed 
for. Likely he’s seen a peck ©’ troubles,” said 
she to herself, looking at him, and uncertain 
whether she should wake him or not, for it was 
time to shut np, only she grudged rousing him 
out of what seemed such a happy slumber. 

But fate broke it, as she does many a deeper 
dream. There was a sudden clatter of pewter 
pots and glasses in the bar, creating such a stir 
that the soldier started up with the frightened 
look of one who did not know where he was. 

‘* Never mind—there’s nothing the matter. 
You dropped asleep and was a-dreaming, my 
dear,” said Mrs. Fox, patting him on the shoul- 
der with a motherly air. ‘‘ You're at the Goat 
and Compasses, the best public in all these parts, 
and Dolly Fox ‘ll make yon very comfortable. 
Your bed’s ready—hadn’t you better be a-tak- 
ing yourself off now ?” 

‘Thank you,” said the soldier, shaking him- 
self wide awake, though he still stared about 
him somewhat wildly. ‘‘ Yes, I remember all 
now. Give me a light. TIl go tobed—T1Il go 
to bed.” 

He disappeared, and was not seen or heard 
of again till far into the Sunday morning. 


-n 


CHAPTER XXI. 


SUNDAY was a quiet and respectable day in 
Holt village. No Cockney Sabbath-breakers or 
Sabbath holiday-makers, according as people 
choose to térm them, had as yet found out its 
prettiness, or, if they had, its distance from the 
nearest railway station saved it from being a 
place of easy resort. Consequently, its Sanday 
was stillarest-day. No swarms of destructive 
feet trod down its green fresh common, where 
fern, thyme, and heather flourished, and the 
bright yellow furze blossomed all the year round. 
No tea-garden, or bedizened publie house, or 
even a solitary refreshment-stall, destroyed the 
delicious peacefulness and thorough rurality of 
the spot; the wind-mill, the forge, Mrs, Fox’s 
small, whitewashed, old-fashioned inn, and a 
few cottages of similar date, being the only harm 
it had as yet received from bricks and mortar. 

And on this Sunday morning, when, after a 
wild, rainy night, the weather brightened up, 
as it does sometimes in November, and the 
whole earth and sky became transfigured into a 
wonderful blueness and clearness that showed 
the landscape, distinct and exquisitely-colored, 
for many, many miles—this upland common, so 
fresh and breezy, quiet and fair, was a sight to 
do a man’s heart good in spite of himself. That 
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is, a man whom nature had made sensitive to 
external influences—as not every man is; but 
to those who are, life’s delights are doubled. 
Also, perhaps, its pains. 

John Stone crawled down, late and lazy, to 
his long-waiting breakfast in Mrs, Fox’s parlor. 

“ Pull down the blind—I hate sunshine,” was 
all he said to her, as he fell languidly to his soli- 
tary meal, 

When she came to remove it, she was dressed 
all in her Sunday’s best, and hinted that Holt 
church ‘‘ went in” at eleven o’clock, and it was 
a good mile’s walk across the common. 

“I never go to church,” said the soldier, ab- 
ruptly, Then, as with a second thought—* But 
don’t let me hinder you from going. I shall 
want nothing more.” 

‘*Thank’ee. Only what shall you do when 
I’m out ?—for I always lock up the house o` Sun- 
days. I’m a lone widow as can run no risks,” 

Stone laughed. ‘Do you think I look like 
a swindler or a burglar—that I shall break open 
your cupboards and carry off your plate? No, 
no. I’m a bad fellow enough, but I’m not in 
that line of business. Make your mind easy, 
old lady. Lock up your house, and I'll tarn 
out and wander about somewhere till you come 
back.” 

‘You're very obliging,” said Mrs. Fox, look- 
ing somewhat compunctious, ‘‘I’ll be back in 
two hours, and you might amuse yourself that 
while seeing the Park. It’s a pretty park—the 
Vanderdeckens’.” 

John Stone jumped up from his chair, sav- 
agely pushed it from him, and began walking 
up and down the room. 

‘* Big people, are they? and have a fine place, 
no doubt? I'll go. Where is it?” 

‘Just across the next common. You turn 
along the park palings till you come to a stile, 
where there’s a board put up with ‘Please to 
keep the foot-path.’ That’s old Vanderdecken’s 
doing. He couldn’t stop the right of way, but 
he narrowed it down as muchas he could, and 
made the place as private as possible. That’s 
the trick of your stuck-up new-comers, as never 
knew their own grandfather. Not like the good 
old families that are quite sure o’ theinselves, 
and so they’re never frightened to let us poor 
folk come a-nigh them, test we should find out 
that the only thing as makes the difference be- 
tween us and them is clothes.” 

Either John Stone, who looked a clever fel- 
low himself, was struck by the old woman’s 
sharpness—or in his loneliness he rather liked 
a little conversation—bnt he did not discourage 
her gossip. He even asked a question or two 
about these Vanderdeckens, and when they had 
come to the neighborhood. 

“Three years ago. He bonght the Hall, 
which was just dropping to rain, and built it 
into a big honse—far too big for him, poor silly 
old man, for he has got no son to come after 
him—only one little daughter. But he’s mighty 
fond of her, they say—fonder than he is of any 
thing, except his money.” 
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‘<TTe’s a miser, then ?” said the soldier, ea- 
gerly. 

‘*¢ Not exactly—or else, like most of your mi- 
serly folks, he'll spend pretty well where he fan- 
cies it, or where the money shows. ‘Though I’m 
not saying aught agin the Vanderdeckens; she’s 
a kind lady enough, and wonderful good-look- 
ing, and sces after the schools, and has her fin- 
ger in all the charity doings. And he has re- 
stored Holt church—they’re very regular church- 
goers, both on ’em—and put in it a big painted 
window in memory of Anne, only sister of Jacob 
Vanderdecken, who died at the Cape of Good 
Hope, some’at about fourteen years ago. You 
see I knows it all off by heart, Sir, for I sits op- 
posite to it every Sunday, and sometimes when 
I’m inclined to be sharp upon ‘Old Van,’ as 
we calls him hereabouts, I’ve thought folks’ 
memories are so short in-this world, that there 
must be some’at not bad in a man who remem- 
bers his sister for more than a dozen years. But 
I beg your pardon for going on like this.” 

‘No, no,” said Stone, absently. ‘‘As you say, 
folks’ memories are short, very short. There’s 
a proverb about a man’s name outliving him 
half a year, if he builds churches; and abont fu- 
neral baked meats that did coldly furnish forth 
marriage tables.” 

‘*Bethat in the Proverbs—the Bible, I mean ?” 

‘No, in a much better book.” ‘Then, seeing 
how shocked and scandalized the good soul look- 
ed,,he half apologized. ‘You think me a hea- 
then, or an infidel ?” 

“t Not a bit of it, Sir. I hope you’re a good 
Christian.” 

‘There you mistake,” said the soldier, look- 
ing up with gleaming eyes. “I’m no thief. You 
needn't be afraid of my robbing your house and 
murdering you. But I am no Christian. I 
don’t believe in any thing or any body.” 

“Tm sorry for it. But you're young still, I 
reckon, and perhaps before you die the Lord 
will bring you to a better mind.” ' 

‘Will He? Then why hasn’t He done it al- 
ready? Why didn’t He do it years ago?” 

“I can’t tell, Sir,” and the old lady laid down 
the table-cloth she was folding, and clasped to- 
gether her withered hands. ‘‘ That’s just what 
I said to myself when poor Tom was shot, while 
Jim Brady beside him, as was nobody’s son and 
nobody’s husband, and all the village was glad 
to get rid of—Jim hadn’t a scratch. Why 
doesn’t the Lord do a many things that He 
doesn’t do, and leave undone a lot more that 
one thinks He ought todo? I can’t tell, Sir, and 
I suppose nobody can. However, there’s the 
bells beginning, so I’ll go to church and say my 
prayers; that can’t come amiss any how.” 

The soldier was silent til] just as she had 
cleared every thing away, when he said, sud- 
denly, 

‘I'll go to church with you, Mrs, Fox, if you 
are not ashamed of my company.” 

& Oh, Sir.” 

“But, mind yon, I’m not like you. I don’t 
go to say my prayers: I go for my own—amuse- 
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ment. Yes, we'll call it amusement,” and he 
laughed. 

‘“ Never mind, if only you'll go. Them as 
isn’t against Him is for Him, says the Bible. 
And you'll see our church; and as for our par- 
son, whether or not you like his sermon, it ll do 
you good only to look at his face.” 

So in a few minutes more that strangely- 
matched pair of church-goers—they could not 
be called worshipers—the stont landlady in her 
best black, permanent widow’s weeds, and the 
thin, spare, sickly soldier, took their way across 
the common, guided by one of those fine peals 
of bells such as are heard nowhere but in En- 
gland. It poured through the windless, sun- 
shiny air in the familiar chime—ting, ting, ting, 
ting, ting, ting, ting, ting—and then a clash, as 
if the whole eight bells had rushed upon one 
another and fell crushed into one solid mass of 
music. The soldier stopped to listen; his hol- 
low face grew still more wan, and his lips began 
to tremble. 

“You like our bells? we reckon ’em very 
fine,” said Mrs. Fox, gratified. ‘I suppose 
it’s pretty long since you’ve heard a good chime 
of English bells ?” 

He nodded. ‘‘What’s that?” pointing to 
something in the view, perhaps to make a diver- 
sion in the conversation. 

‘* What do you mean—them steeples ?” 

“ No, that queer sort of building, which seems 
crawling along the horizon like a big caterpillar, 
with two towers, like horns, one at its head and 
the other at its tail ?” 

‘“You're very funny, Sir,” answered Mrs. Fox, 
excessively amused. ‘‘I dare say you must have 
been rather a droll chap altogether when you 
was young. A caterpillar! Well, it is like it; 
and to think that you didn’t know what it was! 
To be sure, you've been a good bit away from 
England. But did your folk never send you 
any newspapers, and never tell you about the 
Crystal Palace ?” 

‘t No,” replied the soldier, in such a sharp, 
trenchant tone, that Mrs. Fox determined never 
to mention his “folk” to him again. She was con- 
vinced there was ‘‘some’at wrong” concerning 
them, and though by no means deficient in femi- 
nine curiosity, still there had been quite enough 
of household tragedy in her life of seventy years 
to make her comprehend that every heart has 
its own burden of grief, and that it is often 
kindest and best to notice nothing, but to “let 
sleeping dogs lie.” So, without further ques- 
tioning, or indeed any conversation at all, she 
took her companion across the common and 
down a village street to the church, against the 
low wall of which he had leaned the night be- 
fore. 

It was an old building, but modernized into 
comfortable unpicturesqueness. Nothing about 
it was very noticeable, except a solitary yew- 
tree, which kept guard over a few ancient, 
nameless graves. Of the modern memorials 
one caught Stone’s eye, as it would any body’s, 
being a long, wooden board, planted length- 
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wise on & grave, with the name and dates very 
plain, and underneath, bigger and plainer still, 
the warning text, ‘‘ Watch, therefore, for ye know 
not at what hour the Lord cometh.” 

The soldier turned and regarded it with some 
curiosity, which slowly faded away into a con- 
temptuous sneer. He might have been going 
to say something sneering, doubtless, but the 
old woman beside him was walking on so quict- 
ly with her grave Sunday face; and likewise he 
seemed to notice for the first time that she was 
in widow's weeds. So, infidel as he was, or 
called himself, Stone shut his lips together and 
followed Mrs, Fox in silence to the church-door. 

“ Take off your hat,” she whispered—not too 
soon, for he was marching into the half-filled 
church like a man in a dream, regardless alike 
both of the place and the people. 

Still, when warned, he recollected himself, 
and obeyed, blushing a little, like a reproved 
child, 

“I beg your pardon, Mrs. Fox; I had for- 
gotten my manners. I have not been inside a 
church-door these fifteen years.” 

«Oh, my dear soul, how shocking! Stop, 
stop!” again restraining him. ‘‘The church 
is free; but somehow we always leaves them 
foremost seats for the gentry. Sit you down 
here.” 

For he was going right up to the chancel, 
where, close in front of the white-spread com- 
munion-table, which some old-fashioned folk 
still call, and believe to be, ‘‘the table of the 
Lord,” was a handsome pew, oak-carved, crim- 
son-cushioned, and well-furnished with Bibles, 
prayer-books, and hymn-books of the hugest 
size. 

“You mustn’t go in there, it’s the Vander- 
deckens’ seat; but you can see their window 
just as well from here, and the clergyman, too. 
Do sit down, Sir.” 

For she still kept putting in the instinctivo 
“ Sir,” as with a suspicion that the man was, or 
once had been, what people term a gentleman. 
And he both interested and fidgeted her so much 
that the poor old woman hurried over as fast as 
possible her customary prayer, and then turned, 
uneasy as a hen over a young duckling, to see 
what her protégé was doing. 

Nothing dreadful, certainly. Whatever he 
himself might be—Jew, Turk, infidel, or heretic 
(Mrs. Fox classed them all together, as the 
Prayer-book does, and knew no more)—he had 
sat down decorously and harmlessly beside her, 
staring about hiin a little too much, perhaps, but 
still not more than many well-bred people stare, 
at ‘‘the gentry” who came filing in—the good 
old families who lived in the good old red-brick 
houses, solid and square, of the Georgian era, 
which Mrs. Fox had pointed out on their way 
to chnrch. 

“ None 0’ them’s the Vanderdeckens, thongh ; 
they always comes in by the chancel-door; and 
she’s worth looking at, being a fine woman still, 
and dresses mighty grand. I sces her ina new 
bonnet every second Sunday at least.” 
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John Stone bent his head assentingly to this 
whispered feminine communication, and then 
sat quietly and decently enough, his hands 
clasped on his knees, and his eyes steadily 
fixed at the opening door, too much in shad- 
ow to be very noticeable, else he too might 
have been worth looking at. He had been 
decidedly handsome, and, had he had a smooth 
life, might have been handsome to extreme old 
age; but it was one of those artistically mould- 
ed faces, dark yet delicate, and all alive with 
what our grandmothers used to call ‘sensibil- 
ity ;” in which a hard or troubled career soon 
wears out all the beauty, and, indeed, alters 
the whole appearance; so that after some years 
a, mother would hardly recognize her own son. 
And his bald head and full gray beard gave 
him, at first sight, the look of a man not far 
off sixty, though, examining him closer, he 
was not nearly so old. 

He sat, staring about him; for, as he had 
averred, he came to church not to pray, but 
merely to amnse himself, until, last of all the 
congregation, appeared the Vanderdeckens. 

They were a group of three—father, mother, 
and little girl, A big footman preceded them 
to their pew, showed them in, placed an addi- 
tional book there, and left them. Then this 
wealthy family dropped their heads on their 
hands for a minute’s space of prayer like 
other ‘miscrable sinners.” 

Yet undoubtedly they looked exceedingly 
comfortable. Mrs. Vanderdecken’s violet silk 
dress was rich in hue as the painted window, 
and her ermine furs were dazzling as the purest 
snow. Certainly she knew the art of dressing 
well, and had every opportunity for exercising 
it. Her little girl too was clad as a rich man’s 
daughter should be, though no splendor of 
clothes could make her any thing but an or- 
dinary child, in whom one vainly songht the 
smallest trace of the mother’s beauty. Anoth- 
er thing, also, one did not find happily—the 
mother’s peevish, unsatisfied expression, which 
dulled all her loveliness, like a sweet landscape 
Overspread with mist and rain, 

Gertrnde’s quick eyes roamed round the 
church, and soon met John Stone’s. She 
whispered something to her mother, and then 
Mrs. Vanderdecken also turned, and fixed her 
eyes—her large, blue, soulless, uncomprehend- 
ing eyes—upon the poor soldier. Fixed them 
leisurely, looked him all over from head to foot, 
apparently seeing nothing in him but a very 
shabby, broken-down fellow, and then turned 
back again to her daughter, whispering some- 
thing back. Something kindly, no doubt; for 
the little girl blushed and looked pleased, and 
continued her investigation of the soldier in 
shy glances, which she hardly restrained from 
breaking out into positive and most undeco- 
rous smiles. 

But the mother did not look again. She had 
done her duty; all that could be expected of 
her; and then the poor man evidently passed 
from her memory. He did not belong to ber and 
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her circle of thought at all; she put him aside 
and’settled herself to her comfortable devotions. 

Mrs. Vanderdecken was, as Mrs. Fox had 
said, decidedly worth looking at; and John 
Stone did look at her all church-time. Just 
a glance or two did he expend upon the little 
fat old man beside her, one of those men who 
are only remarked in society as their wives’ 
husbands; yet there was an obstinate protru- 
sion of his under-lip, and a glitter in his small, 
keen eyes, which accounted for Mrs. Vander- 
decken’s hesitation at ‘‘telling papa,” and im- 
plied at least a possibility that the large hand- 
some lady married to the ugly little man was 
not so much “the gray mare” as appeared 

probable. 
‘ John Stone apparently was a student of hu- 
man nature, for he seemed to take in all this, 
and more. From his post of observation he let 
not a movement in the Vanderdecken pew es- 
cape him. No avenging ghost could fix upon 
it and its occupants steadier or stonier eyes. 
He paid attention neither to the prayers nor to 
the sermon ; merely got up and sat down when 
Mrs. Fox urged him to do so, but otherwise 
made no pretense of worship. Whatever he 


was, he was at least honest. And when, es- 
caping from his hard fierce stare, which harmed 
them not, for they never saw it, the Vander- 
decken family, with the hnmbler portion of the 
congregation, bent their heads to receive the 
final benediction, ‘‘the peace of God which 
passeth all understanding,” this man, in whose 
countenance was no peace, held it up, as if at 
once hating them and accusing them to the 
silent heaven, which had beheld all, and pre- 
vented nothing. 

t“ Come,” said Mrs. Fox, touching him as he 
stood erect and motionless, ‘‘the likes of us 
always goes out first, the gentry afterward. 
Though it’s being sacrament Sunday, the most 
of ’em stops behind; the Vanderdeckens al- 
ways do, except the little miss, Come along,” 
she added, sharply. 

She led him, walking more like an automaton 
than a man, down the church aisle, and out 
into the air, which blew sharply across the 
church-yard, and made him shiver with In- 
dian sensitiveness all over. 

‘t Let’s make haste,” said the old woman. 
“Its coming on to rain, and Ive my Sun- 
day clothes on; besides, I want to get home 
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and cook a bit o some’at hot for your din- 
ner—you’'ll want it this sharp day.” 

‘Thank you; you're very kind to think of 

e,” said—with a sudden change of voice—the 

hoor soldier. 

It did rain, and rained, soppily and sodden- 
ingly, the whole remainder of the day, as these 
bright winter mornings have a triek of doing ; 
so neither Mrs. Fox nor her charge, as she 
now seemed fairly to consider him, crossed the 
threshold again. Stone spent half the after- 
noon in sleeping, with his head against the 
settle, dropping off as if from sheer weakness, 
on the intervals of smoking his pipe, which he 
did to an unconscionable extent. Beyond it, 
indeed, he seemed to care for nothing, neither 
amusement nor occupation; asked for no books, 
though Mers. Fox brought him several; good Sun- 
day books—‘‘ Pilgrim’s Progress” and “ Her- 
vey’s Meditations among the Tombs.” At last, 
pitying his utter indifference to every thing, she 


risked her Christianity enough to fetch him a 








newspaper. But the wo eemed to have 
completely slipped from Nil he from it, 
so that he took no more notie@ Of the Times 
itself than if it had been a sheet of blank paper. 
Never was there a sadder spectacle of a man 
with nothing to do, and no strength to do it; a 
sick soul] in a worn-out body. And yet, when- 
ever he fell asleep, the boyish, innocent look 
came back, till the old woman stood and watch- 
ed him with an expression of pity that she could 
not suppress, } 

“I doubt if yow're long for this world, and 
maybe you'll not be sorry to get out of it,” 
said she to herself, looking at him from over the, 
big Bible which she always scrupulously read of 
Sunday evenings. ‘‘ Poor fellow! I shouldn’t 
like to be your mother, I reckon. My Tom’s 
happier where he is, and so am I, than if he’d 
come back to me like you.” 

Yet the remembranee of poor Tom was so 
strong, that when, just before bedtime, Stone 
asked her abruptly if she would take him in for 
a few more days—a week or two perhaps— Mrs, 
Fox, though she had never seen the color of his 
money, assented. 

“You can stop if yon like, for I've a weak 
side to soldiers. Maybe you're a long way 
from your home ?” 

“ Yes—a long way.” 

“Then you're right to try and get a bit 
stronger before yon go there. Holt is a healthy 
place, they say, and then theres Holywell. 
You may spend half your time in wandering 
about Holywell Park.” 

“I mean to.” 

“ If yond like me to name you to the butler 
there—he’s a friend of mine—yon could come 
and go about the place as yon faney, with no- 
body to hinder you.” 

“ Nobody will hinder me.” 

It might have been said either as faet mere- 
ly, or else a threat, for the tone of it canght 
Mrs. Fox’s attention. She shook her head. 

“ Ah, my man, Im afeared you're one of 
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them radicals as hates all rich folk, for nothing 
on earth but being rich folk, while we belongs 
to what they calls ‘the lower classes.’ But I 
never troubles my head about such things; and 
when yon're as old as I am, and have gone 
through all I have gone through, mayhap nei- 
ther will you.” 

The soldier was silent. 

After a while he said, ‘‘T’ve been thinking, 
Mrs. Fox, that I onght to tell you my name, or 
give you some warrant for my respectability.” 

“Just as you like, Sir. Of course it’s better 
and more satisfactory to all parties, and, be- 
sides, our rector, he always calls when he sees a 
new face in church, for he’s as good as a father 
to the whole parish, and I'd like to be able to 
tell him I’d got a decent man in my house. 
Who shall I say, Sir?” 

‘John Stone, private —th Regiment; dis- 
charged invalided, with a pension. Besides, 
in case I should starve upon that—your British 
nation is not too generous to broken-down sol- 
diers—look here !” 

He showed her, as he had done to the rail- 
way-porter, the bag of sovereigns. 

“It’s loot—honest loot, I assure you; at least, 
so far as loot everis honest. And perhaps your 
millionaires—your Vanderdeckens, for instance 
— make their money in no more creditable 
way.” 

‘t Oh, Sir, I never heard any thing to Mr. 
Vanderdeeken’s diseredit. He’s a very respect- 
able gentleman.” 

«Well, so am I; that’s all. 
me now ?” 

The old woman looked at him hard. “I 
think I’d have trusted you any how. But P 
ean’t, tell. I’ve been took in a good many 
times. soften think the world’s made up © 
two sorts o’ folks—them as puts upon others, 
and them that is put upon theirselves; and it’s 
pretty hard for the last, only maybe the Lord 
loves ’em best, after all.” 

“ Does He ?” 

“Don’t you sneer, Sir; you may live to 
think different from what you do now. Young 
folks fancy they’ve found out every thing, but 
old folks know they’ve never done learning.” 

t Youre a wise woman, Mrs. Fox.” 

“I wish I was, Sir; I wish I was! But good- 
night to you. You’ve had a dull Sunday, if 
this is your first Sunday in England.” 

An innocent trap which caught nothing. 
Stone neither answered yes nor no. 

‘¢ Any how, you'd better go to bed now, and 
perhaps you'll feel not so bad on Monday morn- 
ing. Good-night. As the young ladies used 
to say where I was nursemaid forty years ago 
(I was brought up among my betters, Sir, and 
I’m used to their ways), ‘Sound sleep, pleasant 
dreams, and a blithe waking.’ ” 

tt Never in this world, and there may be no 
other—I hope not, for I could not stand it. I 
am so tired, so tired !” 

It was not said bitterly or blasphemingly, 
only in utter weariness, and Stone left his thin 


Will you trust 
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wasted hand for a minute in the old woman’s 
palm, which had grasped his own in rough cord- 
iality. Butshe was so shocked at what he had 
said that she dropped it at once, whereupon he 
slowly turned away, took his candle, and went 
up Stairs, to meet that long lonely night which 
is either the utmost fear or the only comfort of 
such as he—till God prepares for them that bed 
which may be sweeter than they know. 


SP eee 


CHAPTER XXII. 


HoLyweE i Hatt, whatever it had originally 
been, was now transformed into one of those 
splendid modern mansions peculiar to England 
and to the taste of English merchant-princes, 
Exclusively modern—for, like Mr. Vanderdeck- 
en, these commercial magnates have seldom 
known a grandfather; and most of them see 
the wisdom of escaping entirely from the som- 
bre glory of unattainable ancestral dignity into 
the tangible magnificence of present wealth. 

Every thing at Holywell was solely of to-day, 
except a wall or two left standing for pictur- 
esqueness, and the gigantic trees of the park, 
which could not well be regrown, and made 
trim and new, or very likely Mr. Vanderdecken 
would have done it. In the house he did as 
he chose. The upholstery was of the latest 
style; the tables, chairs, mirrors, and pictures 
—all being equally regarded as furniture—had 
not one antique flaw. In fact, the whole con- 
tents of the mansion miglit have come—half of 
it did come—bran-new and specklessly perfect, 
from the Great Exhibition of All Nations, then 
just closed. It was altogether a very splendid 
abode, complete in all its arrangements, and 
lacking nothing that money—which can pur- 
chase taste among other trifles—could sup- 
ply. a 
The only thing it wanted—if, indeed, such a 
want is worth mentioning—was that intangible 
something which may be called the soul of a 
house, in contradistinction from its body; 
which makes you conscious of the presence and 
influence of somebody who loves the dwelling 
and takes pleasure in it, either for its own sake 
—we can get attached to dead bricks and mor- 
tar, for want of any thing better—or for the 
sake of some human being belonging to it. 
This soul, which can inhabit and inform with 
its own beauty and brightness a very poor 
abode, does not always dwell in a rich one, and 
certainly did not dwell at Holywell Hall. 

Nevertheless, it was a fine place, and perfect 
of its kind; quite above criticism, indeed, ex- 
cept that a captions observer might say, if it 
had a fault, it was that, like its mistress, its 
handsomeness verged on too much of splendid 
solidity. You found in it none of the play of 
variety, sweet little untidinesses, such as a 
book out of its place, a bit of work left in a 
chair, or a child’s toy on the floor, which make 
@ louse look inhabited and home-like. From 
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end to end you might traverse Ilolywell Hall 
and not discover aught amiss, not even in Mrs. 
Vanderdecken's boudoir, where she sat ev 
morning — scarcely for business, domestic oF 
otherwise; she had nothing to do; but merely 
because most ladies in the neighborhood had 
such a room, and were always found sitting 
there before luncheon. They also—as she 
found on coming home from abroad—bhad the 
good old English habit of needle-work ; so Mrs. 
Vanderdecken likewise adopted it, and was 
generally seen with a beautiful embroidery 
frame before her, where she was making a fen- 
der-stool for a charity bazar. At least, she 
put in a stitch or two when she felt inclined, 
and her own or Gertrude’s maid continued and 
completed the task. 

The effect of the elegant work,-and the dia- 
mond-ringed fingers moving over it, was very 
good; while as for the room, it was perfect, and 
arranged with an especial view to those rosy 
half-lights which set off to the best advantage a 
lady whose complexion may naturally be sup- 
posed beginning to fade a little. Very little in 
this case; and all that art could do to sustain 
waning nature was undoubtedly done for wealthy 
Mrs. Vanderdecken. 

Yet she looked dull, as she almost invaria- 
bly did of a morning, for visitors rarely came 
so early, and she never saw Gertrude till lunch. 
The child was always up and at work by eight, 
with her daily governess; while the mother nev- 
er rose till after ten, leaving her husband and 
daughter to breakfast alone together, as they 
had done ever since the little girl was two years 
old. 

Gertrude was an only child. Mrs. Vander- 
decken would have liked a son best—a son and 
heir to all this property. Still, she was very 
fond of her little danghter. Women, who seem 
otherwise to have no heart to speak of, have very 
often the mother’s heart—at least, that natural 
instinct which belongs equally to brutes and hu- 
man beings, yet it is a sacred instinct in its way. 
Mrs. Vanderdecken hadit. She had petted Ger- 
trude extremely during infancy, and now, as she 
was growing up into a companion, clung to her, 
as such silly women do cling to any body who 
will take a little of the burden of existence off 
their shoulders. 

I have called her a ‘‘silly” woman; but per- 
haps that is not quite fair. ‘There was no ab- 
solute silliness in her, no more than there was 
absolute badness; she looked merely negative 
—made up of negatives: the kind of woman 
who, if left alone, will willfully do no harm to 
any one, but sleep throngh life like a Persian 
cat upon a velvet cushion—sleek, and a little 
uninteresting; but quite harmless—or looking 
so, at least. 

She herself seemed interested in nothing to 
any great degree. She had no favorite pur- 
suits. Her sitting-room was in perfect order; 
the book-case untouched; the piano unopened. 
She idled wearily over her embroidery, yawned 
two or three times, and pulled ont her jeweled 
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watch to see how the time went on—time, 
which to some gallops so fast, but which with 
her seemed perpetually to crawl. At last, nn- 
able to bear her weariness of it or of herself 
any longer, she rose and rung the bell. 

“Tell Miss Vanderdecken to come up to me 
the minute she has finished lessons.” 

But when, shortly after, the child came 
bounding in with an exuberance of life that 
made her almost pretty for the time being, the 
mother’s only welcome was a fretful reproach. 

*“*How rough you are, Gertrude! and how 
very long you have been at lessons! What de- 
tained yon ?” ; 

‘ My history, mamma. I was in Queen 
Elizabeth’s reign, and I wanted ‘to finish it.” 

‘That is a trick you have; when you begin 
a thing you never rest till you have finished it. 
You are just like your annt—” 

Mrs. Vanderdecken stopped suddenly. 

“ Not like my annt Anna, surely; though 
papa fancies it sometimes. But I hope not; 
for nurse says she was quite an elderly person 
—and so fat, I would rather be like my other 
aunt—aunt Edna; isn’t that her name?” 


c Wes.” 

‘¢Pidn’t I bring you this morning a letter 
from my aunt Edna ?—that is, I thought so; 
for the post-mark was Brook Street,” said the 
child, hesitatingly, as if treading on a forbid- 
den subject. 

“It was from your aunt Edna. She remem- 
bered my birthday, which nobody else has done 
for many a year.” 

“ Oh, mamma, why didn’t you tell me your 
birthday ? and I would have given you some- 
thing pretty; and wished you ‘many happy 
returns.’ Isn’t that what they say in En- 
gland ?” 

“I don’t know; I have almost forgotten.” 

‘¢ Dear old mammy—darling mammy !” cried 
the child, fondling her. ‘‘ Now, won’t you show 
me the letter from aunt Edna? I should so 
much like to see it. I wonder if she writes as 
nicely as she talks? Where is it? in your 
pocket? Do give it me.” 

‘c Little girls should not expect to see their 
mamma’s correspondence,” Mrs. Vanderdecken 
answered, coldly, ‘‘and you know so little of 
your aunt that it is impossible her letter can ine 
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terest yon. She is well, and so are all the fam-|as quick to observe as her mother was slow— 


ily. hat is enough for you to know.” 

Gertrude looked disappointed, but urged no 
more. 

‘And, by-the-by, child, you need not say 
any thing about the letter to your papa, He 
does not know the Stedmans, and they are in 
such a different sphere of life from onrselves 
that it is not likely we shall ever be very inti- 
mate with them. So the less we talk about 
them the better.” 

“ Very well, mamma.” 

The child’s answer was given with that care- 
less acqniescence which neither implies assent 
nor obedience. Perhaps, unperceptive as'she 


was, the mother had sense enough'to discern f 
this, for she said, after regarding her daughter |. 


uneasily, 

“Yon must really mind what I say to you, 
Gertrude. You are always taking fancies to 
people, and you are not old enough to choose 
acquaintances for yourself. Promise that yon 
will make none without telling me. You ought 
to tell me every thing. I mean yonr papa and 
me, of course.” - e 

“Bunt, mamma, you don’t always tell papa 
every thing.” 

Mrs. Vanderdecken looked extremely an- 
noyed, and her vexation took refuge in dis- 
pleasure. 

“You naughty, impertinent child, how dare 
yon say such rude things to your mother—your 
poor mother, who has no comfort in the world 
but you!” | 

Neither the anger nor the pathos seemed to 
affect the child very deeply; probably she was 
well used to both. She only stroked her mo- 


ther’s hand with a sort of patronizing affection. 


‘í Dear old darling, I didn’t mean to vex you. 
‘Dll never do so no more—till the next time— 
and I'll be the goodest girl that ever was, if you 
will only let me go once again to see my aunt 
Edna.” 

Mrs. Vanderdecken turned away very bit- 
terly: 

‘You ungrateful girl, you don’t care two 
pins for your mother now. It is all your aunt 
Edna.” 

“ No, it isnt; how could it be?” returned 
Gertrude, practically. ‘‘ Because my mother 
is my mother, and my aunt Edna I have only 
set eyes on twice, an hour each time, counting 
the hour last week when I met her at the Crys- 
tal Palace with cousin Julius.” 

«Julius; is that their eldest boy’s name? 
Oh yes; I remember now. You seem to have 
caught it up very readily.” 

‘< Because I thonght it such a funny name, 
and when we were walking together by the 
fountains, I nsked him who they had called him 
after—was it Julius Cesar? and he said no, it 
was after an uncle he had, who had been dead 
a great many years.” 

“Yes; a great many years.” 

There was something in Mrs. Vanderdeck- 


for she said at once: 

“Did you know him, mamma? What was 
he like? Was he my uncle also? Did you 
ever see him ?” 

No! the lady was just going to reply, but the 
contemptible lie—the lie of fear—died upon her 
lips. Falsehood was so difficult, so impossible, 
with her young daughter looking right in her 
face with the honest gaze of a child. 

“ Yes,” she said, “I did know him once a 
little. But/he was no relation of yours—only 
Dr. Stedman’s brother. He went out to India 
and died there.” 

“ How did he die?” 

“ He was drowned, I believe.” 

“ Where? in the sea?” ; ; 
‘In the river Hoogly, think; but I never 
heard much about it,- And now, my dear, yon 
need not catechise me in this way, for I really 
can tell you nothing more. And you must not 
ask any more about—about Mr. Stedman.” 

“Why not? Oh, I understand,” and the lit- 
tle maid’s face suddenly became tender and 
grave. ‘‘We ought to be careful in speaking 
about people that aredead. And perhaps they 
were very fond of him—his own relations, I mean 
—and very sorry when he died.” 

‘* Perhaps they were,” said Mrs. Vanderdeck- 
en. 3 

She rose from her chair and stood, her full 
height, opposite the full-length mirror. Her 
lips were a shade paler than their usual rich 
color, and she evinced a slight uneasiness and 
gravity of ner, such as most people show in 
speak iri Oia unpleasant subject, a shocking 
accident, or diseréditable history, just enough to 
convince the quick-witted Gertrude that some- 
thing mysterious lay behind, and make her re- 
solve, poor little unconscientious girl as she was 
—alas! she had had no example of conscien- 
tiousness—that, in spite of her mother’s prohibi- 
tion, she would question cousin Julius closely 
about his uncle the very next time she got a 
chance of seeing him. 

‘There is the bell; let us go down to lunch- 
eon,” said Mrs. Vanderdecken, with an air of 
relief, and, taking her little danghter’s hand 
with an appealing sort of fondness, which sat 
tonchingly on the large, splendid woman, she 
passed slowly down the marble staircase, cross- 
ed the hall, and entered the dining-room; 
where, in somewhat cheerless state, she, Ger- 
trude, and the governess were accustomed to 
take their mid-day meal together. - 

She was very silent throughout it; but then 
who could expect her to talk much to a mere 
governess? She never interfered in the teach- 
ing, but always showed the ‘utmost distaste for, 
and ignorance of, the proceedings of the school- 
room. And, whenever she addressed the little 
elderly lady who tanght Gertrnde, and had been 
a teacher of children all her days, it was with a 
reserved dignity that showed plainly the great 
difference between poor Miss Smith and Mrs. 


en’s manner which struck the child—who was | Vanderdecken, of Holywell Hall. 
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Yet she was not unkind, or uncivil, or un- 
ladylike: here, too, the extreme negativeness 
of her character prevented her from doing any 
thing decidedly amiss, and no doubt Miss Smith 
would quite agree with Mrs, Fox, and with 
ost other people, in finding no fnult with, nay, 
even praising, the great lady of the parish. It 
takes so little to gain popularity when one has 
au indefinite number of thousands a year, 

Meantime, Gertrude chattered incessantly to 
her mamma or her governess, with the won- 
drons merry heart of twelve years old, so that 
gradually the vexed look—it was only vexation, 
not sorrow—passed from the mother’s face, and 
she listened with a lazy smile, glad to catch 
the present pleasure—and snch an innocent 
pleasure too. If she ever looked really happy, 
this poor rich woman, whose life seemed so bar- 
ren of every thing but riches, it was when in 
the company of her little girl. 

“It is very odd,” said she, half to herself, 
when the governess had retired, and the child 
still went chattering on; ‘‘ but though, as papa 
says, you are Jike the Vanderdeckens, and not 
a bit like me—still there is abont you some- 
times a queer look of your aunt Edna.” 

“« Are you sorry for that, mamma?” For 
while Mrs. Vanderdecken spoke she had slight- 
ly sighed. 

** Sorry! what makes you fancy such a thing? 
Dear me, no; except that your aunt Edna isn’t 
pretty—never was. Still, as I always tell you, 
good looks are of no importance. I’m sure 
I never got any benefit from mine!” (with an- 
other sigh)—‘‘ No, child; you are better as you 
are, and I dare say your aunt Edna would tell 
you the same thing.” 

“í Would she ?” and Gonmmde indulged, for a 
wonder, in a few moments of silent meditation. 
“ Please, mamma, when is aunt Edna coming 
here ?” 

“I really don’t know.” 

‘< Will she never come here ?” 

“How can I say? Your papa asks to his 
house whoever he pleases; and probably he 
doesn’t want to ask my sister.” 

‘But don’t you want her, mamma? Did 
you ever really tell papa you wanted her? Shall 
I tell him ?” 

‘t Oh dear no; not upon any account,” said 
the lady, hurriedly, caught, as she continually 
was, by her honest child, in the very ambush 
under which her weakness hid itself. ‘*The 
fact is, the Stedmans are so different from us 
that we do not care to invite them; nor do we 
think they would enjoy themselves if they came. 
But, for all that, she is a good person, an ex- 
ceedingly good sort of person—your aunt Edna,” 

So saying, Mrs. Vanderdecken rose and or- 
dered the carriage, while Gertrnde, who hated 
being shut up in a close brongham, begged to 
be allowed to take a run in the park with “old 
nnrse,” a colored woman, over whom she ruled 
supreme. 

“Just as you like,” the mother said, peevish- 
ly: ‘fyou are always glad to go ont with any 


body but me, and to do any thing that I don’t 
particularly want you to do. And what you 
can find to amuse you in the park these dull, 
damp, winter afternoons is more than I can 
see.” 

‘Oh, mamma, I can amuse myself any where 
if only I am let alone.” 

«Just like your aunt Edna—as like her as 
two peas!” muttered Mrs. Vanderdecken. Then, 
in her velvet, fur-trimmed cloak, with her fili- 
gree gold card-case in her hand, she stepped 
into her carriage, to pay the never-ending, still- 
beginning round of visits, which constituted the 
principal duty and solace of her life. 

Then her little daughter trotted off: trotted 
is just the word for the round, compact little 
figure, pattering resolutely upon its small dots 
of feet, the merry face shining under a round 
cap of chinchilla fur, the hands tucked inside 
her muff, and gathering close about her a scar- 
let cloak, like little Red Riding Hood. She 
was not a pretty nor even a picturesque child ; 
but she was a child, which is a great deal to say 
for her in the present generation, And, with- 
al, she was a quaint, self-contained, self-de- 
pendent little soul, not taking much after either 
parent, but belonging to some far-back, long- 
forgotten Dutch type; while, ever and anon, 
there reappeared in her that curious likeness to 
her mother’s English sister, which seemed at 
once to annoy and to touch Mrs. Vanderdecken. 

She trotted through the park, this funny little 
maid, appearing and disappearing among the 
bushes, in her scarlet brightness, not unlike a 
cheery, plump, merry robin redbreast. 

It was one of those dnll days, when, foreign- 
ers say, Englishmen are all inclined to go and 
hang themselves. The mossy walks, once so 
soft and green, were now spongy and sodden; 


dead leaves lay every where in rotting masses, . 


except the few left on the trees, which fluttered 
mournfully against the murky sky. Every thing 
was at the transition time, when earth seems as 
if she could not reconcile herself to winter, but 
lies, abject and helpless, grieving over hex own 
decay, with the grief of a man over a wasted 
life, or a woman over her love-life all done. 
Dark days, dreary days, whether in the year or 
in human existence; yet they must come to us 
all. 

Ay, even to poor little Gertrude; though as 
yet she understood them not, nor seemed in the 
least affected by the gloominess of the day. 
She went gayly on, stamping on the wet moss, 
and leaving it in little ponds, shoe-shaped, be- 
hind her; or kicking the dead leaves about at 
every step, in exceeding fun. Soon she quite 
distanced the nurse, who, indeed, was only too 
glad to be let slip, and retnrned to the house, 
as was her custon, telling nobody—and well 
certain that Gertrude would tell nobody—of 
her absence; inconvenient candor being by no 
means the rule of the Vanderdecken honsehold. 
So Gertrude came alone to her favorite play- 
place—an odd-shaped ornamental pond, pos- 
sibly, in far back centuries, the original “holy 
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well.” Several oaks, now huge and hollow 
with age, with quantities of ferns and even 
stray brambles growing in their hearts and on 
the crevices of their gnarled arms, had been 
planted round its brink. Also a yew-tree, 
whose enormous branches swept the water, and 
stretched over it almost to the island in the 
centre, which some later hand had made and 
adorned with rhododendrons and other flower- 
ing plants. A somewhat dreary spot, because 
it was not wholly Nature—Nature never is 
dreary—but had in it a forlorn mingling of art. 
But Gertrude made herself quite happy there, 
and after feeding her water-fowl, the only in- 
habitants of the spot, who swam toward her in 
a chilly appealingness, as if the black-looking 
pond were almost too much, even for ducks, 
she climbed to her favorite post—the arm of 
the largest oak-tree which overhung the water 
—and sat swinging there, Ophelia like—not 
singing, certainly, but indulging in castle-build- 
ing, as this solitary rich man’s child, so unlike 
both her parents, was rather prone to do. 

Hers was, however, a very modest and mat- 
ter-of-fact castle: nothing more than a pretty 
summer-house, which she would coax the gar- 
dener— Gertrude was hand-in-glove with all 
gardeners and humble folk on her father’s prop- 
erty—to build for her, and to which she would 
invite, if possible, who? Casting her thoughts 
round about, she could find no better visitors, 
or more to her mind, than her aunt Edna’s five 
boys, with cousin Julius at their head, if only 
cousin Julius—a big, manly youth—would con- 
descend to come. Perhaps there, under the 
influence of tea and cake and cousinly feeling, 
she might coax out of him what she was sure 
must be most romantic and mysterious —the 
whole history of his uncle and namesake, Julius 
Stedman. 

In default of this, she began to invent it for 
herself, being in the habit of making up stories, 
heroie and pathetic, at will. By-and-by she 
grew so absorbed in her own imaginations that 
she let her muff drop off into the water, and 
was nearly following it herself, when a strong 
hand caught hold of her. 

It was a man, who had crept near and been 
watching her intently for several minutes, only 
in her absorption she neither heard nor saw 
him. Probably he had not meant to be seen, 
since he had hidden himself behind the yew- 
tree, save for the instinct which made him 
stretch out a hand to save the child from falling 
into the water. 

‘ Take care, little miss,” said he, gruffly. 
“That’s an unsafe seat for a child like you. 
Are you alone ?” 

Yes, she was alone. Not a creature to pro- 
teet her from the grim man, who spoke so 
roughly, as if he hated her, and was ready to 
do her any sort of mischief. But Gertrude was 
not a cowardly child; if frightened at all, it 
was usnally at supernatural things; and this 
was only a man. In fact, as she perceived the 
minute she took courage to look at him closer, 


a man already known to her by sight—the poor 
soldier, who she believed had saved her life, 
and whom she thought a good deal of since. 
Surely he never meant to harm her. 

She did not scream, but looked him com- 
posedly in the face. 

“ Yes, I am quite alone. Why did you ask 
me? What are you going to do to me?” 

‘*Do to you, simpleton! what should I do? 
Eat yon up, as the wolf ate Red Riding Hood? 
Do I look like it?” 4 

And he laughed—a hotrid kind of laugh, the 
poor little girl thought—and glared at her with 
the wildest eyes she had ever beheld, or ever 
imagined, in ogre or giant. Yet he was a 
small man, comparatively: thin and sickly- 
looking; and while considerably frightened, 
she also felt sorry for him. Perhaps he was a 
little crazy; and she had heard that madmen 
ought to be humored and treated as if one were 
not the least afraid of them. So she answered, 
thongh inwardly quaking, as gently as she 
could— 

‘t You would be a very bad, cruel man to kill 
a poor little girl who never did you any harm.” 

“ Indeed !” 

“ And if you did kill me,” gathering courage 
as she spoke, ‘‘ you would be punished for it. 
Papa would have you hanged.” 

The soldier laughed again. ‘ And how 
would that benefit you? For instance, your 
father’s hanging me would not bring you back 
to life again? It might comfort him, though; 
for revenge is sweet—very sweet—” 

And he went on muttering to himself the 

rest of his sentence. 
_ Gertrude now grew seriously alarmed. She 
would haverun away home; but the man leaned 
against the oak-tree trunk, and so blocked up 
her passage. She was compelled to remain 
sitting on the branch, with her poor little legs 
dangling over the pond. Thus they kept their 
positions, these two; for her jailer seemed to 
have forgotten her presence and dropped into 
a fit of musing, till at last Gertrude ventured to 
address him again. 

‘¢Please, kind man, Jet me go. It can’t do 
you any good to be cruel to a little girl like 
me. I’m very sorry for you, you look so ill; 
and I would give yon some money only I have 
none in my pocket. Bunt TIl tell mamma 
about you when she comes home.” 

“Is she out, your mother ?” 

‘Yes, out driving. You might wait for her 
at the lodge-gates, and she would be sure to 
give you something. She is very good, is my 
mamma.” 

“ That’s a lie !” answered the soldier, fiercely. 

Then the little maid forgot her fear in a sud- 
den blaze of indignation. 

“ How dare you say so? What do you know 
of my mamma? She is a lady, and you only a 
common man: not even a gentleman, or you 
wouldn’t talk to me about ‘lies.’ ” 

“Shouldn't I?” returned the man, eying in 
a sort of curiosity the small, fearless face, all 
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ablaze with wrath. Then he said, ‘* You're 
not like her—not one bit. I won’t harm you; 
you may step down. Allow me to assist you, 
Miss Vanderdecken.” 

He offered her his hand with such a courte- 
ous air—not like an ogre at all, she thought, 
but more resembling the politeness of the young 
prince in the ‘‘ White Cat,” or the Beast, after 
Beanty had turned him human by loving him— 
that Gertrude regarded the man with dumb sur- 
prise. Instead of taking to her heels, as she 
had meant to do, she turned and offered to 
shake hands with him. 

*“Good-by. You seem to know my name. 
I am much obliged to you, and so will my 
mamma be. For she knows who you are”— 
(the soltlier started)—‘‘ and so do I too.” 

‘t Indeed! Who am I?” 

“I think you are the man who pulled me 
from under the train one Saturday night. I 
have not said much abont it since; for mamma 
does not like talking about unpleasant things; 
and she is easily frightened. But I know quite 
well that but for you I should have been dead 
and buried, and gone to heaven by this time.” 

He smiled at the quaint wording; but he 
conld not deny the fact. In truth, with the 
peculiarity of his nature, in which impressions 
that seemed slight at first, instead of wearing 
ont deepened down with time, during these 
three days it had more than once occurred to 
him, with a strange, creepy feeling, how very 
near he had been, and the child too, to the 
*¢ soing to heaven” which she talked about— 


going together. How odd snch an accident 
would have appeared! and what a queer coin- 
cidence it would have been if they two had been 
dragged out dead from under the train and 
identified (as, though careless enough about 
himself living, he always took care his body 
should be identified)—himeelf’and Mrs. Van- 
derdecken’s little daughter ! 

Half in mockery, and yet drawn toward her 
by an attraction for which he could not account, 
and with not at all the sort of feeling which he 
expected to have had toward her, he intently 
examined the child. 

« Would you have liked to ‘go to heaven, as 
you call it ?” . 

Gertrude pondered a minute. 
least not just yet, I think.” 

“Why not?” 

‘¢Becanse I am quite happy as I am.” 

“ Happy !” echoed the man, and looked half- 
contemptuously, half-pitifully at the child. ‘Is 
any body happy, do you think? Is your mo- 
ther happy ?” 

‘“‘ Of conrse she is. No, stop a minute ;” and 
the honest little face took an expression which, 
in its flitting, shadowy sweetness, reminded the 
soldier of another—far back in ghostly ages; 
even as we sometimes see, with a start, the 
dead and the lost come back to us for a minute 
in the likeness of some little one of a new gen- 
eration. ‘“‘No, I am afraid mamma is not al- 
ways happy, for she sometimes tells me I am 
the only comfort she has; and I am sure that 
is very little.” 


“No. At 
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A gleam of satisfaction—wild satisfaction— 
lit up the countenance of the poverty-stricken 
soldier. ‘“‘ Really! sheis not happy? All her 
riches can not make her happy; nor her hus- 
band neither? She and your father quarrel 
sometimes, don’t they ?” 

The man seemed quite carried away out of 
himself, or he must have seen the astonish- 
ment, mixed with reproof, of the little girl’s 
look. 

t: You must be a very odd sort of person to 
talk to me in this way about my papa and 
mamma. What can you know of them? I 
am very, very sorry for you, and very grateful 
to you for sav ing my life; and any amount of 
money that papa could pay—" Here the little 
girl stopped, confused, touched by an instinct 
stronger than all her edycation. 

‘¢T suppose you think—doubtless your mo- 
ther has taught you—that money can do every 
thing; but it can not. JI want nothing. I 
know I saved your life; and I prefer to hold 
you in my debt for doing so. You may say 
this to your papa, if you like.” 

Gertrude looked puzzled. ‘‘I wish I could 
tell him, and then he might thank you as I do. 
But papa knows nothing about this accident, 
or about you; mamma would not let me tell 
him,” P 

“ Then she keeps secrets from him—from her 
own husband?” said the soldier, eagerly. 

& I don’t know what you mean about keeping 
secrets ; and, indeed, if you will let me go away, 
I had rather not talk to yon any more,” answer- 
ed the little girl, almost beginning to cry, with 
a vague fear which she could not quite get over; 
while, at the same time, her keen sense of the 
romantic—and under her funny little Dutch out- 
side there was a deal of romance in Gertrude 
Vanderdecken—was interested and excited to 
the highest degree. 

The soldier had apparently meant more con- 
versation; indeed, he had taken the trouble to 
divest himself of his over-coat, and made of it a 
cushion for the little girl on the tree-arm beside 
him; but now he took it up again. 

‘* Very well: you can go whenever you like. 
Good-by.” 

‘‘Good-by.” Gertrude began walking off as 
fast as she could, for twenty yards or so, then 
turned and looked behind her. 

The man was sitting as she left him, with his 
elbows on his knees, gazing down into the black 
water. His appearance and attitude were so 
forlorn, so wretched—he seemed so utterly lone- 
ly, sitting there on the dreary December after- 
noon, with the damp, white mist beginning to 
crawl over every thing—that the little girl, who 
was going home to a good fire and a bright 
drawing-room, where she always shared her 

mammia’s cozy five-o’clock tea, felt her heart 
melt toward him. 

She returned, and touched him on the arm. 

“I beg your pardon; I forgot one thing. 
Tell me who you are, and where you live? 
If it is in this parish I am sure mamma will 


to come and see you too. 
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come and see you ; for she has her district, and 
goes round regularly ; unless when she sends 
Nurse and me instead. And I should like 
What is your 
name?” 

A simple question— the simplest possible, 
and given with the most innocent, up-looking, 
kindly eves; yet it made the soldier Start, grow 
pale, and then blush violently all over his face. 
He turned sharply away. 

‘* What does my name matter toyou? Why 
do you question me? What right has your 
mother to come and see mc ?” 

“ Oh, she always goes to see poor people, or 
sick people; all the ladies in the parish do. 
But she shall not come if you do not wish it. 
Indeed, if you dislike it so much, I will tell her 
nothing at all about you.” 

“That’s right,” said the man. And then, 
with a sudden thought, he added, “If you will 
promise to tell your mother nothing at all about 
me, I will meet you here every afternoon, if you 
like; and I'll tell you all sorts of pretty stories, 
and queer tales about foreign countries. I have 
been half over the world, I think, and seen cu- 
rious things without end.” 

‘c Have you really ?” said Gertrude, opening 
wide eyes of delight. Here was an opportunity 
such as she had often longed for—an adventure 
delicious as any fairy tale; and the small fact 
of its being a surreptitious enjoyment did not 
lessen, but rather increased the charm of it to 
this poor little soul, who had never been brought 
up to that holy atmosphere of simple truth which 
makes want of candor as impossible to the child 
as it isto the parent. There is a rough and 
bitter proverb, ‘As the old cock crows the 
young cock learns;” and those who sow in 
small shams not unfrequently reap in large 
deceptions. In this case Gertrude’s better 
nature made her hesitate a little. ‘‘ Mamma 
always bids me tell her every thing; but then 
to hear endless stories, as you say—oh! it would 
be so nice.” 

“ Very nice,” sneered the soldier; “and all 
true, of course. Every body always tells the 
truth, your mamma included. Come, shall we 
make a bargain, and, shake hands upon it?” 

Yet as the warm little hand dropped upon his, 
in the sudden foolish confidence of childhood, 
on his side too, the man’s higher nature felt a 
slight upspringing of conscience, but he batten- 
ed it down tight and close. To the little girl 
herself he knew he intended no harm, nay, he 
rather liked her than otherwise, and for aught 
else—what did it matter? 

‘Very well, my dear,” said he kindly, try- 
ing to teach himself to speak to her as he sup- 
posed children were accustomed to be spoken 
to. ‘*Then we have made what the Scotch 
call ‘a paction’ between us. Take care you 
don’t break it. I shall not.” 


“Nor I. But,” her curiosity getting the 
better of her, “I should so like to know your 
name.” 


«Jobn Stone.” 





GOOD-LY. 


‘*Thank you—and good-by again, for I hear 
the carriage coming.” 

She flew off like a bird—like the little winter 
robin that she so much resembled—and left him 
alone in the gloomy, darkening mist. 


—— ee 


CHAPTER XXIII. 


Axmost daily, and for many days, John 
Stone the soldier, and little Miss Vanderdeck- 
en met—accideutally it appeared, but never- 
theless by design—in quiet nooks of the wintry, 
deserted park. Sometimes Gertrude’s nurse 
was with them, sometimes not. At any rate, 
Stone contrived to secure the woman’s fidelity, 
both by money and by talking to her in her na- 
tive Hindostanee, she having been originally an 
ayah, brought from Caleutta to the Cape. This 
done, he had no other fear of premature discov- 
ery, for at Holywell Hall, as in most large es- 
tablishments, the comings and goings of any in- 
dividual item therein were scarcely noticed, not 
even though it were the young lady of the honge. 
Besides, every body was accustomed to Miss Ger- 
trude’s independent proceedings, which formed 
such a contrast to her mother’s graceful laziness ; 
consequently, the carrying out of this surrepti- 
tious adventure was easy enough. 

The only tronble in the matter was the child's 
own conscience, which sometimes woke up, and 
she begged leave to tell every thing to her mam- 
ma: but Stone always quieted her with prom- 
ises that she should do so very soon. Besides, 
he said, if she were ever found out, and asked 
any questions, she had nothing to do but to tell 
her mother the direct truth. 

“ But suppose mamma is angry with me, and 
forbids me to see you any more, what shall I 
do?” 

She spoke in eager anxiety, for the fascina- 
tion of this man’s company, the charm of his 
talk, and the interest inspired by his looks and 
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manner—so unlike a common 
soldier, and so very like, she 
thought, to a prince in disguise, 
as she every day expected he 
would turn out to be—had quite 
intoxicated the romantic child. 
She was not exactly fond of him 
—was almost afraid of him some- 
times, for he had such queer ways 
—such sudden bursts of excite- 
ment; and yet day and night she 
never got him out of her mind, 
and was always thirsting to meet 
him again and hear something 
new. 

“Your mamma angry?” re- 
peated Stone, with a sneer, “I 
thought fine ladies were never an- 


send hertome—John Stone, lodg- 
ing at Mrs, Fox’s, of the ‘ Goat 
and Compasses,’ and I'll make 
things straight for you directly.” 

‘Will you, really? And will you explain 
to her that it was all because you made me 
make a promise, and I could not break it? 
People should never break their promises.” 

“ Did she teach you that ?” 

“ No, but papa did; papa is very particular. 
He says, true in small things, true in great; 
that if you deceive one person, you'll be sure 
to deceive another; and he sometimes talks 
about all this in such a way that he makes 
mamma cry.” 

“ Why ?” asked Stone; grasping at the family 
skeleton which the child had betrayed, and in- 
vestigating it with the zest of a ghoul burrow- 
ing into a grave. 

‘Qh, because she is a little frightened of 
him, I think; and yet he does not mean half 
he says. He is never unkind tome. Only he 
dislikes mamma’s asking him for money; and 
sometimes he gets into a passion, and calls her 
ugly names, and she begins to sob, and wishes 
she had never married; and it makes me so 
unhappy, you can’t think. But I ought not to 
tell you all this.” 

‘It’s no matter. I’llnot tell again. Ican keep 
a secret. Besides, I have nobody to tell it to.” 

“ Have you no relations—nobody at all be- 
longing te you?” 

Stone shook his head. 

“I wish you had had a little girl of yonr own 
for me to play with. You were never married, 
I suppose ?” 

Noe al 

“ But yon had a father and’mother—perhaps 
brothers and sisters, once ?” 

“ No sisters.” 

‘¢Oh, what a pity! It must be so nice to 
have a sister. I have no relations at all; at 
least, none that I shall ever see much of. But 
that is a secret too,” added the child, looking 
graver. ‘I can’t imagine why it is, but mam- 
ma can not bear my talking much about my aunt 
—the only one I have—aunt Edna.” 


gry. However, in that case, just © 
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The soldier started. Iie had been sitting, 
with the child beside him, in the hollow of an 
old oak, telling his Munchausen-like stories, of 
which how much was fiction, how much fact, he 
alone knew; and afterward he had fallen intoa 
sort of dream, as he was prone to do, watching 
the sunset, and listening to a wren on a tree- 
top near, singing as loud and merrily as if it 
were the year’s beginning, instead of its close. 
Now he seemed startled out of his meditation 
into exceeding agitation, 

“I beg your pardon, say that name again. 
I was not listening. Your aunt who?” 

‘¢ Aunt Edna, mamma’s only sister; indeed, 
` I never knew she had a sister till about a year 
ago, when, in driving through London, we saw 
the name on a door—Dr. Stedman. That is 
aunt Edna’s husband. He is a doctor, you must 
know.” 

‘¢ And he lives—where ?” 

‘In Brook Street, Hanover Square,” answer- 
ed the little maid, delighted with the importance 
of giving information. ‘‘Itis but a little house. 
When mamma called there she wondered how 
they conld live in such a pokey hole, but she 
supposed it was because they were poor still.” 

“ Poor?” 


“That is, compared with us; but I don’t 


think they can be really poor people; or if 
they are, they don’t mind it. They all look so 
happy and merry—aunt Edna and her five 
sons,” 

* Five sons, has she ?” said Stone, who, after 
his first violent start, had settled down into an 
attitude which he was prone to fall into—stoop- 
ing forward with his hand over his eyes. He 
said he had had moon-blindness, and sometimes 
wore green spectacles, ‘‘ And—her husband— 
your uncle ?” 

“Oh, you mean Dr. Stedman. Of course, 
he is my uncle; but I have never seen him. 
We have only called once, and they never come 
here.” 

“Why not?” 

“t Nobody seems to want it, except me. But 
I want it very much. I should so like to have 
my cousins to play with, especially cousin Ju- 
lus.” 

Stone sprnng up, and then suddenly sat. down 
again, catching hold ofa half-rotten branch, and 
breaking it in little pieces as he spoke. 

“I beg your pardon. Go on, child. Tell 
me all about your aunt and uncle and cousins.” 

‘t Would you really like to hear ?” cried Ger- 
trude, highly delighted. ‘* Not that there is 
mnch to tell; for I know so very little abont 
them. But they live in Brook Street, as I said, 
and they are such a happy family, and seem so 
fond of one another. Two of the boys are big- 
ger than annt Edna—she is f very little woman, 
you must know—and they pet her and play 
with her, and yet seem so proud of her. They 
tell her every thing, Julius says, just as mamma 
desires me to tell Aer,” added the child, sighing 
—‘‘only, somehow, I can’t. Don’t you think 
there is something about a person which makes 
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you tell them things? But you can’t do it just 
because they desire you, any more than you 
could love people because they compelled you 
to love them.” 

The little girl had hit upon a great mystery 
—perhaps the greatest mystery in parental gov- 
ernment; but no such ethical or moral question 
interested the soldier. Yet he did seem inter- 
ested—keenly, painfully—in what she was say- 
ing. 

‘Goon. Tcll me more.” 

“ About aunt Edna and her house? Oh, I 
am sure it must be the happiest house in the 
world. No wonder they don’t care to come to 
ours.” 

‘‘Is that so? Who says ìt?” 

“ Mamma.” e 

‘Oh, then, of course, it must be true.” 

“al wish you saw my aunt Edna. I do like 
herso!” cried Gertrude, enthusiastically. ‘She 
is not pretty, and is not a fine lady at all— 
dresses very plainly ; but then she is so bright, 
and sweet, and kind. ‘The first time I saw her 
she took me on her knee and kissed me, and 
cried a little, saying to mamma that she once 
had a dear little girl of her own, bunt it died 
when a baby. However, she seems very hap- 
py with her five boys. Oh, I could be so fond 
of aunt Edna if they would let me! But— 
hark! I think I hear wheels. I must run in- 
doors before mamma comes home. Good-by.” 

*“Good-by,” said Stone. He had seemed to 
pay little attention to her latter words; but 
when she was quitting him he called her back. 
“Stop. Your uncle is a doctor, you say. I 
might want one. I am ill sometimes. Give 
me his address.” 

Gertrude gave it eagerly. 

“Qh, do go to him! Iam sure he would 
do you good. And then, perhaps, you would 
see aunt Edna and my cousins, and would tell 
me all about them when you come back. Only 
you had better say nothing to them about me.” 

‘¢Of course not.” 

“I wonder,” said the little girl, lingering, as 
a sudden brilliant idea struck her, ‘‘ whether 
you, having been at Calcutta, and actually sail- 
ed up the Hoogly River, might know any thing 
about—about—” 

“ What?” 

‘‘Oh, nothing particular. Yes, it is some- 
thing particular, as I can guess from mamma's 
telling me never to speak about it. There is a 
secret which, if I could find it out, might be as 
interesting as any of the stories you have told 
to me. Listen:” and she placed her lips to 
his ear in the approved fashion of mystery- 
mongers. ‘‘Consin Julius told me that he had, 
once upon a time, an uncle.” 

This communication made nothing like the 
impression she intended. Stone heard it, sit- 
ting, rigid as his name, with his eyes fixed on 
the ground. At last he said, X 

“Is he alive?” 

“No—dead many years ago, mamma told 
me.” 
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The soldier started a little. 

‘* How did he die—how did she say he died ?” 
asked he, after a pause, 

“He was drowned in the Hoogly. But 
there’s Nurse beckoning. I must run. Good- 
by.” G 

‘*Good-by ;” and Stone sat where she had 
left him, pondering. 

t: Dead—drowned !” he repeated to himself, 
and then laughed. ‘Dead, years ago! Well, 
it’s all trne—all true; and better so.” 

He rosc, hearing the rumble of distant car- 
riage-wheels, and hurried by a short cut to a 
corncr of the park, where he gencrally lingered 
at this hour, behind a thick holly bush which 
was near the park gates. Thence he could 
watch Mrs. Wanderdecken drive slowly through 
in her phaeton, or brougham, or landaulet—she 
had an endless variety of carriages—but always 
alone, always dull, as if nothing ever had given 
or could give her pleasure in this world. 

When she had passed, Stone started up from 
his hiding-place, and ranged wildly over bush 
and brake, like a man out of his senses, till he 
came out upon the common, where, seeing dc- 
cent laborers walking decently homeward in 
twos and threes, he also did the same, and soon 
found himself at Mrs. Fox’s door. 

The good woman had been very kind to him, 
though, as she told confidentially to all her 
neighbors, she thought him a little ‘‘ cracked.” 
But as he was qnite harmless, and paid his bill 
regularly—every morning, because, he said, no 
one knew what might happen before night—she 
did not object to have him staying with her. 
He had his meals in her parlor; gave hardly 
any trouble; went early to bed, and was late to 
rise; never complaining of either his food or 
his lodging. He took-very little notice of any 
body, yet there was in him a pathetic gentle- 
ness, which won the heart of every creature— 
certainly every woman—who had any thing to 
do with him. 

“TIl be bound he has seen better days, and 
had folk mighty fond of him some time,” was 
Mrs. Fox’s deliberate opinion. ‘‘What has 
brought him to this pass, goodness knows.” 

“Drink perhaps,” somebody suggested. 

But Mrs. Fox indignantly repelled this ac- 
cusation, though she owned he sometimes look- 
ed as if he had been drinking, and, besides his 
tobacco, there was now and then a queer smell 
in his room, like a druggist’s shop. But it was 
not brandy, she was certain: nothing ever pass- 
ed his lips but water in her sight, and, if out of 
it, she would soon have discovered the fact, for 
she was a great lover of temperance, even 
though she kept a public house. 

So, much as they talked him over, the little 
circle which revolved round the “Goat and 
Compasses” could come to no conclusion about 
John Stone, except that he was ‘‘ rather queer,” 
but certainly not sufficiently crazy to be treated 
as a lunatic. Still, they let him alone as much 
as possible; all, save the good landlady, who, 
partly from a love of patronizing, and partly 
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through real kindness, took him in her charge 
entirely, and, it must be owned, very devotedly. 

“ Mrs. Fox, what is the earliest train to Lon- 
don to-morrow ?” 

She was so amazed at the question that she 
forgot her ordinary deference, which rather in- 
creased than diminished the more she had to 
do with “ Mr.” (as she now always called him) 
Stone. 

‘* My dear soul, you don’t mean to say you’re 
going up to London ?” 

Yes” 

“ Well, I'm glad of it. It'll amuse you, may- 
be. Isit for good, or only for a day or two?” 

“ Only for a day or two. ‘For good,’ as yon 
say, Iam not likely to go any where, I shall 
leave my traps with you, and return very soon. 
Come, come, I dare say in your heart you’re not 
sorry to be rid of me.” 

The old woman shook her head with one of 
her sententious remarks. 

tt Them as their friends is glad to get rid of, 
Mr. Stone, are generally those as have never 
tried to make ’em want’em. You’re no trouble 
here—quite a pleasure; and you'd better stop 
with me till you goes back direct to your own 
folks,” 
` This latter was a thrust, deliberate and prn- 
dential; for she often felt her responsibility very 
great, and would have been really thankful to 
find out something definite respecting the lone- 
ly, sickly man, who might at any time fall ill, 
or even die upon her hands; but Stone took no 
notice of what she had said. Indeed, after the 
matter of the train was fixed, ‘he scarcely spoke 
another word, but smoked incessantly till he 
went to bed. 

He was very late up, so late that he nearly 
missed his breakfast and his chance of a lift to 
the station in the butcher’s cart, which Mrs. 
Fox had kindly arranged for him. And as 
she started him off he looked so haggard, so 
feeble, that she shook her head more ominous- 
ly than ever, 

“ He’ll go off some day like the snuff of a 
candle. I wish I knew who his friends were, 
and I’d write to ’em, with his leave or without 
it, that’s all.” 

But the busy and the poor have not too much 
time even for compassion, and before Stone was 
a mile away even his kindly hostess had for- 
gotten him. 

Not a thought from her, or any human being, 
followed the solitary soldier as he took his jour- 
ney, and at length found himself dropped into 
the wild whirl of London streets, which he trod 
with an uncertain step and dazed bewildered 
air, as of a man who had never been there be- 
fore, or so many ygars ago that his experience 
was no help to him now whatever. 

Besides all this, he had at first a frightened 
look, as if he expected continually to be recog- 
nized or spoken to—a fancy which country peo- 
ple often have, till they understand London bet- 
ter, London—that mad Babel—so crowded, 
yet so intensely lonely, that among the myriads 
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one jostles against, to meet a known face is al- 
most an impossible chance. So he was drifted 
on—this atom, this nomad, this forlorn bit of 
humanity—in the great human tide that went 
surging right and left down either side the 
street. Gradually he let himself be swept on 
by it, as unimportant and unnoticed as a bubble 
down a stream. 

He turned westward, more by instinct than 
design, apparently—for he walked like a man 
half blind and stunned. By slow degrees, how- 
ever, he seemed to grow accustomed to the 
crowd; breasted it less awkwardly and timor- 
ously, and looked around him a little, as if try- 
ing to recollect the places he saw—above all, to 
recollect himself. : 

Thus he got on as far as the Cheapside cor- 
ner leading to St. Paul’s Church-yard, when the 
sudden boom of the great cathedral bell, strik- 
ing eleven o’clock, sent such a shock through 
his frail, nervous frame, that he leaned stagger- 
ing against a shop-window. 

‘Hollo, man, are you drunk, or what ?” cried 
a passer-by, catching hold of him, but meeting 
no answer, no resistance, let him go again. 
‘¢You’re ill, Sir. You’d better get into a cab 
and go home ;” but there was no cab at hand, so 
the stranger hailed an omnibus which Stone 
silently indicated as it passed, and civilly helped 
him into it, perhaps feeling that he was safer 
among companions than alone. 

The omnibus was full of the usual average of 
omnibus passengers, all busy and self-absorbed, 
every one going his own way, and paying little 
heed to his neighbor. Nobody noticed Stone, 
who turned his face to the glass and watched 
the gliding by of the various familiar objects 
along the great western outlet from the city. 
They were scarcely changed. London looked 
precisely as he had left it, even after this long 
interval of years. It seemed only yesterday 
that,he had taken his last omnibus ride home- 
ward on this very route, the day he left En- 
gland, a young man, with life all before him 
and nothing behind. Now? 

Well, we all of us must meet such crises; 
times when some sharp, sudden curve of the 
river of life brings us face to face with the lost 
past, and we stand and gaze on it for a moment 
or two—startled, saddened, or smitten with in- 
tolerable pain—then, knowing it irrecoverable, 
turn our backs upon it, and go on, like our 
neighbors, our inevitable way. 

Most men, who have at all neared their half 
century of existence, can understand this feel- 
ing; but then few have such a past to look back 
upon as John Stone. 

He rode on a good distance, and then got out 
and walked through the quietest and least fre- 
quented streets of the West-End, losing himself 
several times. The only place he stopped at 
was, oddly enougħ, an upholsterer’s shop, in 
the window of which there happened to be for 
sale a large swing glass. Stone looked at him- 
self in it, carefully, from head to foot. 

His was a figure certainly peculiar, but not 
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peculiar enough to attract notice among the 
many odd fishes who swim safely and unob- 
served through London streets. Spare and 
short—the shortest stature admissible by the 
regulation height of the army—the faded scar- 
let just glimmering under his gray coat, the for- 
aging cap pulled closely over his brows, and the 
rest of his face almost hidden by his spectacles 
and long beard, any special personal appearance 
he had was so conéealed that his own mother 
might have passed him in the street and not 
have known him. 

Apparently, he satisfied himself as to the re- 
sult of his self-examination, for shortly, paying 
no heed to the jeer of a small London boy that 
‘* P’raps he’d know that ’ere party agin when he 
met him,” Stone turned away from the mirror 
and passed on—walking much more confidently 
than before. 

He reached at last Brook Street, that favorite 
habitat of physicians and other strictly respect- 
able but not ultra-fashionable people, and walk- 
ed right down it till he came to Dr. Stedman’s 
door. 

A quiet, unpretending door it was, and be- 
longing to one of those small houses, at least 
much smaller than the rest, which are some- 
times to be found in this neighborhood. The 
brougham standing opposite to it was of the 
same character; a neat doctor’s carriage, ar- 
ranged with all appliances for books, etc.—evi- 
dently that of a man who works too hard not to 
economize time as well as money by every pos- 
sible expedient. The coachman, a decent eld- 
erly man—one of those servants who are not 
only thoroughly respectable, but confer respect- 
ability on their employers—sat on his box, wait- 
ing patiently for his master. 

He had not to wait long. Punctually at 
twelve o'clock Dr. Stedman came out, and 
stood on the door-step talking to a poor wo- 
man who had just run up to him: so that the 
soldier, if he wished it, had a full opportunity 
of observing the physician whom he had said 
he might consult some day. 

Dr. William Stedman—as his door-plate had 
it—was a tall, strongly-built, middle-aged gen- 
tleman: fair-featured—a little florid perhaps— 
but with the ruddiness of health only. He was 
muscular, but not stout, and very wholesome- 
looking, even though he was a doctor and lived 
in London. His mouth was placid, his eyes 
were kind. His whole appearance was that of 
a man who has fought his battle of life some- 
what hardly, but has got through the worst 
of it, and begins now to put a cheerful sickle 
into the harvest of his youth—to reap what he 
has sown, and prepare to go forth rejoicing 
with his sheaves. A season, often the very 
best and brightest of existence to such a man; 
and the very bitterest to a man who has come 
to his harvest-time with no harvest ready, and 
finds out the awful inexorable truth, that who- 
soever has sown the wind must reap the whirl- 
wind, 

While Dr. Stedman stood, talking to his pa- 
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tient or applicant—a very poorly-clad and sad- 
faced woman—John Stone watched him in- 
tently. He even crept on a little further, hold- 
ing by area railings as he went, that he might 
see him better; and so remained until the phy- 
sician, having finished his talk with the wo- 
man, dismissed her, and then, as with a second 
thought, called her back, took her into his car- 
riage, and drove away. 

When he was gone Stone clung to the rail- 
ings tight and fast. One of his violent fits of 
coughing seized him, and for a little he could 
hardly stand or speak. 

No one took any notice of him—those things 
are too common in London. He came to him- 
self soon, and then paused to consider what he 
should do. Bodily exhaustion guided him as 
much as any thing, and the horrible fear that 
he might drop in the street. He went into the 
nearest shop, a baker’s, and asked for a penny 
loaf and a glass of water. But after he had 
munched a few mouthfuls he put the food aside, 
and taking out of his pocket a queer little East- 
ern-looking box, which emitted a still queerer 
smell—not tobacco—he .extracted and ate a 
small fragment out of its contents. 

“ What’s that?” asked the baker’s wife, un- 
easily. ‘‘ Not poison ?” 

‘Oh no! It’s my physic—my food—my 
drink—my chief comfort in life, I assure you!” 
said Stone, in an excited manner, as laying down 
sixpence, and forgetting to take up the change, 
he hurried out of the shop, and was soon lost 
once more in the maze of London streets. 
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Lost—how sad a word it is—how sad and yet 
how common! And who are the lost? Not 
the dead—God keeps them: safe and sure; 
thongh how and where we know not, until we 
go the way they all have gone. But the living 
lost—the sinners, who have been over-tempted 
and have fallen—the sinned against, who have 
been hunted and tortured into crime—the weak 
ones, half good, half bad, with whom it seems 
the chance of a straw whether they shall take 
the right way or the wrong—who shall find 
them? He will one day, we trust; He who in 
His whole universe loses, finally, nothing. 

Poor Stone had much of this ‘‘ lost” look, as 
he wandered about London; uncertainly, idly, 
like a man who has given up all stake in life 
and takes no particular interest in any thing. 
Sometimes he stopped at a shop-window, gen- 
erally a print-shop, and vacantly gazed at its 
contents; but he never lingered long any where, 
and being in his exterior neither a beggar nor 
a rogue, but just up to the decent level which 
makes a man an object neither of fear nor com- 
passion to his fellow-creatures, he was not much 
noticed by any body, but just allowed to go his 
own way—to work or be idle—feed or starve— 
live or die, as it pleased himself and Providence. 

Wherever he wandered, during that long day, 
Stone always came back to the little house in 
Brook Street, hovering about it as a ghost might 
haunt its body’s grave; walking to and fro, some- 
times on one side of the street and then on the 
other, and watching every one who went in and 
out. 

There were many, for Dr. Stedman’s seemed 
both a full and a busy house. People were per- 
petually coming and going, not a few with those 
eager anxious countenances that are ever haunt- 
ing a doctor’s abode. He appeared to have a 
good practice, and to be not withont friends, for 
several daintily-dressed lady visitors called; and 
one or two gentlemen in carriages, grave, pro- 
fessional, eminently respectable — the sort of 
connections which gather round a man when 
he begins to rise in the world, and the world 
discovers that it may be rather proud of him 
than otherwise. 

John Stone the soldier saw all these things. 
Pacing the street, and sometimes, that he might 
awaken no suspicion, hanging about with other 
forlorn and shabby-looking loungers on area- 
steps and at shop-windows, he watched with 
hungry glances the continually opening door. 
Once, struck by a sudden impulse, he even 
went up to it, and laid his hand upon it, but 
just that minute two young lads came spring- 
ing up the steps behind him, all life and gay- 
ety. 

"« Hallo, here’s an old soldier. Did you want 
my father, eh, my man ?” looking into the stran- 
ger’s face with a frank bright smile which car- 
ried with it such a ghostly likeness that, after 
© moment’s eager glance at the lad, Stone, 
trembling like an aspen, shook his head in si- 
lent negative, and went shambling away. 

‘“They must be his boys, of conrse,” mut- 
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tered he to himself. ‘‘Such big lads! His 
boys. It seems like dreaming. But I'm al- 
ways dreaming.” And he laughed, but the 
laugh was half a moan. 

After a few minutes the two lads reappeared, 
bringing out with them in triumph a little lady, 
well furred and cloaked, and evidently prepared 


to meet the still damp day and enjoy it as much. 


as either of her sons. For mother and sons 
they were, there was no mistaking that. The 
elder gave her his arm, patronizingly and ten- 
derly, as if it were a new right which he was 
rather proud of claiming, while the younger 
walked beside her, seizing by force her umbrella 
and bag, and flourishing them about with great 
liveliness. Both lads were so full of them- 
selves, and of her, guarding her on either side, 
and enjoying her company with undisguised de- 
light, that they were rather regardless of pass- 
ers-by, and the elder brushed past Stone some- 
what roughly. 

“Take care, Julius,” said the lady, in a gen- 
tle, feminine voice, fit to win over any number 
of boys, and yet rule them too, for there was 
neither weakness nor indecision in it. Then 
turning to the soldier, she added, ‘‘I beg your 
pardon, my son did not mean to be rude to you.” 

Stone made no reply, and after a passing 
glance at him she walked on. However, ere 
crossing the street, she looked back and said a 
word or two to her second son, who immediate- 
ly came and spoke to him, civilly and kindly. 

‘t Are you not well? Is there any thing I 
can do for you ?” 

‘*No, nothing. Let me alone !” said Stone, 
sharply, and hurried away. 

A few minutes after, however, he was haunt- 
ing the same street—the same door. Almost 
that instant the doctor drove up to it, when two 
little lads, not long past babyhood, going out 
with their nurse, blockedhis way. 

‘t Papa, papa!” rose in unison, a perfect shriek 
of welcome. 

Dr. Stedman stopped and tossed them up, 
one after another, in his strong arms. 

** My Castor and Pollux, is it you ?” 

‘¢ We're not Castor and Pollux, we’re David 
and Jonathan. Papa, give us another toss.” 

“Not to-day, Im very busy. Run away, 
Gemini. Nurse, is mamma-at home ?” 

And hearing she was not, a momentary cloud 
erossed his face. 

‘¢ Ah, well, she’ll be back by dinner-time, 
and so shall I. Tell her so.” And he hurried 
in with the preoccupied look of a man who has 
no idle moments to lose. “Very soon he came 
Out again, and was hastening to his carriage, 
when his quick eye caught sight of the figure 
leaning against his area-railings. 

“Did you want me, my good man? Any 
message? Are you a patient of mine?” 

« Wo,” 

‘tI don’t remember your face. But you look 
ill. I am unfortunately in haste,” taking out 
his watch; ‘‘ but still I could spare fully three 
minutes, if you wanted to consult me,” . 
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‘* Good-afternoon, then.” 

‘t Good-afternoon.” 

Preoccupied as he evidently was, the kind 
physician gave one half-compassionate glance 
behind him, then closed his carriage-door and 
drove away. John Stone stood in the street 
alone. 

Yes, quite alone now—alone as few men ever 
are until their death. He had come hither with 
no definite intention heyond the natural impulse 
of most men, to see old places and familiar faces 
again. Afterward, driven by some vague yearn- 
ing, some last clinging to this world and all its 
tender ties, he had experimentalized thus on a 
mere chance, hardly knowing whether he wished 
to succeed or fail. He had failed. 

It was neither improbable nor unnatural that 
he should have done so, and yet the certainty 
of it smote him hard. 

‘t I am quite safe,” he said, bitterly. ‘‘No- 
body knows me, JI may go among them all as 
harmless asa ghost.” 

And not unlike a ghost he felt—a poor, wan- 
dering ghost revisiting the upper world, where 
his place was ngo as completely filled up as, 
perchance, even the best-beloved, most honored 
dead would find theirs, could they return after 
a season to the hearths they sat at, the friends 
and kindred who once loved them so well; ay, 
and love them still, only with a different sort 
of love. It seems sad, and yet it is but a law 
of nature, most righteous, most merciful, if we 
look at it as we believe our dead do, grieving 
no more, either over themselves or us, but re- 
joicing in their new and perfect existence. 

But Stone was a living man still, and he 
found his lot hard to bear; yet it was, in some 
sense, his own choosing. He had slipped away, 
first in madness, and then with a stunned indif- 
ference to life and all its duties; suffering him- 
self to drop without a struggle into the great 
sea of sorrow, which at some crisis in our lives 
is ever ready to overwhelm each one of us, It 
had closed over him. He had gained his de- 
sire. Years of oblivion had rolled between, 
changing the terrible present into a harmless 
past; and now his own place and his own peo- 
ple knew him no more. 

He turned into Hanover Square, and walked 
round and round it, in the gloom of the early 
dusk, avoiding the houses, and keeping to the 
inner circle, where a white frosty fog hung over 
the trees like a shroud. 

“It’s all right,” he muttered, talking to him- 
self, as was his habit—the habit of most solitary 
people. ‘‘ They are happy, perfectly happy, as 
they deserve to be. They have wholly forgot- 
ten me. Of course; they could not but forget. 
What was there to remember except pain? And 
yet—oh Will! Kind, loving, good old Will!” 

A sharp sob broke his words. Ashamed, he 
turned to see if any chance passer-by was near 
him; but there was no one. The place was as 
London squares are on a winter evening—lone- 
ly as a desert. 
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‘Five sons the child said he had. Plenty 
to keep up the name—the honest, honorable 
name—which he used to say I should make fa- 
mous some day. I? Whata mockery it seems 
now! Five sons. Not a bad help for a man 
when he gets old. That eldest—the big fellow, 
so like his father—must be the one that was the 
baby. She used to pet him and play with him.” 

He ground his teeth as he spoke, and talking 
to himself no more, sped on round and round 
the circle, like a man possessed; sometimes 
stopping from sheer exhaustion, and then hur- 
rying on again as if there were an evil spirit 
behind him. At length, quite worn out, he 
crawled back to the old spet—the bright little 
house in Broek Street. 

It looked doubly bright in the now thickly 
gathering darkness of the street. The Vene- 
tian blinds had been drawn down, bat not 
closed, so that any one looking through the in- 
terstices could see into the room quite plainly. 

A cozy dining-room, warm and cheerful; 
gilt-framed prints shining on the crimson-pa- 
pered walls; a large book-case at one end; a 
mirror and side-board, garnished with what 
looked like presentation platg, goblets, a claret- 
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jug, etc., on the other; between, the shining, 
white-spread family dinner-table, with chairs 
all round it, evidently meant to be filled as full - 
as it could hold. Standing on the hearth-rug, 
apparently waiting and watching, but knitting 
still—for the fire-light flickered on the glancing 
needles, and made a star of light out of one 
fine diamond which glittered on the rapid little 
hands—was a figure that looked like the good 
fairy, the presiding genius, the guardian angel 
of the whole. 

She was a little person, thin and fragile, more 
so perhaps than a matron should be, and her 
face was not without a look of care—or rather 
the faint reflex of care gone by. And when it 
fell into repose there was, as there is in almost 
all faces past their youth, a slight sadness, 
enough to make you feel that she had felt and 
understood sorrow. Her hair was already whit- 
ening under her little lace cap, and her black 
silk dress had not the slightest pretense of girl- 
ishness about it. Yet there was a youthfulness, 
light and gay, and an almost childish sweetness 
in both face and figure, that withstood all the 
wear and tear of time. It made folk say, even 
ordinary friends, but especially her boys and 
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her husband, *“* Ah, mamma will never be an 
old woman!” No, never: for while her heart 
beat it would be a young heart still. When, 
more than once, at the sound of wheels she 
lifted up her face to listen, the brightness that 
came into her eyes was like that of a girl hear- 
ing the lover’s footstep outside the door. 

Stone watched her, clinging meanwhile to 
the railings, grasping them hard, as if the cold 
iron had been a warm, loving hand. Perhaps 
for a minute his heart misgave him—his bitter, 
cynical, unbelieving heart. One step, one word, 
and might he not pass out of the loneliness and 
cold into—what? Would it be a welcome? 
After all these years, all this change, would it 
be a welcome? He looked down on his rags— 
they were becoming such, for his money was 
dwindling away; he put his hand to his head, 
where the deadly food which he had been chew- 
ing at intervals since morning was slowly but 
surely confusing his faculties, making him more 
and more unfit for and averse to all society, or 
any thing that might snatch him out of the 
drugged nocturnal elysium which alone enabled 
him to bear the torments of the day. 

*‘No—no; toolate! To them I should only 
be a burden and a shame. Better as it is— 
better as it is.” 

And just as the doctor’s carriage drove up, 
and the door, opening of itself, showed a dainty 
head leaning anxiously forward from the light- 
ed hall, Stone slunk back hastily, and staggered 
away, round the street corner, into the misty 
square, 

Half an hour afterward he crawled back 
again, but by that time the Venetian blind had 
been closed; the house was all dark. Only 
through an inch of the upper sash, which was 
left open for air—it was such a small house for 
a large family—the hungry, weary, shivering 
man fancied he could hear the clatter of knives 
and, forks, the chatter of lively voices, of pa- 
rents and children, around the cheerful dinner- 
table, where all met together after the labors 
and pleasures of the day. 

*¢ Will !—Edna !”—he called, but faintly, and 
as hopeless of reply as a bodiless spirit might 
feel, vainly trying to make itself known to the 
living flesh and blood unto whom it was once 
so near. ‘‘ Will—Edna—you were fond of me 
once, and I was fond of you. I'll not harm 
you, or trouble you. Be happy! It is quite 
true—I am dead, dead. Good-by!” 

He hurried away, and was soon lost in Lon- 
don streets—the glaring, splendid, wicked, mis- 
erable streets—once more. Lost!—lost!—lost! 


—— a 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


‘* Mama, only listen.” 

‘* Please do, mammy darling!” 

“í Lovey! we'll be so good.” 

‘* Children, will yon hold your tongues, and 
not speak more than three at a time? The dear 
old mother is perfectly deafened with you.” 


Mrs. Stedman smiled at her eldest son—her 
“right hand,” as she often called him—her 
grave, kind, helpful Julius; but it being, as he 
said, quite impossible for her to hear herself 
speak just then, she only shook her head with 
a Burleigh-like solemnity, and waited till the 
outburst subsided. 

She had all her young flock at home for the 
holidays, which, especially in winter, most mo- 
thers will recognize as a position not the easiest 
in the world. Yet Edna was well fitted to. be 
the mother of boys. Within her tiny feminine 
body lurked a spirit nnconquerable even by the 
husband who adored her, and the sons who in- 
herited their own from her. Bright, brave, 
active, decided, she had learned to hold her 
own in the midst of the most tumultuous state 
of things, as she did this day. And however 
gently she might utter it, all knew and recog- 
nized that her yea was yea, and her nay nay. 
No one ever attempted to gainsay or dispute 
either. 

There are bad women—God have mercy on 
them! fallen angels, worse than any men—by 
whom lovers, husbands, sons, are led on to de- 
struction: but almost worse than these are weak 
women, who have sufficient good in them to 
make them half loved while they are wholly 
despised, by the men belonging to them. Now, 
whether Mrs. Stedman’s sons loved her or not, 
it was at once seen that they respected her; 
respected her as gentle, wise firmness is ever 
respected; and relied on her, as upon quiet 
strength, whether of man or woman, children 
always learn to rely. 

Silence being restored, she said— 

“No, boys; I am very sorry for you, but 
you can not go skating to-day. The ice is not 
thick enough.” 

“ But, mamma, I saw ever so many on it 
when Bob and I took Cæsar down to the Ser- 
pentine after breakfast.” 

“You did not go on it yourselves?” 

“Of course not. We promised, you know,” 
said Will, with an injured air, at which his mo- 
ther patted him on the shoulder tenderly. 

‘¢'That’s my good boy—my good boys, whom 
I can always rely on. Itis hard for you, I al- 
low that; and many harum-scarum fool-hardy 
lads may tell you your mother is a great cow- 
ard—” 

“t No, no, no!” cried all the lads in chorus, 
and declared she was the ‘‘pluckiest” little 
mother that ever lived. 

“ Very well,” she answered, laughing; “I 
am glad you think so.” And then seriously, 
‘t No, boys, I hope I can bear inevitable risks, 
nor do I shrink from lawful dangers. Julius 
will have one of these days to take his turn at 
the fever hospital; Will may go in for a Civil 
Service examination, and be off to India; and 
Robert turn sheep farmer in Australia, as soon 
as his schooling is done. ITI hinder none of 
you from risking life in doing your duty; but 
I will hinder you, so long as you are in my care, 
from throwing away your lives in any reckless 
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EDNA AND HER SONS. 


manner. A pleasant. thing for papa and me 
if yon went out this forenoon, and were brought 
home at dinner-time—drowned !” 

‘Jn says I’m born to be hanged, and so I 
shall never be drowned,” observed Bob, dryly. 

“Drowned,” repeated Will, meditatively. 
Will was the clever one of the family; always 
striking out new and brilliant ideas. ‘‘It would 
be a curious thing to try what drowning is like. 
People say it is the easiest death that any one 
can die—quite pleasant indeed. Mamma, did 
you ever know- any body who was drowned ?” 

“Hush!” said the eldest brother, quick to 
notice the slightest shadow in his mother’s face. 
“ You forget Uncle Julius was drowned.” 

No more questions were asked. Though the 
children knew no particulars, they were well 
aware that over the life and death of this un- 
known uncle, their father’s only brother, hung 
a tender sad mystery, which made their mother 
grave whenever his name was mentioned ; and 
their father sometimes looked at Will, who was 
thought to resemble him—looked, and turned 
away with a sigh. And when sometimes, being 
deluded, as fathers delight to be, into telling 
tales of his own boyhood to his boys, these ad- 


ventures chanced to include Uncle Julius, he 
would break off abruptly, and his hearty merri- 
ment changed into the saddest silence. Also 
the elders noticed that, except concerning those 
boyish days, their father never spoke much of 
Uncle Julius. Whether the latter had done 
something “‘nanghty,” though nobody ever 
hinted at such a thing, or whether he had been 
very unhappy or very unfortunate, the lads could 
none of them satisfactorily decide, though they 
often held long arguments with one another on 
the subject. But one thing was quite clear— 
Uncle Julius must have been a remarkable per- 
son, and very deeply loved by both their pa- 
rents. 

So, being boys trained from babyhood in the 
sweet tact which springs from lovingness, they 
let Will’s malapropes remark pass by without 
comment, and hung round their mother caress- 
ingly till they brought her back to her own 
bright self again. 

« Yes,” -she said, langhing, ‘‘you are very 
good boys, I own, though you do worry mamma 
pretty well sometimes.” 

“Do we, darling? We'll never do so any 
more,” 
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“Oh no, not till the next time. There, 
there, you babies.” 

And she resigned her little fur-slippered foot 
for the twins to cuddle—the rosy, fat, good- 
tempered twins, rolling about like Newfound- 
land puppies on the hearth-rug—laid one hand 
on Bob’s light curls, suffered Will to seize the 
other, and leaned her head against the tall 
shoulder of her eldest son, who petted his mo- 
ther just as if she had been a beautiful young 
lady. Thus “subdivided,” as she eo it, 
Edna stood among her five sons; and any 
stranger observing her might have thought she 
had never had a care. But such a perfect life 
is impossible; and the long gap of years that 
there was between Robert and. the twins, to- 
gether with one little curl—that, wrapped in 
silver paper, lay always at the bottom of the 
mother’s housekeeping purse—could have told 
a different tale. 

However, this was her own secret, hidden 
in her heart. When with her children, she 
was as merry as any one of them all. 

‘Come now,” said she, ‘‘since you are such 
good boys, and give up cheerfully your pleas- 
ures, not because mother wishes it, but because 
it is right—” - 

« And also because mother wishes it,” lov- 
ingly remarked Julius. 

“ Well, well, I accept it as such; and in re- 
turn I’ll make you all a handsome present—of 
my.whole afternoon.” 

Here uprose a shout of delight, for every one 
knew that the most valuable gift their mother 
could bestow on them was her time, always so 
- well filled up, and hersbright, blithe, pleasant 
company. 

“It is settled then, boys. Now decide. 
Where will you take me to? Only it should 
be some nice warm place. Mother can not 
stand the cold quite as yon boys do. You 
must remember she is not so young as she used 
to be.” 

‘*She is—she is!” cried the sons in indig- 
nant love; and the eldest pressed her to his 
warm young breast almost with the tears in his 
eyes. ‘That deep affection—almost a passion— 
which sometimes exists between an eldest son 
and his mother was evidently very strong here. 

“I know what place mamma would like best 
—next best to a run into the country, where, 
of course, we can’t go now—I propose the Na- 
tional Gallery.” 

Which was rather good of Bob, who, of 
himself, did not care two-pence for pictures; 
and when the others seconded the motion, and 
it was carried unanimously, his mother smiled 
a special ‘‘ Thank you” to him, which raised the 
lad’s spirits exceedingly. 

It was a lively walk through the Christmas 
streets, bright with holly and evergreens, and 
resplendent with every luxury that the shops 
could offer to Christmas purchasers. But 
Edna’s boys bought nothing, and asked for 
nothing. They and she looked at all these 
treasures with delighted but unenvious eyes. 
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They had been brought up as a poor man’s 
children, even as she was a poor man’s wife— 
educated from boyhood in that noble self-deni- 
a] which scorns to crave for any thing which it 
can not justly have. There was less need for 
carefulness now, and every time the mother 
looked at them—the five jewels of her matron 
crown—she thanked God that they would nev- 
er be dropped into the dust of poverty; that, 
humanly speaking, there would be enough forth- 
coming, both money and influence, all of their 
father’s own righteous earning, to set them fair- 
ly afloat in the world—before William and she 
laid down their heads together in the quiet sleep 
after toil—of which she began to think perhaps 
a little more than she used to do, years ago. 

Yet when the boys would stop her before 
tempting jewelers’ or linen-drapers’ shops, mak- 
ing her say what she liked best, Edna would 
answer to each boy’s questions as to what he 
should give her ‘* when he got rich—” 

‘Nothing, my darling, nothing. I think 
your father and I are the richest people in al! 
this world.” 

And when she got into the National Gallery, 
and more than one person turned to look after 
her—the little mother with suth a lot of tall 
boys—Mrs. Stedman carricd her head more 
erect than usual, and a Cornelia-like conceited- 
ness dimpled round her mouth. Then, she 
being slightly fatiguaed—she was not the very 
strongest little woman in the world—Julius 
settled her carefully in the most comfortable 
seat he could find, and left her there in the 
midst of the pre-Raphaelite saints and martyrs, 
and medieval Holy Families, to spend some 
quiet minutes in pleasures which throughout 
her busy life had been so rare. For many of 
Edna’s special tastes, as well as her husband’s, 
had been of necessity smothered down. In the 
long uphill struggle of their early married life 
luxuries had been impossible. During all the 
years when her little ones were young she had 
read few books, scarcely seen a picture, and 
confined her country pleasures to watching the 
leaves bud and grow green and fall, in Hyde 
Park or Kensington Gardens, It was rarely 
that the busy mother got even a few minutes’ 
rest like this to go back to the day-dreams of 
her youth—now fading away in the realities, 
sad or sweet, of her maturer days. 

She almost felt like a girl again, as after a 
brief rest she rose, and took leisurely the cir- 
cuit of the room, where many an old familiar 
picture looked at her with ghostly eyes—pic- 
tures fixed on her memory during the days 
when Letty and Julius, she and William, used 
to haunt this place. The years between seemed 
to collapse into nothing, and for a moment or 
two she felt almost as she felt then—at the ont- 
set of her life, in the tender dawn of her love: 
her heart full of hope that colored every thing 
rose-hue, and faith in God and man that never 
knew a cloud. 

Well, that time had gone by for them all 
four. She and William were middle-aged pa- 
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rents now; Letty and Julius—poor Letty! poor | go round together while I sit still. 


Julius !—she hardly knew which to grieve over 
most, the living or the dead. 

So had passed all these passing shows of mor- 
tal life, fleet as a shadow that departeth; and 
still the fair Saint Catherine stood beside her 
wheel, smiling her martyr’s smile, and Del Pi- 
ombo’s ghostly Lazarus arose out of the dark 
sepulchre, and the numberless Madonnas who 
used to thrill Edna’s heart with an exquisite 
foreboding of what mother-bliss must be, sat, 
calm as ever, holding their Divine children in 
their arms—always children, who never grew 
up, never died. And Edna thought of her 
own little lost baby—her one girl-baby of three 
months old—and tried to fancy how she looked 
now, perhaps not unlike these. Continually, 
among all her living children—her perpetual 
daily blessings—came the memory of this one, 
a blessing too, as our dead should always be to 
us, more and more perhaps the older we grow, 
sinee they bridge over the gulf between us and 
the world unseen. Edna was not the less a 
happy and a cheerful mother, that besides all 
these breathing, laughing, loving children, she 
had still another child—a little silent angel, 
waiting for her in the celestial land. 

While she was thinking of these things in 
her own peaceful way, and enjoying the old de- 
licious atmosphere of beauty and grace, which 
had been the fairy-land of her youth, her boy 
Robert, after romping about, tormenting altern- 
ately his two elders and the twins, eame back 
to her. 

‘‘ Mamma,” said he, in a loud whisper, * there’s 
a very grand lady staring at yon, and has been 
for ever so long. She looks as if she wanted to 
speak to you, but couldn’t make up her mind. 
Do you know her?” 

Edna looked round. No mistaking the state- 
ly figure, the sweeping satin robes. 

‘Yes, I know her,” blushing while she spoke, 
and startled at the difficulty of explaining to 
her boy that it was her own flesh and blood 
sister, as near to her as Julius or Will to him, 
who thus met her, looked, and—would she pass 
by? ‘*I know her, Robert, but do not let us 
turn that way. She has seen me; she ean 
come and speak to me if she chooses. It is 
your aunt, Mrs. Vanderdecken.” 

‘‘Oh!” said Bob, with diffieulty repressing 
a whistle. ‘‘ What a stunning woman she is! 
But why doesn’t she eome and speak to you, 
mamma—’ 

‘¢ Hinsh, she is coming.” 

She came, slow and stately, and held ont her 
hand with a patronizing air. 

‘You here, Edna? I thought- you never 
went any where.” 

tt Oh yes, I do sometimes, when my children 
carry me off with them. And you—who would 
have expected to find you here?” 

‘*T came with my little girl. She is learning 
drawing under a celebrated artist—a lady artist 
of course, who brings her here once a week or 
so to study the old masters. I leave them to 


I don’t 
eare for pictures.” 

Edna was silent. 

“ Besides, I am rather glad to give the child 
something to amuse her, for she has been rather 
mopy of late.” o 

‘¢ Not ill, I hope ?” 

‘*¢QOh no, only cross. Do your children nev- 
er take sullen or obstinate fits, Edna? and how 
do you contrive to manage them? I wish you 
could teach me how to manage mine,” and Mrs. 
Vanderdecken sighed. 

‘ While speaking her distantly polite manner 
had changed into a sort of querulous appeal— 
Letty’s old helplessness and habit of leaning 
upon every body, especially her sister. She 
made room for Mrs. Stedman beside her with 
something of a sisterly air. 

Now Edna and her husband, without much 
speaking, had tacitly made up their minds on 
the subject of the Vanderdeckens. They both 
felt that ties of blood, so far as the duty of 
showing kindness goes, are never abrogated— 
but intimacy is a different thing. To keep up 
a show of respect where none exists—of love 
when it has been long killed dead—is the mer- 
est folly, or worst, falsehood. The doctor’s 
wife had not an atom of pride in her, and the 
condescending airs of her magnificent sister 
fell upon her perfectly harmless, almost unper- 
ceived, but Letty’s total ignoring of the past, 
and meeting her, both on the two former occa- 
sions and to-day, as indifferently as if she were 
a common acquaintance, was such a mockery 
of kinship that she who had believed in. flesh 


and blood ties with the,passionate fervor of all - 


loving hearts—until they are forced into disbe- 
lief—drew back within herself, utterly repelled 


and wounded—nntil she heard that sigh: Then ' 


she said, kindly— ~° 

tt Letty, if I can help or advise you I would 
gladly do it. I have been a mother so many 
years now.” 

“ Ah, yes. How many children have yon? 
I quite forget. But they are all boys. Now, 
I do think one girl is more trouble than half a 
dozen boys; at least, if she is such a self-willed 
little puss as mine. I often tell Gertrude I wish 
when she was a baby I had broken that obsti- 
nate will of hers.” 

‘t Don’t say so,” replied Edna, earnestly. ‘I 
like my children to have a will of their own. 
I would never break it—only guide it.” 

“But do they obey you? Are they at all 
afraid of you? Gertrnde is not one bit afraid 
of me.” 

“ Children that obey from fear mostly turn 
out either hypocrites or cowards. We rule 
ours by the pure sense of right. God's will, 
which we try to teach them, is the real will to 
be obeyed, far beyond either their father’s or 
mine.” 

‘¢ Ah, I can’t understand you—TI never could. 
But Edna” —falling into the confidential tone of 
old days—‘‘ what would you do if one of your 
children had formed an acquaintance which you. 
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objected to, though yon could not absolutely 
forbid it, and let you argue as you might with 
them they wouldn’t give it up?” 

‘¢ Robert,” whispered his mother, ‘‘ run back 
and stay with your brothers fora little. I want 
to talk to your aunt.” € 

And Robert, though dying 
obeyed. 

“There, your boy obeys you in a minute, 
Edna. Now I might reason with my girl for 
an hour on the subject of that horrid old sol- 
dier. But I will just tell you the whole mat- 
ter.” ` 

She drew closer to Mrs. Stedman, and in 
vexed and injured tones explained, in her own 
lengthy and contradictory fashion, how Gertrude 
had made acquaintance with some poor invalid- 
ed soldier who lived in the village, had taken a 
great fancy to him, and now that he was laid 
up ill at his lodgings wanted to go and see him. 
When refused, she had sulked and fretted till 
she made herself quite ill. 

“The child must have a tender heart,” re- 
marked Edna. 

“Of course she has, and I'm sure F} encour- 
age it as muoh as possible. In her position she 


with curiosity, 


will have to be very charitable, so I always take 
her with me on district visiting, and put her 
name down below my own in subscription lists. 
But this is quite another matter. I told her I 
would give the poor man money, or send him 
his dinner every day, but as to her going to see 
him, it was quite impossible. Why, he lodges 
at a small public house.” 

“t Is he a bad man, or a man of low charac- 
ter?” 
s often are. But 
in truth general- 
ly came out at the tail end of° Mrs. Vander- 
decken’s confidences—‘‘I don’t like to say too 
much against him, for he certainly once saved 
the child’s life—pulled her from under a rail- 
way train; and though I must own he has tak- 
en no advantage of this as yet, I mean in ex- 
torting: money, still he might do so, and that 
would make Mr. Vanderdecken so angry.” 
_ “Jndeed! but you, I should have thought—” 

‘‘ Ah, Edna, one a a rich woman 
because one is married toa rich man. I have 
every thing I want—can run up'Dills to any 
amount, but—would you believe it ?—I rarely 
have a sovereign in my pocket to do what I 
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like with. Not that I think Mr. Vanderdecken 
means to be unkind; it's just his way; the way 
of all men, I suppose.” 

“Not all,” said Edna, and thought of her 
own open-handed Will, who trusted her with 
every thing; who, like herself, never wantonly 
wasted a penny, and therefore had always an 
honest pound to spare for those that needed. 
And she looked with actual pity at her sister— 
so wealthy, yet so helplessly poor. ‘Yes, I 
can see yours is not an easy position. But 
does the child still fret? What does her fa- 
ther say ?” 

Oh, he knows nothing at all about it. 
We never tell papa any thing. At least,” no- 
ticing Edna’s intense surprise, ‘‘ we are obliged 
to be very careful what we tell him. You see, 
_ Edna, my marriage is not exactly like yours. 
I being so very much younger than Mr. Van- 
derdecken, and perhaps—well, perhaps a little 
more taking in my appearance,” she smiled 
complacently, ‘‘he is apt to be just a bit jealous. 
He can not bear the least reference to my old 
ties, which accounts for my not seeing as much 
of you, dear, as I might do.” 

I understand,” replied Edna, gravely. 

« And to tell the whole truth,” it was drop- 
ping out bit by bit, ‘‘if I were to say to bim 
that that poor soldier came from Calcutta, as 
Gertrude informs me he did, my husband, who 
has never forgotten the—the rather peculiar 
circumstances of my marriage, would be quite 
furious. It’s natural perhaps, but,” with a 
martyr-like sigh, ‘‘of course it is a little awk- 
ward for me.” ; 

“ A little awkward !” Edna Stedman turned 
upon her sister full, steady, indignant eyes. “A 
little awkward !” she repeated, and stopped. 

And this was all that remained of the past; 
the terrible tragedy which even yet she and'her 
husband could hardly bear to speak of; the 
agony of suspense which had darkened their 
life for months and years, until it was ended 
by receiving chance evidence which convinced 
them that Julius was not lost, but dead. His 
story was brief enough. On coming down to 
meet his betrothed at the ship, and finding her 
gone—she having quitted it at the Cape of 
Good Hope to be married to Mr. Vanderdeck- 
en—he had suddenly disappeared. 

Disappeared totally, leaving his lodgings just 
as they vere iine on the table, in an en- 
velope addre o Messrs. Marchmont and 
Co., a brief holograph will, bequeathing every 
thing he had to his brother, adding, ‘‘that he 
would never be heard of more.” 

He never was. At first it was thought he 
might have committed suicide—gone voluntari- 
ly to face his Maker and ask Him the never- 
answered question of so many miserable lives ; 
but when the news was communicated to Dr. 
Stedman, he refused to believe this. He 
thought rather that's fit of frantic despair had 
induced his brother to run away, so as to lose 
himself and his own identity for the time. 
he instituted wide inquiries, and inserted adver- 
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tisements in newspapers half over the world. 
But in vain. 

At last Julius’s Indian servant brought to 
the office of Marchmont and Co. an old coat of 
his master’s, and a pocket-book, in which was 
written ‘‘Julius Stedman.” Both these he said 
he had got from an English sailor, who took 
them from a drowned ‘‘body,” quite unrecog- 
nizable, that had floated past his boat, down 
the Hoogly, three years before. How far the 
story was true could never be proved, but, in 
default of all other evidence, it was at last ac- 
cepted and believed. 

So that was the end. After-another year’s 
clinging to desperate hope, the will was proved, 
the family put on mourning; and now for more 
than twelve years Julius Stedman had been 
numbered among the dead. 

How much of all this Letty knew, Edna 
could not say. She herself having told her 
only the final fact in a letter which was never 
answered, Yet when she looked at her sister 
and remembered Julius, whom she had so often 
watched sauntering about these very rooms with 
his beloved on his arm, Mrs. Stedman thought, 
had Letty forgotten? Was it possible she could 
forget ? 

“ Gertrude, you stupid child, don’t you see 
how you are trampling on my dress ?” 

The peevish tone, the entire absorption in 
this smal] annoyance of her little girl’s rough 
but affectionate ways—yes, Letty had forgot- 
ten! All that fearful history of a ruined life— 
ruined, by whose doing ?—was regarded by her 
as “a little awkward,” nothing more. 

But it was useless to speak, or to feel, in the 
matter; indeed Edna was incapable of a word. 
She only drew. her little niece to her side and 
caressed her, in that lingering loving way with 
which she always looked at little girls now. 
And then lifting up her eyes, she saw entering 
the room, and glancing eagerly round in search 
of her, her husband. 

“I had actually a spare hour this afternoon, 
Edna, so I thought I would follow you. Nurse 
told me where you were gone. I found the 
boys at once. Now lads, off with you home, 
for it is growing dark. Mamma and I will just 
idle about for a little and drive home together.” 

And Dr. Stedman sat down-beside his Edna 
with the air of a man who, after nearly a score 
of married years, still enjoys a stolen half hour 
of his wife’s company, and thinks her society 
the pleasantest in the world. The lady sitting 
on her other side he never noticed at all. 

Now Edna knew her husband well; his 
strong, faithful, tender heart, which yet, un- 
der all its tenderness, had a keen sense of right 
and wrong, honor and dishonor, that nd warmth 
of friendship or nearness of blood could ever 
set aside. She was well aware how he felt 
regarding Letty, and dreaded, with a kind of 
sick dismay, any meeting between them. But 
there"was no alternative; it must take place. 

‘¢ William,” she said, touching his hand, ‘‘this 
is my sister. You did not recognize her, I see.” 

+ 
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The blood rushed all over Dr. Stedman’s 
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‘That head. Don’t you see the strong re- 


face, and he stepped back a moment with un- | semblance ?” 


controllable repugnance. ‘Then he seemed to 
remember that at least they were a man and a 
woman—a gentleman and a lady. He bowed 
courteously, and when Letty offered him her 
hand he did not refuse it. 

“I hope your husband is well? Is this your 
danghter ?” 

“Yes. Gertrude, shake hands with Dr. Sted- 
man. She is a little like Edna, is she not?” 

“ Oh no,” he replied, hastily; ‘‘oh no!” 

And this was all that passed. 

For a minute or two. more the three stood 
together, as they had stood so often on this 
very floor;—with a fourth, who was now— 
where? They must have thought of him, they 
could not but have done so, yet none of them 
gave the least sign. Alas, if we were all to 
speak ont loud concerning these ghostly mem- 
ories that rise up at many a festive board, or 
walk beside us with soundless feet down many 
a noisy street, what good would it be? Better 
keep a decent silence, and go on patiently be- 
tween the two awful companies, which are ever 
surronnding us—the seen and the unseen—the 
living and the dead. 

Though all preserved their composnre, the 
position was so painful that even Mrs. Vander- 
decken perceived she had better end it. 

“I must go now,” she said. ‘Dr. Stedman, 
wonld you allow one of your boys to call up my 
carriage ?” 

“I will see you myself to it, Mrs. Vander- 
decken.” 

Coldly but courteously he offered her his arm, 
and they went descending the staircase together. 

Edna, hardiy knowing what she was abont, 
so like a dream did it all seem, wandered me- 
chanically on, looking at the mnte pictures 
round her, chiefly portraits of dead men and 
women, on whose faces were strange histories 
—the equal histories of living men and women 
now. meek e 

Preoccupied as she was, she involuntarily 

stopped at one—Andrea Del Sarto’s portrait 
of himself. Robert Browning must have had 
it in his mind when he painted that wonderful 
word-picture of Del Sarto and his wife, ‘‘his 
beautiful Lucrezia, whom he loved.” All that 
sad story is plainly foreshadowed in the face 
—full of a man’s passion and a woman’s sen- 
sitiveness, perhaps also a woman’s weakness, 
which looks out from the centuries-old canvas ; 
a face, typical of the artist-nature, in all ages: 
often, too, foreboding the artist’s fate. 
: While looking, and moralizing over it, Edna 
suddenly recognized why the portrait had struck 
her with a strange familiarity. It was almost 
as like him as if it had been painted from him 
—poor lost Julius! 

She stood absorbed, for it seemed to speak 
to her with its sad soft eyes, out of the depths 
of years, when she felt a hand on her shoulder, 
and turned round to her husband. 

** Edna, what were you looking at?” 


Dr. Stedman, less imaginative than his wife, 
might have passed it by, bnt the emotion in her 
countenance guided him at once. He too saw, 
as if it had risen up out of the grave, not Del 
Sarto’s face, but his dead brother’s, full of gen- 
ius, life, and hope, whereon was no possible 
foreboding of the fate to come—a fate from 
which neither brother nor sister could save him. 

Cain’s appeal, ‘‘ Am I my brother’s keeper ?” 
though uttered by a murderer, is not wholly un- 
true or unjust. Beyond a certain point no hu- 
man being can help or save another. We think 
we can; we are strong and fearless, till tanght 
in many a bitter and humbling way that we are 
poor and blind, weak and miserable, and that 
in God's hands alone are the spirits of all flesh, 
their guidance and their destinies. 

But this is a hard lesson to learn. Edna 
saw, as she had seen many a time before dur- 
ing those heavy years when her husband went 
mourning for his brother—ay, at times even 
amidst the happiness of his most happy home 
—the sharp pain amounting almost to self-re- 
proach, as if surely something had been left un- 
done, or done unwisely, by him, or Julius’s ca- 
reer would never have ended thus, in a grief 
the mystery of which was ten times worse than 
that of ordinary death, 

She answered, as she sometimes ventured to 
do, the unspoken thoughts which by long ex- 
perience she had learned to trace in William’s 
mind, almost as accurately as if they were in 
her own. 

‘t Nay, dearest, you must not grieve. You 
could not help it—nor I. It was not our do- 
ing, and he is at rest now.” 

‘Yes, he is at rest. But—she?” 

Will spoke beneath his breath—fiercely too— 
so that his wife knew well enough how much, 
for her sake, he had suppressed during the last 
half hour. Nor could she deny the truth— 
which he felt, though he did not utter it—that 
if ever a man’s life was wasted and destroyed 
it was that of poor Julius; and it had been 
Letty’s doing. And yet—and yet—oh, if God 
reckoned up against us, not only the evil that 
we meant to do, but that which we have been 
either carelessly or foolishly instrnmental in 
doing, where should any of us stand ? 

“ Forgive her!” implored Edna, as some 
snch thought as this passed through her mind 
—she, the mother of five children, who had all 
these young hearts in her hand, as it were, and 
knew not how in the unseen years to come they 
might be sinned against or sinning—needing 
from others the pity or pardon which their mo- 
ther was not there to show. ‘‘ Husband—for- 
give her! I think even Julius would do it, 
now.” °° 

“Tl try.” 

Dr. Stedman pressed his wife’s arm close to 
him and abruptly turned away. 

For a little while longer they wandered about 
the rooms, talking of indifferent topics, for Edna 
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knew that there are some things too sore to be 
spoken much about, even between husband and 
wife: until the rare comfort of an idle hour to- 
gether soothed them both, and made them feel, 
as married people do—that all trouble is bear- 
-able so long as each is left to the other. Per- 
haps even after then—for such love is not a 
mortal but an immortal possession. 

Then they descended, arm in arm, to where, 
in the chilly dark of Trafalgar Square, the doe- 
tor’s comfortable brougham was waiting. 

“Iam glad I have a warm cozy carriage to 
put my darling into now,” said William, as he 
wrapped her well up, and stepping in beside 
her, took her hand with lover-like tenderness. 

Edna laughed—almost the laugh of her girl- 
hood—to hide the fact of two big tears which 
came now as quickly to her eyes as they nsed 
to do then. 

‘*Will, yon are so conceited ;” and then 
leaning against his shoulder—creeping as close 
to him as the propriety of Pall Mall allowed, 
she whispered, ‘‘ Oh, how happy we are—what 
a blessed life has been given to us—God make 
us thankful for it all!” 


—— ee eee 


CHAPTER XXV. 


- GERTRUDE missed and fretted after her friend 
the soldier for many days. He and his stories 
had taken firm hold of her imagination, and his 
feebleness and: sickliness, together with the faet 
of his having saved her life, had made a strong 
impression upon her fond little heart. 

Being questioned, she had told her mother, 
as she always did when catechised, every thing 
she was asked: so Mrs. Vanderdecken now 
knew all particulars regarding John Stone that 
were known to Gertrude herself. But this 
roused in her shallow and self-absorbed mind 
no suspicion beyond an uneasy feeling that her 
daughter’s propensity for ‘‘low” society—gar- 
deners, keepers, and the common people gener- 
ally—must be stopped, and that this was a good 
opportunity for doingit. So having ascertained, 
in a roundabont way, that Stone was still lying 
ill at the ‘‘Goat and Compasses”—though not 
dying, or likely immediately to die—she com- 
municated these facts to Gertrude, and prom- 
ised, in the half-and-half way in which the weak 
mother often pacified the strong-willed child, 
to send and inquire for him every day—in re- 
turn exacting a promise that Gertrude would 
on no account demean herself by going per- 
sonally to see him. 


This precaution taken, the lady left the whole |, 


matter to chance, and troubled herself no more 
about it: Letitia Vanderdecken being, like Let- 
ty Kenderdine, one of the miany people who 
never shut the stable-door until the steed is 
stolen. 

But one luckless day, when she rolled away 
in her splendid carriage for a three hours’ drive, 
her little daughter having contrived to get rid 
of Nurse, went roaming the park in weary long- 
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ing for something to do, somebody to play with 
—a permanent want with the rich man’s daugh- 
ter. At last, in a sort of despair, poor little 
Miss Vanderdecken was driven to perch her- 
self, like any common child, on the stile which 
divided Holywell Park from the furzy moor, 
where she could watch, and envy not a little, 
the groups of common children who, just turned 
out of the school-house, were disporting them- 
selves there. 

It was one of those soft days, mild as spring, 


which had followed the breaking up of the frost, 


and the January sunshine, pale but sweet, slant- 
ed across the moorland like a sick man’s smile. 
Crawling along like a fly upon a wall, and like 
herself, idly watching the school children, Ger- 
trude perceived her friend John Stone. 

Now, her mother had forbidden her to go and 
see him, and Gertrude always literally kept to 


her promises; but she had never promised not 


to speak to him if she met him; Mrs. Vander- 
decken, who had heard, not without a vague 
sense of relief, that the sick man was not likely 
soon to get better, having never thought of 
providing against such a possibility. Conse- 
quently, the first thing the little maid did was 
to jump down from her stile and greet him in 
an ecstasy of delight, at which Stone was much 
bewildered. 

He must have been very ill, so ill as almost 
to confuse his mind, for he regarded the little 
red-cloaked elf as if he had never seen her 
before. 

“I dont remember you. 
want ?” e 

Gertrude was a quick child, and possessed by 
instinct that precocious motherliness which some 
little girls show to all sick people whom they 
have to do with. She said, gently— 

“ Oh, I dare say yon have forgotten me, you 
have been so ill. Iam Gertrude Vanderdeck- 
en, the little girl you used to tell stories to, and 
I have missed you so much.” 

‘t Missed me? Is there any body in the 
world who would have missed me ?” 

‘Oh yes, and I would have come and seen 
you had I been allowed, but mamma said—” 

‘Who is your mamma ?” Then, as if mem- 
ory came back in a sudden flash, overwhelming 
him and changing his dull apathy into that fierce 
half insane Jook which always made the child 
shrink, though she was too ignorant to be much 
afraid. ‘‘Oh yes, I know, I remember. Go 
away, I want to get rid of you, of all belong- 
ing to you. Leave me; let me die quietly— 
quietly.” 

He stopped, and fell into such a paroxysm 
of coughing that it left him quite exhausted. 
He found himself sitting on the stile, with the 
little girl holding his hand. 

‘Yon have not left me, child? I told you 
to go.” 

“ But I did not wish to go,” said Gertrude, 
who had been slowly making up her mind to a 
proceeding, daring indeed, and worthy of the 
tender romance which lay deep in her nature. 


What do yon 
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She determined, henceforward, to take this poor 
sick man under herimmediate protection, though 
in what way she did not quite know; and the 
first step was to get over her mother’s violent 
prejudice against him. She thought if they 
could once meet, if her mamma could but talk 
with him quietly, his poor worn sickly face and 
shrunken figare, and above all the air of refine- 
ment, which made him so different from the 
‘¢common people,” as Mrs. Vanderdecken called 
them, would make her as much interested in 
him as Gertrude was herself. 

So she concocted a plan for a sndden and un- 
expected interview between the two—her mo- 
ther and the poor soldier—which did her little 
brain considerable credit, and was almost as 
romantic as the stories she read, or those she 
was in the habit of making “out of her own 
head.” 

‘‘This is far too cold a place for you to sit 
in,” said she, demurely. ‘‘Come with me, and 
I'll take you to our winter garden, where you ‘ll 
find it so warm; almost like being in India.” 

Gh saul Stone, shivering, “‘if I could 
only get warm. I feel as if I should never be 
warm again ;” and the impulse of physical suf- 
fering, which seemed uppermost in him now; 
added to that state of weakness in which a sick 
person can be persuaded by any body to any 
thing, made him submit to Gertrude’s guidance, 
almost in spite of himself. She took him by 
the hand and led him across the park; but 
when they came in sight of the white, stone- 
. fronted, handsome honse, she stopped. 

“Ts your mother there ?” 

“cI think not: she is out driving—at least she 
was out.” 

“No prevarication; no weak deceptions ; 
you'll learn them soon enough. Where is your 
mother ?” 

“I don't know,” said the child, boldly, ‘‘and 
if L did I wouldn't tell you, for you look as if 
you meant to be rude to her, and you ought 
not, for she has never done you any harm, and 
would be very kind to you if she knew you—I 
am sure she would. She is exceedingly char- 
itable to”—poor people, Gertrude was going to 
say, but stopped. 

“ Exccedingly charitable! A most amiable 
generous lady—quite a Lady Bountiful! And 
_ that is the house she lives in; whence she 
would kindly throw a crumb or two to a poor 
wretched fellow like me, or if I laid me down 
at her gate she would send her lap-dog out to 
lick my sores. Excellent—excellent!” 

Gertrude was no coward, or she might have 
been frightened at the way the man talked and 
looked. But when she set her mind upon 
doing a thing, she rarely let it slip undone. 

‘ Come,” she said, taking firm hold of his 
hand again, ‘‘don’t talk, talking is bad for you. 
Just come with me into the winter garden.” 
And he came. 

It was one of those floral palaces, originated 
by Sir Joseph Paxton, and now often to be seen 
in the domains of our merchant princes, who, 
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like Mr. Vanderdecken, seldom enjoy or ap- 
preciate, but only pay for them. Under a high 
circular glass dome grew fresh, as if in their 
native clime, all sorts of tropical bulbs—palms, 
bananas, and so on—while ranged round in 
that exquisite art which knows its best skill is 
to imitate nature, were a mass of flowering 
plants, which burst upon the eye in such a glory 
of form and color as to transform January into 
June. 

When, the instant Gertrude opened the door, 
the moist, warm, perfumed atmosphere greeted 
Stone’s delicate senses, he drank it in with a 
deep breath of delight. 

‘Truly this feels like what Mrs. Fox would 
call ‘another and a better world,’ which a week 
since I was supposed to be going to. I wish I 
were there now.” 

“c Where?” asked Gertrude, innocently. 

**In heaven, if there be such a place, 
you think there is, child ?” 

She looked puzzled, half shocked, and an- 
swered, a little primly, ‘‘ Mamma says we ought 
not to talk about those sort of things except on 
Sundays.” 

“Ha, ha! Of course not. What should 
she know abont heaven any more than I? But 
tell her, when she gets thcre, as no doubt she 
will, being such a very benevolent lady—tell 
her to look over the gates of it at me, frying 
slowly, down in the other place.” 

Here, catching Gertrude’s horrified look, 
Stone paused, struck by the same vague com- 
punction which makes the profligate.hold his 
tongue before an innocent girl, or the drunkard 
snatch from the young boy’s hand the accursed 
glass. 

‘“ Never mind me, I was talking nonsense. 
I often do. My head is not quite right. I 
wish somebody would put it right.” And he 
sighed, in that sad helplessness which went to . 
the very bottom of the little maiden’s heart. 

She planned, with the quickness of light- 
ning, the rest of her scheme. 

‘I know somebody who would cnre you at 
once. Did you ever go to see him, as you 
said you would—Aunt Edna’s husband, Dr. 
Stedman ?” 

Stone sprang up from the easy garden chair 
where the child had placed him, and glared 
round him with the eye of a hunted animal. 

“ Don’t speak about him, don’t remind me 
of him, or tell him of me. Let me go! I am 
a poor lost miserable man, that only wants to 
lay him down and die, in any quiet corner, out 
of every body’s reach. I have changed my 
mind now—I’ll promise to harm nobody, pun- 
ish nobody, only let me die.” 

“But I don’t want you to die,” said Ger- 
trude, upon whose childish ignorance two-thirds 
of his wild talk fell quite harmlessly—consid- 
ered, as he said, to be mere “nonsense.” ‘‘If 
you went to Dr. Stedman he would make you 
well. I am certain he would, for I have seen 
him myself now, and he looks so clever and so 
kind. I wonld go and tell him or Aunt Edna 
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all about you, only something happened last 
week.” 

‘What happened? Any of them dead ?” 

& Oh no!” 


“That’s right. They must live and be hap- 


py. Nobody ought to die except me. And 
I can not. Oh that I could! I am so tired, 
so tired.” 


He looked np at the child, as she stood over 
him, in her precocious womanly protectingness. 
Her little firm face trembled, but only with 
pity. She was not one bit irresolute or afraid. 

“Tt is great nonsense talking about dying,” 
said the little maid, imperatively. ‘‘ You are 
not nearly so old as papa, and I won't let him die 
for many years yet, for I love him dearly, and 
he is very good to me, even though he was cross 
at that thing which happened.” 

“ What was it?” 

+‘ Perhaps I ought not to tell yon. Mamma 
said I had better not talk about it, it was not 
respectable to have coolness between relations ; 
but one day when we were in London we met 
the Stedmans—Aunt Edna, and her husband, 
and all the boys—and when I told papa, for 
he asked me, as he always does, where I had 
been and who I had seen, and, of course, I 
was obliged to speak the truth—wasn’t I now? 
—he was so excessively angry, and told mam- 
ma he would not let his little girl have any thing 
to do with them, for he hated the very name 
of Stedman.” 

“Why? Did he say why?” 

“I think, because of that uncle I told you 
about, the poor man who was drowned. He 
must have known about him, and disliked him, 
for he began speaking of him to mamma, abus- 
ing him very much, called him a penniless 
worthless fellow, and that every body must have 
been glad when he died.” 

“ Every body glad when he died!” repeated 
Stone beneath his breath. 

‘t Papa said it, and mamma secmed to think 
so too; but then she never dares contradict 
papa when he is in one of his passions. Still, 
for all that,” continued Gertrude, chattering, 
and as if glad to have out in words what she 
seemed to have been deeply thinking about, 
“I can’t get the poor man out of my head. I 
feel sorry for him. He might not have been a 
very bad man, or would have grown better if 
he had had any body to be kind to him. But 
away from his brother and Aunt Edna, living 
out there in India quite alone, with nobody to 
take care of him or be fond of him, what could 
he do?” 

“ Children and fools speak truth,” cried 
Stone, violently. ‘*But I’ve heard enough. 
What does it matter? He is dead now—dead 
a forgotten. What’s the use of prating about 

im?” 

Gertrude turned upon the soldier the won- 
dering reproach which nature—no, Heaven— 
often puts into the innocence of children’s 
eyes :—‘“‘ Why, do not you, too, feel sorry: for 
the poor man ?’’’ 
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‘Sorry? Not I. There is a saying, ‘As 
you make your bed, you must lie upon it.’ He 
did. But no! he did not make it: it was 
made for him—full of briers and thorns and 
stinging serpents. A wicked woman did it all!” 

Gertrude opened her eyes in the utmost as- 
tonishment. 

** Should you like to hear about her, child ? 
It would be a pretty tale—a very pretty tale— 
as interesting as any you ever heard. And you 
could tell it to your mother afterward. Ay, 
tell her— tell her. That is a grand idea! 
I wonder I never thought of it before.” 

Stone’s whole frame quivered with excite- 
ment as he spoke; but Gertrnde’s own curios- 
ity was too eager for her to notice his agitation 
much. 

‘© Oh, do tell me—I should so like to know! 
But how did you come to know about him— 
this Julius Stedman—was not that his name ?” 

‘*Yes,” answered Stone, slowly. “Julius 
Stedman—that was, his name. He was the 
friend—of a friend of mine.” 

“ And what was he like? Did you ever see 
him ?—with your very own eyes?” 

Stone paused again ere he answered, with a 
queer sort of smile, ‘‘ No, I never met him.” 

Then, regaining forcibly his self-possession, 
he began, and in his old fashion—he had in a 
remarkable degree the artist faculty of graphic 
narration—he told, as vividly as any of his 
other stories, the story of the young painter 
and the beautiful lady with whom he was so 
passionately in love. 

Nature stirs in a child’s heart often sooner 
than we think: there are very few little maid- 
ens of twelve who can not understand and ap- 
preciate a love story. Gertrude listened, in- 
tensely interested. 

“c And was she very beautiful? As beanti- 
ful as”—the child stopped for a comparison— 
“as mamma ?” 

Stone laughed. 

“You may laugh!” said Gertrude, rather 
angrily, “but mamma was once very beauti- 
ful. Every body says so; and she has lots of 
portraits of herself, done when she was young 
—only she keeps them locked up in a drawer, 
for papa can not bear the sight of them. But 
they are so lovely, you don’t know! Mamma 
must have been quite as handsome as that lady 
—what was her name ?” 

“ What is your mamma’s name ?” 

“Letitia; but I heard Aunt Edna call her 
Letty.” 

The soldier dropped his head within his 
hands. Some ghostly memory, sweet as the 
hyacinth-breaths beside him, which every spring 
comes freshly telling us of many a spring depart- 
ed—dead, and yet for ever undying—must have 
swept over him, annihilating every thing but the 
delusive, never-to-be-forgotten dream of pas- 
sionate love; for he said to the child—the 
child so utterly unlike her mother that her 
flesh-and-blood presence affected him less than 
this accidental-word— 
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t Not Letty. No, we'll not call her Letty. 
It was such a pretty name—such a sweet, dear 
name! And she was a wicked woman, as I 
said. She murdered him!” 

Gertrude drew back, horrified. 

“I don’t mean that she killed him bodily— 
with a pistol or dagger. But there are other 
ways of murdering a man besides these. I'll 
tell you how she did it. And you'll not forget, 
child ?—you'll tell it, word for word, te your 
mother, some day ?” 

“ Oh yes,” said Gertrude, and again bent all 
her mind te listen. 

It was a touching story, even to a child. 
How, far away in India, the young man had 
worked—at work he did not care for—to make 
a home for his betrothed bride: how he had 
strained his means to the utmost, that she 
should have therein every luxury she could 
care for (‘She liked luxuries—pretty clothes, 
handsome jewelry,” said Stone, in parenthe- 
sis); and how, almost beside himself with hap- 
piness, he had gone down to the ship to meet 
her—his all but wife—his very, very own. 

‘¢ And she came ?” cried Gertrude, breathless 
with emotion. 

‘t The ship came,” said Stone, in a cold, hard 
voice. ‘‘She was not there.” 
Gertrude almost sobbed. 

she dead ?” 

‘Oh no! only married.” 

And then he related, in a few sharp, biting 
words—for his breath seemed almost gone— 
. how, on the voyage, a rich man had fallen in 
love with her (‘‘She was so very beautiful, you 
know !”), and she had landed at a port half-way, 
where his estate was, and married him. 

“What a wicked, wicked woman! I hate 
her.” And as she said this Gertrude clenched 
her little hand. Tears—those holy childish tears 
which burst out irrepressibly at any story of 
cruelty or wrong—fell thick and fast; and her 
whole frame was trembling with more than sor- 
row—indignation. ‘I hate her!” 

Stone had said revenge was sweet. He 
tasted it fully now. But the taste conld not 
have been quite so sweet as he expected; for, 
instead of exulting over it, he rather drew back. 

“Hush, child—don’t say you hate her!” 

‘¢But she was wicked—you told me so.” 

“Tf I did, you need not say it. Children 
can not understand these things.” 

And a strange remorse came over him—thbe 
childless man—for having pnt into any daugh- 
ter’s hand a weapen that might pierce her mo- 
ther to the heart. He had not thought of this 
at first: he had thought only of revenge—re- 
venge, no matter how, or by what means—but 
now, when he heard the child’s words, and saw 
her little face glowing with righteous wrath, he 
shrank back from the fire his own hands had 
kindled. 

‘‘Stop a minute,” he said. ‘The world 
might not judge her so harshly. Many peo- 
ple would Say she had only made a prudent 
marriage: and that the man—her lover—if he 
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had any manhood in him, ought to have got 
over it, lived an honest life, and died beloved 
and respected.” 

** But he did die: he was drowned, I know. 
Where was it ?—how ?” 

Stone could not answer. Even a hardened 
liar might have been staggered by the accusing 
earnestness of the child’s eyes, And this man, 
once so gentle—who, however often sinning, 
never sinned without repenting—he knew not 
what to do; until, whether for good or ill, fate 
interposed. 

Fate, sweeping along in the purple silken 
robes and white ermine mantle of Mrs. Van- 
derdecken herself, 

‘t Gertrude! Blessme! My dear Gertrude!” 

No wonder, perhaps, at the reproving sharp- 
ness of the lady’s tone. It was a trial. To see 
—sitting in her beautiful conservatory, and be- 
side her very own danghter—a man, not mere- 
ly one of the ‘‘lower orders,” as she termed ` 
them, but the very man for whom, from being 
indebted to him for an-unpaid kindness (weak 
people so shrink from the burden of gratitude!) 
she had conceived as much repngnance as her 
easy nature was capable of feeling. The more, 
as he paid’ her none of the almost servile respect 
which Mrs, Vanderdecken was accustomed to re- 
ceive from her inferiors; made no attempt to 
rise or bow, did not even take off his hat, but 
sat doggedly there, staring at her. Once, as 
her voice and the rustle of her dress reached 
his ears, he shivered. It might have been a 
blast of cold air from the opened door, or else 
—who knows?—some breath that the still 
beautiful woman had brought with her from 
the rose-gardens of his passionate youth—those 
lost love-roses, of which, though form and col- 
or have been obliterated in dusty death, the 
perfume never wholly dies. 

. As to Mrs, Vanderdecken, all she beheld was 


.a shabby-looking, bearded man, with a pair of 


gleaming eyes, which looked as if they would 
burn her up—devouring all her grace and quiet 
grandeur, though without—and she felt this, 
dull as she was—without having the slightest 
awe of either. 

‘‘ Gertrude,” she said, uneasily, ‘‘ who is this 
—this person ?” 

‘t Mamma, don’t you remember him? Mr. 
Stone—whom Bran bit—who was so good to 
me. He has been very, very ill, and I brought 
him in here because it isso nice and warm. He 
likes warmth—he has just come from India, 
you know.” 

‘‘ Oh, indeed,” said Mrs. Vanderdecken, care- 
lessly. 

Gertrude whispered in earnest entreaty, 
‘ Mamma, please speak to him—be a little 
kind to him.” 

‘CI am sure, my dear, I am always ready to 
show kindness to any poor people who need it, 
and especially to poor people in whom you are 
interested. But, really, yon sometimes choose 
such extraordinary sort of folk to make friends 
with, and show your charity in such an unsuit- 
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able way! In this instance’—and her cold eye 
wandered carelessly over the shabby soldier, and 
she spoke with the tone of dignified rebuke which 
she was in the habit of using to the drunkards 
and slatterns of her district—“‘ yon must per- 
ceive, my good man, that for you to mect Miss 
Vanderdecken in this way, and let her bring you 
into our own private domains, is quite unpardon- 
able. In fact”—growing more angry under the 
absolute silence of her hearer—‘‘ I consider it a 
most impertinent intrusion, and desire that it 
may never occur again.” 

‘“*Mamma—oh, mamma!” pleaded Gertrude, 
but Stone took no notice whatever. He sat, as 
if in a dream, staring blankly at Mrs, Vander- 
decken. 

The lady at last grew a little uncomfortable, 
so fixed was the gaze, so impassive the attitude 
of this strange fellow, who seemed to exercise 
over Gertrude a perfect fascination. 

**Come in, child—tea has been waiting this 
half hour, and I have to dress. Yon forget we 
have a dinner-party to-night. For you,” turn- 
ing to Stone, ‘as my daughter says you are an 
invalid, I willoverlook your rudeness—for once; 
and since she is kind enough to take an interest 
in you, I shall be glad to assist you—with soup 
tickets, or out of my village clothing fund, if 
you will give me your name and address, also— 
I always exact this—a certificate of character.” 

**No,” thundered out the broken-down man 
confronting the elegant rich woman. ‘‘I'll give 
you nothing—I'll accept nothing from you. Let 
me go.” 


He rose, and staggered past her, then turned, 
and seeing her left hand hanging down—white, 
glittering with many rings—he seized it, re- 
garded it a minute, crushed it in his own with 
a fierce pressure, and flung it away. 

Mrs. Vanderdecken gave a little scream, but 
the conservatory door had closed, and he was 
gone. Then her indignation, not unmixed with 
fear, burst out. 

‘Gertrude, this protégé of yours is the rudest 
fellow I ever saw—a perfect boor. A thief, 
too! for I am certain he meant to rob me. 
Didn’t you see him make a snatch at my rings? 
I wonder if they are safe—one, two, three—yes, 
all right. What a mercy! Only think, if he 
had stolen these beautiful diamonds.” 

“ Mamma !” cried Gertrude, half in reproach, 
half in entreaty, for she did not know what to 
say. Undoubtedly the poor soldier had been 
very rude, and yet she could not believe him to 
be a thief. But all her little plan had fallen to 
the ground. She saw her mother was serious- 
ly displeased, and her common-sense told her it 


was not without cause. The poor child thought 
she wonld never try romantic schemes for doing 
people good again. . 


Perplexed and miserable, she walked by her 
mother’s side into the house, where she received 
her cup of tea, and the severe scolding which 
accompanied it, with a sad humility, and then 
waited beside Mrs. Vanderdecken while she 
dressed for a dinner-party. The little plain 
child had an ardent admiration for #ermamma’s 
beauty, and while she was meditatively watch- 
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ing the maid comb ont those masses of long 
light ‘hair, in which there was scarcely a gray 
thread visible, Mrs. Vanderdecken, chancing 
to turn round, saw her little girl’s earnest looks, 
and smiled, mollified. 

ét Come, my dear,” said she, holding out her 
hand, “I'll not scold you any more. We will 
be the best of friends, if only you promise to 
have nothing more to do with that ruffianly sol- 
dier.” 

‘t But I can’t promise; and he isn't a ruffian, 
indeed,” said Gertrude, piteously, yet very de- 
cidedly. She was an obstinate little thing, and 
had a trick of always holding fastest to her 
friends when they happened to be down in the 
world, ‘You would not say so, mamma, if 
you once heard him talk as he talks to me—as 
he had been talking all this afternoon.” 

‘¢ All the afternoon!” cried the mother, in 
dismay; ‘‘a young lady like you to be talking 
a whole afternoon with a low fellow like him! 
It’s dreadful to think of. I am perfectly 
ashamed of you. What on earth were you 
talking about? ‘Tell me every word, I com- 
mand you!” 

Here Gertrude became munch perplexed. 
Somehow or other, whenever she spoke of the 
Stedmans, she had always got into trouble with 
either father or mother, or both; and so she 
had resolved in that strong reserved little heart 
of hers to shut them up tight there, and never 
refer to any of them again. She had kept this 
resolution so well that, in spite of the charming 
excitement of this afternoon’s discovery con- 
cerning poor Uncle Julius, for the last half hour 
she had borne her mamma’s reproaches in per- 
fect silence, nor let herself be betrayed into the 
slightest allusion to the story which had inter- 
ested her so much. Now, being plainly ques- 
tioned, she was obliged to speak out. 

TIl tell you any thing you choose, mamma,” 
said she, sullenly, ‘but I know it will only 
make’ you cross. I was hearing a long story 
about a person whom neither you nor papa like, 
and whom you told me never to speak about, 
and I wouldn’t speak, if you didn’t ask me.” 

‘t What nonsense, child! Who was it?” 

“t Uncle Stedman’s brother—Julius.”’ 

Had a ghost risen up before her Mrs. Van- 
derdecken could not have been more startled. 
Her very lips whitened as she said, 

‘There must be some mistake. 
how could you possibly know—” 

“ Of course I know, mamma. Didn’t I hear 
you and papa talking about him? and didn’t 
you yourself tell me. who he was, and that he 
was drowned? I know all about him now,” 
added the child, with childish conceit. ‘Mr. 
Stone told me his whole story.” 

“ His whole story ?” 

«Yes, mamma, about his being an artist 
when he was young, and his falling in love 
with a beautiful lady, and his giving up paint- 
ing and going to India to make a fortune for 
her sake; how she promised to come out to 
him and marry him; how—” 


Gertrude, 
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‘‘ Stop, child,” interrupted Mrs. Vanderdeck- 
en, with a subdued and even frightened air; 
‘c please don’t go chattering on so fast. I can’t 
attend to you. Wait till I am dressed. Take 
your book and be quiet for a little.” 

Gertrude obeyed, yet still cast furtive glances 
at her mother, who arranged her dress and clasp- 
ed her ornaments in a hurried, absent manner, 
quite unusual*for one who was generally so par- 
ticular about these things. 

‘¢ Mamma, what is the matter with you? Are 
you ill? You look so white.” i 

“t Nonsense, child.” 

No more passed until the maid was dismissed, 
and the lady sat down on the sofa by the fire, 
her toilet complete—and an especially resplen- 
dent toilet it was; but, for once, it proved no 
consolation to her. 

Mrs. Vanderdecken was very nervous; nerv- 
ons was the word—not startled, or shocked, or- 
grieved, but merely frightened.’ A vague ap- 
prehension seized her of something going to 
happen. Was it because, after this long safe 
blank of many years, somebody had turned up 
who knew something of her past life, or merely 
because of the surprise of hearing from her lit- 
tle daughter’s lips that once familiar name? 
True, it was only a name, Julius Stedman 
was dead, and could not harm her. Living he 
might, or she fancied so, being a coward in her 
heart, and knowing well her husband’s jealous 
temper, nurtured by that faint fear similar to 
the one which Brabantio first puts into the mind 
of Othello: 


**Look to her, Moor; have a quick eye to see: 
She has deceived her father, and may thee.” 


For—such is human nature, and so snrely does 
fate take its revenge—it had been one of the 
troubles in Mrs. Vanderdecken’s married life 
to be not seldom taunted for her broken pledge 
by the very man for whom she had broken it. 
Mr. Vanderdecken, of course, had -known all 
about Julius Stedman at the time, but, being 
passionately in love, he had seen in her false- 
ness to one man no obstacle to her marriage 
with another, since that other happened to be 
himself. Afterward, when the desperation of 
love had cooled down into the indifference that 
was sure, at best, to be the outcome of such a 
marriage, he despised his wife, and took care 
to let her see that he did, for doing that which 
he himself had persuaded her to do. It was 
natural, perhaps, and still, poor woman! it was 
rather hard. 

‘t Gertrude,” she said, turning with a help- 
less appeal to her child, who, thinking still that 
she was not well, had stolen up to her and taken 
her hand. ‘* Gertrude, you must not vex your 
poor mother, who has nobody to be a comfort 
to her but you. You must make her your chief 
companion, and tell her every thing, instead of 
taking queer fancies for old soldiers and such 
dike.” l 

“ But, mamma, I never take any fancies that 
make me forget you,” said the little girl, earn- 
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estly. ‘‘ And that story, it was no secret. He 
said I might tell it you whenever I liked.” 

“Did he? Whoishe? Oh, you mean the 
man John Stone? Didn’t you tell me that was 
his name? Did he ever know that—that per- 
son ?” 

‘¢ Uncle Stedman’s brother, whom you dislike 
so? No; he told me he had never seen him in 
his life.” 

Mrs, Vanderdecken breathed freer. Struck 
with a vague apprehension, she had been beat- 
` ing abont the bush, afraid, and yet most anx- 
ious to find out how much her daughter knew ; 
but now she ventured to say, carelessly, taking 
out her watch : 

‘t I have just ten minutes left. You may tell 
me the story if you like, and if it amuses you.” 

*‘Tt wasn’t at all amusing, mamma. I think 
it was the saddest story I ever heard. Just 
listen.” 

And then with the vividness with which 
Stone’s words had impressed it on her mind, 
and with a childish simplicity that added to 
its touchingness, she repeated, almost literally, 
what she had just heard. 

Her mother listened, too much startled—nay, 
terrified—to interrupt her by a word, The whole 
history was accurate down to the remotest par- 
ticulars, facts so trifling that it seemed impossi- 
ble for any stranger to have heard them—nay, 
they had escaped her own memory, till revived 
like invisible writing, by being thus brought to 
light in such an unforeseen and overwhelming 
manner. It seemed as if an accusing angel 
spoke to her from the lips of her own child; 
as if, after all this lapse of years and change 
of circumstances, the sins of her youth, which 
she had glossed over and palliated, and almost 
believed to be no sin at all, because no punish- 
ment had ever followed them, rose up and con- 
fronted her. Also, her condemnation came 
from the one creature in the world whom she 
loved dearly, purely, and unselfishly—her only 
child, 

‘Was she not a wicked woman, mamma?” 
said Gertrude, lifting up her glowing face and 
looking straight into her mother’s. ‘* After 
she had made him miserable so long, first pre- 
tending she liked him, then to change her mind 
and refuse him? When she had at last faith- 
fully promised to marry him, and he was ex- 
pecting her, and was .so happy, to break her 
word and go and marry another man!” 

“ Who was the man?” asked the mother, in 
an agony of dread. ‘‘ Did—did he tell you the 
name ?” 

“No; only that he was rich and Mr. Sted- 
man was poor. That was why she did it. 
Wasn’t it a wicked, cruel thing? Oh, mam- 
ma,” cried Gertrude, in a burst of indignation, 
‘if ever, when I grow up, I were to meet that 
lady I should hate her. I know I should. I 
couldn’t help it.” 


Mrs. Vanderdecken shivered. All through. 


her fineries—her silks, and laces, and jewels, she 
shivered; and clutched the hand of her little 
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daughter as if she were drowning—like that 
poor, drowned Julius—and her child’s affection 
were the only plank to which she clung. 

But soon every other feeling was absorbed in 
apprehension—the overpowering, irrational ter- 
ror which seizes upon all weak natures when 
brought face to face with a difficulty the extent 
of which their cowardice momentarily exagger- 
ates. Therefore, she did what such folks gen- 
erally do, she adopted the line of pacification 
and deprecation. 

‘t Gertrude, my dear, I am glad you have 
told me this story. It is exceedingly interest- 
ing, and it was kind of you to be so sorry for 
the poor man. Perhaps he never meant to rob 
me, only just to look at my diamonds. I won- 
der how he came to know these facts, if they 
are facts. Did he tell you any thing more ?” 

“No, mamma.” 

“ I should almost like to speak to him my- 
self. He might have heard particulars which 
the family would be glad to know.” 

‘ Oh, mamma, if only you would see him! 
May I go to him and tell him you will ?”, 

“No, no!” said Mrs. Vanderdecken, hastily. 
“Not upon any account, my dear. Don't go 
near him, and if you meet him promise me— 
hark! isn't tbat your father ?” 

And the sound of heavy boots coming up 
stairs made her not winee and look annoyed, 
as was her wont, but actually tremble, 

t‘ Gertrude,” she cried, in an agony, ‘“‘ prom- 
ise me that you will not breathe a word to your 
father of all this ?” 

“ Very well, mamma,” said Gertrude, great- 
ly puzzled and a little vexed; but she was used 
to her mother’s feeblenesses and inconsistencies, 
and had learned to regard them with a patience 
not wholly unallied to contempt. 

Yet she was fond of her, and when, ere her 
dismissal, she got a warmer kiss than usual, 
Gertrude went away quite happy. 

Not so Mrs. Vanderdecken. Out of the 
smooth surface of her dull, easy life had risen 
up a great fear. Avenging Fate, whipping her 
with the cruelest scourge by which wrong-doing 
is ever punished, had humiliated her before, 
and caused her to stand in actual dread of, her 
own child. 


m 


CHAPTER XXVI. 


MRs. VANDERDECKEN’S alarm and uneasi- 
ness did not abate, as she hoped it would. In 
the pauses of her dinner party, while smiling 
upon every body and doing the honors of her 
splendid establishment to all the ‘‘ best” people 
of her acquaintance, it stood behind her vel- 
vet chair, ghost-like, and would not be driven 
away. Not though the blessings surrounding 
her were real] and tangible—plate, and furniture, 
and elegant dresses; polite neighbors treating 
her with the utmost consideration and attention, 
as was due to the wealthy and lady-like million- 
aire’s wife who had come into their circle ; while 
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the things she dreaded were faint and shadowy, 
belonging to a period in her life which she 
wonld fain have swept away into total oblivion. 

She said to herself many times how ridicu- 
lous it was to be so afraid! As if nobody be- 
sides herself had once been a governess, or had 
had a poor lover whom she had given up for a 
rich one! Why, such things happened every 
day; and if this disreputable fellow, Stone, had 
known something of Julius Stedman, was that 
any reason that the mistress of Holywell Hall 
should trouble herself about him? A fiv e-pound 
note, no doubt, would settle the matter and get 
him away from Mrs. Fox’s, perhaps induce him 
to quit the neighborhood, where he conld only 
have come for the purpose of extorting money. 
But five pounds to the elegant wife of the miser- 
ly Mr. Vanderdecken @as as unattainable as if 
it had been five thousand. 

As she pondered, smiling all the while sweet- 
ly on her right-hand neighbor, Sir Somebody 
Something, Stone’s face, haggard, and wild, and 
sad—yet certainly not that of a mercenary im- 
postor—rose up before her threateningly, and 
once or twice that evening, when a gentleman 
named casually the ‘‘Goat and Compasses,” 
she felt herself grow hot with fear, lest some fa- 
tality should bring into the conversation the 
names she dreaded—John Stone or—Julius 
Stedman. í 

She woke next morning with the feeling of 
“something going to happen” stronger than 
ever; and, as was her nature, the more her 
fear pursued her the further she tried to flee 
from it. All day she avoided being left alone 
with her daughter, and did not venture once to 
refer to the subject of the Indian soldier. For, 
when she came to consider it, her plan of see- 
ing him herself became difficult. What was 
she to say to him? How question him about 
poor Julius without betraying that this story, 
which had so oddly come to his knowledge, was 
the last which she would have desired to have 
repeated to her daughter, or to any of her neigh- 
bors? In truth, to try and stbp the man’s mouth 
seemed more dangerous than letting him alone. 
It would be horrible if he shoùld recognize in 
her—Mrs. Vanderdecken—the woman who had 
so acted that even Gertrude, her own little Ger- 
trude, called her ‘‘a wicked woman,” and de- 
elared she ‘‘ hated” her. 

Alas, there was the sting, or else it was 
Heaven’s finger of light touching Letty’s foolish, 
vain heart. Mare than her husband’s anger, 
her neighbors’ gossip, she dreaded the condem- 
nation and contempt of her child. It seemed 
as if now for the first time the errors of her 
youth took their true aspect, merely from the 
dread she had lest her daughter should hear of 
them; and, looking back on her past, she knew 
what its blanks and misdoings must have been 
by the longing she had that Gertrude’s life might 
not be like her own. 

Two days afterward came Sunday, and still 
nothing had occurred, and the mother had man- 
aged so that not a word had passed between her 
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far beyond her. 
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and Gertrude respecting John Stone. She had 
almost contrived to persuade herself that the 
man was got rid of entirely, when, coming into 
church, she saw him sitting in the free seats be- 
side Mrs. Fox, as on the first day, and watch- 
ing the Vanderdecken pew with those fierce 
eyes of his, which he never removed during the 
whole service. Mrs. Vanderdecken shivered 
under them, and looked another way. Chureh 
being over she hurried out; but though he did 
not attempt to speak, or to interfere with them 
in any way, he followed them ici to their 
very carriage door. 

From that time every Sunday the man was in 
his place, and many a week-day when she drove 
out she saw him hanging about on the common, 
or near the lodge gates, watching, she fancied, 
for her carriage to pass. But Sundays were the 
worst. Then, the church being free to all, she 
could not escape. Nobody conld hinder his 
coming or order him to change his seat; so 


there he sat, staring at her, not with admira- 


tion, and still less with impertinence, but with 
a cold, blighting contempt that was almost a 
malediction. She felt as if he haunted her— 
that miserable man—whom she thought some- 
times she must have seen before, yet could not 
remember when or where. 

For Mrs. Vanderdecken was not a woman 
of imagination. An accepted fact she never 
thought of contradicting or disbelieving. To 
doubt that Julius Stedman was dead, or that 
John Stone, who knew so much about him, 
might possibly be himself, was a flight of faney 
Besides, she never liked to 
face unpleasant things, and it was sufficiently 
difficult to have to put off from time to time 
Gertrude’s earnest entreaties with the promise 
that ‘‘she would see about the poor fellow by- 
and-by.” 

This sort of life went on for several weeks, 
and Gertrude’s tender heart being pacified by 
the sight of her friend every Sunday she had al- 
most ceased to worry her mother about him, 
when a small chance raised in Mrs. Vander- 
decken’s mind a new alarm, 

Thongh she never looked toward the man, 
and tried hard not to see him, still one Sunday 
morning she did see him, drawing his thin hand 
wearily through his scanty gray hair and abund- 
ant beard. It was a remarkable hand, and 
hands often keep their individuality when time 
has changed allelse. It startled Mrs, Vander- 
decken by its likeness to one which in the days 
of her girlhood had so often clasped hers. 

What if it were possible—if this wretched 
disreputable soldier could be her old lover, not 
dead after all? She had been sorry for his 
death, but had never had courage to ask par- 
ticulars about it,’ and beyond Edna’s brief 
communication by letter, that he bad been 
‘t drowned,” of the circumstances of his end 
she knew nothing. During their three short 
interviews the sisters had never once mentioned. 
Julius’s name, 

Now, Letty thonght, if she could only find 
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ont exactly when and where and how he died, 
it would be a comfort and protection to her. 
Protection against what? She could not tell. 
She only knew that with this continual dread 
upon her mind; with the figure of that shabby 
man, whoever he was, pursuing her constantly, 
her life was a daily burden to her. The trifling 
annoyance had grown into a perpetual and 
morbid fear. 

To throw it off she determined one morning, 
without telling Gertrude, to go to London, and 
find out as much as she could from her sister 
Edna, 

It is a strange thing, and sad too, but sisters 
do sometimes come to meet as these sisters 
met; with mere courtesy—no more; to call 
one another, as these did, by their married 
names—‘‘ Mrs, Vanderdecken,” ‘f Mrs. Sted- 
man,” and to sit amiably conversing together 
on indifferent topics like any other ordinary ac- 
quaintances. Alas, their fates had drifted them 
upart, as brothers and sisters will drift, when 
there exists between them no real sympathy, 
no tie stronger than the mere natural instinct 
of flesh and blood. That may remain, and 
duty keeps it alive in a measure, still it is only 
the mummy of love that they dress up in de- 
cent clothes for the world to look at. The soul 
of love—deep, close, fraternal love—is not there. 

So it is, and must always be. Better accept 
the fact as Edna accepted it, and received civ- 
illy her sister's civil call, though internally 
thankful that her husband was out, and that 
none of her children were at hand to see into 
what the fraternal bond can degenerate, under 
given circumstances and with certain characters. 

And yet she was sorry for Letty, and when 
her grand, patronizing manner, and her air of 
extreme condescension, as she examined the 
“little poky house,” having slightly worn off, 
Mrs. Vanderdecken betrayed unconsciously her 
inward troubles, though in a roundabout, ir- 
relevant fashion, Edna felt more sorry still. 

“Was that what you came to speak to me 
about?” said she, with her usual directness. 
“Yes, it must be a great grief, to have your 
child setting up for independent action, making 
disreputable acquaintances, and persisting in 
them after you have forbidden them entirely.” 

‘*But I have not done that, not exactly, for 
I doubt if I could make her obey me.” 

‘There I think you are wrong,” answered 
Edna, in her quick, decided way, which made 
the people who did not like her—no person is 
liked by every body — say she was too much 
given to preaching. ‘‘I would lay upon chil- 
dren as few restrictions and commands as pos- 
sible ; but those made must be rigidly enforced. 
And for that low fellow, who, from what you 
say, is probably no soldier at all, but an imper- 
tinent beggar, I would never allow Gertrude to 
exchange another word with him.” 

“ Do you think so? I wish I conld do it; 
I wish I dared.” - 

“Dared! What, dare you not do an un- 
pleasant thing for the good of your own child ?” 


“TIt isn’t that, Edna, not quite; but I will 
explain the matter another time,” said Letty, 
hurriedly, finding that it was impossible to get 
a true answer to the false impression which she 
had somehow contrived to give, and now felt 
difficult to remove. ‘‘I’m sick of the subject, 
let us talk abont something else. What a fine 
young fellow is that eldest boy of yours! I met 
him at the door going out with his brother.” 

‘Will and Julius are constant companions, 
I hope they will grow up the same, and be friends 
as well as brothers. It is so sometimes, though 
not always,” said Edna, with a slight sigh. 
“Their father and I often look at them with a 
full heart, and wonder what their future will 
be. For Julins we have no fear. You remem- 
ber how healthy he was—so good and sweet- 
tempered, even as a balẹ.” 

‘t Yes,” said Letty, with a little return of ber 
stiff manner, 

‘*But Will—the boys ought to have changed 
names, I think—Will is so delicate, so sensi- 
tive, in many things so strangely, painfully 
like—” 

Edna stopped. : 
Mrs, Vanderdecken felt that now or never 
was her chance, if she: wanted to find out any 
thing.about her old lover, and her desperate 
anxiety to be free from the donbt which had 

lately come made her bolder than usual. 

“Yes, Will is likely to give you some.uneasi- 
ness. He does not look strong, as if he had 
something of that family weakness—was it con- 
sumption, or what ?—which showed itself so 
plainly in poor dear Julius.” 

“Poor dear Julius!” He had sunk to that, 
uttered in the half-pitying, half-indifferent tone 
in which dead people, whose death is felt to be 
rather a gain than a loss to their friends, come 
to be spoken of sometimes. 

‘And, by-the-by,” continued Mrs. Vander- 
decken, seeing that Mrs. Stedman remained 
quite silent, ‘I have often wished to ask you, 
did you get that full” information which you 
were in search of when you wrote me the fact 
—the mere fact—of his death in India ?” 

“Yes,” replied Edna, in a grave, constrained 
tone. ‘‘ We have, alas, no reason to doubt his 
death; though at first we had, and it was a 
long time before we could reconcile ourselves 
to believe it.” à 

“ What !” cried Letty, turning pale ; ‘‘ was he 
not dead after all? I thought he was drowned 
in the Hoogly ?” 

“t We supposed so, but his "ody was not found, 
and so we hoped he might be yet alive; had 
gone up the country, or sailed to Australia, or 
perhaps come direct home to England, and then 
shrunk from finding ns out— birt I will not 
trouble you with these matters.” 

“It’s no tronble. Please tell me. 
like to hear.” 

And though Mrs. Vanderdecken testified no 
distressing emotion—indeed, the absolute fact 
that Julius was dead proved such a relief to her 
that she could speak about him without any 
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hesitation—still she looked sad and grave, rath- 
er touched than not. 

‘¢Do tell me all about him; Edna. Poor fel- 
low! Idid not mean him any harm. I had no 
notion he would have taken it so much to heart. 
Please tell every thing.” 

And she listened, not without feeling, while’ 
Edna did tell her ‘every thing:” down to the 
iniserable ending of that life, whose blessing, 
she might have been, instead of its fatality and | 
its curse. 

‘¢ Poor fellow—poor fellow !” said Letty, sob- 
bing a good deal. ‘And was he really not 
seen after that day when he went to the ship 
and found me gone?” 

‘Never. We advertised for him half over 
the world; the advertisements could not but 
have reached him somewhere, if alive. And 
he would have come home to us, J am sure he 
would. He knew how we loved him.” 

“ It must have been yery painful, p said Mrs. 
Vanderdecken. ‘‘ And so—” 

‘¢ And so, after two years of suspense, we got 
the evidence I told you of. And some months 
later we received his pocket-book, with his name 
written inside it, which he always carried about 
with him, for it held’ —she hesitated—‘‘it held 
a lock of your hair. It is all we have left of 
him. Would you like to see it?” 

. “I think I should,” said Letty, in a low tone. 
_“ Then come up stairs.” 

Letty followed to her sister’s bedroom—a sa- 
cred room, consecrated by both birth and death ; 
a mother’s room, where several toys strewn 
about showed that the children had still free 
admittance into its precincts, But there was 
no baby in the house rnow, and the little crib, 
which had been occupied successively so many 
years, was removed from its place beside the 
bed, gad exiled into afar corner, to be used as 
a receptacle for spare ‘blankets and other extra- 
neous things. ‘The room and all its appoint- 
nents were comfortable enough, but well worn, 
and a little old-fashionéd, as if long after the 
need for economy was gone her love-for the fa- 
miliar objects made Mrs. Stedman averse to any 
change in her apartment. 

‘That is your old dressing-table, and the 
wardrobe too. I could almost fancy myself 
back in the small house—where was it? I for- 
get—that you lived in when first you were mar- 
ried.” 

“ Could yon?” said Edna, as she unlocked a 
drawer, and took therefrom a faded, water- 
stained book. 

Letty held it gently, crying a little over it. 

“ Poor fellow! poor Julius! He was very 
fond of me.” 

Asking no more questions, she returned the 
pocket-book to her sister. ‘The tribute to the 
dead was paid, and its painfulness got over. 
Her emotion had been sincere enough, but she 
was not sorry to end it and revert to other 
things. She began turning over the various 
contents of the drawer. 

“What have you here? A pair of baby- 
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shoes? I should have thought your stock of 
them had been worn-out long ago.” 

‘*'These belonged to my little girl that died.” 
After a pause Edna added, ‘‘ You never lost a 
child, Letty ?” 

SNO.” 

And then the two sisters—mothers both— 
stood by the small treasure-drawer, where, be- 
sides the shoes, lay one or two other trifles : 
sleeve-ribbons, a sash, relics of the dead that 
we all are prone to keep somewhere or another, 
and learn in time to look at quietly, as one day 
others will look at relics of us, While gazing, 
their common womanhood and motherhood 
melted both hearts. Letty silently clasped Ed- 
na’s hand. 

“ How old was she, poor little lamb ?” 

“ Only four months. She was such a little 
delicate thing always, but the prettiest of all 
my babies. I was ill for nearly a year after 
she died, and gave a deal of trouble to my hus- 
band; but he was so good to me—so good !” 

“Ah! !” said Letty, sighing. 

‘* However, I got well in time, and the year 
after that my twins were born; twins like you 
and me, you know,” added she, affectionately. 
‘ They comfort me, and now I am quite happy 
again. Only sometimes I wake in the night, 
fancying I hear my little girl crying to me from 
her cot, and—it’s hard, Letty, it’s hard.” 

Edna leaned her head on her sister’s shoul- 
der and burst into tears, 

Letty caressed her, kindly enough; but she 
was puzzled to know what to say, and so said 
nothing. Edna soon dried her eyes, and quiet- 
ly locked up the drawer. 

“That’s right; you don’t fret about baby 
now, I hope? It would be wrong, with all your 
five sons.” . 

‘¢T know that; I know all is right both for 
her and me,-and I shall find my little angel 
again some day. Will you come down stairs, 
Letty dear? I hear the bell for the children’s 
dinner.” 

At this meal ‘‘ Aunt Letty,” as she conde- 
scendingly announced herself, was an object of 
great curiosity and awe. The young Stedmans 
evidently viewed her with a slight distrust—all 
save Will, who, imaginative lad as he was, fell 
a captive at once to his beautiful aunt, sat be- 
side her, paid her his pretty, boyish, gentleman- 
like attentions, and watched her every move- 
ment with admiring eyes—the very eyes of his 
uncle Julius. Pleased and flattered, touched 
perhaps in spite of herself, by some of those 
ghostly memories which the new generation 
often so strangely brings back to us all, Mrs. 
Vanderdecken took especial notice of the boy, 
and said to his mother, half sighing, that she 
wished she had a son like Will. 

* And during the hour she staid Letty was al- 
most the old Letty over again. She placed 
herself in the fireside circle, where, with the 
mother as its centre, the younger children soon 
made themselves merry, and the two elders, 
busy with book and pencil—strangely enough 
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THE TWO WIVES: EDNA AND LETTY. 


Will was very fond of drawing—oeeupied them- | ‘‘And they seem to obey you too. Now Ger- 
selves steadily and quietly, sometimes joining | trude is fond of me, poor little thing, but she 
in the conversation just enough to prove that | never minds me ope bit. -I wish I could take 
they were accustomed to be to their parents} a leaf out of your book.” 
neither playthings nor slaves, but, so far as ‘t Do you?” ; 
their years allowed, rational, intelligent com- “< And then yonr boys all seem to get on so 
panions, She talked kindly rather than pat-| well together; never a cross look or a sharp 
ronizingly, and seemed anxious to make her- | word; but I suppose that is because you are 
self popular. Letty never could bear not to be | never cross and vexed yourself.” 
popular—for the time being. ‘Oh yes I am,” said Edna, smiling. ‘‘ But 
Also—let us give her her just due—there | we are so many people in such a small house 
was something in the atmosphere of this warm, | that we should never manage at all if we did 
bright little honse which touched the heart, | not learn to keep our little tempers to ourselves. 
such as it was, of the unsatisfied rich woman, | Isn’t it so, Twinnies?” patting the round, enrly 
who had a mansion to dwell in, but no home; a} heads which had intruded up stairs. ‘‘ Come, 
millionaire to provide for her, but no husband ; | jump up on a chair and kiss your aunt Letty— 
and who, let her try to compel it as she might, | your great, tall auntie—and tell her she must be 
could never win from her only child any thing | starting—Will and Julius shall take her to the 
like the tender, mindful, reverential love that | railway station—and she must come and see us 
she saw in these five boys toward their me- | again as soon as she can,” 
ther. Mrs. Vauderdecken distributed most affec- 
“How fond your children are of you!” she | tionate adieus all round, and departed with her 
said to her sister, as she stood arranging her {two nephews. But she took care to dismiss 
purple ribbons round her still fair face, carë- | them at the earliest opportunity, to avoid any 
ful as ever to set it off to the best advantage. | possible chance of meeting at the train either 
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some of her grand acquaintances, or, worst of 
all, her husband. 

At the journey’s end her carriage was wait- 
ing for her, and she drove alone through the 
lovely Kentish country, beginning to wake up 
into all the freshness of early spring. Did it 
remind her—after her long absence from such 
scenes, for they had wintered in town last year 
—of many a long-ago spring? that in the Isle 
of Wight, for instance, when Edna nursed and 
petted her, and Dr. Stedman was kind to her, 
and Julius adored her. Or, perhaps, of later 
springs, when she and Julius sauntered about 
as affianced lovers, and watched the leaves 
come out and the thrushes sing in Kensington 
Gardens? Days when they were all poor to- 
gether—poor and hard-working, but very hap- 
py, or, looking back, it seemed that they were. 
And as she smoothed down her silken gown, 
and leaned lazily back on the cushions of her 
carriage, Mrs. Vanderdecken gave more than 
one sigh to the memory—now a perfectly safe 
and comfortable memory to dwell upon — of 
poor, drowned Julius, lost in his prime, for- 

saken, dead, and forgotten. 

Passing the school-house, she recollected ‘that 
she had told Gertrude to wait for her there, 
thinking it a safe place of detention between 
the governess’s hour of leaving and her own re- 
turn. But, with fatal precaution, she had over- 
shot her mark. For, the moment after having 
descended, she saw, sitting on the bench beside 
the school-house door, with Gertrude standing 
beside him and eagerly talking to him, the man 
John Stone! 

Mrs. Vanderdecken’s anger, not unmixed 
with fear, left her absolutely dumb. But Ġer- 
trude ran to meet her withopt the slightest 
hesitation—betraying no sense of having done 
wrong. 

‘Oh, mamma, I am so glad you are come! 
I haye been waiting to tell you something ! 
Something so wonderful, which Mr. Stone has 
just told me. You will never.be angry with 
him any more. And Aunt Edna will be so 


` glad; every body will be so glad.” 


“At what, my dear?” asked Mrs. Vander- 
deckén, a faint, cold fear thrilling through her. 

“Stoop down and I'll whisper it, for it is a 
“secret. still, and only you and I are to know,” 
said the little maid, her eyes bright and her 
cheeks glowing. ‘‘ But he says—Mr. Stone, I 
mean—that he is quite certain Uncle Julius is 
not dead at all.” 

Wad a thunder-bolt dropped at her feet Mrs. 
Vanderdecken could not have been more star- 
tled. For a moment she was silent, then she 
took to the usual refuge of fear—incredulous 
anger. 

“ Don’t tell me such ridiculous nonsense. I 
don’t believe a word of it. And you, Gertrude, 
you ought to be ashamed of yourself. Did I 
not forbid you ever to speak to this—this fel- 
low again ?” 

**No, mamma,” replied Gertrude, boldly, 
“you forbade me to bring him into the park, 
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but you never said I was not to speak to him. 
I met him quite by chance, and he walked on 
beside me. Tow could I help it? the common 
was as free to him as to me. Besides,” added 
the little creature, roused to rebellion by what 
she considered injustice, ‘I would not have 
helped it if I could. Nothing should ever 
make me behave unkindly to a poor sick—” 

“ Folly} Itell you, child, = is nothing but 
a low impostor.” 

“I beg your pardon, re 
you pleased to call me?” 

Stone had followed, walking feebly with the 
help of his stick, and now stood before the lady, 
taking off his eat to her with an air of mock 
deference. 

Voices change, like faces, in course of years ; 
or perhaps, he intentionally altered his; or, still 
more probable, was the truth of the old adage, 
‘*None so deaf as those who will not hear.” 
But even now Mrs, Vanderdecken showed no 
sign of having recognized who he really was. 
Her reply was given in unmitigated anger. 

“I do not know who or what you may be, 
but I know you have no business with my 
daughter. JI said, and I say again, that you 
are ‘a low impostor. If you persist in follow- 
ing us about so impertinently I will tell my 
husband, and he shall give you in charge to 
the police.” 

- The man stood a minute, face to face with 
her, apparently feeling neither insulted nor 
afraid. Then he said, in a very low voice— 

‘Mrs, Vanderdecken, you will neither tell 
your husband, nor will you give me in charge 
to the police; I am quite sure of that. Look 
here!” and he took from his waistcoat pocket a 
letter, an old, foreign-looking letter, on which 
was still visible in a woman’s hand the address, 
‘¢ Julius Stedman, Esquire, Calcutta,” ‘‘I have 
half a dozen more of these. They came into 
my possession—never mind how. They are not 
very interesting reading, but they might be use- 
ful. I was just going to show them to your lit- 
tle girl here.” 

‘‘Oh no, for pity’s sake, no!” gasped the 
mother, in an agony of terror, and placing her- 
self so that Gertrnde could not see the letter, 
she hastily bade her run away and call the car- 
riage, remaining in it till she herself came. 

Then, half blind with dread, she turned back 
and forced herself to look at this man, to find 
out who he really was, whether only John Stone, 
a poor wandering wretch, who had somehow got 
hold of her story, aud still worse, of her letters 
—or some one more formidable still, who, she 
dared scarcely imagine. 

There he stood, with the sun slanting on his 
bare, bald head and gray beard, leaning on his 
stick, his threadbare coat wrapped round him, 
the mere wreck of a man—as much a wreck as 
that poor broken ship which they had used to 
watch the waves beating on, off the Isle of 
Wight coast, and yet, like it, preserving a cer- 
tain amount of dignity, even of grace, amidst 
all his downfall. A man deeply to be pitied— 
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perhaps severely blamed—since every one has 


“I beg your pardon, but I was just speaking 


his lot in his own hands, more or less, to re- | to this poor man, a very honest and respectable 


deem or ruin himself—but a man who in his 
lowest plight could not be altogether despised. 

“I see, Madam, you do not remember me, 
though I have the fortune—or misfortune—ac- 
curately to remember you.” 

“How? Whoare you? But no, it is quite 
impossible,” cried the frightened woman, shrink- 
ing back, yet knowing al] the while owe nseless 
it was to shrink from a truth which every see- 
ond foreed itself more strongly upon her. 

At that critical moment there eame out of 
the school-house two of her friends—the reetor’s 
wife and sister, who having heard that she was 
expected, waited to consult with her about a 
sehool-feast—for the Vanderdecken purse and 
the Vanderdecken grounds were, always their 
prime strong-hold in all parish festivities. 

They met her with much empressement—these 
kindly women, whom she liked, and who liked 
her—for Letty Kenderdine’s old pleasant ways 
had not faded out in Letitia Vanderdecken. 
She would have gone forward eagerly to meet 
them, but there—just between her and them— 
watching her like her evil genius, haunting her 
like an impending fate—stood this shabby, dis- 
reputable man. The man who had been the 
betrothed of her youth—whose arms had clasp- 
ed her—whose lips had kissed her; to whom 
she had written those silly letters that a fiancée 


was likely to write, and unto whom she had been 


false with the utmost falseness by which a wo- 
man ean disgrace herself and destroy her lover 
—an infidelity than which there is none greater 
or crneler, short of the infidelity of a married 
wife. There he stood—she was eertain of it 
now—not John Stone, but Julius Stedman. 

How it came about that he was still alive, or 
what had brought him hither, she never paused 
to think. She only recognized that it was, 
without a doubt, her old lover, risen up as 
from the very grave to punish her: to bring 
upon her her husband’s jealous anger, her 
daughter’s contempt, 
No wonder that the poor, weak, cowardly 
woman was overpowered with an almost mor- 
bid terror—a terror so great that she did not 
even perceive the faint fragment of right that 
she still had on her side—namely, that for any 
man, let him be ever so ill-treated by a woman, 
to take upon her this mean revenge, was a cru- 
elty that condemned himself quite as much as 
it did her. 

But there he was, undoubtedly, Julius Sted- 
man; and Mrs. Vanderdeeken felt that if the 
earth would open and hide her from him she 
should be only too thankful. 

Alas! the earth does not open and hide ei- 
ther sufferers or sinners-when they desire it. 
They can not escape. They must stay and 
meet the consequences of the sin; learn to 
endure the suffering. 

Mrs. Vanderdecken slipped a step or two 
aside, and received her reetory friends with a 
nervous, apologetic smile. 


t 


her neighbors’ gossip. 


person, ill whom I have complete reliance, and 
for whom I am most anxions to do all I can. I 
wanted to hear his story, but I will hear it an- 
other time, if—if he will kindly excuse me 
now—” 

‘‘ Certainly,” said the man, 
and stately bow. ‘Certainly. I have no wish 
to intrude upon you, Madam, I am. quite at 
your disposal any day. Good-afternoon.” 

He took off his hat once more, first to her 
and then to the other ladies, andwvalked away 
slowly in an opposite direction. ~ 

“I know that man by sight,” said the rec- 
tor’s wife, looking after him in some surprise. 
“ Hle comes to church pretty regularly, I think.” 

66 Yes.” 

“‘ Poor fellow, he seems as if he had seen 
better days. My husband must eall upon him. 
What is his name ?” 

“ John Stone,” replied Letty, faintly. 

‘t And you have been kind to him, as von 
are to every body. You are a real blessing to 
our parish, my dear Mrs. Vanderdecken.” 


1 with a formal 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 


Mrs. VANDERDECKEN’S intense fear—a fear 
which it was now impossible either to fly from 
or to set aside — made her eleverer than ordi- 
nary. She carried on the conversation with her 
friends till she had furtively watched this man 
—onee her lover, now her bitterest enemy—safe 
out of sight. Then she stepped into her car- 
riage, much agitated indeed, but still able by a 
violent effort toontrol herself before her daugh- 
ter, and aceount for her nervousness by saying 
how very much worn-out she had been by her 
journey to London. 

‘*But why did yon go, mamma? Oh, I re- 
member; it was about a bonnet. Still I would 
not have you so tired and looking so ill for all 
the new bonnets in the world.” 

‘t Don’t talk to me till we get into the house 
and have had our tea. Then Ishall be rested, 
and you can tell me all your story.” 

‘¢' Very well, mamma,” replied Gertrude, with 


her eustomary acquiescence, and then sat look-° 


ing out of the carriage window, amusing herself 
with her own thoughts, which were generally 
quite as.interesting as her mother’s conversation. 

Upon her new discovery the little girl’s faney 
dwelt with a tenderness indescribable. 
had told her that for many months Julius Sted- 
man had been *‘ out of his mind” —though eare- 
fully tended by some natives who took pity upon 
him, but never even knew his name. That he 
came to his right senses in some up-country sta- 
tion—all but-penniless ; and had enlisted for a 
soldier—seen much service—and was finally 
sent home to England invalided—at which crit- 
ical point in the story Mrs. Vanderdecken’s a 
riage appeared. 


But Gertrude had heard enough. A im- 


Stone. 














agination was vividly excited. 
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_ be utterly forgotten. 


‘sorry for any thing. 
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That most 
divine doctrine of Christianity, which comes as 
a natural instinct to the young, the gospel of re- 
pentance and the forgiveness of sins, the joy in 
heaven over one sinner that repenteth, was deep 
in the inmost heart of this child. Her eyes filled 
with tears as she thought of poor Julius Sted- 
man, looking not unlike the prodigal son in her 
pictorial Bible, coming home to his brother and 
sister; taken into the bright little house at Brook 
Street, and there made’ happy to the end of his 
days. She forgot one thing, which overtender 
people also sometimes forget, though it is not 
forgotten in the parable—that the prodigal first 
said, ‘‘I have sinned,” and that in no way had 
Stone ever hinted that Julius Stedman—wher- 
ever or whatever he might be—was in the least 
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But this was an ethical question about which 
the child did not trouble herself. She only 
waited with painfully restrained impatience till 
she had leave to tell her tale. 

This was not for an hour or more. Mrs. 
Vanderdecken kept putting off, on any excuse, 
what she so much dreaded to hear. At last, 
getting one of the not unfrequent telegrams that 
her husband would dine in the city and not be 
home till next day, she took a little more cour- 
age, and stretching herself on the sofa in her 
morning-room, prepared to hear the worst, and 
to take things, hard as they were, at least as 
easy as she could, 

‘t Now, Gertrude, while I have ten minutes 
to spare, tell me what was that silly story about 
Dr. Stedman’s brother being still alive, which 
Mr. Stone told you.” 

For she had satisfactorily discovered that as 
Stone only did the child know him; he had, for 
some reason or other, been careful to preserve 
his incognito ; nor, to Gertrnde at any rate, had 
he identified himself with Julius Stedman—if 
indecd he was Julius. Sometimes a wild hope 
that he was not, that her own fears and some 
chance resemblance had deluded her, came to 
comfort Mrs. Vanderdecken. So, as carelessly 
as she could, she repeated the name of John 
Stone, and found that her daughter received it 
with cqual indifference. So far she was safe. 

But when she began to hear the story, so 
minute in all its details, she felt that though a 
child might be deceived, no grown person could 
be, into believing it a tale told second-hand. 
Gertrude’s accurate memory and vivid imagin- 
ation reproduced, almost as graphically as it 
had been given to her, the history of the young 
man’s passionate despair—how, having lost his 
bride, he determined fo lose himself—at once, 
and completely as if he had been dead. 

“ He wished his friends to think him dead, 
mamma. He thought they would be happier if 
-they did: if he could drop out of the world and 
Was that right?” 

“I can’t tell. And where ishe? How did 
Stone know him ?” cried the mother, with eager 
deceit—or perhaps wishful even to deccive her- 
self, 
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“Yon forget, mamma; but then you know 
you are not very good at remembcring things,” 
said Gertrude, patronizingly, ‘‘ Have I not told 
you ever so often that Mr. Stone declares he 
never met Uncle Julius in all his life ?” 

Obvious as the quibble was, Mrs. Vander- 
decken took it in for the moment and breathed 
freer. 

“ Oh, yes, yes; go on, child.” 

“ After he turned soldier he was knocked 
about the world in all directions. I’m afraid,” 
Gertrude added, gravely, “that he was some- 
times very naughty. Mr. Stone says so: but 
he wouldn’t tell me what he had done. I told 
him I thought the nanghtiest thing of all was 
his not writing to his brother, who loved him so 
dearly, and would have been so happy to get 
him back again.” 

‘¢ Did he ever come back ?” 

“Yes. Thatisthe delight of it. Mr. Stone 
says he is certain he is in England—in fact, 1 
almost think he knows where he is, though he 
did not say so. I fancy he—Uncle Julius 
that is (oh, please, mamma, let me call him 
Uncle Julius, for I feel so fond of him)—must 
be very poor, or very miserable, or something ; 
for when I asked why he had not gone at once 
to his brother, Mr. Stone said, ‘No, he would 
never do that, for his misery would only dis- 
grace him.’ But, mamma, that can’t be true, 
can it?” said the child, appealingly. ‘‘I am 
sure if I had ‘a brother, and he were ever so 
miserable, nay, even if he had done wrong, and 
were to come to me and say he was sorry, and 
would never be bad again, I would take him in 
and be glad to see him, and feel it no disgrace, 
even if he were in rags and tatters, like poor Mr. 
Stone. Would not you?” 

“ Yes,” saìd the mother, and knew she was 
telling a lie, and that one day God would sure- 
ly condemn her out of her own lips, before the 
face of her own child. She turned paler and 
paler, and scarcely could utter the next ques- 
tion—apparently needless, and yet which she 
felt she must fully assure herself of before she 
ventured a step further. ‘ But the lady—she 
who went out to India—did not Mr. Stone tell 
you the name of the lady ?” 

Gertrnde’s lip curled with the snpreme con- 
tempt of indignant youth. 

‘‘No, he told me nothing about her, and I 
did not care to ask. The false, mean, merce- 
nary woman! Don't speak of her, mamma ; 
she isn’t worth it.”. 

No, the mother did not attempt to speak. 
She only turned her face to the wall, with a 
half-audible groan, wishing she could lie silent 
forever—silent in the grave, where, at least, her 
child could not have the heart to say snch cruel 
words, or she herself, hidden in the dust of 
death, would not be able to hear them. And 
yet she knew they were true words—true as the 
warm light in Gertrude’s eyes when, feeling 
that she had somehow vexed her mother, though 
she could not in the least guess how, she crept 
closer to her and began caressing her and amus- 
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ing her with careless words, every one of which 
stung like wasps, or pierced like arrows. 

« You see, mainma, she must have been such 
a very heartless woman, as well as faithless, and 
such a coward too, She never sent onc line to 
Uncle Julius, to tell him she had changed her 
mind—left him to be told by somebody else— 
any body who cared fo tell him. It was the 
ship’s captain who did it, when he came on 
board; and he fell down on the deck as if he 
had been shot. Mr. Stone says it felt like be- 
ing shot—that he laughed—and it did not seem 
to hurt him at all for a minute, and he got up 
and staggered back to the boat and landed 
again. After that his mind went all astray. 
Poor man! Poor Uncle Julius!” 

‘There, that will do,” said Mr» Vander- 
decken, faintly. ‘* You have talked so much 
you have quite made my head ache. I think 
you had better go to bed now.” 

‘Oh no; itis hardly eight o'clock ; and, be- 
sides, you will want me to wait up@n you, and 
get you your paper-case and things, You know 
you have a letter to write, mother dear,” said 
Gertrude, coaxingly. 

“ What letter ?” 

“To Aunt Edna, pf course, telling her that 
Dr. Stedman must come here at once.” 

ahy ?” 

*““Can’t you guess, mamma? ‘To see Mr. 
Stone, and get out of him every thing he knows 
about Uncle Julius, He would not tell me, but 
of course he must tell Dr. Stedman, who is 
Uncle Julius’s very own brother. No time 
ought to be lost. You'll write, of as 
mamma ?”’ 


“Of course,” jeplied the mother, actually i 


shivering with fear as this new difficulty in her 
position opened itself out before her. Vainly 
she turned it over in her troubled brain, won- 
dering how she was to escape it. Escape, in- 
deed, was what she most thought of; whether 
she could not, by continuing utterly to ignore 
him, and keeping still in dead silence the secret 
which he had so far kept, get rid, temporarily 
or permanently, of this man, who might bè Ju- 
lius Stedman, and yet might not. But in either 
case it- could not signify much, nor for very 
long. He was apparently in bad health—he 
might not live. If he were Julius, he probably 
had his own good reasons for not wishing to be 
recognized by his brother; since, during all the 
weeks he had remained in England, he had 
inade no effort to see him, And let the silly, 
romantic Gertrude have what notions she might, 
theirs could not be a pleasant meeting. In- 
deed, as a physician in good practice, it might 
seriously injure Dr. Stedman to have thrust 
upon him a brother so low in the world. 
it not advisable, perhaps, to keep them apart ? 
So reasoned this woman, long used to view 
all things by the light of custom and conven- 
ience, and half persuaded herself to take the 
easiest course, of letting things alone, when she 
was startled by the voice of her daughter—the 
funny, decided little voice, which often half 
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coaxed, half governed her to do many things 
against her will. 

‘ Mamma, shall I bring you your letter-case 
now? ‘The post-bag will go in half an hour; 
and here is your favorite paper with the crest 
upon it. I'll get you an envelope immediately.” 

Mrs. Vanderdecken knew not what to do. 
This, which seemed to her child the most nat- 
ural and simple course imaginable, was to her 
nearly an impossibility—a dread indescribable 
at the time, and the opening up of endless fu- 
ture troubles. For of the great enmity that 
the man Stone—or Julius Stedman, whichever 
he was—bore her there could be no doubt. He 
would do her harm if he could. Instead of 
aiding, she would thankfully have annihilated 


‘him, Not out of cruelty—poor Letty was not 


naturally cruel—but out of mere fear. ‘Yet, are 
not half the wickednesses and barbarities of this 
world done out of ‘simple fear? She did not 
mean to be wicked—she would have been hor- 
rified had any one suggested such a thing—yet 
more than once the dim thought crossed her 
mind—oh, if only that poor sickly many whoev- 
er he was, had slipped away from the world, 
instead of coming here to be the torment and 
terror of her life! 

Not daring to refuse her daughter—for what 
possible excuse could she give for so doing ?— 
she sat with the pen in her hand—her irreso- 
lute, trembling, jeweled hand—until the stroke 
of nine, and then laid it down. 

“I am so tired, Gertrude, so very tired, and 
I hate writing lewis. It is too late now, TOE I 
ought to word it carefully%so as not to startle 
them. I'll write it the first thing to-morrow.” 
“Very well, mamma,” said Gertrude, pas- 
sively; she had had only too much experience 
of her mother’s dilatory ways, her weak habit 
of putting off every thing till ‘‘ to-morrow.” 
Still, she would not complain, this good child 


which Heaven was teaching, as it has to teach , 


the luckless children of some parents, by nega- 
‘tives. Though bitterly disappointed, she held 
her tongue, and indeed begun, as she often did, 
quietly to lay her own plans for doing what her 
mother would most likely leave undone—or do 
too late. But before she could settle any thing 
to her satisfaction, nurse came to carry her off 
to bed, where she laid her busy little head down, 
and slept off in multitudinous dreams, in which 
Uncle Julius, Aunt Edna, and all the rest fig- 
ured by turns, the intense excitement of the day. 

Notso her mother. Mrs. Vanderdecken not 
seldom had to pay the penalty of an idle, lux- 
urious life: her sleep often fled from her. In 
the wakeful, silent hours every small grievance 
became a monntainous wrong. No wénder 
then that the same thing befell her now, and 
after a miserable night she arose sick, unre- 
freshed, driven by sheer desperation into: what 


yesterday would have been the very last thing . 


she had dared to do—a resolve to go and see 
for herself whether her fears were true or false; 
whether she really had at her very door Julius 
Stedman, returned alive, who, though he could 
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have no actual scandal to bring against her— 
Letty Kenderdine, with all her folly, had ever 
kept her fair fame clear—was acquainted with 
the numerous love affairs of her youth—in her 
vanity she had often teased him with them, and 
laughed at his ridiculous jealousy. Now, even 
if he did no worse, he might repeat them all, 
and make her the by-word and the laughing- 
stock of her neighbors. The idea of this low 
fellow, who, whatever or whoever he had been, 
had now sunk to be a lodger in a village ale- 
house, giving out to all the drunken hangers-on 
there that he was once the lover—the plighted 
husband—of Mrs. Vanderdecken of Holywell 
Hall! It nearly drove her wild. 

To prevent this, by almost any sacrifice, she 
was driven to the daring expedient of attempt- 
ing an interview—a private interview—with the 
man who called himself John Stone. 

At first she thought of sending for him to 
her own house—but Gertrude might wonder, 
the servants might gossip— besides, the man 
might refuse to come. In any sight she had had 
of him he had seemed more and more resolved 
to make her feel she had cause to be afraid of 
him, not he of her. Better seize him of a sud- 
den, before he had time to settle what advant- 
‘age he should take of her—whether he wanted 
revenge or only money. For still she clung 
feebly to her old delusion, that money could do 
any thing, atone for any thing. 7 

Yet as she.pondered over these things, con- 
sidering how she might best protect herself 
from him—there came more than once to her a 
vision of her young lover, who would have given 
his existence tó protect ker, who worshiped the 
very ground she trod upon, who though poor in 
worldly wealth had been rich in every thing 
clse—most rich in the only treasure which 
makes life really happy—honest, hearty love. 
And though she had got all she wanted—nay, 
was.in a far higher and more prosperous posi- 
tion than she had ever dreamed of as a girl, 
still she felt that something was missing out of 
her life—something that never would come into 
it again. She could understand dimly what 
that text meant—‘‘to gain the whole world, and 
lose one’s own soul,” 

This feeling did not last, of course. Letty’s 
nature was too shallow for any emotion to last 


long; and she shortly turned away from it to 


consider how she could accomplish, with least 
observation, her meeting with Stone. 

It happened to be her day of district visiting, 
when the village was accustomed to see her 
carriage waiting about while she went from 
cottage to cottage, splendid and condescend- 
ing, though sometimes a little alarming to the 
inmates. But Mrs. Fox’s house was not in- 
cluded in her list, partly because the good wo- 
man was not quite poor enough to warrant her 
dwelling being taken by storm by a rich neigh- 
bor, who had no other excuse than the superi- 
ority of wealth to’ give for so doing, and partly 
because Mrs. Vanderdecken did not consider a 
public house exactly ‘‘ respectable.” 


very sickly, and has such queer ways. 
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Great, therefore, was the landlady’s surprise 
when the Holywell equipage stopped at her 
door, and its mistress, leaning out smiling, re- 
quested to know if there was not a person 
named Stone lodging there ? 

** Yes, sure, ma’am; has been here since be- 
fore Christmas; a very decent man, or I wouldn’t 
have had him in my house, I can assure you. 
A soldier, ma’am, just come from India.” 

‘So I understand.. I have had friends in 
India. I should like to see him—and—it would 
be a pleasure to me to do any thing I could for 
him. Will you tell him so?” 

“That I will, Mrs. Vanderdecken, and I’m 
real glad too,” added the old woman, confiden- 
tially, ‘‘ for to tell you the truth, he’s sometimes 
& great weight npon my mind—poor Mr. Stone: 
not for fear he won’t pay mé*he does that 
reg’lar—but I can see he’s poor enough, and 
I was 
thinking of telling our rector about‘him, in case 
any thing did happen.” 

‘“‘Don’t, don’t!” said Mrs. Vanderdecken, 
eagerly. ‘‘The rector has only too much upon 
his hands, If you want things for your lodger 
—food or wine—just send to the Hall.” 

“Yon are only too good, ma’am; and I’ve 
said to Mr. Stone often and often what a kind 
lady you be. But here he comes to speak for 
himself. My dear soul,” darting up to him and 
whispering in his ear, ‘fdo look alive for once. 
Here is somebody come to see you—a kind lady 
as says she has friends in India, and wishes you 
well.” 

Stone, who had been creeping lazily ACrossS 
the common in the sunshine of the lovely spring 
morning, looked about him in his wild, weary, 
confused fashion—he seemed sometimes half 
asleep, as if it was a long time before he could 
take any new idea into his bewildered brain. 

“Don’t bother me, Mrs. Fox, pray! Ask 
the lady who she is and what she comes about.” 
And then, deaf and blind and stupid as he 
seemed, he perceived the face leaning out of 
the carriage window. The mutual recognition 
Was instantaneous. Ti 

“What do you want with me?” asked he, 
hoarsely. 

‘¢T want to speak to you—just half a dozen 
words. Will you come into my carriage, or 
shall I get out ?” 

“« You had better get out.” 

Driven desperate by her extreme fear, Letty 
obeyed. As she did so the mere force of habit 
made Stone come forward to assist her—as any 
gentleman would assist a lady — but by this 
time Mrs. Vanderdecken had recovered her 
prudence. Pretending not to see him, she 
rested as usual on her footman’s arm, and de- 
scended leisurely from her carriage. 

“ Mrs. Fox,” said she, carefully addressing 
herself to the landlady, ‘‘can I have a word or 
two with your lodger in your little parlor? And, 
coachinan, walk the horses up and down the 
common; it is rather chilly this morning. Don’t 
you find it so after India, Mr. Stone?” ~ . 
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Truly Letty had rather gained than lost in 
the art of keeping up appearances, 

“ Mr. Stone, my dear,” whispered the land- 
lady, pulling him by the sleeve as he stood 
motionless. ‘‘ You’re forgetting your’ man- 
ners, quite. Do go in and speak to the lady 
—Mrs. Vanderdecken—she is such a kind lady, 
and might turn ont a good friend to you.” 

And considering him woefully blind to his 
own interests, which were somehow or other in 
her charge, the old woman fairly pushed him 
into the parlor and shut the door. 

So the two—once lovers—stood face to face 
together and aloné; even as when they had 
parted fifteen years ago, expecting to meet 
again almost as husband and wife. They 
stood, looking blankly at one another across 
the sea of dead years which had rolled be- 
tween and forever divided them. ' 

Hardly knowing what she did, Letty slightly 
extended her hand, but it was not taken, and 
_then she said, in a frightened voice: 

“ I.knòw who you are; but how did yon 
come here? I thought—every body thought— 
that you were dead long ago.” 

“You thought I was dead? Well, so I have 
been these many years: Shall I tell you who 
killed me ?” 

Mrs. Vanderdecken shrank ‘back, and then 
bethought herself that, whether he were mad 
or not, it was advisable to pacify him. 

“I beg your pardon; I only meant that, as 
we are both middle-aged people now, we had 
better let by-gones be by-gones. Won't you 
shake hands, Mr. Stedman ?” 

At sound of that old name—the boyish name, 
his and Will’s—the artist’s name which he had 
hoped to make famons, and give, covered with 
honor, to the woman he loved—the man start- 
ed and began to tremble violently. 

“Don’t call me thus. I have long since 
dropped the name; I have forgotten I ever 
bore it. I told you I was dead—dead.” 

Mrs. Vanderdecken looked sorry, but she 
was too much afraid for herself to give way 
much, 

“Pray don’t talk in that sad fashion; I am 
sure there is no need. You are, of course, a 
good deal changed, and I am grieved to see it. 
You must have had a hard life in India, or 
wherever you were. I should like to be of 
service to you if I could; if you would promise 
never to refer to youthful follies.” 

“< Follies I” 

‘You know they were such,” said Letty, 
gathering courage. ‘‘Ours was just a boy and 
girl affair. We were not suited for each other, 
and should never have been happy. It was 
really quite as much for your sake as my own 
that I did as I did.” 

“Stop !” cried Julius, fiercely, and rose up 
in his rags—his old coat was actually ragged 
now—to confront the lady—so much a lady 
to look at, so graceful and so elegantly clad. 
“Stop. You and I may never meet in this 
world again; so at least let us tell one another 
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no lies. There were lies enougn told by one 
of us fifteen years ago.” 

His manner was so wild that at first Letty 
glanced toward the door; then, rapidly caleu- 
lating consequences—a new thing for her—she 
decided to propitiate him, if possible. 

“This is not kind, or even gentleman-like, of 
you—and you were always such a gentleman,” 
said she, in a soothing tone. ‘‘I dare say you 
were much annoyed with me at the time, for 
which I am yery sorry, though I did ali for 
the best. But yon must have got over it now. 
And please don’t speak so loud; people will 
hear you, outside.” 

“Oh, that is all you care for still, I see; how 
things look outside.” 

His laugh was so strange, so dreadful, that 

Letty again doubted whether, at all risks, it 
wotld not be safer to get away from him. She 
looked toward the door. 
. ‘Excuse me, but since you have desired it, 
we will have out our ‘few words.’ Yon need 
not be afraid, I shall not harm you. Iam not 
insane, though the quantity of opium I eat 
makes me a little queer sometimes; nor a 
drunkard ; nor a thief, as you supposed me to 
be. But every thing else bad that a man can 
be—that a woman might have saved him from 
—I am, and it is your doing.” 

* Myedoing!” 

It was fortunate for Letty that at this mo- 
ment her carriage passed the window, remind- 
ing her that she was Mrs. Yanderdecken after 
all. She rose in her stately height from the 
horse-hair sofa. 

“Tf you talk in this way I must really go.” 

**Not yet; I could not allow it. But pray 
be seated. ‘Though I am aware it is but poor 
accommodation I have to offer you.” 

“I can not stay indeed. My position as— 
as a married lady—” 

“A married lady!” repeated he, in the sneer- 
ing tone of young Julius Stedman, deepened 
tenfold. ‘‘Fifteen years ago you were in heart 
and vow married tome. When you gave your- 
self to another man you did—what the other 
women do who sell themselves body and soul 
to any men that desire them—what your Bible 
calls by the ugly worda—” 

‘‘T can’t listen. Iwon’t listen,” cried Letty, 
flushing up. ‘Only a brute would speak in 
this way to me—me, a wife and a mother. 
Oh, my poor little girl!” 

There was truth in what she said, and, mad- 
dened as he. was, Julius felt it. 

“I haye done no injury to your little girl,” 
said he, more quietly. ‘‘She in no way re- 
sembles you. She is a sweet little creature, 
and J am rather fond of her.” 

‘¢You fond of her!” cried the mother, roused 
into courage by the one pure, unselfish instinct 
she had. ‘And what right have you to be 
fond of her? What is she to you that you 
should have gone and made friends with her, 
and turned her heart against me by telling her 
my whole miserable story ?” 
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JULIUS AND LETTY, 


‘I have not done so, not yet. I have never 
mentioned your name.” 

<“ But she will find it out, when she learns 
who you are, as she must when you go home 
to your brother.” i 

“I shall never go home to my brother. It 
is the last kindness I can show to him and his 
—to keep away from them. I have seen them 
all, and that is enough. To make myself 
known to them would only disgrace them. 
They will never see me, or hear of me, any 
more.” ; 

. The yoice was so hollpw, so sad, and yet so 
resolute, that for a minute it tonched Letty. 
Then in her infinite relief that things were thus, 
she thought it wiser to leave them so. 

“You may change your mind,” she said, 
‘t especially if you should be ill.” 

“No. I am accustomed to be ill alone; 
it will not be much harder—perhaps less hard 
—to die alone.” 

“ Ah, we'll hope not. Yon are too young 
still to talk of dying. But pérhaps your plan 
is the best after all.” 

Julius regarded her, as she spoke so coldly, 
so indifferently—the woman who had been his 


idol, into whose hands had been given, as into 
‘many another woman’s, almost unlimited pow- 
er over a man, to save or to destroy him; who, 
loving him not blindly but faithfully, might have 
conquered his faults, developed his virtues, and 
led him, like his good angel, through the world, 
up to the very gate of heaven. But now— 

As he gazed the last trace of softness went 
out of the man’s heart. He was no longer her 
lover, but her bitterest enemy. 

‘You are right,” he said. ‘‘My plan is best. 
And now we need not mention my brother again. 
What else have you to say to me?” 

“Tt was about my little girl. I want you to 
promise never to meet my Gertrude any more.” 

“Why not?” 

“Oh, can you not see? Only just con- 
sider.” 

-“T have considered, ever since I saw you at 
the railway-station—the rich, prosperous wo- 
man whom God would not punish. But I am 
juster than He—I will.” 

“ Punish me? What do you mean?” 

“I will tell you, for I like to do things fairly 
and openly; it was you who did them under- 
hand. That Sunday night, by the kitchen fire 
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in your little house at Kensington—do you re- 
member it? I told you that yon might make 
me cither good or bad. If you refused me at 
onee— point-blank—I might bear it—I was 
young, I should ‘get over it,’ as you women 
say. But if you trifled with me, or deceived 
me, I shonld never get over it—I should turn 
ont a vagabond and a reprobate to the end of 
my days. ‘This came true. See what I am! 
and I repeat, it is all your doing.” 

“Oh, Julins!” - 

She said it, involuntarily, perhaps—*or else 
to soften him—for she was growing more and 
more frightened, but it only seemed to harden 
him the more. 

“ Never utter that name again. , I told you 
I had renouneed it, and shall never resume it 
while I live, which will not be long, thank God! 
That is, if there be a God to thank for any 
thing.” 

“Hush! You are talking blasphemy.” 

‘Who made meablasphemer? Who taught 
me to disbelieve in every thing good, and holy, 
and sweet? Who turned me into a heathen, 
and then, as you say, into a brnte? Bnt it 
does not matter now; I shall be at rest soon, 
Only, before I die, I will make certain of your 
punishment.” 

‘¢ Oh, this is horrible,” moaned Letty. 
what do you mean to do to me?” 

“ Nothing that shows outside, if you are 
afraid of that. Nothing to make your neigh- 
bors laugh at you, and your hnsband ill-treat 
you, whieh, I understand, he sometimes does 
already.” 

‘Tt is not true!” cried she, faintly. 

“True or not, it is no concern of mine. I 
mean to be very just, very judicious. `I shall 
not disgrace yon in the world’s eyes. Nobody 
shall discover who I am—nobody but.you. But 
I shall stay here, close in your sight, a perpetual 
reminder of your falsehood toward me, as long 
as I live.” 

“You will do no worse than that? oe, 
promise me,’ 

“ Promises are not necessarily kept, you 
know. But I always had a triek of keeping 
mine; so I wonld rather not promise.” 

“ Only—only—” and the mother’s voice grew 
sharp with misery, ‘‘ yon will not tell any thing 
to my ehild—my poor little Gertrnde that loves 
me?” 

“I ean not say. It is possible I might take 
a fit of atonement; might make up for my va- 
rious ill deeds by one good one, and prevent 
your danghter from growing up sneh a woman 
as yourself by giving her the wholesome warn- 
ing of her mother’s history. It would point a 
moral, would it not?” 

Mrs. Vanderdecken groaned. 
ean not prove it. 
your own word.” 

“You forget. I showed you a letter. I 
have kept every one you ever wrote to me—not 
many—nor very brilliant—but snfficient. Sup- 
pose I were some day to inelose them in an 


“ And 


“But you 
You have no evidence but 


envelope, addressed, not ‘ Mrs.’ but ‘ Miss Van- 
derdecken, Holywell Hall ?’” 

In real life, people do not drop on their knees 
and beg for mercy, nor stand glaring at one an- 
other in fiendish malice and gratified revenge; 
we are too civilized for this sort of thing now- 
adays. So, critical as the ‘‘sitnation” was, 
the poor soldier and the fashionable lady main- 
tained their positions; and nobody listening 
outside conld have heard a sonnd beyond the 
ordinary murmur of conversation. 

Half frantic, Mrs. Vanderdecken fell back 
upon the last expedient that any wise woman 
would have tried. She pnt her hand in her 
pocket. 

‘Yon must be very poor, I am poor too. 
I get but a very small allowance. Still, I would 
give you this—every week, if yon like.” 

Julins took the purse, and fingered its sover- 
eigns—truly not too many—with a half dis- 
dainful curiosity. 

‘¢ And so you are poor, afterall; though you 
did not marry me? And you want me to ac- 
cept your money? Onee, you know, you might 
have taken all mine—by dint of working, sav- 
ing, almost starving, I had gathered a good 
heap of it to lay at your feet—bnt now— Ex- 
cunse me, I. have no further interest in examin- 
ing this elegant purse.” He closed and re- 
turned it. 

“Will nothing persuade you then? Harve 


you no pity for me—a mother with an only - 


child ?” : 

‘ None,” said Julius. ‘‘Am not I going 
down to my grave, a childless man, with my 
name blotted out upon earth? No; I have 


no pity for you—none.” 


‘Yet you cared for me once, Oh, Julius, 
is all your love for me quite gone ?” 

“Yon must have a strange kind of love for 
Mr. Vanderdecken when you ean condescend 
to ask another man that question.” 

The insult—and evidently meant as such— 
roused every womanly bit of poor Letty’s nature. 
She started up, burning with indignation. 

‘Mr. Vanderdecken is a better husband to 
me than ever you would have been, since you 
can so turn against me now. And for my little 
girl—my poor little girl—the only creature I 
have left to love me—if you wean her heart 
from me, God will punish you—I know He 
will, It is a cruel and a wicked thing to do; 
and if you do it, you will he a wickeder man 
than I took you for.” 

And Letty burst into tears. 

She had been given to weeping always—it 
was her strongest engine of power over Julins ; 
but it had no effeet upon him now—at least 
not apparently. He rose and walked to the 
window. 

‘¢Your earriage is still waiting, I see. 
you not better go? It isa pity to oe your- 
self needlessly.” 

“I will go. And you may do i you 
choose. .I never mean to speak to you any 
more. Good-by.” 


Had | 
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‘‘Good-by, Mrs. Vanderdecken. Allow 
me,” and on the latch of the door their hands 
met. Letty drew hers away with a gesture of 
repugnance, and passed out, never looking at 
him again, 

When she was gone—quite gone, and even 
the faint perfume which her dress had left be- 
hind—Letty still liked perfumes—had melted 
out of the room, Julius sat down, exhausted, 
gazing wistfully on the place where she had 
stood. 

“Was I right or wrong?” said he to him- 
self. ‘*But no matter. Nothing matters 
now.” 

And yet for hours after he wandered about 
the common, stricken with a vague remorse; 
also, in spite of himself, with a touch of some- 
thing approaching respect for—not Letty, but 
Gertrude’s mother—the woman whom, even 
while adoring, he had sometimes half-despised. 


0 ~ 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 


Litrte Miss Vanderdecken sat in rather a 
melancholy frame of mind under her yew-tree, 
by the pond.. It was a very pleasant seat now, 
with the leaves all budding, and the birds sing- 
ing on every side; but the little maid did not 
enjoy them so much as usual: There had been 
overnight one of those ‘convulsions of na- 
ture,” as, With a pathetic drollery, the clever 
child had a habit of calling them, which shook 
the whole household more or less—the disputes 
between her father and mother, which are so 
sad for a child to see, and weaken so terribly 
all filial respect for both. The conjugal war 
had been violent, and lasted long; it had reach- 
ed, and considerably entertained, the servants’ 
hall, also the nursery, where Gertrude had over- 
- heard not a few remarks upon “ Missis’s” change- 
ableness and selfishness, in insisting on the re- 
moval of the whole establishment at once to 
Brighton, and shutting up Holywell Hall entire- 
ly, for at least three months, Quite, preposter- 
ous, the servants thought; giving so much trou- 
ble for nothing; and none of them wondered 
that master objected to it. He, being ‘‘close- 
fisted,” was with them the least popular of the 
two; but here they decidedly sympathized with 
him, as did his little daughter. 

Gertrude could not imagine what had come 
over her mother, to be so persistent in her fan- 
cies, since, finding all persuasion vain, Mrs. 
Vanderdecken had actually started that morn- 
ing for Brighton,-to take lodgings there on her 
own acconnt, fog herself and her daughter. 
Gertrnde, elgg aside and loving every 
nook in the pretty park at Holywell, was in 
exceedingly low spirits at the prospect before 
her, of which she could not at all see the end; 
for her father was obstinate, too, in his way, 
and it was hard for him, an old man, to be 
driven from his comfortable’ home, and forced 
to travel daily a hundred miles by rail, as he 
would have todo. At seventy he still worked 
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at his favorite pastime of money-making as 
hard as if he had been twenty-five. 

“I wonder how they will settle it between 
them, poor papa and mamma!” thought the 
child, dwelling on them with a sort of pity. 
“I wish they wouldn’t quarrel so; but manima 
says all married people do quarrel; if so, I’m 
sure I hope I may never be married,” added 
she, kicking away a large fir-cone as contempt- 
uously as if it had been a young lover at her 
feet; then stooping to pick it up again, and 
add it to a large heap which she had built 
round the root of the tree one day when she 
was listening to Mr. Stone’s stories. 

This changed the current of her thoughts, 
and she began to reckon how soon there might 
come a letter in answer to the one which, if her 
mamma had kept her promise, the Stedmans 
would get late last night, telling them that Un- 
cle Julius was not dead. 

“Mamma must surely have written, even 


| though she did come in tired from her district- 


visiting. I wonder what it was that worried 
her so all day. Poor mamma!” 

But, in spite of poor mamma, who was so 
often worried, Gertrude’s thoughts wandered 
longingly to the cheerful house in Brook Street, 
and the good news that was coming there—nay, 
had come already; and it seemed to her quite 
a coincidence, an opportunity not to be missed, 
when she saw passing down the foot-path that 
crossed the park an old woman, whom she felt 
sure was Mrs. Fox. She ran forward at once. 
“ Please tell me—I am Miss Vanderdecken, 
you know—how is Mr. Stone to-day ?—and— 
has any body been to see him ?” 

Mrs. Fox looked surprised, but dropped a 
respectful courtesy. ‘I didn’t know as you 
know’d him, Miss; and I only wish somebody 
would come and see him, poor man, I was 
just going up to the Hall to ask your mamma 
if she would do so, being such a kind lady.”’ 

“I am sure mamma would—but she is gone 
to Brighton to-day.” 

“t Oh dear, what a pity! What shall I do?” 

‘t Can I do any thing—take any message ?” 

Mrs. Fox turned and, shrewd old body as 
she was, ‘‘took stock,” so to speak, of the 
child. 

“Well, my dear, I think you're a little lady 
to be trusted, and the servants might forget— 
servants in a big house often do. Would you 
please tell your mamma, when she comes back, 
that Mr. Stone is took ill, very bad, indeed; 
and if she’d see after him a little—she was 
a-talking to him in my parlor for nigh an hour 
yesterday morning.” 

“ Was she ?” exclaimed Gertrude, excessive- 
ly astonished, and then touched to think how 
kind her mother had been, and how she mis- 
jadged her. 

‘* And I dare say she had promised to be a 
good friend to him, as I told him she would, 
for I found that in his coat pocket”—handing 
to Gertrude a small packet, which felt like a 
bundle of papers, addressed, ‘“‘ Mrs. Vander- 
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decken.” “It's likely certificates of character, 
Miss; I thought I'd best bring it at once, and 
ask advice as to what’s to be done with the poor 
man, for he’s very bad indeed—quite off his 
head, and knows nobody.” 

* How did it all happen?” asked Gertrude, 
greatly shocked, and yet feeling upon her a 
strange responsibility. For if this poor man 
lost his reason, or died, what means would there 
be of finding out any thing about Uncle Julius ? 
« Please tell me, Mrs. Fox; I am nearly twelve 
years old, though I look s0 small, and mamma 
always tells me every thing.” 

“«Ī dare say she does,” said the old woman, 
approvingly, and went on to explain how that, 
after the kind lady left him, Mr. Stone had gone 
out and wandered about all day, as he often did, 
returning for supper as usual; “though after- 
ward he asked me for pen, ink, and paper, which 
was the only queer thing he did. But this 
morning I finds him lying straight on his bed, 
like a corpse, only not dead and not insensible, 
for his eyes kept rolling about, and he seemed 
to know what was said to him, though he never 
spoke one word. I think it’s brain-fever, my- 
self, but I'd like to take advice as to what’s to 
be done, for I know nothing of him except his 
name. Poor fellow! and yet I'd do any thing 
for him; he lies like a lamb, and follows me up 
and down with his eyes;” and the old woman 
wiped hers with her apron before she could say 
another word. 

“t And has nobody been to see him?” inquired 
Gertrude, cautious through all her anxiety, for 
she felt that the story of Uncle Julius was a 
family secret not to be gossiped about in the 
village. 

“Who was there to come, Miss? he hasn’t 
a single relative or friend as I knows of.: But 
I thought your mamma might have heard—he 
might have told her something yesterday—she 
being a lady, and somehow I’ve often fancied 
Mr. Stone was a born gentleman. And, any 
how, she might have got him a good doctor.” 

“I know a doctor,” cried Gertrude, eagerly ; 
“TI'il ‘send for him at once, he will be sure to 
come, he is my’—uncle, she was going to say, 
but, with the painful consciousnéss which ex- 
perience had taught her, stopped. ‘‘If I write 
the letter can you find any body to take it at 
once to him—to London ?”* 

“Tommy will; but would the doctor come, 
Miss ?” 

“Oh, yes; I am quite sure he will come at 
once, if I say something to him ji I shall 
say. S 

And, not without a spice of enjoyment at the 
romantic mystery which lurked under her com- 
passionate errand, Gertrude fled into the house 
and scribbled, as fast as pen could go, her im- 
pulsive letter : 


“ Dear UNCLE STEDMAN,—I write to you be- 
cause mamma is not at home to write herself, 
as I know she would. Please will you come 
down here immediately, to the ‘Goat and Com- 


and looked at it no more. 
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passes,’ Holt village, where lies the poor man 
of whom mamma wrote to you yesterday: John 
Stone, the soldier from India, who knows all 
about your brother Julius, whom every body 
thought to be dead. He is very ill, Mr. Stone 
I mean, and if he dies you might never find out 
your brother. Please come at once. 
“ Your affectionate niece, 
‘*GERTRUDE VANDERDECKEN.” 


It was not till the letter was written, and 
Mrs. Fox away, in total ignorance of its con- 
tents except that it would be sure to bring Dr. 
Stedman at once, that Gertrude paused to con- 
sider What she had done: 

No harm, certainly; a common act of chari- 
ty toward a sick man—the man who had been 
so kind to her. And yet she was by no means 
sure that her mamma would like it—her. poor 
mamma, who had shown such an unfounded 
jealousy of this Mr. Stone—why and wherefore 
Gertrude could not conceive. But, alas! the 
child had already, by sharp experience, learned 
to distinguish between what mamma liked done 
and what, in her keen instinctive conscientious- 
ness, she herself thought right to be done. And 
why? Because the mother had herself laid the 
fatal foundation for all disobedience in teaching 
one thing and practicing another. 

“Yet I have done nothing that mamma told 
me not to do,” argued Gertrude with herself, 
after the letter, not the spirit; yet only as she 
had been brought up, poor child! ‘I have 
neither written to Aunt Edna, nor gone to sge 
Mr. Stone. And when mamma comes home 
to-night, of course I shall tell her every thing. 
And, let me see, what shall I do with this 


packet ? Til put it on a high shelf, mi not 


touch it again.’ 

And though she was dying with "e to 
know what was inside it—no doubt something 
relating to Uncle Julius—she restrained herself, 
Nay, she did what 
was harder still, though her little heart was 
bursting with sympathy and anxiety — during 
the whole long day she neither went herself, 
nor sent any of the servants to inquire how 
things fared with poor Mr. Stone. 


* “a x * * * 


Edna and her husband were taking an after- 
noon’s stroll in the broad walk of Kensington 


Gardens—the place which they had haunted so 


much in their old poverty days—days when even 
the sweetness of being together hardly kept.their 
tired feet from aching, or their anxious hearts 
from feeling that it needed al) the love that was 
in them to maintain cheerfulness. 

Now things, outwardly, were quite changed. 
No weary walking—Dr. Stedman had driven 
his wife to the Palace gate—and the carriage 
was to meet them at the Bayswater end. She 
walked beside him, clad ‘‘in silk attire,” and 
“ siller had to spare,” and he had earned it all. 
Earned, too, as he rose in the world, those bits 
of delicious idleness which a man may lawfully 
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enjoy, who, having done his best for his wife 
and family, yet feels that life is not all money- 
making, and that it is sometimes wise to sacri- 
fice a little outside luxury for inward leisure— 
and love. 

So, with a clear conscience, and a boy-like 
happiness, pleasant to see in one whose hair 
was already gray, he ‘daundered .on, wéth his 
wife hanging on his arm, listening to every bird, 
and noting every budding tree, stopping con- 
tinually to look in Edna’s face and see if she 
were enjoying herself as much as he. 

She did, though in a more subdued way. 
Women like her have natnres at once lighter 
and deeper than men’s; and no motlier of five 
children is ever long without some anxious care 
or other. Still, for the time, Mrs, Stedman put 
hers aside; her sons were, after all, less dear to 
her than was their father. And as she walked 
along these familiar places, where, she now came 
seldom enough not to disturb their old associa- 
tions—she thought of him, not as he was now, 
but as William Stedman, her lover, with his love 
untried, his character untested, and both their 
lives looming before them in a dim rosy haze, 
under which might lurk—what ?—They knew 
not—no lovers can know. Unmarried, a man 
or woman can stand or fall alone—but, married, 
they stand or fall togetner. Perhaps, if, before 
she was wed, Edna had felt this truth as strongly 
as she did now, she might have been more afraid. 
‘And yet not so, for she loved him, and love and 
suffering would have been better to her than 
loneliness and peace. But God had not sent 
her suffering—at least not more than was needed 
to temper her joys; or it seemed so, looking back, 
She, like all pure hearts, had a far keener mem- 
ory for happiness than for pain. 

And now her life was all clear, nay, it was 
almost half done. She and William had at- 
tained—one nearly, the other quite, their half- 
century, and they had been married twenty 
years. As she walked on—thoughtful, for this 
spring season, which had been the time of her 
courtship and marriage, her eldest son’s birth 
and her baby’s death, always seemed to make 
her grave—Edna clung with a tenderer clasp 
than ordinary to the arm which had sheltered 
and supported her so long. > 

“What are you thinking about, my wife? 
You have been silent these fifteen minutes.” 

‘¢ Only five, or I am sure I should have heard 
of it before,” said Edna, smiling. ‘‘ You and 
the boys think something dreadful must be the 
matter if ever I chance to hold my tongue.” 

‘* Well, but what were yon cogitating on? I 
like to hear, If you had put all your pretty 
thoughts into a book, you would have turned 
out a celebrated authoress by this time.” 

‘¢Oh no, thank goodness! for then how could 
I look after you and the five boys. But, seri- 
ously, I was thinking of something which I dare 
say some of the clever people who come to our 
house might find a grand subject for writing on.” 

“What was it?” 

“í Did you notice, as we drove through Ken- 
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sington, a pawnbroker’s shop—with a notice in 
the window : ‘To be sold, unredeemed pledges?’ 
It struck me how, in our human lives, so many 
early pled ges are forever unredeemed,” 

‘That is true,” said William, sadly. 

" Edna hastened to change the conversation. 
“ IJowever, we did not come here to moralize. 
Tel me about the cottage at Sevenoaks.” 

This was a project, dreamed of hopelessly for 
many years, and this year in a fair way of being 
accomplished. AN her life Edna had hated Lon- 
don, and yet been obliged to liveinit: and all his 
life, for the last twenty years, Dr. Stedman had 
determined that the first use he wonld make of 
any wealth that came to him, should be to buy 
a cottage, where his wife, country -born and 
country-bred, could take refuge whenever she 
liked, among her- beloved fields and flowers. 

“ Yes, PI tell you all about the cottage by- 
and-by. It, at least, will not be one of the 
pledges unredeemed. We have not had por 
of these.” 

“Ohno. Thank God, William—no.” 

‘t Sometimes, when I look back these twenty 
years upon my life, and think what yon have 
made it—” 

‘¢ What God has made it.” 

“ Yes, through you.” He stopped, and w 
ing her arm, ‘‘ eyed her over,” as she called it, 
from head to foot. ‘Such a little woman she 

is!” said he, fondly, ‘but what a spirit! When 

we were poor how the tiny feet kept trotting 
about all day long, and the small head wore it- 
self out in ingenious ‘contrivances! And what 
a cheerful heart she kept—how she met all the 
world and its care without one fear!” 

‘“ There was no need for fear. I had nota 
single-handed battle to fight. There were al- 
ways two of us. And we were always agreed.” 

‘Not quite, perhaps,” said Dr. Stedman. 
« Espectally when we began to rise in the world 
—and I might have been foolish sometimes, 
only this grave little face kept me in my bal- 
ance. Who forbade the brougham, and made 
me be content with cabs till I had a carriage 
I could honestly ride in? Who refused, year 
after year, to take her autumn pleasuring as 
many wives do, because her husband would 
only have to work the harder for it?” 

« Wiliam!” with a laugh and a stamp, though 
the tears stood in her eyes, “do hold your 
tongue, or I shall begin to qnote against you, 

‘Who_rose to kiss me when I fell, 

And would a pretty story tell, 

And kiss the place to make it well? 
My mother.’ 

But,” added she, gravely, “though we may 
have made many mistakes, and done many a 
wrong thing, perhaps even to one another, the 
pledge my husband gave me on his marriage- 
day has not been one of these melancholy 
‘pledges unredeemed.’ £ could begin and tell 
my tale too—of patience and tenderness and 
self-denial, so much harder for a man than a 
woman. But I'll tell nothing, unless I should 
happen to go up first and tell it to the angels.” 
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“ Don't talk nonsense,” said William, hasti- 
ly, and reverted at once to the subject of the 
cottage at Sevenoaks. 

The plan had so delighted him that he had 
entered into its minutest details with the eager- 
ness of a boy, and Edna was a long time before 
she had the heart to suggest the only objection 
she saw to it; namely, that it was on the same 
line of railway as—indeed, only a few miles dis- 
tant from—Holywell Hall. 

‘** And, if her hushand has the objection that 
she says he has to the intercourse of our fami- 
lies, this might place my sister in rather a pain- 
ful position—poor Letty!” Somehow, after her 
last visit, Edna had always called her ‘‘ poor 
Letty.” 

“I can not see that we need modify our 
plans on account of either Mr. or Mrs, Vander- 
decken. They have never shown us any con- 
sideration, and we owe them none.” 

William spoke in that formal tone, almost 
akin to severity, which any reference to his 
wife’s sister always produced in him, and Edna 
answered gently : 


. **You are quite right, and it would be fool-- 


ish in us to be affected by these difficulties. 
Still, they do exist, and I know you will feel 
them far more than I shall.” 

“ Possibly, because you only feel them for 
yourself, while I feel them for you. It makes 
a good deal of difference. But we will not 
discuss these matters, my dear. Whenever 
your sister likes to come to my house, she can, 
for it is your house too; but never expect me 
to enter hers. And I shall take this pleasant 
little cottage, and live in it, even were it under 
the very shadow of Holywell Hall.” 

Edna dissented no more, for she knew it was 
nseless—her husband had a will of his own, 
and most often it was a right and just will. In 
this matter she found herself incapable of judg- 
ing, especially as she was dimly conscious that, 
had she been in his place, she would have felt 
as he did—that no consideration on earth should 
have induced her to cross the magnificent thresh- 
old of a brother who had in any way slighted 
her husband. But he had no brother—oh! 
poor, poor Julius! So she set hér mind to bear 
for the living lest that pain which her husband 
had long endured for the dead, nor wondered 
that William, strong in his hatreds as in his 
loves, shrunk with a double repugnance from 
every mention of her sister Letty. 

She walked on silently, hoping that the 
thrushes would sing peace into his heart as well 
as her own, which felt a little sad and sore, in 
spite of the brightness aronnd her. It is so 


easy, 80 blessed to see God’s hand moving be-: 


hind some human hand, for good; but when 
the same occurs for evil, or what appears to us 
as evil, the trial of faith is somewhat hard.. It 
had cost her a good deal to “ forgive God Al- 
mighty,” as a forlorn mourner once expressed 
what many a mourner has thonght since, for the 
lot of poor Julius, 

And thinking of him in these pleasant places, 
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where they had so often been together—of him 
far away from the world aud its riot and care, 
gone into peace, though how and where no one 
knew—Edna quite started when ler husband 
said, suddenly : 

t Look, there comes Julius.” 

Julius their son, of course, walking quickly 
toward them with a lettêr in his hand. 

‘‘This came just after you were gone, fa- 
ther. A boy brought it and said it was very 
important—about some one who was dying— 
so I hunted you up as fast as I could. I think,” 
he added, in a whisper to his mother, “ that it 
has something to do with the Vanderdeckens.” 

‘Oh, William, what is it? . Nothing very 
bad ?” 

‘t Look here,” and he made her read the 
letter over with him—little Gertrude’s letter. 
“ What does she mean? What did your sister 
write to yon?” 

‘Not one single line.” 

Dr. Stedman, violently agitated as he was, 
again perused the letter carefully. <‘ See what 
it says, ‘ Your brother, whom every body thought 
to be dead.’” j 

“It is possible, William—only barely possi- 
ble. But we must find out. Read on.” 

“This man—who knows ll about him—this 
John Stone, who I suppose sends for me—did I 
ever have any John Stone among my patients ?” 

“No,” said Edna, decidedly, being one of 
the few doctors’ wives who are trusted with all 
their husbands’ concerns, . ; 

‘A soldier, too, from India. If he had any 
tidings to. bring, why did he not find me out? 
It was easy euongh to do so.” 

` « Mother,” interposed Julius, greatly excited, 
‘t once, lately, an Indian soldier kept hanging 
about our house for a whole morning. Will 
and I both spoke to him. So did you.” 

“Yes, I remember, a thin, sickly, rather eld- 
erly man, with a long gray beard. Perhaps he 
was John Stone. But we must not detain papa 
here. William, you will start at once?” 

“Certainly.” — 

« Julius, run and look ont for the carriage, ” 
said Edna, as she took her husband’s arm, try- 
ing to shield his emotion even from his own son 
—fond and tender as the boy was, how could 
he understand it? i 

Without another word the two passed rapid- 
ly down the Broad Walk to the Bayswater gate, 
whence, almost as silently, they drove direct to 
the railway station. 

Edna kept close to her husband until the 
train should start. 

“ You can not say what time you will be back, 
of course, but let it be as soon as possible, ” 

‘ Most certainly. Julins, you'll take special 
care of your mother to-night?” 

“That I will,” said the boy, tucking her un- 
der his arm in his loving, protecting way. 
“Cheer up, mamma. Suppose papa should 
bring home some news—real news—about Uncle 
Julius. Or if he were to come back again alive 
after all, What a jolly thing that would be!” 
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“Tfush!” whispered his mother, and then 
left her son’s arm to lean forward and whisper 
to his father. “I wish I were going with you. 
Take care of yourself, William, my darling.” 

After Dr. Stedman reached the station he 
was bound for, he fonnd he had a tbree-mile 
walk before him, and it did him good. His 
mind was all confused and bewildered, and the 
sentence in Gertrude’s letter, “whom every 
body believed to be dead,” kept running m and 
ont of his head, awakening strange hopes, which 
sank the next minute into the old dull quietness 
which had succeeded the long suspense of pain. 
Julius might be alive—it was just within the 
bounds of probability; but how and where had 
he lived, in what manner had he contrived so 
long to hide himself from them, and what steps 
could be taken to discover him? Why had 
Mrs. Vanderdecken not written ?—so like her 
though—and what if this delay of hers were 
to make every thing too late, and John Stone 
should die with his secret untold ? 


As Dr. Stedman thought of this chance he. 


ground his teeth together—it seemed to be the 
last wrong Letty had done him. He walked 
on fierce and fast. If he could have hated any 
thing so frail as a woman it would have been 
this woman, who, from her accursed weakness, 
‘had been the bane of his brother’s life. 

His brother, his own, only brother. Though 

William Stedman was no longer a young man 
by any means, and had been knocked about the 
‘world enough to makc his life appear long, even 
to himself, still, as he walked to-day between 
the bursting hedge-rows, and under the bud- 
ding road-side trees, his boyish days came back 
to him vivid us yesterday. He seemed to see 
‘the two little lads who used to go birds’-nesting 
of Saturday afternoons—the two youths in their 
teens—always together, like his own two elder 
boys, delighted to seize the opportunity of any 
stray half-holiday to ramble away for miles 
“across country, returning, tired indeed, but, oh! 
so merry, With a mirth that never flagged ; for 
Julius’s light nature always stirred up his own 
graver and more phlegmatic one, so that they 
suited better than if they had been more alike. 
And after all the years that had rolled between, 
busy and prosperous, anxious and sad, Will’s 
heart leaped back with a passionate rebound to 
those years that were gone forever; and he felt 
as if he would give nearly all he had in the 
world—except his wife and children—to have 
Julius back again, or only to see some one who 
could tell him how and where he died. 

Dr. Stedman reached Holt Common just at 
twilight. A lovely spot, a heavenly evening; 
just the hour and place that would be sweet to 
die in for one unto whom death was better than 
life. But the doctor, accustomed to fight death 
hand to hand, also fully recognized the blessing 
of life, and the duty of preserving it. Wasting 
not a moment in useless delay, he hurried as 
fast as he could to the door of the ‘Goat and 
Compasses.” 

‘*Yon have a lodger here,” said he, stooping 
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his tall head to enter the bar, ‘‘a soldier, John 
Stone by name, ill, as I understand. Can I 
see him? I am a physician. My name is 
Stedman.” 

For he had determined not in the smallest 
degree to allude to the Vanderdeckens, or to 
his connection with them. 

Mrs. Fox rushed forward, infinitely relieved. 
“ Dr. Stedman, sure? The gentleman the lit- 
tle Miss sent for? Oh, Sir, I'm so glad you've 
come! Will you walk up stairs ?” 

“ Stop a minute. Are you his sister, or mo- 
ther, or what ?” 

‘ Only his landlady—Mrs. Fox, at your serv- 
ice. But I can’t help feeling for him, poor 
fellow! and I’m sure I’d look after him as if I 
was his mother, for he doesn’t seem to have a 
friend in the world.” 

“ A young man, or old?” 

“ Neither, Sir. Over fifty, I reckon, or may 
be a bit older than you are.” 

‘Older than I am?” said Dr. Stedman, and 
a wild possibility that had lurked in some cor- 
ner of his brain dropped out of it completely. 
To him his brother Julius was still a yonng 
man. ‘‘Poor fellow! I'll go to him directly; 
but if, as my son found out from your messen- 
ger, his brain is affected, I can not talk to you 
much in his room; so tell me here all you know 
about him.” 

Mrs. Fox did so; but her statement was too 
involved and confused for Dr. Stedman to gain 
much more information from it; so, afraid of 
losing time, he bade her take him up at once 
to his patient’s chamber. 

The good old woman had been very mindful 
over her charge. His sick-room was quiet and 
in order; he had every thing comfortable about 
him—clean linen, smoothly arranged pillows 
and sheets, and a neat patchwork counterpane, 
upon which the two thin hands lay stretched, 
like the dead passive hands which tender friends 
straighten out in peace, never to work any 
more. 

Indeed, in the darkened room, the figure on 
the bed looked altogether not unlike a corpse, 
being quite still, with wet cloths on the head, 
and the eyes closed. But at sound of the door 
latch they opened, and met the two incomers 
with that strange, glassy, unseeing stare pecul- 
iar to brain disease. 

‘This is a doctor, my dear,” whispered Mrs. 
Fox, soothingly. ‘*‘A kind gentleman from 
London, who has come to see you and make 
you well,” 

‘t Indeed, I hope so, my poor fellow,” said the 
doctor, kindly, as he sat down by the bedside. 

At sound of his voice the sick man turned 
his head feebly ronnd, and looked at him with 
a kind of half-consciousness; a long shiver ran 
all through his frame; then he closed his eyes, 
and clasped his hands together as if bent upon 
concealing some secret, which, with the last 
remnant of life or sense that remained to him, 
he was determined to keep. 

‘Tet me feel your pulse; I'll not hurt you,” 
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THE BROTHERS STEDMAN, 


said Dr. Stedman, as with his quiet, determ- 
imed, professional manner he unlocked the rigid 
fingers, and‘drew the hand toward him. The 
face he had not recognized in the least—it was 
so covered with beard, so totally changed ; but 
the hand with its long fingers and delicate fil- 
bert nails—the true artist’s hand—startled him 
at once. 

‘*Doctor, what’s the matter?” cried Mrs. 
Fox. 

“ Nothing,” said he, controlling himself at 
once. ‘Only give me more light. I want to 
look at my patient.” 

‘*No,no!” A sound, hollow as if out of the 
grave itself, came from the sick man’s parched 
lips. ‘*No light—no! Send the doctor away. 
I want none. I want to die.” 

Without answering, Dr. Stedman rose, and 
drew up the blind. But by this time the gleam 
of sense had faded entirely out of the poor face ; 
it was sharp-set, and vacant with the terrible 
vacnity of a human face from which—tempo- 
rarily or permanently—the conscious mind is 
quite gone. 

Will stood looking at him—this utter wreck 
of all he had once been so prond of, so tender 
over, almost with the tenderness of a man over 
a woman. Then stooping over Julins, with 
one great smothered sob, he kissed him on the 
forehead ; softly, as he would have kissed the 
dead. 

“Thank God! it may not be too late. Mrs. 
Fox, I must send a messenger to my wife at 
once. ‘This is my brother.” 


CHAPTER XXIX. 


Mrs. STEDMAN was sitting with all her chil- 
dren round her, trying to make the evening 
pass as usual, in reading, lesson-learning, draw- 
ing; broken by fits of play and merry chat. 
None of the boys, except the eldest, knew of 
what had occurred, or saw any thing remark- 
able in their father’s absence—and she had 
charged Julius to be silent for the present. 
He, wise and grave beyond his years, and his 
parents’ confidant in many things, was the only 
one who had been told more abont Uncle Julius 
than that his father had had such a brother, 
who died abroad. And even he knew compar- 
atively little; bnt it was enough greatly to in- 
terest and excite him. Besides, his mother— 
the one grand idol of his life, whom he wor- 
shiped with that adoring filial tenderness which 
is Heaven’s best instrument for making noble 
men—his mother had been pnt into his charge, 
and he watched her with especial care—dis- 
tracted the attention of the rest from her—and 
hovered about her with endless little caresses, 
listening all the while to every sound of the hall- 
bell, which made her start whenever it rang. 

For Edna, more imaginative and quicker 
than her husband to put things together, could 
not get out of her mind a strange impression, 
which came very near the truth. And when 
her son brought her the letter, having first care- 
fully allured her away from the rest, that she 
might read it nnobserved, her hands shook so 
that she could scarcely break the seal. 
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The next minute .she had burst out with a darken his home-life, which would indeed have 


great cry of ‘‘ Julius!” 

Her boy ran to her alarmed, and took her 
in his arms—his dear little mother. 

“Not you, my son. J did not mean you, 
but your Uncle Julius. Papa has found Uncle 
Julius.” a 

There is a belief—a feeling—Julius had had 
it strongly not so many weeks before, when he 
stood in the dark outside his brother’s shut 
door—that if the dead were to come back to us 
again, they would find their place filled up, their 
loss mourned no longer, and the smooth sur- 
face of daily life grown greenly over them, like 
the grass over their graves. This is trne, in 
degree, and Infinite Mercy makes it so; else 
human nature could not possibly endure its 
anguish to the end. But there are exceptions, 
and the present was one of them. Julius— 
poor prodigal as he might be—had fed on his 
own swines’ husks silently, far away; he had 
never either disgraced or wronged any one, 
least of all his brother. Heavy grief though 
he had caused, there was mixed with it none 
of that aching bitterness which Edna felt in her 
own heart, and the mute contempt which she 
read in her husband’s face, whenever she 
chanced to mention her sister. Therefore, 
her rejoicing over the lost and found was as 
unclouded as her love—and she had always 
loved Julius, 

The wonderful news could not be long hid, 
“especially in this loving family, where the pa- 
rents kept none but necessary secrets from their 
children. The mother was soon the centre of 
an eager group, asking all manner of questions, 
and evidently regarding the whole matter as a 
sort of real-life fairy tale. 

‘¢Don’t bother mamma, children,” said Julius, 
with tender authoritativeness. ‘‘Come away 
with me, and I'll tell you as much as I know, 
while she reads papa’s letter.” 

' Dr. Stedman had written, not telegraphed, 
that he might startle her less and give her the 
latest intelligence, and had sent his letter by 
the faithful Tommy Fox, who was to remain 
that night at Brook Street, and bring Mrs. 
Stedman back with him the first thing next 
morning. 

“I do not want you until the morning,” 
wrote William to his wife. ‘‘You must get 
a good night’s rest, for I fear you may have 
some days, or perhaps weeks, of heavy nursing 
here. However, if he survives the next twenty- 
four hours, he will live, I doubt not. I might 
have sent for you to-night, but I — it 
best not.’ 

Edna felt also that it was best not—that fot 
even his wife should share in this solemn watch 
which William kept so faithfully—uncertain 
whether after all his brother might not slip 
away, unrecognizing and unrecognized, into 
the next world. But even if Julius died, it 
would be a lighter burden to bear than that 
which Dr. Stedman had borne so patiently, so 
silently, all these years; not suffering it to 


been both foolish and wrong. Still it was there 
—and his wife knew it. Almost ev ery human 
heart has some such dark chamber in it; she 
had had hers too. 

Now, was the grief to be lifted off or not? 
Edna could not tell; nor William. Hè had 
only said, in reference to the future, one thing 
—“If'Julins recovers, will. my wife take him 
home?” At which the wife smiled to her- 
self. ‘There was no need to answer that ‘amas 
tion. 

So, it was necessary to prepare for possibili- 
ties ; ‘and first,’ by telling the children as much 
of their uncle's history as she thought advis- 
able. They were not inquisitive or worrying 
children, Still they had their natural curiosity, 
increased by the very few facts she was able to 
give them ;. indeed little more than that Uncle 
Julius, whom they had supposed to.be dead, 
had: reappeared, and at last come home. 

‘t But why .did. he not come home before, 
mamma ?” 

““ Being a soldier he could not do that, I 
suppose.’ 

“Still, he might have written,” said Julius, 
a little severely. ‘‘It was unkind of him to 
let you and papa imagine he was dead, apa 
grieve after him for so many years.” 

‘¢People sometimes do unkind things mls 
out meaning it, or, at least, without definitely 
intending it,” said the mother, gently. ‘‘ When 
you are as old as I am, my son, you will have 
learned that—” Here she stopped, hindered 
by the great difficulty with all young people— 
how to keep them sternly to the right; and 
yet while preaching strict justice, to remember 
mercy. ‘‘In truth, my children,” added she, 
with that plain candor which had been her 
safeguard all her life, and taught her sons to 
be as fearlessly true as herself, ‘‘it is useless 
to question me; for I know almost nothing, 
except that papa has found his brother again, 
which will make him so happy. You like papa 
to be happy, all of you?” 

‘* Ah, yes!” and they ceased tronbling her 
with their wonderings, but with the brilliant 
imagination of youth darted at once to the pos- 
sibility of Uncle Julius’s appearance among 
them, making endless speculations and arrange- 
ments concerning him. The twins, hearing he 
had been a soldier, brought out their favorite 
toy-cannon, with a man behind it, which man 
they immediately named ‘Uncle Julius.” Rob- 
ert, who had set his heart npon wandering half 
over the world, exulted in the thought of all 

e information he should get about foreign 
countries; and Will, after much meditation, 
leaped at once to a most brilliant conclusion. 

“That folio of drawings you keep, beside 
the old easel in your bedroom, mamma—were 
they not done by Uncle Julius? You said he 
was an artist before he went away to India.” 

“Yeu.” 

‘¢ And clever, too, to judge by those sketches, 
which you have never properly shown me yet, 
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and will not let me have to copy; very good 
they are, some of them,” continued Will, with 
the slightly patronizing tone of the younger 
generation. ‘‘Of course, he is too old to 
make an artist now; but he might help to make 
me one.” 

‘¢ Perhaps,” said the mother, and wondered 
whether Uncle Julius would recognize, as his 
brother and she had long since began to do, 
the eternal law of progression, whereby one 
generation slips aside, or is set aside, and an- 
other takes its place—a law righteous and easy 
of belief to happy parents, but hard to others, 
who have to drop down, solitary and childless, 
into the great sea of oblivion, leaving not a 
trace behind. As she looked on her bright, 
brave boys growing up around her, in whom 
her memory and their father’s would live, long 
after both were in the dust, Edna thought of 
Julius, and sighed. 

‘Now, my little man, you must chatter no 
more, but be off to bed; for mamma has a 
great deal to do to-night.” 

Nevertheless, she was not afraid, though it 
was a small and already full house in which she 
had to make room for the wanderer; but the 
capacity of people’s houses often corresponds 
with that of their hearts. And she had good 
servants—a good mistress usually has — and 
helpful, unselfish children. Her eldest, espe- 
cially, followed her about the house, assisting 
in her plans and arrangements almost as clev- 
erly as a danghter, and yet so manly, so wise, 
so reliable that for the hundredth time his mo- 
ther pitied all women who had not a son like 
Julius. 

Yet when he and she sat together over the 
fire, the house being silent and all preparations 
made, beth for her temporary absence and for 
her return with poor Uncle Julius, if he recov- 
ered—with the reaction from her first joyful 
excitement over—anxious thoughts came into 
Edna’s mind. Was she right in bringing into 
her household and among her young sons this 
man, whe might be so changed—whose life for 
fifteen years and more was utterly unknown to 
her, except that he had sunk deplorably from 
his former estate? When her eldest son, look- 
ing at her with his honest, innocent, boyish 
eyes, said, earnesfly, ‘‘ Now, mamma, tell me 
all about poor Uncle Julius,” Edna trembled. 

But only fora moment. She knew well, her 
anxious life ‘had often taught her, the plain 
fact that we can not live two days at once; that 
beyond a certain prudent forecasting of conse- 
quences we have but to see the right for the 
time being, and act upon it. t 

“ My son,” she answered, cautionsly, as her 
judgment prompted, but honestly, as mothers 
onght who have their children’s souls in their 
hands, ‘‘ Uncle Julius has had a very hard, sad 
life. It may have been not even a good life. 
I do not know. But papa does; and he un- 
derstands what is right far better than we. He 
says he wishes Uncle Julius to come home—he 
is so glad and thankful to have him at home. 
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So of course it is all right. 
both you and I.” 

‘“To be sure we can,” said Julius, and looked 
his father’s very image while he spoke: so that 
Edna had no farther fear even for her darling 
boy. 

It was little more than ten in the forenoon, 
and Holt Common was bathed in the brightest 
spring sunshine, when Edna crossed it under 
Tommy Fex’s guidance, to take the shortest 
cut to the “ Goat and Compasses.” She scarce- 
ly looked at the sweet sights around her—the 
green mosses, the perfumed gorse—so full was 
her heart, trembling between hope and fear, 
wondering whether it would please God to give 
this poor wrecked life into their hands—hers 
and Will’s—to be made whole and sound again, 
even in this world; or whether, in His infinite 
wisdom, He would take it to Himself, to do 
with it according to His omnipotent will, whieh 
must be perfect, or it wonld not be omnipo- 
tent. 

‘There was a figure standing at the ale-house 
door—her husband watching for her. Edna 
looked rather than asked the trembling ques- 
tion, ‘‘Is he alive?” which William’s smile an- 
swered at once. 

He had held up bravely till now; but when 
he found himself alone with his wife he breke 
down. Edna took his head to her bosom, and 
let him weep there, almost like one of his own 
little children. 

But there was no time to waste in mere emo- 
tion—the patient must not be left for ten min- 
utes. Nothing but constant watching could 
save the life which flickered like a dying taper, 
half in and half out of the body. Julius might 
slip away at any moment, giving no sign, as 
all the night through he had given none. It 
was impossible to say whether he even recog- 
nized his brother, thongh the pressure on the 
brain produced stupor rather than delirium. 

‘* He lies, looking as quiet as a baby,” said 
Will, with a great sob. ‘I have cut his hair 
and beard ; he is quite bald. You would hard- 
ly know him. I wonder if he will know yon, 
Edna ?” 

‘* Let us come and see,” answered Mrs. Sted- 
man, as she laid aside her bonnet, and made 
silently all her little arrangements for the long, 
long sisterly watch, of which God only knew the 
end. 

Her husband followed her with eyes full of 
love. ‘There is nobody to do this but you, 
my wife. You would do it, I knew.” She 
smiled. ‘* And I have made things as light for 
you as I can. Mrs. Fox will take the night- 
nursing. She is evidently very fond of him— 
but every body was always fond of Julius. My 
poor dear lad !” 

The strong fraternal love—rare between men, 
but, when it does happen, the heavenliest, no- 
blest bond, a help through life, and faithful even 
unto death—shone in William’s eyes; and his 
wife honored and loved him for it. 

‘“ Come,” she whispered, ‘‘perhaps, please 


We can trust papa, 
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God, we may save him yet. Come and take 
me to Julius’s room.” 

For another day and night the poor brain— 
worn out with misery, and disordered by the 
continual use of opium—lay in a torpid condi- 
tion, of which it was impossible to foretell the 
next change. Then sharp physical pain super- 
vened, and forced into a kind of semi-conscious- 
ness the bewildered mind. 

The day he had spent out on the common— 
{Tommy Foxafterward confessed to having seen 
Mr. Stone lying for hours under a damp furze- 
bush)—brought back his old rheumatic torments. 
He had over again the same illness, rheumatic 
fever, through which his brother had nursed him 
twenty yearsago. Strangely enough, this agony 
of body was the most merciful thing that could 
have happened to the mind. It seemed to an- 
nihilate the present entirely, and thrust him 
back to the days of his youth. He took quite 
naturally the presence of Will and Edna, and 
very soon began to call them by their right 
names, and comprehend, in a confused way, 
that he was under their charge. And in his 
total helplessness the great difficulty which 
William had foreseen, the stopping of the 
supplies of opium, became easier ‘than they 
had anticipated. After he had been brought 
back, as it were, from the very gates of the 
grave, to some slight recognition of where he 
was, and what had happened to him, he seemed 
to wake up, as people often do after very severe 
illnesses, with the freshness of a child—asking 
no questions, but helplessly and obedicntly 


clinging to those about lim, till sometimes 
none of his nurses could look at him without 
tears. 

Gradually he passed out of sickness into con- 
valescence, began visibly to amend in body, 
though how far his mind was alive to the 
things around him it was difficult to say. He 
noticed nothing much—neither the changes 
which Edna had gradnally instituted in his 
ragged wardrobe, nor the comforts which shé 
gathered around him in his homely room. He 
spoke little, and his whole intelligence seemed 
to be absorbed in trying to bear, as patiently as 
he could, his physical sufferings, which, for a 
long time, were very great. When at last Edna, 
to whose ministering care he had grown quite 
accustomed, proposéd taking him ‘‘home,” he 
assented, but without asking the slightest ques- 
tion as to what and where ‘‘ home” was. 

Letty, either as Letty or as Mrs. Vander- 
decken, he never once named. 

Indeed, in the complete absorption of the 
time, neither Edna nor her husband thought 
much about her themselves. The near neigh- 
borhood of Holywell Park troubled them not; 
the place was half shnt up, the mistress being 
away at Brighton. Thence she never sent, 
never wrote; at which they were neither sur- 
prised nor sorry. 

But the night before they had settled to quit 
Mrs. Fox's kindly roof the good woman brought 
to Mrs. Stedman, for whom she had conceived 
a great admiration, a note from the Hall. 

“I dont know if you knows Mrs. Vander- 
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decken, ma'am, but perhaps you do, as it was 
through her little girl I heard of Dr. Stedman. 
And she’s a kind lady—a very kind lady in- 
deed: he saw her the day before he was ill. 
Didn’t you, Sir?” 

Edna interposed, and stopped the conversa- 
tion, but her caution seemed needless. The 
sick man took no notice, and she hoped he had 
seen and heard nothing. However, just before 
she left him for the night, Julius called her back. 

‘‘ What was that note you had? From your 
sister ?” 

sexes.” 

“ Have you seen her?” 

ENa” 

This was all he asked, or was told, though, 
in much anxiety, Edna sat down beside him for 
another half honr. By-and-by Julius felt fee- 
bly for her hand. 

“Are you there still, sister Edna? Ilike to 
have you beside me. I know you now, and 
Will too, though at first I did not. I thought 
I was dreaming. I have had so many queer 
dreams. They all came out of that box which 
you never will let me have.” 

“No, never again.” 

“ Does Will say so?” 

‘Bs, ” 

c Then I suppose he must be obeyed. When 
we were lads, kind as he was to me, Will al- 
ways made me obey him.” Julius smiled faint- 
ly, yet more like his own smile than Edna had 
ever seen yet. ‘‘ Where is Will to-night ?” 

‘Gone home, to get ready the house for us 
to-morrow, you know. Besides, he has his 
work to do.” ° 

“Ah yes! and mine is all done. I shirked 
it once; and now, when I want to do it, I can 
not. Why do you and Will take me home? I 
would never have come of myself. I shall only 
be a burden upon you. Do you know, Edna, 
that I have not a half-penny in the world ?” 

“ Yes,” 

“í Except, of course, my pension as a soldier 
—a common soldier, which I have been—I 
ceased to be a gentleman years ago.” 

Edna smiled. 

“Do not mock me, it is true. You had bet- 
ter not take me back. I shall only be a trouble 
toyou. Nay, even a disgrace. Will is an hon- 
est, honorable, prosperous man, whileI— What 
will all your friends say ?” 

“We shall never ask them. - But,” added 
Will's wife, in reasoning not her own, for her 
own failed her, ‘it is just the story of the piece 
of silver—‘ And when she hath found it she 
calleth her friends and neighbors together, say- 
ing, Rejoice with me, for I have found my piece 
that was lost.’” 

Julius turned away bitterly. ‘‘ Don’t talk to 
me out of the Bible. I do not believe in the 
Bible. Only”—as if he feared he had hurt her 
—‘‘T believe in you.” 

“Thank you, dear.” She often called him 
“dear” now, in the tone she used to her own 
children; for, in many ways, Julius had grown 
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so very like a child. ‘‘ And I believe in the 
Bible. Therefore, I came here to nurse you, 
and keep you alive if we could. Therefore, as 
soon as you are stronger, I mean to take you 
home, to begin a new life, and never to speak 
of the old life any more.” 

Tender as her words were, there was a eer- 
tain authority in them—the quiet decision which 
Edna always showed—and nobody attempted 
to gainsay. 

Julius did not, but lay quiet, with his eye- 
lids closed, till at length he suddenly opened 
them. 

‘There was a packet—letters—which I think 
I made up just before I was ill. Where is it?” 

“Mrs. Fox found it, and delivered it to the 
person to whom it was addressed.” 

‘c And that was—” 

‘¢Mrs, Vanderdecken.” 

“ Are you sure of that?” 

** Quite sure. Now go to sleep.” 

**One minute”—and Julius lifted himself up 
and caught Edna’s hand. ‘Tell her—your 
sister—that for the child’s sake I have forgiven 
her all. I will never harm her. Her daughter 
knows nothing—never will know. Say I for- 
give her, and bid her good-by from me.” 

“I will,” said Edna; and then, still holding 
her hand, Julins dropped into the quietest slum- 
ber which he had yet known. 

When alone for the night Mrs. Stedman read 
over again the dirty-looking note, which had 
lain a whole day in the pocket of a small child, 
oné of Mrs, Vanderdecken’s Sunday-class, by 
whom it had been sent. Letty’s cowardice had 
followed her to the last. There was in the 
missive neither beginning nor ending. No- 
thing that could identify it or its writer, or be- 
tray any fact that it was safer to conceal. 


“I know all, and was glad your husband had been 
sent for to the poor man, you and he being the proper 
persons to manage the business. Give him my best 
wishes, and I hope he will soon get well. If I could 
do any thing—but it is better not—you will under- 
stand that. Only, if you like to come and talk it over 
with me, I shall be very glad to see yon, for I am quite 
alone here, though I shall return to Brighton in two 
days.” 

Edna closed the letter with a heavy sigh, 
and sat long pondering over it, and how she 
should answer it; whether it would not be ad- 
visable, under the circumstances, and especially 
with regard to a future that was very difficult 
at best, to go and see Letty, as she asked, in 
her own house, and, calmly but not unkindly, 
“talk it over,” as she proposed, thus closing 
forever the grave of a past that could return no 
more, 

In her husband's absence Edna was obliged 
to trust to her own judgment, and what she 
‘knew his would be. He had said more than 
once that nothing should induce him to enter 
his sister-in-law’s door, nor did his wife dissent 
from this. There is a limit beyond which self- 
respect can not pass; and charity itself changes 
its character when it becomes the subserviency 
of weak right to rampant wrong. But Mrs. 
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Stedman, who had not an atom of weakness 
about her, or pride either, felt no hesitation 


whatever in crossing, just once and no more, | 


her sister’s grand threshold; neither humbly 
nor scornfully, but with a kindly sisterly heart. 
If she could do Letty any good, why, well! If 
not, &till it was well too. They would both see 
clearly, once for all, what their future relations 
to one another were to be. 

So next morning, before Julius was well 
awake, without saying any thing to him or any 
body, she started off across the common to 
Holywell Hall. 

It was a very fine honse, the finest Mrs. Sted- 
man had ever entered; for her busy domestic 
life and narrow means had, until lately, kept her 
very much out of society. She admired it ex- 
tremely, for she had such pleasure in any thing 
orderly, fit, aud beantiful. Yet, when her lit- 
tle feet trod on the polished black and white 
marble of the hall, and followed two tall liver- 
ied footmen up a magnificent staircase, stately, 
silent, and chill, her heart sank a little, and she 
was glad fate had not burdened her with her 
sister’s splendid lot. It did not occur to her, 
in her utter lack of self-consciousness, that, had 
such been the case, the probabilities were that 


Holywell Hall would have been as bright as |` 


Brook Street. 

The footman went before, and she was fol- 
lowing him at once into Mrs. Vanderdecken’s 
morning-room, when she heard her sister’s voice 
within, and hesitated. 

“Stedman is the name, Wood ?—I don’t know 


—yes, I do know the lady. Show her into the 
yellow drawing-room. Oh, she’s here.” 

Rather awkwardly Mrs. Vanderdecken came 
forward, merely to shake hands, till, the serv- 
ant having closed the door behind him, she 
stooped and kissed her sister, though not with 
much demonstration of affection. 

“I am very glad to see you. It is extremely 
kind of you to come. Yon see I couldn’t come 
to yon—it was quite an impossibility.” l 

‘“* Certainly.” 

Then Letty burst out: 

“Oh! Edna, do give me a little comfort. I 
have been so frightened—so thoroughly miser- 
able. This is indeed a wretched business,” 

“í I do not see that, since it has ended so well 
in Julius’s recovery. He might have died. It 
was such a merciful chance that your little girl 
wrote to my husband,” 

‘ Yes; and I assure you I did not scold her 
at all for doing so. I was only too thankful 
to get her safe away, where she would hear no 
more of that dreadful story, or of him, poor fel- 
low; he made her so fond of him. She cried 
her eyes out till I told her Dr. Stedman was 
with him, and that he was getting well. That 
is true, is it not?” 

‘‘Yes, thank God!” 
“« And nobody here knows who he is; but, 
like Gertrude, people think him Mr. Stone ?” 

‘*No—Mr. Stedman,” said Edna, coldly. 
‘í My husband was not likely to be ashamed of 
his brother, or to conceal his relationship to 
him. But you need not be alarmed; we have 
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carefully hidden our connection with you. No 
one here has the least idea that you are my sis- 
ter.” 

‘Thank you, thank you!” And then, some 
dim notion striking Letty that it was an odd 
thing to express gratitude for, she added, half- 
apologetically, ‘‘ You see, we are obliged to be 
careful. In our position people do talk of us 
so. And he was so violent, so cruel, to me— 
Julius, I mean. And there was something so 
disreputable—so dreadful—about his story. 
You know it, of course.” 

‘No; he has told us almost nothing; and 
we are determined to inquire nothing. My 
husband believes less in the confession of sins 
than in the forsaking of them. Unless Julius 
speaks himself we shall never ask him a single 
question about his past life.” 

“Well, perhaps that is your best course; any 
other would be so very inconvenient. I de- 
clare, when I listen to Gertrude’s story—but 
Tl just repeat it to you, for it will relieve my 
mind.” 

And she told, accurately enough for her, Ju- 
lius’s whole sad tale, which he had told to the 
child, and her own interview with him, which 
had followed it. 

The facts were all new to Edna, but she said 
nothing; how could she? From the sick-bed 
beside which she had watched so long she 
seemed to gaze on her elegant sister, gifted with 
every thing that the world could give; and she 
understood something about the joy in heaven, 
not over the rich and the prosperous, but over 
one sinner that repenteth. The one question, 
Did he repent? was all she ever asked herself, 
and that time alone could answer. 

“Was it not dreadful of him,” Letty contin- 
ued, ‘‘after all these years, and when I would 
have met him so friendly, to try to injure me 
thus? Ah, Edna, you don’t know the agony 
of a poor mother who fears losing her child’s 
heart.” 

‘“ No,” said Edna; ‘‘but you need have no 
fear now;” and then she delivered, word for 
word, the message Julius had sent. 

Letty was a good deal touched. ‘‘ Poor fel- 
low, poor fellow!” she repeated several times, 
and wiped her eyes with her lace pocket-hand- 
kerchief. ‘‘ But why does he bid me good-by? 
Will he die, do you think ?” 

“ God only knows. The first danger is past, 
but there is a weary convalescence before him. 
He will never be really strong, William says; 
and if any ill turn comes— But we will not 
forebode evils, I hope for the best.” 

“ Ah, you always did. You were always the 
cheerfulest, bravest girl. I wish I had been 
more like you.” 

But these sndden compunctions, which end- 
ed in nothing, only made Edna sigh. She rose. 

“I must go now, Letty. He will be waiting 
for me. Itake him home to-day.” 
Ie? Oh, I had forgotten! 
poor Julius, 
him I said so. 


You mean 
I do hope he will recover; tell 
Where are yon taking him? to 
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Brook Street? But of course yon have no 
other house. Poor dear fellow, I am sure I 
wish him well. But are yon sure he will not 
attempt to injure me ?” 

Edna smiled. It would have been a sarcas- 
tic smile once, when she was scornful and 
young; now it was only sad. She did not at- 
tempt to grow grapes from thorns, or figs from 
thistles, any more. She only understood, 
though it had been bitter learning, that all hu- 
man creatures were of God’s handiwork, and, 
if he had patience with them, so must she have. 

‘“‘And now, Letty, good-by; for I really 
must go.” 

Upon which Letty eagerly begged her to 
stay. . 

“ Why can’t you have lunch with me, Edna, 
my dear? Iam so dull, alone here. And be- 
sides, I should like to show you the house and 
the conservatory; you were always fond of 
flowers. Ours are considered very fine, espe- 
cially our orchids. Mr. Vanderdecken has paid 
sixty guineas apiece for some of them.” 

Edna shook her head. ‘‘I have no time 
for orchids just at present.” And then, seeing 
real disappointment in her sister’s looks, she 
agreed to stay with her another half hour. 

“« Especially as we may not meet again for 
some time. You must perceive, I can not ask 
you to Brook Street; and as for my coming 
here— But we shall remain sisters, feeling 
very kindly to one another, I trust. And, Let- 
ty dear, if ever yon are in trouble, and want 
somebody to help you—” 

Here she quite broke down. To the last day 
of her life Edna would never lose this sore- 
wounded, ill-requited love for her only sister. 

Letty kissed her, not unaffectionately. 

‘Thank you. We all have trouble, some 
time or other, I suppose. But I hope mine is 
far off still. I am very comfortable, and Mr. 
Vanderdecken is extremely kind. Then, too, 
I have such.a pretty house. Won’t you come 
and look at it? People say many a nobleman’s 
mansion is not near so fine.” 

This was true; and Edna’s innocent, gener- 
ous heart admired it so warmly that her sister’s 
spirits quite rose. 

“ Yes, I do think ours is a charming place, 
and it is a pleasure to show it to you. I am 
very glad you came to see me, and I only wish 
we could meet oftener, my dear. But I sup- 
pose that is impossible.” 

Edna was silent; she also felt that it was 
impossible. 

‘‘Gertrude will be so disappointed that she 
has not seen you. She thinks a great deal of 
her aunt Edna. And, perhaps, by-and-by, when 
she has forgotten all about Mr. Stone, who I 
shall tell her is quite well, and gone away to his 
own-relations—” 

“ Oh, Letty !” broke in the other, earnestly, 
“whatever you tell her, let it be the exact 
truth. With such a child as Gertrnde—with 
any child—straightforward truth is the only 
way. Forgive me—it will be long before I 
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‘ preach’ to you again—bnut I have no little girl 
of my own; and Gertrude is a dearchild! Be 
careful with her.” 

Letty looked a little vexed. ‘‘It is hardly 
needful to say that to me; but, Edna, I will 
take care of her. She is the light of my eyes 
—the best little girl that ever was born! Julius 
said he wished my child to grow up a better 
woman than her mother. Tell him, I trust she 
may.” 

They had now passed ont of the winter-gar- 
den, with its overpowering atmosphere of scent, 
into the healthy freshness of the spring morn- 
ing—the delicious spring, which always brought 
back to Edna the days of her childhood, and, 
though it came late, and long afterward, the 
spring-time of her happy love. This was twen- 
ty years ago, and yet, at scent of violets and 
primroses, and singing of nest-making birds, 
every year it came back again fresh as yester- 
day. It did now, when she thought of going 

home tø hèr own blessed home, from which, in 
all her married life, she had never been absent 
so long. 

“I mnst be gone, indeed. I have not an- 
other moment to spare.” 

“ Stay,” said Letty, hesitating. ‘‘What hour 
do you go to the station? Let me send my 
carriage to take you—it would be easier than a 
fly—and—I should rather like to do it.” 

But Edna declined. Kindly as she felt to- 
ward her sister, to accept favors from her was 
impossible. 

“ Ah, well, perhaps you know best. Julius 
might not have liked it; and, after all, it might 
have looked a little peculiar. So good-by, Edna. 
Remember me kindly to all at home.” 

So the sisters parted, indefinitely, without 
hinting at any future meeting. They were so 
different in themselves, and their lives had 
grown so wide apart, that much personal asso- 
ciation would have been worse than foolish— 
fatal. It was far best that each should go her 
‘own way, until, or unless, the infinite chances 
nnd changes of this world should bring about a 
future which’ now seemed impossible—as im- 
possible as that the dead should come to life 
again, and the lost be found. Yet this had 
been. 

As Edna crossed the park, her heart light- 
ened almost into mirth by the gladness of the 
glad spring morning, and thought of Julius, 
whom she was this day taking home, with a 
wondeting thankfulness almost equal to that 
with which the sisters of Bethany took home 
their brother Lazarus—it seemed to her as if, 
unto Infinite Mercy, nothing were impossible. 


— ———— 


CHAPTER XXX. 


WHEN his sister-in-law entered his room, Ju- 
lius was already up and dressed, in the clothes 
to which they had gradually accustomed him— 
Edna having spirited away the old regimentals, 
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with every thing that conld remind him of his 
former life. To put it all behind him, and help 
him to begin anew, so far as there was any new 
life left in him, was their grand aim; and, so 
far, they had succeeded. 

“‘Doesn’t he look a sweet, dear fellow, ma’am, 
and not so very ill, after all?” said Mrs. Fox, 
who had hovered about him the last day or two 
with a tenderness indescribable. 

Julius took the old woman’s hand—her rough 
working hand—and kissed it with something of 
his old chivalrous air, which had made him, 
even under his rags and tatters, still so com- 
pletely, often so painfully, ‘the gentleman.” 

“It is all owing to you, and my sister there, 
that the ‘dear fellow’ is not underground now. 
Off with you, Mrs. Fox, and cook my last din- 
ner for me in your own perfect style. I’m so 
hungry.” 

‘Bless you for that, my dear Mr. Stedman,” 
said the good landlady as she hurried away; 
and then Julius turned to Edna with a keen 
inquiry. 

“You were ont this morning. Where have 
you been ?” 

She never thought of answering other than 
the direct truth. 

“Ihave been across the park, to see my sis- 
ter. I wanted to bid her good-by before leav- 
ing this place, as she and I are not likely to 
meet again soon.” 

“‘You do not often meet ?” 

“No.” 

“ Did you give her my message ?” 

t Word for word.” 

These were the sole questions he asked ; in- 
deed, it was the only time he mentioned Letty. 
Nay, when, on their way to the station, they 
met her carriage, and, to Edna’s utter amaze- 
ment, Mrs. Vanderdecken bent forward to bow 
and smile—altogether the courteous and stately 
Mrs. Vanderdecken—Julius returned the salute 
as he would have done to any other lady, and 
then leaned back, taking no more notice of her 
than if she had been a stranger. 

But he did take notice, in a way that to Edna 
was infinitely pathetic, of every thing around 
them in the outside world, which seemed as 
fresh to him as if he had never seen it before. 
He examined, with that keen, artistic eye of 
his, every bit of landscape that Edna pointed 
out to amuse him; saw the primroses peeping 
throngh the road-side coppices, and the merry 
little birds flitting in and out—nest building— 
among the hedges as they passed. And though, 
when they reached the railway, he seemed to 
shrink a little from the sight of human beings, 
and entreated that they might have a carriage 
all to themselves, still there was no morbid 
misery in his aspect, and no bitterness in his 
words. He seemed weak and weary—that was 
all. Only sometimes, in words he let fall—for 
he did not express it directly—there was the 
sad longing for rest, mingled with what seemed 
an unconscious echo of the Psalmist’s cry, 
‘Oh, spare me a little, that I may recover my 
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strength, before I go hence, and be no more 
seen !” 

At the London terminus William met them, 
and almost without saying a word—he seemed 
as if he could not speak—half Jed, half carried 
his brother to his carriage. 

“This is your own brougham, I see. You 
are a prosperous man now, Will,” said Julins, 
feebly smiling. 

And then he lay back, exhausted, and scarce- 
ly conscious of what was passing, till Edna 
thought that his ‘‘ going hence” was a possibil- 
ity by no means far off. Still, if he died, he 
would die at home! 

Home! A little, little word—only fonr let- 
ters—a thing easy to be had, and yet some nev- 
er have it—never know what it means, in all 
their lives. 

+ Some do not care for it, either; Edna had 
once thought that Julius did not— but she 
changed her opinion now. 

When they brought him, with considerable 
difficulty, to the large upper chamber, once the 
twins’ nursery, but from which they had de- 
lightedly retired, on promotion, in favor of Un- 
cle Julius—he looked round the room with a 
strange, sad, wondering air. 

“t How pretty!” he said; and then, ‘‘ How 
comfortable !” 

It was both—having been arranged, half as 
a bedroom, half as a sitting-room, with all the 
skill that his sister could devise, and his broth- 
er carry out. But, as the sick man sank into 
the easy-chair by the fire, and drew close to the 
blaze, shivering, though it was May—Edna and 
William turned away, almost ready to weep. 
For he looked so frail, so feeble—as if, let them 
kill the fatted calf, and bring the purple robe as 
they would—the festive food might drop un- 
tasted from his lips, and the raiment of wel- 
come be used only to wrap the pale limbs of 
the dead. 

Things seemed dreary enough for some hours. 
The first excitement of his journey over—the 
first pleasure of finding himself in a real home 
—his brother’s home, with all the old comforts 
about him, and, above all, the love that made 
comforts quite secondary things—Julius broke 
down. With a great and bitter cry about his 
own ‘‘ unworthiness,” he turned his face to the 
wall, and sank into a paroxysm of despair. 

“It is no use~—it is all of nouse. Iam like 
that wreck off the Isle of Wight, which we used 
to watch—do you remember, Edna, how they 
tried and tried to save it, but could not? You 
can not. ‘This poor, ruined, wasted life of 
mine—you had better let it go down.” 

“ No,” said Will. ‘‘ No, we'll never let it go 
down.” 

‘< And that wreck was not a wreck after all, 
Julius,” said Edna, cheerfully. ‘After months 
of labor they got her safe off, and now she goes 
sailing over the seas as bravely as ever.” 

** Does she really?” said Julius, with a strange 
superstitious feeling that brightened him in spite 
of himself for a moment. 
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“ Yes; for I saw her name in the ‘shipping 
intelligence’ only two months ago. She has 
ceased to be A 1, of course, by this time; but 
she is a capital ship still, and sails steadily be- 
tween here and America.” 

“You don’t say so?” cried Julius, rousing 
himself with a childish interest. Bat the mo- 
mentary brightness soon faded, and he fell back 
into his former depression. 

Will signed to his wife to go, and joined her 
a minute afterward on the stair-head. 

‘¢Oh, husband, this is very hard.” 

‘No; I expected it. We must have pa- 
tience. The evil of years is not conquered in 
a day.” 

‘t But have you any hope?” 

“ While there is life there is hope. And 
then, we know, another and a safer Hope be- 
gins. I shonld not lose it, I trust, even if after 
all our care He took Julius out of our hands, 
and said, ‘Give Me thy brother.’ ” 

William was deeply affected; but still, his 
wife saw, he was determined not to yield 
to despair, She put her arms round his 
neck, i 

‘Yes; well hope still, and strive on, to the 
last. And however it ends you have still me 
and the children.” 

She went down stairs and collected round her 
her eager little flock, whom their eldest brother 
had cleverly contrived to keep out of the way 
till now. She tried to sun herself in their mer- 
ry loving faees, unseen for so long; to hear all 
their history since she was away ; and answer, 
so far as she thought it well, their endless ques- 
tions about her own. Butin the midst of them 
all, half her heart went back to the lonely child- 
less man up stairs, whose blighted and blasted 
life contrasted so bitterly with her own full har- 
vest of content. And when she looked ronnd 
on her five boys, and thought, what if it were 
one day with any of them as with Julius, when 
there was no father’s house to come to, no mo- 
ther’s bosom to shelter in? And she grew al- 
most sick with fear and sad out-looking to the 
future, till William appeared. It was the bless- 
edness of Edna’s life that strength, comfort, and 
peace always came to her with the sight of her 
husband. ° 

‘* How is he?” 

“Ie is asleep,” said Will. ‘‘And now let 
me come and sit in my old place, and let all go 
on as usual.” 

Taking up his newspaper, he pretenfed to 
read, but soon stopped, to possess himself of his 
wife's hand, the small, soft hand, lovely still, 
though, like herself, it was fading a little— 
changing into that sweet decline me is scarce- 
ly like growing old. 

‘t Oh, how delicious it is to have you at home! 
How different the honse looks, boys, now your 
mother is come back!” 

‘If she had staid mueh longer,” said Rob- 
ert, indignantly, ‘‘I think we should have gone 
and fetched her back—from Uncle Julius or 
any body. If she ever goes away again—” 
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‘c Nay, I shall never go away again. 
I hope, till—” 

But when the mother saw the bright faces 
all fixed on hers, and looking to her for their 
very light of life, her heart failed her: she could 
not finish the sentence. 


Never, 


Soon all the evening routine went on as usu- | 


al, broken only by those bursts of family fun, so 
small in repetition, so great in enjoyment ; fool- 
ish family jokes, which brothers and sisters re- 
call afterward, when scattered far and wide, as 
having been the best jokes inthe world. Grad- 
ually the troubled elders were won, too, from 
their cares, and relaxed into the pleasure of 
their children. The mirth was at its londest— 
the boys laughing so that Edna could hardly 
hear herself speak—when the door opened, and 
there stood in front of his brother’s bright hearth 
and circle of happy children, Uncle Julius. 

Ife was so pale, so haggard, his eyes so sad 
and wild, that the little twins gave a scream, 
and even Will, who was a boy given to poetic 
imaginings, shrunk back as if he had seen a 
ghost. 

Julins saw this—saw them all. In a mo- 
ment the door would have been shnt again, and 
the apparition vanished, but Dr. Stedman dart- 
éd forward, canght him, and brought him in. 

“No, no. Let me go back again. Never 
mind me, Will. { am used to be alone.” 

And even when he was coaxed forward, and 
seated in his brother’s own comfortable easy- 
chair, he shrank and shivered, like a person who 
has so long been out in the dark and cold that 
the light only dazzles him, and reviving warmth 
gives actual pain. 

‘* Indeed I'll not intrnde,” he said, nervously, 
toEdna. ‘‘Youare all so merry here. I can 
go up to my room again. I only came down 
because I was restless—so restless; and I 
thought I should like to see you all.” 

‘* And here we all are; and every one of us 
is-delighted to see Uncle Julius,” said the mo- 
ther, in her cheerfulest and most everyday tone. 
‘Boys, come here, and let me exhibit you to 
your uncle.” 

Somewhat shyly, for they owned afterward 
he was quite different to what they had expect- 
ed—not at all their hero of romance, the ideal 
‘“uncle from India”—the lads came forward, 
one and one. He shook hands with them tim- 
idly—as afraid of them as they of him; and 
tried, with a great effort, to distinguish their 
ages, and learn to call them by their right 
Christian names. But his mind seemed feeble 
and confused, and very soon his interest in 
them flagged, his eyes grew dull and heavy, 
and he looked piteously at his brother, as if for 
protection against this new, old, dreadful world. 

«It is all so strange, Will; I can’t under- 
stand it.” 

‘“‘ Don’t try to understand it, dear old boy. 
Every thing will come right presently. Sit still 
here, and we will go on just as if you were 
not present. You will get accustomed to us 
sgon.” 
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‘‘ Shall I? But no matter; it’s not for long 
—I hope not for long.” And then, as if struck 
by a sudden apprehension, he called his brother 
back, and whispered hurriedly, “What do they 
know about me—all these lads? Are you not 
afraid to bring me among your sons ?” 

Will smiled. 

“T might harm them, you know. At any 
rate they will be ashamed of me, and so will 
you. Do you remember”—half his talk now 
consisted of his pathetic ‘“‘do you remember’— 
“that picture I sat for, ‘In another man’s gar- 
den?’ You laughed at it then; but it has all 
come true. The poor vagabond, looking on at 
his brother’s happiness: it’s just like me now, 
isn’t it, Edna? Nay, I beg your pardon, my 
good little sister. I did not see you were cry- 
ing.” He held out his hand, and pressed hers 
tenderly. 

‘<Behave better, then, brother Julias, or I'll 
not be good to you any more. And talking of 
pictures, I think you will not be the only artist 
in the family. Will, my son, come over here, 
and show your drawings to your uncle.” 

This was a grand stroke of policy on Edna’s 
part. Julius roused himself, like a dying war- 
horse at sound of the trnmpet, and examined 
keenly, first the sketches, and then the face of 
his young nephew, so curiously like his own. 

“ Sixteen are you, my boy? I was sixteen 
once, and people called me clever, and said I 
should make a great painter some day. But 
that is all past and gone. Ah me!” 

He leaned back with a groan; and that sharp 
agony, perhaps the sharpest next to actual guilt 
that any man can know, the remorse over a 
wasted life, came over him heavy and sore. 

Edna was sending her son away; but the 
next moment, in one of his strange, fitful fluc- 
tuations, Julius looked up. 

“ Don’t disappoint the boy, if, as you said, he 
wants me to look over his drawings. Give me 
them again.” 

They were very good for so young a dranghts- 
man, and well chosen, being chiefly copied from 
the grand old Elgin marbles. As he turned 
them over the eyes of the sick man began to 
glow. 

‘© Ah! this is well done, and this—all except 
the arm. Bunt that bit of foreshortening is dif- 
ficult. I remember how it bothered me when 
I drew it at the Academy. It was my best 
drawing, though; but I think yours is better 
still.” 

And he regarded, with his observant artist- 
eye, but also with a sad, half tender interest, 
the little fellow who, his face hot with happy 
blushes, knelt at his side; then pnt his hand on 
his nephew’s shoulder. 

‘* Any thing more to show me, my boy? Any 
thing of your very own ?” 

Shyly enough young Will drew from the very 
bottom of his port-folio a page of heads, which, 
when his mother saw, she wished had been at 
the bottom of the sea. But it was too late. 

Unele Julius started. ‘‘ What is this ?” 
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“Yes; that will do, I think,” said Uncle 


and over ngain from memory ; but I can’t suc- | Julius, holding it at arm’s-length, and looking 


cced. She has the loveliest face in all the | at it. 


world,” added the boy, growing quite excited. 
“Did you ever see her ?” 

Edna’s heart almost stopped beating. 

‘Yes, I have seen her.” 

« And do you think you could draw her? 
From memory? You might. No one who 
had once seen Aunt Letty could ever forget 
her.” 

S.No.” 

With a calmness that almost startled Edna 
—only she had ceased to be surprised at any 
thing now—Julius took up a crayon, and eyed 
it tenderly as he did so. 

“I don’t know if I can nse this. It is years 
since I have touched a pencil—years !” 

‘‘ Please try,” entreated Will, creeping up 
to his uncle, as if he had an especial property 
inhim. ‘Truly, if the younger generation some- 
times “‘push us from our stools,” they have 
likewise a wonderful power of soothing, and 
can often heal over the past, which they in 
their innocence annul and ignore. 

The five boys all crowded round, watching, 
with different degrees of curiosity, the beauti- 
ful face growing under Uncle Julius’s hand, 
which, in the eagerness of its long-forsaken 
labor, gradually became firm and bold. It 
seemed as if the artist’s pure delight in work 
for work’s sake*were faintly dawning in him 
again. When the sketch was done, he held it 
at arm’s-length, critically yet tenderly. It was 
Aunt Letty—feature by feature, as the boys at 
once exclaimed. Only, not Aunt Letty as she 
looked now. It was the face, young and fresh 
and sweet, of lovely Letty Kenderdine. 
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“ As you say, my boy, it is the most 
beautiful face in all the world—but only a face. 
I have drawn it many times : now I shall never 
draw it any more. Put it away.” 

Will obeyed, but shortly afterward came and 
settled himself beside his uncle, to whom from 
that hour he attached himself with a devoted- 
ness that nothing ever altered, though it was 
long before it was either noticed or returned. 

Yet, until the children went to bed, Uncle 
Julius roused himself from time to time out of 
his drowsy weakness and sad preoccupation, to 
observe them a little, with a half inquisitive, 
half melancholy curiosity, as if trying to fathom 
the mystery of these young lives, which had 
been growing up, as it were, on the ruins of his 
own, and to trace in the new faces glimpses of 
the old familiar ones—now fading, fast fading, 
as we all do fade. 

‘t Five sons! five hostages to fortune, as peo- 
ple say. W2,2!, your name is not likely to cease 
out of the earth.” 

“ Our name, Julius,” said Will, tenderly. 

‘¢ Fine fellows they are, and, I dare say, you 
and their mother are very proud of them; but 
¥. thought—somebody must have told me, only 
my memory is so bad now—there was a little 
girl too—Edna, I should havesliked so much a © 
little girl of yours,” 

William touched his brother on the arm to 
enjoin silence, and glanced uneasily at his wife. 
But Edna had heard. 

‘*Yes,’”’ she said, speaking in a low voice, 
but quite calmly, ‘‘ Yes, I had a little girl once, 
but God took her. I have learned now to be 
happy in my boys.” 

Julius looked intently at his sister-in-law, as 
she sat there, wife and mother, fulfilling all her 
duties, and rejoicing in all her joys; and saw 
something in her face which he had never no- 
ticed before, which showed that she, too, had 
known sorrow, and been taught the hard lesson 
which we all have to learn soon or late, in one 
form or other—to be content, not only with 
what is given, but with what is taken away. 
And the solitary, broken-down man, who had 
suffered so much, but whose suffering was al- 
ways in and for himself, recognized probably 
for the first time in his life, but with a force the 
effect of which was never afterward obliterated, 
that there might be griefs of which he knew 
nothing, and in which he had never attempted 
to sympathize, yet which were in reality as 
sharp as, or sharper than, his own. 


eae 


CHAPTER XXXI. 


Ir might have been best, according to po- 
etical justice, and certainly as to tragical ef- 
fect, that Julius Stedman should die— die 
in the odor of sanctity and the arms of his 
brother and sister, leaving to them a perpetual 
regret, and to his faithless Letty a perpetual 
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punishment. But Heaven’s justice is not al- 
ways ‘‘ poetical,” and Heaven’s mercy is above 
all. Sometimes—most often—it is shown in 
that blessed death which alone can retrieve all 
things, give to the wanderer home and the 
weary rest; but in this present case it was not 
sO. 

Julius did not die. In spite of his own prog- 
nostications and his brother’s still more serious 
fears, he began to amend ; very slowly at first, 
with many retrogressions, still it was an amend- 
ment. The most fatal element of destruction 
in his career, his opium-eating, had not, hap- 
pily, been of sufficiently long standing to be 
incurable, and after his illness he conceived a 
horror of it, and never touched it more. Nev- 
ertheless, his constitution was so shaken that, 
in all human probability, nothing except his 
brother’s great medical skill, in addition to con- 
stant watching, could have saved him; but he 
was saved. At least he was gradually brought 
into astate of convalescence—a sort of moonlight 
existence, compared to the full day of health 
and strength—yet calm and quiet enough, so 
as to make his life bearable to himself, and, 
by-and-by, no very great burden upon other 
people—a condition which would have been to 
him ten times worse than death. 

Whether he will have a long life is doubtful. 
Probably not; for, at best, his was a tempera- 
ment in which the sword early wears out the 
scabbard. By fifty Julius Stedman will be quite 
an old man; as, indeed, he often looks now, 
But the valne of life consists not in its length ; 
and his is now as full as it used to be empty. 

He still lives, nominally, in his brother's 
house, though he is frequently absent from it, 
for he hates London, and enjoys, with all his 
heart, the little cottage at Sevenoaks, which, 
though silently given up for one summer—Ju- 
lius never learned why—was taken the next, 
bought by Dr. Stedman, and presented formal- 
ly to his wife, to be a perpetual delight unto 
her and all the family. 

There, in the deep peace of country life, Ju- 
lius spends his days, mostly all the year round, 
keeping house in the absence of his brother and 
sister; and painting a good deal, though not 
at his former large subjects, Like many other 
people, as he grew older he grew much simpler 
in his tastes—humbler, too, and doubtful of his 
own powers; so that he contents himself with 
sitting at the feet of gentle Mother Nature, and 
reproducing her in lovely little ‘‘ bits,” which 
people call pre-Raffaelite—pictures which, un- 
pretending as they are, have such a reality, and 
often such a deep pathos about them, that they 
are always admired, and, moreover, sold—a cir- 
cumstance of no slight importance to the artist, 
since as long as a fragment of health and life 
remained in him, Julius would have been far 
too honest and honorable to subsist upon an- 
other man’s bounty, even though that man were 
his own brother. 

As it is, he earns quite enough money to 
maintain himself in the moderate way, which is 
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all he cares for now, for his ambition has long 
died out, and his extremely precarious health 
will always prevent his working as hard as those 
must work who would attain eminence in any 
thing. He himself will never become a great 
artist—he knows that—but he is bent upon 
making one of his nephew Will. 

There are few things more touching, and at 
the same time more ennobling, than the intense 
devotion of a young man to an elder one; and 
Will is devoted heart and soul to a passionate 
extent—which his father and mother, though 
not a bit jealous, are sometimes half frightened 
at—to his uncle Julius. The two are constant- 
ly together, and have been, ever since Dr. Sted- 
man, for both their sakes, and at their earnest 
entreaty, allowed his son to begin, regularly 
and decisively, the career of an artist. So 
Uncle Julius and his nephew are sworn com- 
panions, delighting in one another's society, and 
bound together by a tie as close as that of 
brothers, and as reverently tender as that be- 
tween father and son. In his great love for the 
boy, and his eager anticipations of Will’s future, 
Julius Stedman has a life neither forlorn nor 
unhappy, for he has learned to place his happi- 
ness on something out of himself—to help to 
win for another the fame that can never be his 
own. When he looks at young Will, and hears 
him praised on every hand, he feels that his 
own name will not be quite blotted out, nor his 
memory forgotten upon earth, even though he 
should die an old bachelor, wifeless and child- 
less, 

He has never again seen Mrs. Vanderdecken. 
She lives still at Holywell Hall, in great honor 
and undiminished wealth, flourishing like a 
green bay-tree, except that—poor woman—she 
can not fairly be likened to ‘‘the wicked.” 
She is not wicked, only weak. Her little 
daughter loves her dearly, and has unlimited 
influence over her, so that Gertrude has no 
difficulty in obtaining leave to visit Aunt Edna 
whenever she chooses—at whose house, of 
course, she meets Uncle Julius, in whom she 
was quick enough at once to recognize her 
friend Mr. Stone. But Gertrude has tact and 
delicacy enough not to take notice of this, ex- 
cept confidentially to her Aunt Edna. Nor 
does Julius Stedman take much notice of her: 
but Julius the younger does, showing as fatala 
predilection for her sweet little plain face, so 
loving and sensible, kind and true, as his uncle 
did for her mother’s, This new little romance 
may, alas! cause mischief sometime: for Dr. 
and Mrs. Stedman dislike the idea of cousins 
marrying: still, they will never imagine them- 
selves wiser than Providence, but if any serious 
attachment should occur, will leave their chil- 
dren’s choice in their own hands. 

Mrs. Vanderdecken herself never comes to 
visit her sister. ‘That sad cowardliness, that 
weak shrinking from all things difficult or pain- 
ful, which had been the bane of her life—nay, 
of more lives than her own—haunts her still. 
Yet poor Letty has her good points, growing 
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better as she grows older, through the influence | stand fast, trusting in one another, and in the 


of her child. 
ness that does not give her very much trouble, 
and she is not a bad wife to her disagreeable 
old husband, who leads her any thing but an 
easy life. There is many a small skeleton hid 
in the cupboard at Holywell Hall, but outside 
her home she enjoys a good deal beth of pleas- 
antness and popularity, being a very important 
person in her neighborhood, where every body 
agrees that Mrs. Vanderdecken is not only the 
handsomest, but the most charming, of middle- 
aged women. 

Every body does not say that of her sister, 
by any means, for Mrs. Stedman is one of those 
women who liye so entirely within their own 
family that beyoud it they are little known, 
and not half appreciated. But those who real- 
ly do know her, love her; and those who know 
her best love her most of all. 

She and her husband are still in the prime of 
life, or at least only beginning to descend the 


brow of the hill which their children are climb- | almost as happy as our own. 


ing so fast. All good children—diligent, up- 
right, affectionate, honorable; no “black shcep” 
has yet been found in that happy little flock, out 
of which the only one lost is the little one—not 
lost, but gone before. Very few families can 
say as much; but then, very few are blessed 
with such parents as William and Edna, 

They have, to all appearance, half their life’s 


She is always ready to do a kind- | Lord. 


Only sometimes when they fecl—this 
husband and wife—how very close they have 
grown together, and how impossible it is even 
to conceive the idea of being apart, a vague 
dread comes over them, followed by an un- 
spoken prayer. 

Such a one was in Edna’s eyes, at break- 
fast one morning, when she looked up at her 
husband, and silently pointed out an obituary 
notice in the Times: 


**Dizp—Isaao Maronmont, Esq., merchant, aged 
84; and, two days afterward, aged 80, ELIZABETH 
Litas, his wife.” 


‘What is that?” asked Uncle Julius—and 
they passed round the newspaper to him with- 
out a word. 

‘One can hardly be sorry,” said Edna, at 
last, ‘* They had such a long life together, 
and, except for the.loss of dear Lily, it was a 
very happy life; I used sometimes to fancy 
And this,” she 
added softly, as her hand sought her husband's, 
“*this—their dying within two days of one an- 
other—seems to me the happiest lot of all.” 

“I think so too,” said William Stedman. 

Julius turned, and suddenly regarded his 
brother and sister with these wonderful dark 
eyes of his—very quiet cyes now, for the fire 
of passion had all burned out of them—a lit- 


work, and enjoyment too, still before them— | tle sad at times, though not painfully so—but 


but who can tell? However, they have learned 
not to be afraid of evil tidings; for their hearts 
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bright with a strange, far-away look, such as 
those have to whom life has been such sharp 


THE STEDMANS, 
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suffering, that even in their most restful sea- 
sons the other world seems sweeter and near- 
er than this one. He seemed to understand 
what they were talking about—he understood 
so many things now—griefs which he himself 
had never known, and joys in which he could 
never more have any part. 

‘Will and Edna,” whispered he, affeetion- 


` 
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ately, “I think I guess what you mean. Yon 
would fain go together—and I go alone. But 
we shall all meet there. I know that now. May 
God give you your heart’s desire!” 

He rose, and leaning a moment on Will's 
shoulder as he passed him, kissed Edna, and 
went away up stairs to his own peaceful, soli- 
tary room. 
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De Soto sailed from Havana, on Sunday, May 18, 
with all his forces, embarked in five large ships, two 
caravels, and two brigantines. Almost a year had elapsed 
since the expedition left Spain; a large part of that time 
was expended by the governor in making a tour of the 
island, visiting the principal towns, purchasing horses 
and making other preparations for his voyage. Though 
the disastrous fate of ‘all his predecessors in Florida 
seemed to cast an ominous shadow over the undertaking, 
no apprehensions of failure visited the mind of De Soto, 
and his assurance of success imparted an equal degree 
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of confidence to all who were interested in the enter- 
prise. Many of the Spaniards believed De Soto to be 
invincible; he had been victorious in many battles, and 
he had never been defeated. His officers were all meu 
of approved valor and of ripe experience in the practice 
of war. His troops were regular and well-disciplined 
soldiers; a majority of them had served in many cam- 
paigns, and all of them were well acquainted with the 
peculiarities of Indian warfare. _ With all these circum-, 
stances in his favor, De Soto might be excused for dis- 
carding all doubts of a triumphant career in that glorious 
field of adventure which was now expanded before him. 
But, as “women fear’ too much; even as they love,” 
the mind of Donna Isabella was’ greatly disquieted by 
the contemplation of those dangers which her husband 
was about to encounter, and which she was not permitted 
to share. She earnestly desired ‘to accompany him to 
Florida; but, for the first time, De Soto resolutely op- 
posed her.wishes. . This was the first separation of the 
_ fond couple since their, marriage; the leave-taking was 
painful on both.sides; but De Soto encouraged Isabella 
to hope that the time of reunion was not far distant. To 
his perceptions the conquest of Florida appeared to be 
an easy task, from which he could soon return with large 
accessions of wealth and glory; and then the happiness 
of their wedded life would be liable to no interruption. 
The voyage from Havana to Florida was prolonged 
by contrary winds, which kept the squadron tossing about 
in the ow of Mexico for several days. On the 25th 
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of May, De Soto and his people obtained their first view 
of the much-desired land, and in the afternoon of the 
same day they came to anchor about two leagues from 
the shore. The shoals which extended along the coast 
prevented the ships from coming nearer; but it was 
very evident that their approach had been discerned by 
the natives, for many beacon-fires were kindled along the 
beach. ‘These were the signals used by the Indians to 
collect their forces when they expected to be attacked 





DE SOTO APPROACHING THE COAST OF FLORIDA. 


by their enemies. The columns of black smoke which 
ascended from these fires were plainly visible to the 
Spaniards in their ships, who were thus made aware of 
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the hostile intentions of the natives. De Soto’s vessels 
were anchored off the mouth of Tampa Bay, called by 
the Spaniards the Bay of Espiritu Santo. The Indians 
who inhabited the neighboring country were governed 
by a cacique named Ucita, whose unfriendly deportment 
toward the Spaniards is very satisfactorily explained. 
When Pamphilo de Narvaez visited this region in 1528, 
he was kindly received by the Cacique Ucita, who 
supplied him with provisions, and gave him all the 
assistance he required in his search after pearls and 
gold. <A treaty of peace and amity was formed between 
this well-disposed Indian chief and the Spaniards; and 
yet, on a very slight pretense, Pamphilo caused the 
cacique’s nose to be cut off, and his aged mother to be 
torn to pieces by dogs! From that time, Ucita was the 
irreconcilable enemy of the white men, having no good 
reason to doubt that they were all equally merciless and 
ungrateful. Keeping the facts just related in remem- 
brance, we can easily account for that implacable resent- 
ment which Ucita displayed in his behavior to De Soto 
and his companions. 

Perceiving that the Indians had gathered on the shore 
for the unmistakable purpose of opposing the disembarka- 
tion of his troops, De Soto deemed it expedient to avoid a 
collision with the natives at that time, and chose rather 
to proceed about two leagues further up the bay before 
he effected a landing. Leaving his ships at anchor, he 
conveyed his soldiers in small boats to a part of the 
shore where there was no appearance of opposition 
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The place where he disembarked was on the Eastern 
shore of Hillsborough Bay, near the line which separates 
Manatee and Hillsborough Counties, Florida, about 
27° 35’ North latitude. In the meanwhile, the ships 
having been lightened by the landing of the troops, were 
enabled, by taking advantage of the tide, to pass over 
the shoals and approach the place where the soldiers 
had landed. ‘The seamen still remained on board of the 
vessels, | 

When the soldiers were all disembarked, De Soto 
marched about ten miles into the country, and arrived 
at a deserted village, the inhabitants of which had fled 
in great alarm as soon as they discovered the approach 
of the strangers. ‘Their consternation was very excusa- 
ble, for this village had been ravaged by the infamous 
Pamphilo de Narvaez, and his villainies were yet fresh 
in the memories of these unfortunate people. Two or 
three of the fugitive Indians were overtaken and cap- 
tured by some of De Soto’s horsemen, and: when the 
prisoners were brought into the presence of the gov- 
ernor, he treated them kindly, and inquired why thev 
shunned the Spaniards as enemies. ‘Then, for the first 
time, he learned the particulars of Pamphilo’s tyrannical 
conduct; and he saw, at a glance, that the unfavorable 
impression which his predecessors had made ou the 
minds of the Indians would be an unfailing source 
of danger and inconvenience to himself. 

The captured Indians were subjects of the Cacique 
Ucita, mentioned above, the victim -of Pamphilo’s 
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horrid ' barbarity. De Soto loaded the captives with 
presents, and sent them to their chief with overtures 
of. friendship. But the wrongs which Ucita had 
received from the white men were irreparable; the 
Spaniards could not restore his murdered parent to life, 
and the frightful mutilation of his person admitted 
of no redress. When De Soto’s message was delivered 
to him, he indignantly replied: “Bring me no more 
speeches or promises from these men. I want their 
heads! Give me them and I will be satisfied!” _ 

The intercourse between De Soto and the natives 
was carried on by means of several Indian interpreters 
whom the Spaniards had brought with them from 
Havana. As the Cacique Ucita was the ruler of a 
large and warlike tribe, inhabiting a territory which 
extended for many miles along the coast, De Soto 
considered it almost a matter of necessity to propitiate 
this chieftain before he marched further into the 
country. For, supposing that it should be necessary 
for the Spaniards to. retreat to their ships, it would be 
extremely inconvenient to have such a potent enemy 
stationed between them and the sea. Many conciliatory 
messages were therefore sent to Ucita, and presents 
of considerable value were offered to him, but all these 
verbal and material offerings were disdainfully rejected. 

While these abortive negotiations were in progress, 
De Soto quartered his troops in the village which had 
been abandoned by the Indians. The site of this village 
must have been about eight miles in a northerly direc- 
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tion from the landing-place of the Spaniards, which we 
have designated above. In daily expectation of an 
attack by Ucita and his warriors, De Soto prepared for 
war by clearing away the trees and bushes from the 
vicinity of his camp, in order to open a space for the 
action of his cavalry, on which he relied chiefly for 
defense. The houses of this village were built of tim- 
ber, and covered with palm-leaves, and they were far 
superior in size and construction to the Indian wigwams 
of a later period. The Natchez, and other tribes 
inhabiting Florida, had made some considerable progress 
in civilization before the Spaniards invaded their terri- 
tory. The effect of the Spanish invasion was a relapse 
into barbarism, from which these people never recovered. 
At the time of De Soto’s arrival, the aborigines of 
Florida had none of those nomadic habits, for which all 
the North American Indians have subsequently become 
remarkable. The inhabitants of this region, three hun- 
dred years ago, lived in permanent habitations and cul- 
tivated the land.* ‘Their subsistence was derived chiefly 
from agriculture, though hunting and fishing were 
practiced among them, partly as diversions and partly 
to increase their supplies of food. They understood 
many of the arts of civilized life and several of their 
manufactures were extremely ingenious. The forma- 
tion of some of their household furniture and domestic 
utensils was artistical and not inelegant, and their 
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* Du Pratz, Hist., ii., T. 
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dresses, especially those of the females, were tasteful 
and ornate in a very high degree. Specimens of their 
earthenware manufactures are still preserved, and some 
of them are highly creditable to their skill in that 
branch of industry. The Portuguese narrator describes 
their crockery-ware as not inferior to that which was 
made at the cotemporary factories of Estremos and Mon- 
temor. Their other household goods consisted of mats, 
baskets and boxes, made of split cane and other materials, 
ingeniously wrought and ornamented. The wearing 
apparel of the Floridans was composed partly of skins 
handsomely dressed and colored, and partly of a sort of 
woven cloth, the materials of which were the fibrous bark 
of the mulberry-tree and a certain species of wild 
hemp. Their finest fabrics, which were used by the 
wives and daughters of the caciques, were obtained from 
the bark of the young mulberry shoots, beaten into small 
fibres and afterward bleached. This material was then 
twisted or spun into threads of a convenient size to 
prepare it for the operation of weaving, which was per- 
formed, in a very simple manner, by driving small 
stakes into the ground, stretching the warp across from 
stake to stake, and then inserting the weft by using the 
fingers instead of a shuttle. By this tedious process, 
very beautiful shawls or mantillas, with figured borders 
of the most exquisite patterns, were produced ‘by the 
Floridan weavers. | | 

Like the Peruvians, these people had acquired the 
art of working in metals. Manufactured articles of 
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gold, silver and copper were found among them, but 
the most useful metal of all had entirely escaped their 
notice. Some of their axes, hatchets and weapons of 
war were made of copper; and they, as well as the Peru- 
vians, possessed the art of imparting a temper to this 
metal which made it little inferior to iron for the manu- 
facture of edge-tools, &c. It is reported that the Peru- 
vians used an alloy of copper and tin for such purposes ; 
and we think it likely that a composition of that kind 
would be harder than brass, which is pet chiefly 
of copper and zinc. 

In the construction of their habitations the people of 
Florida made some attempts at architectural elegance. 
According to the Portuguese narrator, the houses of the 
caciques were sometimes adorned with porticos, and the j 
temples (as we learn from the same authority) had their 
sculptured embellishments. : The writer just quoted men- 
_ tions a carved bird with gilded eyes, which, was placed 
on the roof or cupola of one of the religious. edifices 
in the town where De Soto first established his quarters. 
The dwellings of the common people, though composed 
entirely of wood, were far more ‘tasteful and commodi- 
ous habitations than the log-huts of our Western set- 
tlers or the turf-built shanties of the Irish peasantry. 
Du Pratz tells us that some of the dwelling-houses 
of the Natchez were thirty feet square, many of them 
contained several apartments each, and some were pro- 
vided. with cellars in which the people stored their 
grain. The houses of the caciques were placed ou 
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elevated ‘mounds or terraces. The Portuguese gentle- 
man says that the walls of some of the principal houses 
were hung with prepared buckskin, which resembled 
tapestry, and others had carpets of the same material. 

The ‘religion of the Natchez resembled: that of the 
Peruvians; they worshiped the Sun as the source of 
‘light and heat, or the symbol of divine wisdom and 
‘goodness, ‘They believed in the immortality of the 
human soul and in future rewards and punishments. 
The existence of a supreme and omnipotent Deity called 
the Great Spirit was acknowledged by these people; 
they also believed in an Evil Spirit of inferior power, 
who was supposed to govern the seasons and control the 
elements.’ It does not appear that the Natchez were 
image-worshipers before the Spaniards introduced that 
form of idolatry among them. 

The government:of the Florida Indians was despotic | 
but not tyrannical. The authority of the caciques was 
-patriarchal; and it was ecclesiastical rather than secular. 
In fact, these chiefs were popes or bishops, rather than 
princes; and, as they never abused their spiritual power, 
they seldom met with popular disobedience or resist- 
ance.: Under any of the aboriginal dynasties of America, 
there was more equality and certainty in the administra- 
tion of justice, more respect for the rights of man, more 
security for person and property, than may now be 
found in many parts of the United States; though we 
are disposed to believe that this Republic is better 
governed than any other nation of Christendom. 
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We may judge from the facts here collected, that the 
original inhabitants of Florida were a progressive peo- 
ple, and that -their-progress was in the right direction. 
They were rapidly acquiring’ all the graces and benefits 
of civilization, without those concomitant vices and 
corruptions which have inclined some judicious people 
to suspect that civilization itself is a curse and a nui- 
sance. Such as we have described were the condition 
and prospects of.:these tribes before they were brought 
in contact with European influences and examples. At 
the time when our Southern and Western States began 
to be settled by emigrants: from the Old World, these 
Indian nations, which centuries: before had been far 
advanced in civilization, were almost in a ruined state, 
(as McCulloh says,) “from wars and other calamities 
which had begun to subject their social institutions to 
decay.” The same author remarks: “'The murderous 
invasion of that villain Spaniard, (meaning our hero, 
De Soto,) not only carried death and destruction wher- 
ever he directed his course, but in its consequences 
enabled the barbarous Indian tribes to take advantage 
of the weakness of those who were partly civilized, and 
the latter being subdued by their savage neighbors were 
reduced in all respects to a similar condition. ‘The 
later European settlers completed the work of ruin by 
wars, the communication of diseases and the use of 
ardent spirits.”* 
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* McCulloh’s Researches, Chap. iv., p. 149. 
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To realize the truthfulness, or even the probability 
of this narrative, we must remember that the tribes of 
Florida when visited by De Soto, were widely different, 
in many important particulars, from those North | 
American Indians with whose habits and peculiarities | 
‘we have been made acquainted by the descriptions of 
travelers, or our own personal observations. By merely 
overlooking the fact that Florida was inhabited by a 
semicivilized people, three centuries ago, some persons 
have been led to consider the narrative of De Soto’s 
adventures in that country as fabulous and absurd; and 
yet there is scarcely any portion of the early histo: y of 
America which is more consistent and indisputable 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 


DE SOTO’S GREATEST MISFORTUNE—HIS VILLAINOUS LIEUTENANT 
— HUNTING INDIANS—A DISGUISED CHRISTIAN FOUND AMONG 
SAVAGES——HIS ROMANTIC AND WONDERFUL STORY—STRATA- 
GEM OF AN INDIAN CHIEF—FOUR SPANIARDS MADE PRISON- 
ERS—THREE OF THEM PUT TO DEATH—-JUAN ORTIZ SEN- 
TENCED TO BE ROASTED ALIVE—-THE SENTENCE IS PARTLY 
EXECUTED—INTERCESSION OF.THE. PRINCESS ULELEH——THE 
EXECUTION IS POSTPONED—ORTIZ FALLS IN LOVE WITH THE 
PRINCESS—HE IS RIGOROUSLY PUNISHED BY HER FATHER— 


HIS UNPARALLELED SUFFERINGS—HIS CONSOLATION. [a. D. 
1589.] 


It was the great misfortune of Ferdinand De Soto to 
be always associated with men of the most ignominious 
and detestable character, the shadow of whose guilt and 


infamy darkened his path of life, and still rests on his. 


reputation and memory. Several of his colaborers in 
Florida were villains of the most desperate class; and 
among these, his lieutenant, Vasco Porcallo, will deserve 
our especial notice. ‘This specimen of ancient iniquity, 
who had lived, more.than fifty.years to very little 
purpose, was a wealthy citizen of Havana; who had 
volunteered to take a part in De Soto’s expedition, for 
the express purpose of obtaining Indian slaves to work 
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in his mines. As he was an old soldier, and had distin- 
guished himself in former wars between the Spaniards 
and Indians, he was supposed to be well qualified for 
that important post, to which he succeeded after the dis- 
missal of Nuno de Tobar. But De Soto soon discovered 
the great mistake he had made by choosing a lieutenant- 
general whose objects and purposes were often at vari- 
ance with his own. 

While the commander was endeavoring to propitiate 
the chieftain Ucita with presents and promises of friend- 
ship, Lieutenant Porcallo was making war on the sub- 
jects of that cacique for the purpose of obtaining captives, 
and sending them to his mines and plantations in Cuba. 
De Soto not only connived at these unwise and unjust 
proceedings, but permitted Balthasar de Gallegos to 
assist Porcallo in his slave-making operations. This 
circumstance proves that De Soto had become less scru- 
pulous than he appeared to be on a former occasion, 
when the capture and detention of some Indian prisoners 
provoked him to an act of mutiny.* 

‘Intent on. this ‘man-hunting project, Porcallo and 
Gallegos started from their camp with one hundred and 
twenty soldiers, forty of whom were horsemen. They 
sent Juan Rodrigues Lobilla in another direction, with 
fifty men, a majority of whom were swordsmen and 
targetiers. Porcalla’s party passed ‘through a marshy 
country, where’ it was almost impossible for horses to 

*« Vide page 50. 
21 
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travel. When they were about two leagues from the 
camp, they discovered a party of ten or twelve Indians, 
who appeared to be willing to converse with the 
Spaniards, until the latter spurred their horses forward, 
and approached the natives with uplifted weapons and 
other indications of a hostile purpose. Then the Indians 
became alarmed, and all of them, except one, fled pre- 
cipitately to the woods. ‘The man who remained on the 
field, was dressed and equipped, in all respects like the 
others, yet to the great astonishment of the Spaniards, 
he made the sign of the cross, “and thereby proved that 
he was a Christian.” When some of the horsemen came 
nearer, he exclaimed: “Cavaliers, do not kill me! I am 
one of your own countrymen; and I entreat you not to 
molest those Indians who are’ with me, for I am indebted 
to them for the preservation of my life.” Having thus 
spoken, he made signals to his Indian friends to return 
from the woods. Some of them complied with this 
request; but as one of the party had been wounded by 
a musket-bullet while he was retreating, the greater 
number of his companions were too much affrighted to 
come from their place of concealment. The Spanish 
stranger and those Indians who had returned from the 
woods were accommodated with seats on horseback 
behind some of the cavaliers, and in this manner mail 
were conveyed to the camp. 

When introduced. to De Soto, the stranger declared 
that his name was Juan Ortiz, and that he had been a 
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prisoner among the Indians for twelve years. He gave 
the following account of his captivity: 


NARRATIVE OF JUAN ORTIZ. 


“I am a native of Seville, and I came to this country 
with Pamphilo de Narvaez, in the year 1528. My com- 
mander had formed a treaty of peace with Ucita, the 
cacique of this province, which is called Hirrigua. Pam- 
philo sent me to Havana with a letter for his wife, who 
remained at that port. I went thither in one of his 
brigantines, which was manned with twenty sailors; and 
having executed my commission, I shipped ten more 
seamen at Havana, and returned to Florida with a crew 
amounting to thirty men. When our vessel came to 
anchor inthe neighboring bay, some Indians who were 
on the shore, informed us that our captain had left 
Hirrigua, and marched into the interior of the country. 
They pointed to a letter which had been placed in a 
cleft reed, stuck in the sand. There was something in 
the behavior. of these people which made me suspicious 
of an unfriendly design; before I landed my men, there- 
fore, I wished to obtain possession of the letter, which I 
supposed to contain some explanation of Pamphilo’s 
reasons for leaving that district. The suspicious conduct 
of the Indians made me unwilling to send any of my 
men ashore, and I requested some of the natives to come 
to the vessel in one of their canoes, and bring the letter 
with them. This they refused to do, but four of the 
Indians came to us in a canoe, and proposed to remain 
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with us as hostages, while an equal number of our party. 
= should bring away the billet. To this arrangement I 
consented; and the four Indians immediately came into 
the brigantine, without exhibiting any signs of unwilling- 
ness to place themselves in our power. With three of 
my companions, I then entered the canoe, and paddled 
to the beach. As soon as we touched the land, a large 
number of Indians, who.had been lying in ambuscade, 
rushed out from their hiding-place behind some bushes, 
surrounded us, and made us prisoners. At the same 
moment the Indian hostages threw themselves from the 
deck of the brigantine, swam ashore, and joined their 
countrymen. Our late comrades in the vessel drew up 
their anchor, set sail, and abandoned us to our fate. 
Among our captors was an Indian who had for- 
merly been employed by Pamphilo as’ interpreter, and 
who had some knowledge of our language. I learned 
from him that, while I was absent, my commander had 
quarreled with the cacique, and that Pamphilo had 
injured the chief in a manner which could never be 
forgiven. On inquiring for the particulars, I was 
informed that the mother of the cacique had ; been 
dragged from her bed and thrown to the dogs, because 
she had complained to her son of ‘an outrage which had 
been committed by one of the Spaniards on the person 
of a young Indian female, The cacique was absent 
from the village at the time his mother was put to 
death. When he returned, and the-fact was made 
known to him, he became frantic with grief and rage, 
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and made threats of terrible vengeance against the 
Spaniards, which so incensed Pamphilo, that he ordered 
the cacique to be seized and scourged, and his nose to 
be cut off. As soon as these things were known to 
the cacique’s subjects, they hastened from all parts 
of his dominions to avenge the indignities and wrongs 
which he had received from the Spaniards. Pamphilo 
and his companions were obliged to retreat, and all the 
expedition they could use scarcely saved them from the 
resentment of the savages. The cacique had made a 
vow to punish with death every Spaniard who should 
thereafter fall into his hands, and our capture was the 
result of a stratagem which he had used to obtain 
victims to be sacrificed to his vindictive fury. 

As’ soon as I was made acquainted with these facts, I 
resigned myself to the fate from which I could see no 
possibility of deliverance. I could not doubt that the 
cacique, who had suffered so much injustice, would be 
inexorable in his revenge. My Christian countrymen, 
I knew, were apt to visit the smallest offenses with the 
most sanguinary and pitiless retribution—what then 
could I expect from a man whose religion taught him 
that revenge was a virtue, and forgiveness of injuries 
a crime? My only hope was that the Indians would 
not put me to a protracted death of torture; the very 
apprehension of which was so painful to me, that if any 
means of self-destruction had been within my reach, I 
should certainly have used them to escape from the 
apen to which I might possibly be subjected. 
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While my mind was filled with the most horrible 
forbodings, I and my companions were hurried onward 
by our Indian escort, and we soon arrived at the village 
where the Chief of Hirrigua was waiting to receive us 
in the public square. We were placed under a strong 
guard; and one of my comrades was seized by some 
of the Indians, who stripped him of all his clothes, and 
bade him run for his life. The square was enclosea 
with palisades, beyond which it was impossible for the 
wretched man to escape, the only gateway being guarded 
by a large party of well-armed Indians. As soon as 
the naked Spaniard began to run, one of the savages 
shot an arrow, the barbed head of which sank deeply 
into the fugitive’s shoulder, where it remained firmly 
planted in the flesh. Soon after, another arrow was 
shot with similar effect, and became fixed in another 
part of the man’s body. The pain.of the wounds 
accelerated his flight; and as he coursed around the 
area, seeking some opening through which he might 
escape, the Indians looked on with evident delight. 
One of them occasionally discharged an arrow at the 
victim, taking care to avoid those parts of the body 
where a wound would be immediately fatal. Their 
object was to prolong the man’s sufferings, and their 
own savage recreation. When the tormented Spaniard, 
made frantic by mortal fear and intense bodily anguish, 
had continued his flight for more than an hour, his 
strength and power of endurance were exhausted. 
‘When he sank to the earth, not less than thirty arrows 
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-were fixed in his flesh, and the whole surface of his 
body was covered. with blood. 

I and my two remaining companions had been horri- 
fied spectators of the scene which I have attempted 
to describe. Leaving their first victim on the ground 
in a dying condition, the Indians now selected another 
one of their prisoners to undergo the same tortures, 
and I was doomed to witness a repetition of the same 
appalling spectacle and the same catastrophe. As the 
robust appearance of my three fellow-captives promised 
to afford the Indians a long entertainment, they were 
chosen in preference to myself as the first to be sacri- 
ficed. When they were all put to death by the process 
described, the Indians appeared to be tired of their 
inhuman sport. I- observed them in consultation 
together, and the cacique seemed to be giving them 
some directions. For a few moments, I ventured to 
hope for mercy, but when I looked at the disfigured - 
countenance of the chief, where Pamphilo had left a 
perpetual record of his barbarity, I felt that it was 
impossible for that man to have compassion on one who 
had.the misfortune to be the countryman and associate 
of his oppressor. Formerly, this very chief had appeared . 
to be the mildest and most amiable of human beings, 
but the injuries and example of a Spaniard had made 
him an incarnation of demoniac cruelty. 

The cacique had seen me in attendance on Pamphilo, 
and some real or imaginary resemblance which I bore 
to the captain made the Indians suspect that I was his 
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relation. It was this unhappy mistake which caused 
that delay in their proceedings which I had been rash 
enough to interpret as a circumstance in my. favor. 
However, they had paused merely to devise some more 
agonizing’ death for one who was supposed to be con- 
nected by ties of relationship with the chief object of 
their resentment. Some of them were now engaged in 
the construction of a wooden-frame, composed of two 
stout pieces six or seven feet in length, placed parallel 
with each other and three feet asunder, to which a num- 
ber of transverse bars were affixed, so as to form a kind 
of grate or hurdle. When this frame was finished, I 
was bound to it with leathern. throngs, and the frame 
was then placed on four stakes driven into the ground. 
As soon as these preparations were complete, the 
Indians kindled a fire beneath me, choosing such com- 
bustible material as would burn but slowly and scarcely 
produce a blaze. I now perceived that it was their in- 
tention to roast me alive, and they had placed me at 
such a height above the fire that my tortures might 
continue for hours, before death could come to my relief. 

At that time, I was little more than eighteen years 
of age, and it appears that my youth excited the pity of 
an Indian woman who happened to’be present. ‘This 
compassionate female hastened to the dwelling of the 
cacique, which was situated at the extremity of the 
village, where she made my situation known to the 
chief’s daughter. By this time, the action of the fire 
on my naked person produced such intense suffering, 
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that notwithstanding my desire to die like a soldier, I 
was compelled to utter shrieks and supplications for 
mercy. ‘These sounds of distress reached the ears of 
the Indian princess while she was hastening to the 
square with the hope of prevailing on her father to 
spare my life, or at least to mitigate the severity of my 
doom. Fearing that she would be too late, she in- 
creased her speed, and arrived almost breathless at the 
place of sacrifice. She then threw herself at the feet 
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of her incensed parent, and entreated him to suspend 
the execution for a few minutes. The chief complied 
with this request, and ordered some of his people to 
remove the frame to which I was fastened from the fire, 
and to place it on the ground. ‘The charitable princess 
then implored her father to consider that I had never 
offended him, and that it would be more to his honor to 
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detain me as a prisoner than to sacrifice my life without 
any reason or justification. ‘The chief sternly replied 
that he had sentenced me to death, and that no con- 
sideration should prevent him from executing his pur- 
pose. The princess then begged him to postpone my 
death until the arrival of a day which was annually 
celebrated as a religious festival, at which time I might 
be offered as a sacrifice to their gods. This proposition 
was more favorably received. The cacique ordered his 
attendants to unbind me, and the presever of my life 
perceiving that I had suffered severely by the fire, 
placed me under the care of the best physician of the 
tribe. During the long and painful illness which fol- 
lowed, I was often visited by the princess and her female 
attendants, who supplied me with every thing that my 
unhappy situation required. The cacique’s daughter, 
Uleleh, to whom I am indebted for the preservation of 
my life, appeared, at that time, to be about sixteen 
years of age, and I doubt if our own country ever pro- 
duced a female of more faultless beauty. My gratitude, 
or some other sentiment, made me regard her as a pro- 
per object of worship, and I had the vanity to persuade 
myself that something more than a general feeling of 
humanity or benevolence had interested her in my be- 
half. 

As soon as I became convalescent, the cacique used 
every necessary precaution to prevent me from making 
my escape. His resentful feelings toward my country- 
men had not, in the least, abated, and I constantly ex- 
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perienced the sad effects of his wrath. He employed 
me in the most laborious and slavish occupations. Some- 
times he would compel me to run incessantly, from the 
rising to the setting of the sun, in the public square 
where my comrades had been put to death; a number 
of Indians, armed with bows and arrows, standing ready 
to shoot me if I should halt for.a moment. After 
spending the day.in this harassing exercise, I laid ex- 
hausted and almost insensible on the hard earthen floor 
of a hut, the best lodging place that the rigorous chief 
would allow me. At such times Ulelah and her maids 
would come to me with food, restorative medicines, and 
-words of consolation and encouragement which enabled 
me to sustain my miseries and to hope for a time of 
deliverance. . 
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CHAPTER XXVIL 


NARRATIVE OF JUAN {ORTIZ CONTINUED—HE IS DOOMED TO 
_BE SACRIFICED—HIS WATCH OVER THE DEAD—HIS REMARKA- 
BLE ADVENTURE WITH A WILD BEAST—A MIRACULOUS sHOT— 
ORTIZ’ IS VISITED.BY THE. PRINCESS—HIS DECLARATION OF 
LOVE—HER ANSWER—SHE ASSISTS HIM TO ESCAPE—HE 
TAKES REFUGE WITH THE CACIQUE MOCOSO—HE IS CLAIMED 

_ BY UCITA—MOCOSO’S NOBLE BEHAVIOR—THE NARRATIVE OF 
ORTIZ CONCLUDED—MOCOSO VISITS THE SPANIARDS—MUTUAL 
PROFESSIONS OF FRIENDSHIP—THE CHIEF'S MOTHER IS SUS- 
PICIOUS—HER APPEAL TO DE SOTO. [A. D. 1539.] 


I HAD been in the power of the Indians for about 
nine months, (said Juan Ortiz, in continuation of his 
narrative,) when the princess Uleleh came to me one 
evening, and informed me that the great religious festi- 
val of her nation would be celebrated on the first day of 
the next new moon. I[had heard before that the cacique 
intended to sacrifice me on that occasion; and; as the 
time drew near, I endeavored to prepare my mind for 
that doom which I now supposed to be inevitable. I 
learned from Uleleh that she had been importunate in 
her solicitations for my life, but, as her father had bound 
himself by an inviolable oath’ to put me to death, it 
could not be expected that he would relinquish that 
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design. Her prayer could gain but one concession from 
the stern and inflexible chief. He agreed to suspend 
my sentence for another year on a single condition; but 
that condition, thought the princess, might be more ter- 
rific to my apprehensions than death itself. I was re- 
quired to keep guard over the cemetery of the tribe; 
where, according to the custom of these people, the 
bodies of the dead were exposed above ground until the 
flesh wasted away, and nothing remained but the naked 
skeletons. The cemetery was situated about three miles 
from the village, in an open space of ground surrounded 
by forests. The bodies were laid on biers or stages, 
raised several feet above the level of the earth; and it 
was necessary to keep a watch over them every night to 
protect the uncoffined remains from the beasts of prey, 
with which the surrounding forests were thickly in- 
habited. Criminals under sentence of death were gene- 
rally appointed to keep this watch, and while they per- 
formed their duty with fidelity and success, they were 
permitted to live, provided they could escape from the 
dangers to which they were exposed by their horrid oc- 
cupation, If the guard allowed a single corpse to be 
carried away by the wild animals, his term of respite was 
at an end, and he was infallibly put to death on the fol- 
lowing day, when ‘thè officers of the cacique came to 
inspect the cemetery. It generally happened that the 
sepulchral watchman himself was torn to pieces by the 
wolves or cougars which frequented the spot; or if he 
miraculously escaped this fate, he soon fell a victim to 
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the pestilential effluvia arising from hundreds of dead 
bodies in every stage of putrefaction. 

When Uleleh made known the condition’on which I 
might hope for a longer respite, she failed not to explain 
all the perils and horrors of the task which was offered 
to me as the only alternative of a speedy death. I shud- 
dered with more than superstitious terror at the prospect 
of dwelling in the midst of all that is most hideous in 
mortality ; but the love of life, which is never stronger. 
than when we are assured that our existence must be 
brief, did not permit me.to hesitate in my choice. I re- 
quested the princess to inform her father that I accepted 
his terms of mercy. Uleleh wept for my misfortunes, as 
she recommended me to commit myself to the protection 
of my gods. Her sympathy almost reconciled me to my 
fate, appalling as it was, and I would have thrown 
myself at her feet to make some impassioned acknowledg- ) 
ment of the obligations I owed her, not only for her 
efforts to save my life, but for that compassion and 
interest in my behalf which had inspired me with forti- 
tude to endure my sufferings, and to meet the terrible 
death that awaited me. But before I could find lan- 
guage to express my feelings, Uleleh had departed. 

On the following day I was conducted to the cemetery 
by several of the chief’s officers, who supplied me with 
bow and arrows, and some other weapons. Having 
charged me to be vigilant, and warned me against any 
attempt to escape, they left me alone in the silent do- 
minions of death. My lodge, which consisted of a fragile 
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hut made of reeds, was situated in the midst of the 
cemetery. The stench of the dead bodies quickly over- 
powered me, and, for several hours, a sickness and 
stupor, such as I had never experienced before, made 
me incapable of thought or motion. Fortunately I re- 
covered, in some measure, from this lethargic state 
before night, and I prepared, as well as my feeble condi- 
tion would permit, for the duties of my nocturnal watch. 
As the hour of darkness approached, the howling of the 
wolves around the cemetery contributed to arouse my 
half suspended faculties; and yet my own immediate 
danger scarcely sufficed to prevent me from relapsing 
into a state of imperfect consciousness. In the early 
part of the night, I contrived to scare away the wolves 
by waving a lighted torch, which was kept ready for the 

purpose; but, about midnight, I became aware that 
_ there was’some living creature near me, for I could dis- 
tinctly hear the sound of breathing, and soon after, by 
the light of my torch, I saw some large animal dragging 
away the body of a child. Before I could recover my — 
senses sufficiently to make use of my weapons, the beast 
had reached the woods, and was out of ‘sight. Though 
I was extremely ill, I roused all my energies, and, fitting 
an arrow, in my bow, I staggered, rather than walked, 
toward that part of the wood where the animal had dis- 
appeared. When I reached the edge of the forest, I 
heard a sound like that which is made by a dog in the 
act of gnawing a bone. Directed by that sound, and 
without being able to see the object at which I aimed, I 
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discharged the arrow, and, at the same moment, fell to 
the ground; the exertion I had: made having: quite ex- 
hausted the little strength which was left in my enfee- 
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bled frame. I continued on the spot where I had fallen. 
until’ day-break,, when, with very great. exertion, I. 
crawled back to my lodge. In due time, the officers 
whose ‘duty it was to make a daily examination of the 
cemetery, arrived, and they soon ascertained that one of 
the bodies was missing. ‘They were about to punish 
my negligence on the spot by dashing out my brains, but. 
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when I related the adventure of the preceding night, 
they went to the part of the forest which I indicated, and 
discovered the body of the child. Near it lay a large 
animal of the tiger kind,* which had been killed by my 
arrow, in circumstances which appeared to be almost mi- 
raculous. The shaft had struck the beast behind the 
shoulder, and penetrated to the heart. As the body of 
the child was recovered, the Indians held me blameless, 
-and my fortunate shot excited their admiration, as its 
success was ascribed by them to my skill in archery. 

By degrees, as I became accustomed to the tainted 
atmosphere of the cemetery, my bodily constitution 
appeared to adapt itself to external circumstances. I 
regained my health and strength sufficiently to repel 
the nightly incursions of the wolves, and to kill several 
of them when their extreme hunger or ferocity made 
it necessary for me to engage with them in close con- 
flict. ‘The Indian officers, who visited the cemetery 
daily, supplied me with provisions ; and in this wretched 
condition I lived for about two weeks. One night I 
was startled by the-sound of . footsteps. which did not 
resemble those of wild beasts; and I was the more 
alarmed because, in these sounds I discerned the ap- 
proach of some of my own species. Why should they: 
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* Probably a panther. Clarcilasso calls the beast a lion, and the 
Portuguese narrator supposes it to have been a wolf. In medio est. 
veritas. Mr. Theodore Irving thinks it must have been a panther, 
if any thing; and weincline to his opinion.— Vide Irving’s “ Con- 
quest of Florida,” Chap. viii. | 
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come at that unusual hour? I doubted: not that some 
new trouble awaited me, but. -I considered., it- almost. 
impossible that my situation should be changed for the | 
worse. As my visiters drew near, the light of my 
torch enabled me to discover three females, in one 
of whom, by her graceful form and her rich dress, 
I recognized the Princess Uleleh. ‘The purpose of 
her visit was soon told. The priests of the tribe would 
not consent to a commutation or postponement of my 
sentence. The cacique had promised them that I 
should be sacrificed at the approaching festival, and 
the pious clergy of Hirrigua would not allow their 
Deity to be defrauded of his victim. Uleleh advised 
me to fly for my life. She had exposed herself to 
great hazards by coming to apprise me of my danger; 
for if it should become known to the priests that 
she had assisted me to escape, her own life would 
be the forfeit, and her father’s authority could not 
avert thé punishment. In these circumstances of peril, 
she was obliged to come to me by night, attended 
only by those two maidens, in whose fidelity she could, 
place unlimited confidence. 

I had learned enough of the , Sie | to make 
fervent acknowledgments of that vast debt of gratitude, 
which I owed to: Uleleh; and now, for the first, time, 
I made an avowal of my love. I spoke of my connection, 
with an ancient. and honorable family in my own, 
country, and informed her that I was the, heir of a; 
large estate which I desired to place at her disposal, 
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I entreated her to accompany me in my flight, proposing 
to seek an asylum with some distant tribe, and to make 
her my wife, according ‘to the customs of her people, 
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pledging myself to confirm our union by the rites of 
my own Church, if I should’ ever have an opponi 
to return to the land of my birth. 

"When I ‘ceased speaking, Uleleh remained silent for 
a few moments, and ‘then’ answered in a tone which 
seemed to express Some displeasure :: “I. regret, (said 
she), that any part of my conduct should have led you 
into so great an error. You must now understand that 
in all my efforts to serve you I have had no motives 
but those of humanity, and’ I would have done no less 
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for any other human being in the ‘same circumstances 
To make you fully sensible of: your ‘mistake, I will 
inform -you that I am betrothed: to’-a neighboring 
cacique, to whose protection I am about to’ recommend 
you. Before ‘daybreak, I will senda faithful guide to 
conduct you to his village. ‘Lose ‘no time on: the way, 
and when you are presented to Mocoso art him this 
girdle: as a token.that’ you come from me.* He will 
then consider himself: bound to defend: you from all 
dangers at the hazard'of; his own life.” 000 ay 
Without waiting for a reply, Uleleh withdrew, tating 
me very much dissatisfied with my. own: conduct, for, I 
now discovered that my vanity and presumption had 
given offense to my benefactress, and’ I chatged- myself 
with the sin of ingratitude.’ ‘Before the morning dawned, 
the promised ‘guide ‘arrived at’ the. cemetery.',--He.con- 
ducted me through a trackless forest; in a northerly 
direction, urging. me to walk: very rapidly, as I would 
certainly bé: pursued as soon as my absence from the 
cemétery was discovered.’ We traveled, ás. I supposed, 
about eight leagues, and arrived at Mocoso’s village, at. 
the entrance of which my guide left me, ás he did not- 
wish to be recognized by any of’ Mocoso’s subjects. 
Several Indians were fishing in a stream near the edge 
of the village. As soon as°they saw me emerge from 


* The girdle here spoken of was ‘probably soutpthing similar to 
the wampum belts which were in general use among the North 
American tribes, as a substitute for writing. 
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the woods they were alarmed by my outiandish appear- 
‘ance, and snatched up their arms with the obvious 
design of assailing me. But when I displayed the 
‘girdle which the princess had given me, they understood 
that Iwas the bearer of a message to their chief, and 
one of them came forward to give me the usual wel- 
"come. He then led me through the village, where the 
‘Spanish dress which I still wore, attracted general 
‘attention, and I was soon ushered’ into Mocoso’s 
presence. ‘This cacique is a youthful Indian of noble 
‘demeanor; he is’ tall and graceful in-person, and pos- 
‘sesses‘a handsome and intelligent countenance. I made 
bmy obeisance and presented the girdle to Mocoso. 
‘He examined it with attention, and I was surprised 
‘to find that the ornamental work on this cincture 
-Was equivalent to written language, for it made him 
(acquainted with my situation. “ Christian,” said Mo- 
©cos0, raising his eyes from the girdle, “I am requested 
°40 protect you, and: it shall be done. - You are safe in 
‘my ‘village; but donot venture beyond, it, or you, may 
“have the misfortune to be recaptured by your enemies.” 
jot From‘ this time,» Mocoso treated, me, with..the affec- 
tion.” ofa‘ brother.)!/ When : the ‘ cacique.,Ucita heard 
“where I. had taken: refuge, he , sent, embassadors to 
demand’ that I should be:given up; but,.this my. pro- 
tector refused to do, in spite of all threats and solicita- 
tions. Hence arose a misunderstanding between him 
, and the father of his betrothed, which delayed his 
nuptials for several. years; during which time I often 
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urged him to comply with the demands of Ucita, rather 
than’ sacrifice’ his own happiness. But my generous 
friend was not to be moved from his purpose. . At the 
end of three years, by the interposition of the priests, 
the wedding of Mocoso and Uleleh was allowed to take 
place, but my friend and his father-in-law were never 
reconciled; and, up to the present time, there has been 
= no communication between them. 

'. As soon as. Mocoso heard of your arrival, he 
requested me to come to you with an offer of his friend- 
ship; and'I was. on my way to your camp, in company 
with several of the cacique’s officers, when I met with 
your’ cavaliers. I am instructed to say that Mocoso 
himself will visit you whenever it -_ suit your con- 
venience to receive him. : 


When Juan Ortiz had finished his narrative, Gov- 
ernor’ De Soto; whose sympathies had been excited by 
this‘ tale òf suffering, promised to befriend ‘the unfor- 
tunate gentleman, and immediately presented him with 
a fine horse, a handsome’suit of clothes, and all the 
arms'and equipments of a captain of cavalry. The gov- 
ernor then dispatched two Indians with a message for 
Mocoso, accepting his offers of friendship, ‘and inviting 
him to visit the camp.: Within three ,days the-cacique 
arrived in company with some of. his principal warriors. 
His ‘manners and appearance greatly prepossessed the 
Spaniards'in his favor. ‘De Soto gave him a cordial 
reception, and thanked! him for. his kindness to the 
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‘Spaniard who had sought his protection. Mocoso 
answered: “I have done nothing for Ortiz which 
deserves your thanks. He came to me well. recom- 
mended, and my honor was pledged for his safety. His 
own valor and other good qualities entitled him to all 
the respect which Tand my people could show him. My 
acquaintance with him mahas me.to be kichd to all 
his countrymen.” 

‘It appears, however, that Mocoed? s partiality. for’ the 
Spaniards was very much at variance with the feelings 
of his mother; for, as soon as that lady heard that her 
son was among the Christians, she was convinced that 
some terrible misfortune would befall him. In the 
greatest distress, she hastened to De Soto’s' camp; not 
doubting that the cacique was ` detained there as a 
prisoner, and implored the governor to restore him to 
liberty. :She referred to the treatment which Ucita had 
received: from Pamphilo, and begged De Soto not to 
subject her son to the same cruel punishment. “If he 
has offended you,” * said she, “consider that he is but 
young, and look on his fault as one of the common 
indiscretions of youth. Allow him to go: back to his 
people, and I will remain! here and undergo whatever 
sufferings: you may choose to inflict.” - a 

De Soto endeavored to convince her that he con- 
sidered himself under obligations to the . cacique, and 
that his intentions were of the most friendly nature. 
These assurances did not remove the old woman’s sus- 
picions and anxieties; for she had become ‘steadfast in 
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the belief that the whole Spanish nation was perfidious. 
Mocoso himself persuaded her, at last, that there was 
no restraint on his liberty, that his visit to the Spaniards 
was voluntary, and that his stay with them was regu- 
lated altogether by his own wishes. Even these repre- 
sentations were not quite satisfactory to the fond parent. 
Before her departure, she took Juan Ortiz aside, and 
entreated him to watch . over the safety of his friend, 
and especially to take heed that the other Spaniards did 
not poison him. | 

Mocoso remained eight po in the - Spanish, camp, 
being, (as.one of the historians says,) ‘inspired with 
perfect confidence in the Christians,” Considering the 
‘general character of those ‘Christians,’ we may sup- 
pose that something like inspiration was required to 
‘make this well-disposed Indian chief rely on their good 
faith and the sincerity of their friendship. 
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ia copula 2 XXVIII. 

THE CACIQUE UCITA IS STILL UNPROPITIOUS TO THE SPANIARDS 

_—VASCO PORCALLO UNDERTAKES TO CONQUER HIM—A MUDDY 
ADVENTURE—PORCALLO’S HEROISM IS CHILLED AND SMOTH- 
ERED—HE RETIRES FROM THE SERVICE—BALTHASAR DE 
GALLAGOS IS SENT FORWARD—HIS GRATEFUL BEHAVIOR TO 
MOCOSO’S BROTHER-IN-LAW—HE HEARS OF A GOLD REGION— 
REJOICING OF!) THE SPANIARDS—DE' SOTO MARCHES INTO 
THE COUNTRY — DIFFICULT TRAVELING — FAITHLESS INDIAN 
GUIDES—THEIR PUNISHMENT—DE SOTO ARRIVES AT ACUERA 
—HE SENDS. A FRIENDLY MESSAGE TO THE CACIQUE—THE 
INDIAN’S INSULTING ANSWER—FOURTEEN SPANIARDS KILLED 
AND DECAPITATED — DE SOTO CONTINUES HIS MARCH. 
[A. D. 1589.] 


THE generous friendship which the Cacique Mocoso 
manifested for the Spaniards is mentioned in terms 
of the warmest commendation by all of our authorities ; 
but while we are disposed to do full justice to the 
excellent moral qualities of that chieftain, we must not 
overlook the fact that his romantic partiality for the 
strangers was both injudicious and unjust. His kind- 
ness to Juan Ortiz claims our unqualified approbation: 
but the countrymen of his protege had done nothing to 
deserve his confidence or his friendship. On the con- 


trary, they were making war on. his, subjects, and 
endeavoring to capture and enslave. them at the very 
time when Ortiz, after being saved from a horrid death 
by Mocoso’s interposition, was. coming -with ' an, escort 
of that chief’s officers to the Spanish camp. De Soto’s 
troops had already done. enough i in that neighborhood to 
justify any hostile movement on the part of the inhabit- 
rants; therefore, in treating them as friends, Mocoso 
evidently failed in his duty to his own countrymen. 

: Ucita, the Chief of Hirragua, was an older man than 
Mocoso, and he had learned in the school. of melancholy 
experience to distrust the honorable and. virtuous pre- 
tensions of men whose ruling passion is avarice. We 
have said that De Soto earnestly desired to make a 
treaty of peace with this powerful cacique before the 
Spaniards advanced further into the country ; as it would 
be highly impolitic to leave such an enemy between 
them and their ships. A good. general, however, fortu- 
nate; and victorious he may be, should never forget 
that he; may find it necessary to retreat. .To appease 
the wrath.of Ucita, De; Soto sent him many presents, 
all of, which were returned, _To,the governor’s com- 
plimentary messages, the cacique replied : “ The memory 
of my injuries forbids me to send a kind answer, and. a 
harsh one your courtesy will not permit me to return.” 

‘De. Soto’s lieutenant, Vasco Porcallo, was greatly 
offended at what he was pleased to call the cacique’s 
unreasonable obstinacy. “Instead of negotiating for 
peace,” said Porcallo, “ let us, conquer the savage at 
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‘once, and so put an end to the debate.” De’ Soto gave 
‘him permission to try ‘the experiment, and the old 
slave-hunter seemed to undertake the task with a good 
deal of alacrity. He arrayed himself in a suit of glit- 
tering armor, mounted avery fine horse, and made other 
preparations in a style of magnificence which scarcély 
‘suited that kind of warfare in which he was about to 
engage. Having ‘selected as many soldiers, horse and 
foot, as he ‘thought the undertaking would require, he 
set out with the determination, (as he said), to bring 
‘home not only the insolent chief who presumed to 
despise the friendship of the Spaniards,’ but as many of 
his subjects as could ‘be conveniently transported to 
‘Cuba. Besides the glory of victory, therefore, he 
promised himself an abundant supply of human 
machinery’ to operate in his mines. cand 
Supposing that the enemy ‘would fly at. the first 
intelligence of his approach, he hastened onward with a 
degree of speed which produced a good ‘deal of discon- 
tent among his less ardent followers. Nevertheless the 
“heroic Porcalla persevered i in his rapid march“ until he 
| came to the edge of a bog, which some of his troopers 
tidable for caval. To prove that they were. mistaken, 
Porcallo ‘himself dashed into ‘the’ morass, Where his 
steed plunged and struggled for a few minutes, “and then 
fell in such a position that Porcallo’ s leg was fastened 
under the quadruped’s body. ‘Though horse and Tider 
were both in extreme danger of suffocation, the soldiers 
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indulged, their . merriment without restraint. The 
appearance of the old cavalier,’as he floundered in the 
mire, was indeed somewhat ludicrous, and his character 
did not entitle him to.much sympathy. At length he 
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PORCALLO IN THE MIRE. 


contrived to extricate himself from his disagreeable and 
dangerous situation, and crawled out of the quagmire, 
so disguised with a thick coat of ooze that he might have 
been mistaken for a sea-calf. ‘This adventure so damp- 
ened and subdued the military ardor of Lieutenant 
Porcallo, that he resolved to return immediately to 
Havana. The expenses of his outfit had been consider- 
able, and his slave-hunting project had totally failed; but 
his discouragement was so complete, that no hope: of. 
retrieving his pecuniary losses, no expectation of win- 
ning new laurels,.could induce him to remain in Florida. 


>: 
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The Portuguese narrator says: that De Soto’ and Por- 
callo had quarreled, and were not-on speaking terms’ 
when the lieutenant resigned his’ commission.*’’ It is’ 
probable that De Soto had discovered ‘that’ this man’s: 
pursuits would raise such a tempest of indignation in 
the country, that his own plans would infallibly be 
wrecked; Porcallo, therefore, found no difficulty in 
obtaining permission to retire from the service. 

About this time, (July 1539,) De Soto came to the 
determination of sending back all his ships to Havana. 
His reasons for so doing are variously reported by dif- 
ferent historians. The Portuguese writer says that 
the ships were sent home for a fresh supply of provi- 
sions. According to Herrera, the governor sent away | 
his vessels, in order that his followers might lose all 
hope of leaving the country until they had conquered it, 
as if De Soto depended on their desperation to supply 
them with courage and fortitude. To us it appears 
that the return of the ships was merely a matter of 
necessity. The Spaniards could not carry them into 
the country, and they could not leave a sufficient force 
to protect them.’ Had they been left.at anchor and: 
unprotected in any harbor ‘near the Florida’ coast, it: 
can scarcely be doubted that the Indians would have 
destroyed them. ‘This explanation may be sufficient; 
but it seems’ likely that the Portuguese gentleman is 
correct in his declaration that the vessels were ordered 
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to return with fresh supplies for the army, after allow- 
ing a sufficient time for the troops to march through 
the country and return to the coast. 

After the departure of the ships, the governor sent 
Balthasar de Gallegos, with a small party of soldiers, to 
explore the country northward as far as the village of 
Paracossi, which was governed by a brother-in-law of 
the friendly cacique Mocoso. The traveling in this 
direction proved to be very difficult, as several deep and 
almost impassable morasses intersected the road. These 
obstacles would have been insurmountable, had not the 
travelers been guided by one of Mocoso’s officers, who. 
showed them the only paths which afforded a secure 
passage over the.boggy ground. Mocoso had furnished 
this guide with visible reluctance. Probably -his confi- 
dence in the. good intentions of the Spaniards began to 
waver, and he was therefore unwilling to direct them to 
his relative’s domains. Gallegos succeeded in persuad- 
ing him that nothing more than a friendly visit was 


designed; and the amiable chief, who was too guileless . 


to suspect treachery, was induced to betray his kinsman, 
while he imagined that he was doing an act of kindness. 

The village of Paracossi* was seventeen leagues, due 
north, from the place where De Soto was encamped. It 
would be very difficult to indicate the location of this 
town by modern landmarks, but probably it was situated 


* This village is called Urribarracuxi by Garcilasso; and Hurri- 
pacuxi, by Biedma. 
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somewhere in the neighborhood of Long Swamp, Florida, 
latitude 29° N., longitude 82° W. from Greenwich. 
Gallegos and his party arrived there on the fourth day 
after their departure from their camp. On their arrival 
they found that the people of Paracossi had deserted 
their dwellings; for they had heard enough of the 
Spaniards to make a personal acquaintance with them 
undesirable. Gallegos was informed that the cacique 
and his townsmen had taken. refuge in the woods; and 
he was about to send a messenger to request them to 
come back, when a deputation from the absentees arrived, 
and, in the chief’s name, offered the strangers any 
service -that was in their power, but hoped that: the 
cacique himself would be excused from coming to meet 
them. Gallegos “thanked them very much for their 
kind offers;” and, soon after, to give them a stronger 
proof of his gratitude, he put them all in chains, saying 
that he would detain them as hostages, until the cacique 
himself should condescend to make his appearance. * 
. Don Balthasar Gallegos now required the captive mes- 
sengers to inform him where the Spaniards could find 
any rich country abounding in gold and silver. ‘The 
prisoners, to gratify their avaricious captors, or to punish 
them perhaps, declared that, in a northwesterly direc- 
tion, there was a country which enjoyed a perpetual 
summer, and that the inhabitants of that blessed region 
wore hats, or helmets, of gold. This dubious intelligence 
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was so satisfactory to` Don Balthasar; that he immediately 
dispatched eight- horsemen: to` convey the glad tidings to 
De Soto. + Asi the Spaniards never: doubted that there 
was an El Dorado’ somewhere in Florida, the account 
which Gallegos had ‘received from. the Indian prisoners, 
was easily believed. Our Portuguese author says: “De 
Soto and ‘all his soldiers were very: much comforted by 
the assurance that their toils were about to be rewarded 
by the discovery of another Peru.” 

‘The general policy of. the Indians, as’ we have- re- 
marked elsewhere, was-to send’ their’ unwelcome guests 
as far away as possible. Hence, the gold region sought 
by the Spaniards was always supposed to be in some 
remote part of the country. ‘But, granting that the in- 
formation given to Gallegos was not merely illusory, it 
_ may be-conjectured that the riatives intended. to direct 
him to that ground which now constitutes: the northern- 
part of Georgia, where De Soto and his fellow adven- 
turers might’ have found the object of their search, 
though in less abundance, perhaps, than they expected. 
But the Indians, either intentionally or by mistake, gave 
the wrong direction; ‘and the Spaniards, in consequence, 
marched - northwestwardly somewhat further -than the 
present site of Tallahassee. Subsequently, as we shall 
see hereafter, they were induced to change their route. 

Governor De Soto having received ‘the gratifying in- 
_ telligence spoken of above, was convinced that Gallegos 
had found the: most direct route to, the promised land. 
Very much encouraged by. this pleasing delusion, he de ’ 
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termined to follow Gallegos immediately, with the main 
body of the army. Captain Calderon, with forty horse- 
men, was left at the port to protect the ships when they 
should return from Havana, and to take charge of the 
provisions. Before the governor departed, he strictly 
charged Captain Calderon to preserve a good under- 
standing with the Indians, and to endure small aggres- 
sions rather than to proceed to hostilities, in which he 
could have no chance of success. De Soto passed by 
the town of Mocoso, declining the proffered hospitalities 
of that generous chief, as he was unwilling to burden him 
with so large a company. As De Soto proceeded on his 
route to Paracossi, he was obliged to contend with diffi- 
culties still more formidable than those which had been 
encountered by Gallegos. ‘The conduct of that man had 
stirred up a violent opposition on the part of the natives, 
who now harassed the Spaniards with frequent attacks, 
rushing out from every thicket, discharging a flight of 
arrows, and returning to their ambuscade with such 
celerity, that they were under cover before the Christians 
could make use of their weapons. By these Parthian- 
lıke assaults many of De Soto’s soldiers were killed or 
severely wounded. The passage of the swamps or 
morasses was another grand difficulty, as De Soto had 
neglected to supply himself with guides. His omission 
to do so may require some explanation. We conjecture 
that Mocoso had heard of the great consternation which 
the appearance of the Spaniards had produced in his 


brother-in-law’s village; wherefore, he was more un- 
23 


` 
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willing than ever to afford traveling facilities to those 
strangers whose presence so greatly annoyed his coun- 
trymen. Possibly, therefore, he may have refused to 
send guides with De Soto; and the-latter, in that case, 
would be compelled to travel without them, for no other. 
Indian chief in that neighborhood was disposed to do 
the Spaniards a favor. 

- For want of guidance, the army was unable to cross a 
morass which is described as being more than a league in 
breadth.* Judging from the description of this morass 





DE SOTO PREPARING TO CROSS LONG SWAMP.’ 


given by the Portuguese writer, and from the; topo- 
graphical features of the country, it must have been 
Long Swamp. This great obstacle. was encountered 
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* Three Spanish leagues, according to Herrera. Vide Dec. iv., 
Lib. vi., Cap. 1. 
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soon after the Spaniards had passed through the village 
of Paracossi, at which place Gallegos and his party had 
been waiting for the governor’s arrival. ‘Horsemen 
were sent to explore the margin of the swamp; and. 
after a search which continued for several days, thev 
were unable to find a path. They then built rafts, and 
it required two days to effect the passage. . Hitherto the 
course of the Spaniards had been northward, slightly 
inclining to the east; but now, in accordance with 
the directions received’ from the Indians, they began to 
change their route, by diverging somewhat toward the 
west. 

Judicious persons, mounted on fleet horses, were sent 
in advance of the army to select the most convenient 
road; or rather to find: some practicable pathway in a 
country which had all the appearance of an untraveled 
wilderness. ‘These pioneers were often killed by the 
Indians, who concealed themselves in the woods, and 
shot their arrows at the intruders without affording the 
Spaniards: any opportunity to retaliate. Several of the 
natives were taken prisoners and compelled to act as 
guides; but,-having no good reason to discharge this 
duty with fidelity, they led the Spaniards to places that 
were impassable, pretending that they had mistaken 
the way. For this justifiable deception, two or three of 
them were condemned to be torn to pieces by the dogs: 
but they bore this cruel punishment with martyr-like 
fortitude, choosing to! die rather than betray their 
countrymen. 
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After a tedious march of two days the Christian army 
came to another morass, in the midst of which was.a 
dark and sluggish river. Over this Lethe-like stream 
the natives had thrown a bridge of the most inartificial 
construction, being nothing more than two logs extend- 
ing from bank to bank, with branches of trees placed 
crosswise to make the flooring. ‘The Indians, to pre- 
vent the Spaniards from crossing, had attempted to 
destroy this bridge, and they succeeded so far as to make 
it impassable. De Soto ordered two men, who were 
expert swimmers, to repair it. While these persons, 
each with a hatchet in‘his hand, were swimming about 
and endeavoring to perform the task assigned to them, 
a volley of arrows was shot at them. by some . Indians 


‘who were concealed among ,the rushes-on the’opposite 


side of the stream. Both of the Spaniards. who were.in 
the water were badly wounded, and escaped with their 
lives only by:diving under the surface and reappearing 
near their comrades, A discharge of musketry com- 


pelled the. Indians who were hid among the rushes to 


retreat, and the bridge was then: repaired. , When the 
Spaniards had crossed over, they succeeded in taking 


some Indian prisoners, who informed them that they 


were ,in the province of ,Acuera, which was twenty 
leagues from, the) village of Paracossi.: Acuera is de- 
scribed as a fertile and, beautiful.country. The princi- 
pal town and residence of the cacique. occupied a posi- 


tion which we suppose to'be identical with that of Fort 


King, i in Marion County, Fa. 
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- De Soto treated the prisoners he had just taken with 
much kindness, and: sent them with presents to the 
eacique of Acuera, with whom’‘hé proposed to make a 
treaty of peace and friendship. To this message the 
¢cacique made the somewhat ungracious, though not 
‘very inappropriate reply, that’ “with such vagabonds as 
tthe Spaniards he desired always to be at war, and that 
the only kindness they could do to him or his people 
would beto retire from the country.” 

+ DeSoto .was magnanimous enough to admire the 
boldness and’ independence of ‘the American patriot; 
‘and instead of: taking offense at his honest plainness, he 
sent back another messenger to inquire what the Span- 
iards had ‘done to deserve such an inhospitable Ene 
-tion., “If any of my countrymen have injured you,” 
said the Governor, “I am ready to make all the repara- 
‘tion in’ my power.” : To this conciliatory speech, the 
cacique again replied: “I look upon the Spaniards as a 
nation of: robbers. I have heard of their behavior in 
former times, and I have reason to believe that their 
only employment is’ to plunder the poor, to betray the 
confiding, and to murder the ‘defenseless. With such 
people I do not ‘wish to be on terms of peace or friend- 
ship.’ But if you will leave my country forthwith, 1 
have no desire to do you harm. If you go at once 
you may go in peace; but if you remain, you must ex- 
pect to be treated as enemies; ‘and I will use force, 
stratagem, and’ every — means to ensure your 
Senate” 
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In spite of the cacique’s prohibition, De Soto encamped 
on the edge of this province, where he remained twenty 
days, within which time the Indians killed fourteen Span- 
iards. Every soldier who wandered from the camp was 
sure to be put to death and beheaded. ‘The heads were 
conveyed in triumph to the cacique, and the bodies of 
the slaughtered Castilians were left to be interred by their 
comrades. The Indians could not be drawn into an 
open battle, and therefore it was impossible to conquer 
them or to do them any serious damage. Having no 
leisure to carry on an ineffectual war, De Soto found it 
expedient to abandon the contest, and proceed on his 
route without any further delay. 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 


THE LOCATION OF ACUERA—DE SOTO MARCHES TO OCALI—THE 
CACIQUE REFUSES TO SEE HIM—THE NATIVES SHOW THEIR 
DISLIKE FOR THE SPANIARDS—AN INDIAN CHIEF IS CAPTURED 
——ANOTHER SENDS A THREATENING MESSAGE TO THE SPAN- 
IARDS—DE SO0TO’S MILD ANSWER—THE CACIQUE VITACUCHO 
VISITS THE SPANISH CAMP—HE INVITES THE CHRISTIANS 
TO HIS CHIEF TOWN—HIS PLOT TO DESTROY THEM-—DE 
SOTO OUTGENERALS THE CACIQUE—DEVELOPMENT OF THE 
PLOT—THE BATTLE—BRAVE CONDUCT OF THE INDIANS— 
VITACUCHO IS TAKEN PRISONER—HE CONTRIVES ANOTHER 
PLOT—HE COMMITS AN ASSAULT AND BATTERY ON THE 
GOVERNOR—HE FIGHTS DESPERATELY, AND IS KILLED— 
THE INDIAN PRISONERS ATTEMPT TO KILL THE SPANIARDS— 
THE NATIVES DIE FOR LIBERTY. [A.D. 1539.] 


Dr. MonetTE conjectures that the village of Acuera, 
where De Soto met with the repulsive treatment de- 
scribed in the last chapter, was about thirty miles north 
of the Withlacoochy or Amaxura River, seventy-five 
miles from Hillsborough Bay, and twelve miles south- 
west from Orange Lake. Finding it inconvenient to 
remain any longer in this neighborhood, the inhabitants 
of which seemed to have such a particular fancy for the 
heads of the Spaniards, Governor De Soto determined ` 
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to march about forty miles further, to a town called 
Orali, or Cale, the -situation of which is marked down 
on the maps. This town was the largest they had seen 
in Florida, containing not less than six hundred -houses. 
‘The surrounding country was free from morasses, and 
well-cultivated. ‘The inhabitants of Ocali had been 
forewarned of their danger, and when the Spaniards 
arrived at the town, they found it deserted. The people 
had fled to the woods, and carried all their valuable 
property with them. No provisions were found in the 
village, and the Spaniards, who had consumed their 
whole stock of eatables, began to be sorely pressed with 
hunger. In this emergency, De Soto captured an 
Indian, and. sent him to the woods to invite the cacique 
to a friendly conference. The sagacious chieftain civilly 
declined the honor of a personal interview with the 
Spanish commander. De Soto sent a more pressing 
invitation, and the cacique was persuaded to come 
out of the woods and converse with the Christians. 
He was kindly received by the governor, who walked 
with him, arm-in-arm, toward a river over which the 
Spaniards were about to build'a bridge. On the oppo- 
site side of the stream suddenly appeared a large party 
of Indians, who greeted De Soto and his attendants 
with shouts of “Away, vagabond robbers!” and other 
reproachful expressions. They also shot several arrows 
at the governor, and slightly wounded one of his 
soldiers. De Soto then asked the cacique, who stood 
by his side, why he allowed his subjects to behave im 
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this violent manner. The chief answered that the 
persons who acted thus were, too disorderly to submit 
to his authority, and that: many of. his. people had 
refused to obey him because: they suspected him of 
being. too friendly to the, Spaniards. The governor 
replied, “If that is the case, you had better. return to 
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CROSSING ON AN INDIAN BRIOGE, 


them at once.” The chief gladly availed himself of 
this permission, but promised to come back again as 
soon as he should succeed in mollifying his people and 
convincing them that the Spaniards: deserved more 
friendly and respectful treatment. But, as he never 
returned, it is presumed that his subjects were too 
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obstinately prejudiced against the Christians to hear 
any argument in their favor. 

- The bridge over the river was built in a style of 
pontine. architecture, which De Soto had learned in 
Peru. ‘Two cables were stretched from bank to bank, 
and on these were laid boards, or slabs of wood, so as 
to afford a very good footpath for the soldiers. The 
horses were obliged to swim over. After crossing this 
river, (which we suppose to be the Suwanee or Santa Fé 
branch), the Spaniards turned more’ toward the west, 
and soon’ observed a manifest improvement’ in’ the 
appearance of the country. Extensive ‘fields of maize 
promised them a good supply of food for themselves and 
their horses, and the absence of bogs and thick forests 
made the traveling easy and comfortable. The valley 
_ through which.they were now passing was well inhabited, 
but as the people depended on agriculture for subsistence, 
their dwellings were separated by cultivated fields. This 
district was governed by three brothers, each of whom 
had his separate domain. One of the triumvirate; who 
had fixed his abode in a small town called Ochila, was 
surprised by the Spaniards, who came upon him by 
night, and surrounded his dwelling. He made some . 
resistance, however; but when the Christians threatened 
to burn his village, he surrendered. This cacique, at 
De Soto’s request, sent messengers to inform his broth- 
ers that the Spaniards asked for nothing more than 
permission to pass through the country without molesta- 
tion. These representations induced another of the 
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fraternal chiefs to pay De Soto a friendly visit, but the 
oldest brother, who was called Vitacucho, charged the 
other two with boyish credulity, because they had list- 
-ened to the deceitful promises of these vicious foreigners. 
“Tell your Spanish friends,” said he, in conclusion, 
“that if they come into my country, I will have one- 
half of them roasted and the other half. boiled!’ . 

-© When this message was communicated to Governor 
de Soto, he sent a gentle and courteous remonstrance to 
Vitacucho, telling him that he hoped to convince him 
that all the Spaniards were not vicious or deceitful. 
The haughty chief affected to be conciliated by this: 
mild answer. He sent another messenger to tell De 
‘Soto that he and some of his warriors would visit: the 
Spaniards at their camp. Soon after, he fulfilled this 
promise by coming with five hundred Indians, all gayly 
dressed and well armed, according to the manner of 
their country. Vitacucho himself was a tall and well- 
formed man, about thirty-five years old, and his physiog- 
nomy gave a promise of the craft and courage which 
were afterward exemplified in his. conduct.. He apolo- 
gized’ somewhat ironically, for having mistaken the 
Spaniards fora gang of foreign rogues, and expressed a 
hope that a more intimate acquaintance with them 
would change his opinion. : That he might study their 
character to more advantage, he invited them to visit his 
principal. town; where, as he promised them rather 
equivocally, they should meet with all the kindness 
which their honorable and generous behavior to the 
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Indians had deserved. .De Soto had scarcely any doubt 
that the cacique intended to. do- him some mischief; 
however, he concealed his suspicions,-and accepted 
Vitacucho’s proffered hospitality. 

On the following day the Spaniards accompanied the 
chief to his capital town, which consisted of about two 
hundred houses. There he entertained them. for two 
days with every appearance of the most hearty good-will. 
The governor and his principal officers were quartered 
in the cacique’s own house, which was large enough to 
afford them ample accommodations. In the mean time, 
Vitacucho was engaged in a deep plot; the purpose of. 
which was to massacre all the Spaniards, at. the very 
moment when. he should succeed in lulling them into a 
dream’ of perfect security. The extermination of. De 
Soto and all his companions, was prevented only by an 
act of indiscretion on the part of the cacique, who en- 
trusted four of the governor’s Indian interpreters with 
the fatal secret. These men proved more faithful to 
their employer than to their country, for they imme- 
diately made De Soto acquainted with his danger. Still 
the politic governor feigned to be well satisfied with the 
kind attentions and sincerity of his host, trusting to his 
own address to avert the menaced destruction, which, to 
a more timid mind, might have seemed inevitable. 

‘When Vitacucho’s plan was matured, he proposed to 
entertain De Soto with a display of his forces, and the 
manner in which, the warriors of his country performed 
their exercises, and prepared themselves for active service 
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m the field. The governor, who perceived that the 
affair was approaching a crisis, consented to review Vita- 
cucho’s troops; at the same time, he informed the chief 
that it was customary with the Spaniards to march out 
in order of battle, when they wished to do particular 
honor to their friends. He therefore gave orders for his 
soldiers to appear in arms, and secretly. instructed them 
to be prepared for an attack. The cacique was obviously 
dissatisfied with these proceedings, but he had no pre- 
tense for opposing them. With every appearance of the 
most cordial friendship, the two commanders walked, 
side by side, to the field where their respective armies 
were drawn up. Vitacucho had mustered several thou- 
sands of warriors, who were placed in a very good posi- 
tion, with an impervious thicket on one hand, and two 
small Jakes on the other. The appearance of the native 
warriors was very commanding, and indeed formidable. 
They were all young and athletic men, each of whom, 
in personal strength, was probably a match for two 
Spaniards; though the Castilian soldiers had greatly the 
advantage in arms and superior military training. The 
Indians wore tall head-dresses, composed of the plumes 
of the swan, heron, or crane, which apparently added to 
their stature, and made their enemies feel almost like 
pigmies in their presence. The natives had concealed 
their bows and arrows in the grass before them, so that 
they might appear to be unarmed. 

_ The Spanish infantry was formed on the opposite side 
of the plain, and the cavalry occupied a central position 
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between their own countrymen and the Indians. ‘Twelve | 
chosen men were in immediate attendance on: the 
governor, and about an equal number of Indians waited 
on the cacique, as they stood on a little eminence to 
command a better view of the field. At a signal given 
by Vitacucho, the Indians snatched up their arms, and 
at the same moment the twelve Spaniards, who attended 
on De Soto, seized the cacique and made him a prisoner. 
Vitacucho’s servants made an ineffectual effort to rescue 
him, and the Indian warriors bent their bows and took 
aim at the Spaniards. De Soto now mounted his favor- 
ite horse, Aceytuño, and spurred him on the thickest of 
the enemy, “with that headlong valor which always 
distinguished him in battle.” The Indians discharged 
a shower of arrows, several of which pierced the body 
of the horse, and killed him on the spot. It was always 
a primary object with the natives to kill the horses, 
because these animals gave the Spaniards their principal 
advantage in battle. The governor mounted another 
horse, which his page had brought him; and then, at the 
head of his cavalry, he charged the main body of the 
enemy, which was soon broken up by the furious assault. 
Some of the Indians took refuge in the» woods, and 
others endeavored to save themselves by plunging into 
the lake. Those who fled along the plain were over- 
taken by the horsemen, and were either killed or made 
prisoners. i 

The account we have given of the capture of Vita- 
cucho is derived altogether from the Spanish authorities; 
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and, for this reason, we feel some hesitation in accepting 
it as a fair statement of the facts. ‘The Portuguese nar- 
rator tells the story with a considerable difference, making 
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it very doubtful whether De Soto’s seizure of the cacique 
was a justifiable act of self-defense. The Spanish writers 
themselves do not make it appear that any overt act of. 
hostility was committed by the Indians, before the 
Spaniards commenced the affray by laying violent hands 
on the cacique. And it appears that the best evidence 
of Vitacucho’s treacherous designs was the information 
given by the Indian interpreters in the service of the 
Spaniards. These traitors to their country were scoun- » l 
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_drels, of course; and the testimony of such witnesses is 
entitled to very little credit. | 

We know that it was a common trick of the Spanish 
commanders in America to kidnap the caciques and other 
- principal Indians, who were retained as hostages to 
insure the submission of the-people. From the account 
given by the Portuguese gentleman, we: judge: that De 
Soto was the aggressor in this affair. He had begun to 
treat the cacique like a prisoner, and Vitacucho’s sub- 
jects endeavored to rescue him from the power of the 
Spaniards. ‘The principal incidents of the battle may 
be correctly reported. All authorities admit that the 
Indians behaved with great bravery in this conflict. 
Though they were broken and dispersed by the 
irresistible force of the Spanish cavalry, they did not 
abandon the field, but continued to fight until all their 
arrows were exhausted. Few of them were taken 
prisoners, for the resistance which they made was so 
desperate, that the greater number of them chose to 
perish on the battle-field rather than solicit or accept 
the clemency of their enemies. Several’ hundreds of 
them took refuge in the lake, whither the Castilian 
horsemen could not venture to follow them. From this 
liquid fort, they continued to discharge their arrows at 
the Spaniards, from ten o’clock in the morning, (at 
which time the battle commenced,) until midnight.* 
During the night, some of these aquatic warriors con- 
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tinued to approach the Spaniards, and to discharge their. 
arrows with more effect, by covering their heads with 
the large leaves of the water-lily. ‘Thus concealed, they 
swam near the shore, and took deliberate aim at their 
antagonists. This ingenious expedient was detected at 
last, and when the Spanish cross-bowmen and mus- 
keteers saw a water-lily begin to move, they knew how 
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to account for the phenomenon, and. directed thcir fire 
to the spot. To prevent any of the Indians from escap- 


ing, the Spaniards posted themselves, in parties of 
24 
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five or six men, around the lake, having their arms 
prepared to shoot any of the natives who should emerge 
from the water. | 

Herrera says, that while some of the Indians were 
swimming on the surface of the lake, others would 
stand on their backs while they shot their arrows at the 
Castilians. From the same author we learn that seven 
of the natives, rather than submit, remained in the 
water until the next day at noon; when the governor, 
considering that it was cruel to allow so’ many brave 
men to perish, ordered twelve Spaniards to swim to 
them and drag them out by force. At this time their 
strength was’ exhausted, and when ‘placed on the shore 
they appeared to be in a dying condition, having been 
in the water more than twenty-four hours, ‘The efforts 
of the Spaniards to restore them were , successful ; and 
when they were able to answer questions, De Soto 
inquired why they had been so obstinate? ‘They 
replied that their nation had made them commanders, 
and they wished to prove that they were worthy of 
their position by dying in the defense of their country. 
“We should have been more obliged to you,” they added. 
“if you had permitted us to ‘perish where we were, 
_ instead of preserving our. lives for the purpose < of mak- 
ing us slaves.” 

We are told that Governor di Soto pore Vita- 
cucho’s “rebellion,” and continued to treat the cacique 
like a friend and brother. Both dined’ at the same 
table; and the Spaniards constantly endeavor ed, by 
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means ‘of the most gentle and respectful behavior, to the 
captive chief, to reconcile him to his situation. It 
appears, however, that all of Vitacucho’s’ subjects, who 
were made prisoners in the late battle, were reduced to 
a state of slavery, and compelled to perform all the 
drudgery of the camp. ‘This, we suppose, was enough 
tò excuse the cacique for making’ some effort to recover 
his freedom and to liberate his suffering people. How- 
ever, he is charged with ingratitude and a perfidious 
disposition, because he contrived another plot for the 
extermination of his oppressors. It is said that he 
instructed his enslaved subjects to fall on the Spaniards, 
and destroy them all while they were at dinner. This 
work of righteous retribution was to have been executed 
on the seventh day after the battle. "While the governor 
and Vitacucho were dining together on that day, the 
cacique ‘suddenly started up, gave a loud cry, which was 
the signal for his countrymen to begin the slaughter; 
and, at the same moment, he struck the governor a blow 
in the face with such tremendous force, that the mvinci- 
ble cavalier was, for the first time, prostrated before an 
enemy. ‘While De Soto lay on the ground, in a state 
of insensibility, several other Spaniards drew their 
swords and attacked the cacique; who, notwithstanding 
ne was unarmed, stoutly defended himself, and with his 
naked’ fist struck down’ two or three of his assailants, 
before the latter, with repeated wounds, could succeed in 
dispatching him.'’ As soon’as Vitacucho’s signal was 
heard, the Indian prisoners assailed the Spaniards with 
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the most reckless fury, although they were unprovided 
with any weapons except firebrands, cooking utensils 
and such other articles as could be made to answer the 
purpose. Many of the Spaniards were killed, or 
everely wounded; but, in the end, all the prisoners 
were put to death: and their conduct proved that they 
preferred this doom before a life of bondage. From this 
account we may learn that our _xevolutionary, fathers 
were not the first martyrs to liberty who poured ,out | 
their blood on the American soil; and while we contem- 
plate and admire the heroism of those noble aborigines 
who sacrificed their lives in the cause of freedom and 
the rights of man, we feel that it is no disparagement 
of our civilization and national glory to acknowledge 
them as our countrymen, though we cannot claim them 
as our ancestors. 
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DE SOTO’S FOLLOWERS ARE DISCOURAGED—THEY WISI TO 
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LEAVE THE COUNTRY—THE COMMANDER REFUSES TO TURN 
'BACK—HE TAKES THE LEAD IN ALL DANGERS—THE SPAN- 


TARDS MARCH TOWARD APALACHE—DESPERATE RESISTANCE 


‘OF THE INDIANS—INCESSANT FIGHTING—CAPTURE OF AN 


EXTRAORDINARY INDIAN CHIEF—HE ORDERS HIS, SUBJECTS 
TO SUBMIT TO THE SPANIARDS—THEY REFUSE TO DO SO— 


THE CHIEF'S STRATAGEM AND WONDERFUL ESCAPE — DIA- 
BOLICAL AGENCY SUSPECTED—-DE SOTO COLLECTS ALL HIS 


FORCES—HE FIXES HIS WINTER QUARTERS —RECEIVES A 
LETTER FROM DONNA ISABELLA—THE CACIQUE MOCOSO 
REWARDED—DISCOVERY OF PENSACOLA. [A. D. 15389-1540.] 


THE capital town of Vitacucho, where that unfortu- 


massacred, is supposed by Mr. Fairbanks to have been 
situated about fifteen miles west of the present site 
of Fort Micanopy. Before De Soto had penetrated thus 
far into the country, a general feeling of discontent 


began to manifest itself among his followers. Their 


dreams of a golden harvest in Florida had not been 


realized; and the indomitable character of the natives 


promised to give the Spaniards more trouble than the 


Proposed conquest, in their estimation, was worth. 
G 


nate chief was slain, and so many of his subjects were. 
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Except De Soto himself, there was not a man ‘in the 
army who was disposed, at that time, to pursue the 
adventure any further. ‘There was a prevailing desire 
to return’ to the port where they had disembarked, and 
to abandon the country as soon as the ships returned 
from Havana* ‘The principal cause of the panic 
among the troops was the frightful accounts which the 
Indians gave of the defeat’ and sufferings of Pamphilo 
and his companions, when they were driven out of the 
territory of Apalache. De Soto and his associates were 
now approaching that ground where their countrymen, 
ten’ years before, had received the castigation they 
deserved ; and, as they had no good reason to hope for 
ai different fate, the officers and soldiers of De Soto’s 
expedition, earnestly besought their commander to 


. ‘‘ Leave the fatal shore 
And measure back those seas he cross’d before.” 


But De Soto affected to discredit the story of Pamphilo’s 
defeat. ‘I cannot believe,” said he, “that these mise- 
rable savages could obtain so great an advantage over ə 
Spanish army; and I must see for myself before I. can 
nave any faith in their ability to contend with us in an 
open battle-field. . You, who are so easily discouraged, 
may stay behind. You have never seen me shrink from 
the post of danger; and I will now advance, with two 
hundred men, or even a smaller number, and. meet all 
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* Portuguese Narrative, Chap. xi. | 
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the enemies that are likely to offer any opposition to 
our progress.” | 

In every dangerous march De Soto led the van; and 
often, with a few chosen men, he threw himself far in 
advance of the main body of his army. At the time 
of his battle with Vitacucho, a considerable part of his 
- forces, under the command of Luys Moscoso, remained 
at Cale, and of course took no part in the conflict. 

Finding that their general could not be persuaded to 
turn back, the subordinate officers and the troops were 
constrained by shame or fear to continue their onward 
march. The promised Gold Region seemed to elude 
them, as the coasts of “flying Italy” did the compan- 
ions of Æneas. Its hypothetical situation was now in 
Apalache, the scene of Pamphilo’s severe punishment ; 
and, as the people of that district were supposed to be 
the very Spartans of America, the Castilian heroes 
might safely calculate on having an opportunity to 
distinguish themselves in many a hard-fought battle, 
if their other expectations from the country should be 
disappointed. 

On their way to Apalache, the adventurers proceeded 
north-westerly to a village called Osachile, which Mr. 
Fairbanks supposes to be the old town of Suwanee. 
The location of this village appears to have been about 
thirty-five miles, in a north-easterly direction, from 
Alligator Point. Here the Spaniards remained several 
days, employing themselves in capturing Indians to 
serve as guides, according to Herrera; but the Portu- 
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guese gentleman, with greater probability, asserts that 
the prisoners were used as slaves.* The number taken 
was about one hundred; men and women; and this fact 
alone proves that Herrera’s, statement is false. The 
Portuguese writer says: “These Indians were led in 
chains, with iron collars on their necks; and they were 
compelled to carry the baggage, to grind the maize, and 
to perform other menial services for the soldiers.” ‘That 
they did not patiently submit to this oppressive treat- 
ment is proved by other declarations of the same writer. 
“Sometimes it happened,” says he, “that the Indian 
slaves, when going for wood or maize, killed the Chris-. 
tians that led them and ran away with the chain. Others 
filed off their irong at night with pieces of stone, and 


so made their escape. All who were detected in any 


attempt to recover their liberty were put to death, or 
otherwise punished.” 

On the first day of October, 1539, the Spaniards 
crossed another great morass, and came to a deep river. | 
supposed to be the Oscilla, over which they attempted 
to build a bridge; but the Indians, collected on the 
opposite bank, discharged volleys of arrows at_ the 
workmen, and compelled them. to: desist. .-The Span- 
iards crossed the stream, at last, by throwing in planks, 
which, floating on the surface, afforded a precarious 
footing for the infantry, but the cavalry were obliged to 
swim over. As soon as the Castilians began to cross 
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the river, the Indians retired into the wood, but con- 
tinued to annoy their enemies with an incessant shower 
of arrows. It was necessary for the Spaniards to pass 
through this wood, which was so dense that the pioneers 
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SPANIARDS CROSSING THE RIVER OSCILLA. ° 


were obliged to cut down many trees to afford a passage 
for the troops. The men who were employed in felling 
the trees were exposed to-almost certain death ; when 
one was slain, and another’ took his place, he had 
scarcely time to strike a blow with his axe before a 
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well-directed arrow laid him by the side of his fallen 
comrade. Though the wood was only five miles broad, 
the Spaniards consumed two days in passing through it, 
and, in the mean time, many of them were killed; for 
the Indians, in this case, had all the advantage on their 
own side. But when.the Christians came into the open 
country, and were able to use their cavalry, great num- 
bers of the Indians were slaughtered or taken prisoners. 
The natives, however, continued to harass their invaders 
without intermission; and for several days the route 
of the Spaniards was marked by a continuous line 
of bloodshed and carnage, which they left behind them. 

In the course of their march the Spaniards passed 
through several towns, all of which were deserted; but 
+» maize and other provisions were found in some of them. 
At length, after much hard fighting and very difficult 
traveling, De Soto arrived at the principal town of 
Apalache, where he resolved to pass the winter. .The 
cacique of this place and all the inhabitants had left 
their dwellings, and fortified themselves, by enclosing a 
space with palisades, in a wood about eight leagues from 
the ‘village. De Soto marched thither, and besieged. the 
Indian fort, which he demolished, after a long and hard 
struggle, and the cacique was made prisoner. ‘The name 
of this cacique was Capasi. In person he was somewhat 
of an oddity, for he was so fat that. his legs could not 
support the weight of his body; and when he wished to 
move from place to place, he was either carried by his 
‘servants on a bier or litter, or crawled on his hands and 
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knees. Having secured this valuable -prize, Governor 
De Soto flattered himself that he would now be enabled 
to control all the tribes of Apalache who acknowledged 





A FAT INDIAN CACIQUE. 


the authority of this obese potentate. But the event did 
not answer the governor’s expectations, for the subjects 
of Capasi continued to make war on the Spaniards with 
a reckless disregard of the cacique’s personal safety. De 
Soto required the chief to order his people to submit 
and lay down their arms, or the Spaniards would punish 
their recusancy by sacrificing the cacique _ himself. 
Capasi, with an eye to his own personal security, com- 
missioned several of his fellow-prisoners to make his 
people aware of his danger, and to advise them to 
comply with the only terms on which the Christians 
would consent to. spare his life. When this proclama- 
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tion was‘ made through the district, the subordinate 
chiefs of Apalache held a council, and the result of their 
deliberations was an absolute refusal of these truly 
honorable representatives of the Apalachean people to 
compromise the rights and liberties of the public, for the 
purpose of securing-a particular interest. ‘ They sent a 
messenger ‘to make Capasi’ acquainted. with their deci- 
sion. ‘We are sorry for your misfortune,” said they to 
the captive cacique, “but the life of one man is of less 
consequence than the liberties of a whole nation. If we 
were in your situation, we should prefer’ death to the 
sacrifice which you call on us to make; and we advise 
you to prove that 3 you are worthy of your position as the 
principal ruler of these warlike tribes, by dying o= 
for the good of your people.” 

Capasi, whose frailty, (in accordance with ‘the Wry 
of Sir John Falstaff) was proportioned to the amount 
of his flesh, could not reconcile himself to the sweet and 
glorious death of a martyred patriot. The message of 
his countrymen and their ominous advice filled him with- 
dismay. Some of the Spaniards, as it appears, had been 
amusing themselves by giving him a minute account of 
the process which the Christians generally used in the 
execution of unconverted Indians; and, in relation to 
this topic, the truth needed no coloring of romance to 
make it sufficiently frightful. The poor cacique was 
forced to believe that if his subjects did not succumb to 
the Spaniards, the governor would order him to be 
burned to death; and'he was tormented with the reflec- 
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tion that his bodily sufferings would be more excru- 
ciating, because the material to be consumed was more 
abundant than usual, and more combustible. In the 
greatest tribulation, he applied to Governor De -Soto, 
and entreated him to have patience for awhile, as the 
people of Apalache must soon relent, and return a more 
favorable answer. He knew that their affection for him 
was unbounded, as he had always treated them like his 
own children; and he thought that if he had an oppor- 
tunity to meet his subordinate chiefs, he could persuade 
them to return to their duty. He therefore requested 
the governor to send him, properly guarded, to the place 
where the chiefs were assembled, promising that his ap- 
pearance among them would make them entirely sub- 
missive to his orders. 

De Soto complied with this request. The cacique, 
attended by a sufficient number of Spanish soldiers, was 
carried in a litter to a place designated by him, about 
two leagues from the camp; and from thence he sent 
orders for his subordinates to appear before him on the 
following day, as he had something to communicate 
which greatly concerned their welfare and that of their 
nation. On the arrival of night, the Spaniards who had 
the cacique in charge, posted a sufficient number of 
guards to prevent the enemy from coming on them -by 
surprise, and then betook themselves to repose. ‘They 
supposed that the helpless condition of their prisoner 
‘would make it unnecessary for them to keep any watch 
«ver him; for no one could believe that such a cumber- 
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some mass of mortality could escape by flight: However, 
as soon as the cacique’s guard awoke in the. morning, 
they discovered ‘that he had vanished. like another 
“ delicate Ariel.” He must have crawled away like 
a huge turtle, while his keepers were asleep; and his 
address in eluding the sentinels proved that he had some 
of the qualifications of an Indian warrior. Having 
recovered his liberty, Capasi was careful’to avoid a re- 
capture, and the Spaniards saw no more of him. When 
the soldiers who had been appointed to guard. him re- 
turned to their commander, they excused themselves 
for allowing Capasi to escape, by protesting that the 
devil had carried him off through the air, as it would 
have been impossible for him to get away in any other 
manner. Herrera reports that the commander, “ being 
a discreet man,” and unwilling to punish the guards for 
their negligence, accepted their apology, and remarked 
with a smiling countenance, that as the Indians were 
famous sorcerers, it was quite likely that some diabolical 
agency had been employed in this affair. 

Having resolved to pass the winter in Apalache, De 
Soto fortified the village where he had:fixed his quar- 
ters, and sent out foraging parties in various directions 
to obtain a good supply of provisions. The, men who 
were charged with this duty, robbed the corn-fields of 
the Indians at the hazard of their lives; and many ot 
them were slain while in the act of committing these 
depredations. Indian corn and pumpkins appear to 
have been the principal articles of food which the Span- 
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iards obtained by plundering the natives; but they 
sometimes found in the houses of the principal Indians 
a kind of bread or cakes, “made of prunes,” as the 
Spanish writers assert, though the fruit used for this 
purpose was undoubtedly the persimmon. 

The governor now thought it expedient to collect all 
his forces in one place. He therefore sent a party of 
horsemen to the sea-coast, with orders for Captain Calde- 
ron and the soldiers under his command, to march for- 
ward and join the main body of the troops in Apalache. 
The town of Anaica,* where De Soto proposed to win- 
ter, was the. capital of Apalache, which had been vacated 
by the cacique Capasi, when the Spaniards approached 
his territory. ‘This town, according to our Portuguese 
author, was ten leagues from the nearest part of the sea- 
coast. Mr. Gallatin judges that Anaica was situated 
somewhere in the neighborhood of Ockockona River. 
The nearest sea-port to this town is called Aute, by the 
Spanish writers ; this sea-port, Mr. McCulloh says, was 
undoubtedly at the head of the bay of St. Mark’s. The 
Apalachy Indians, at the time the French settled in 
Louisiana, lived around and above the junction of Flint 
and Cattahouchie rivers, and, most probably, had lived 
there since the time of -_De Soto. The last-named 
author places the town of Anaica north of the river 
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* This place is called Anhayca by some, and Anhaica by others. 
Our mode of spelling the name is adopted from the Portuguese 
aatrative. 
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Uche, and thirty leagues from the bay of St. Mark’s.* 
Some of these conjectures seem very probable; but all 
the authors quoted place rather too much reliance on 
the statements of Garcilasso, which are entitled to very 
little credit. The Portuguese Gentleman is much better 
authority, especially in matters relating to numbers and 
distances ; and he distinctly asserts that Anaica was only 
ten leagues from the Bay of Aute, or St. Mark’s. The 
site of the town is probably in some part of Leon 
County, Florida. 

The party of horsemen sent by the governor -to the 
Bay of Espiritu Santa, after Captain Calderon, was com- 
manded by Juan Anasca. As the winter had now com- 
menced, the sufferings of this party on the road were very 
great, and one of the men was frozen to death in-his saddle. 
When Anasco arrived at the town ‘of Mocoso, that chief 
inquired after the health and welfare of his Spanish 
friends; and when’ he heard of their wars and other 
troubles, he expressed his regret, and wished that the 
caciques were all of his own mind. But when they 
came to. the place where Calderon and his company 
were stationed, the first inquiries of these persons were, 
not after the health and welfare of their absent country- 
men, but whether they had: found any land abounding 
with gold! In obedience to Governor De Soto’s orders. 
Captain Calderon prepared to accompany the messen- 
gers to the winter quarters of the army. The ships 


* ‘Vide “ McCulloh’s Researches,” Appendix. 
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nad lately returned from Havana with a large amount 
of provisions, clothing, arms and ammunition, much of 
which would have to be ‘left behind for want of any 
suitable means of conveyance. Some of these super- 
fluous articles were given to Mocoso, as a reward for 
the many acts of kindness which he had done for the 
Spaniards while they resided in his neighborhood. The 
good chief certainly deserved some substantial token of 
Christian gratitude; for he had exposed himself to the 
hatred and vengeance of his own countrymen, by be- 
friending these strangers, whose claims to his kindness 
were, to say the least, very equivocal. . All the vessels, 
except two brigantines, were sent back to Havana. 
under the command of Gomez Aries, who was likewise 
charged with a letter from De Soto to Donna Isabella. 
That lady had embraced the opportunity, when the 
ships left Cuba, to write to her absent husband; and > 
Captain Calderon undertook to convey her letter to the 
governor at Anaica. | 

According to the directions which he had received 
from De Soto, Juan de Anasco proceeded, with the two 
brigantines and some of the soldiers, to the Bay of Aute, 
which, as previously mentioned, was the nearest sea- 
port to the place where De Soto was now stationed. 
At the same time, Captain Calderon, with all the 
cavalry, and fifty foot-soldiers, started on his overland 
toute to Apalache, being guided by some of the men 
who had traveled over the same ground with De Soto. 


The distance was one hundred and fifty leagues, and 
25 n” 
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Calderon was obliged to fight his way, as the governor 
had done before, through the whole journey. Some of 
Calderon’s men were killed on the route, and twelve 
more died of their wounds after their arrival at Anaica. 
Juan Anasco, with the brigantines, arrived safely at the 
the Bay of Aute, where the vessels were left at anchor, 
and Anasco and his soldiers proceeded to the governor’s 
camp. Thus, all the Spaniards in Florida were reunited ; 
and, as their number was now considerably reduced by 
war and disease, the commander prudently resolved to 
consolidate his forces as much as possible in. future. 
During the winter, however, he sent out several small 
parties for the purpose of exploration. One of these 
parties discovered a good sea-port and harbor, which 
was situated, according to their computation, about sixty 
leagues west of Aute, a location which may be sup- 


posed to identify it with Pensacola; or, making due 


allowance for probable mistakes in reckoning the dis- 
tance, the place designated may have been near the en- 
trance of Mobile Bay. 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 


DONNA ISABELLA’S LETTER-——SHE GIVES DE SOTO GOOD COUNSEL 
—HIS REASONS FOR NOT FOLLOWING oe SPANIARDS 
- LEAVE THEIR WINTER QUARTERS—CERTAIN INTELLIGENCE OF 
A GOLD “REGION—THE MARCH ‘TO: COFACHIQUI—THE INDIAN 
GUIDE IS SEDUCED BY THE DEVIL—HIS MIRACULOUS - CONVER- 
SION—THE SPANIARDS ARRIVE AT COFACHIQUI—EL DORADO 


PROVES TO BE STILL AT A DISTANCE—MARCH ‘THROUGH A . 


DREARY WILDERNESS—SUFFERINGS OF THE SPANIARDS—THE 
CONVERTED INDIAN QUIDE,,SUSPECTED...0F.. TREACHERY— 

ARRIVAL AT A FINE COUNTRY GOVERNED BY A YOUNG FEMALE 
CACIQUE. [A. D. 1540.] 


Tue letter from Donna Isabella which was brought 
to De Soto by Captain Calderon made a very painful 
impression on the mind of the hero; ‘for it proved that 
his wife was unhappy; and it made him suspect, for the 
first time, that the enterprise in which he was engaged, 
did not meet with her cordial approbation. Donna 
Isabella was sensitively conscientious; in this particular, 
she strongly resembled her mother, whose excellent 
moral qualities have been celebrated in history.* After 
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* Some account of her may be found in Washington Irving’s 
‘Columbus and his Companions,” p. 197. 
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her arrival at Havana, and during her residence in that 
place, Governor De Soto’s lady had heard many terrible 
accounts of the innumerable wrongs and barbarities 
which had been committed by the Spanish conquerors 
f America. At Havana she first became acquainted 
with the sad and shocking history of her own father’s 
official conduct at Panama and Nicaragua. To her this 
information was the cause of unimaginable distress; 
and, although she wished to believe that her husband 
was incapable of any inhuman or unjust action, she 
remembered with a feeling of anguish that all his mili- 
tary experience was acquired in that country where the 
best of the dad ceased to act like Christians or 
civilized men. 

On these subjects the 5 May pondered with increasing 
anxiety, until. the return of the ships from Florida 
afforded her an opportunity to give the strongest proof 
of her affection for her misguided husband, by urging 
him to abandon that enterprise which had ceased to be 
glorious, or even justifiable; in her estimation. We 
subjoin a short extract from Donna Isabella’s letter, 
which sufficiently explains itself:— - 

“I have lately had some conversation with that good 
man the Bishop of Chiapa,* and he has convinced me 
that the behavior of our people to the Indians is inex- 
cusable in the sight of God, however it may be over- 
looked or permitted by men in high authority. The 


* Father Bartholomew de Las Casas. 
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bishop has proved to me that all who have taken part 
in the abuse of these harmless people have been visited, 
in this life, with the manifest displeasure of Heaven; and 
God grant that they may not be punished according to 
the measure of their offense in the life to come. I 
hope, my dearest husband, that no considerations of 
worldly advantage will make you neglectful of the pre- 
cepts of humanity and the duties of religion. Be per- 
suaded to-return to me at once, for you can gain noth- 
ing in Florida which can repay me for the sorrow and 
anxiety I feel in your absence. ` Not for all the riches 
of the country would I have you commit one act, the 
remembrance of which would be painful to you here- 
after. If you have gained nothing, I shall be the better 
satisfied, because there may be the less cause for repent- 
ance. Whatever may have been your want of success 
or your losses, I implore you to come to me without 
delay, for any reverse of fortune is far better than the 
suspense and misery which I now endure.” 

It was De Soto’s love for his wife, and his consequent 
desire to make her wealthy and happy, which prevailed 
with him, more than any other! motive, to embark in 
his present enterprise. In view of this fact we cannot 
doubt that Isabella’s grief and melancholy deeply 
affected him, but how could he consent to give up his 
undertaking at this time, when: the rich reward of his 
labors was almost within his- reach? «How could he 
return to Isabella, and exhibit himself to the world as an 
a and impoverished adventurer? The greater 
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part of his fortune, his magnificent Peruvian acquisi- 
tions, had been expended in this enterprise, and a failure 
therein would be irretrievable ruin. As for his lady’s 
scruples of conscience, they could not be expected to 
have much weight with De Soto, for he had doubtless 
persuaded himself that his undertaking was both lawful 
and religious. Asa good catholic, he could not ques- 
tion the right of the Pope to give away the whole 
world, or any part of it. The Sovereign Pontiff had 
bestowed the American continent, with all its appur- 
tenances, on the King of Spain; and his Catholic Majesty 
had authorized De Soto and others to take possession 
of the property. The Indian inhabitants of the country 
were a part of the estate, and were recognized as such 
in the deed of conveyance;* the Spaniards, therefore, 
had an unquestionable right to treat them as slaves or 
rebels! With such reasoning, we suppose, De Soto 
satisfied his conscience, and prepared himself for many 
rigorous and unmerciful deeds, which he might other- 
wise have found it difficult or impossible to perform. 

In March, 1540, the governor made preparations to 
leave the town of Anaica, where his troops had been 
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* Vide the Manifesto of Alonzo de Ojeda, which was first read 
aloud by the friars in his train, as a prelude to his attack on the 
people of Carthagena, and was subsequently adopted by the Span- 
ish discoverers in general in their invasions of Indian countries. An 
English translation of this curious document may be found in the 
Appendix to Irving’s “Columbus and his Companions,” Article 
XXXIX. | ive i 
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quartered during the winter. Before his departure, he 
sent one of the brigantines from the Bay of Aute, to 
Havana with some. presents for his wife, and a letter of 
consolation, in which he spoke of certain success and a 
speedy return. He made these promises, without any 
intention to deceive his lady with false expectations; for 
nis prospects, at that time, were brilliant in the highest 
degree. Among the Indian prisoners, or slaves, there 
was a youth of seventeen, whose artless demeanor 
gained the confidence of Governor De Soto, and dis- 
posed him to believe a marvelous story concerning a 
region called Cofachiqui, with which the lad professed 
to be well acquainted, and in which silver, gold. 
and pearls were among the most.common and unvalued 
articles. Another Indian: confirmed this report; and 
truly there was little reason to distrust the testimony, 
considering what vast quantities of the precious metals 
had already been found in different parts of America. 
Guided by the two Indians who had given. this 
agreeable information, the Spaniards began their march 
for Cofachiqui. They passed through several small 
towns, and lost six of their men in skirmishes with the 
Indians within the first four days of their journey. 
On the morning of the fifth day, they entered a large 
town called Atalpaha, which was deserted by all the 
inhabitants, except five chiefs, who had sent their peo- 
ple out of the way of danger, and remained behind to 
ascertain the intentions of the Spaniards. When De 
Soto arrived, the chiefs demanded, quite boldly, if he 
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was for peace or war. The governor directed his inter- 
preter to answer that he wished to avoid war if possible, 
and asked for nothing more than a supply of provisions 
and permission to pass through the country. The 
principal chief replied: “If this is all you wish, there is 
no occasion to make us prisoners. We will supply 
your wants without any compulsion, and you will find 
that you have taken the wisest course by treating us as 
friends.” Accordingly, the Spaniards were well enter- 
tained at this village; and, while they continued there, 
the truce on both sides was scrupulously maintained. 
Another journey of ten days brought them to the 
borders of Cofachiqui, the land of: golden promise, to 
which their guides were conducting them. . The Span- 
iards were in a state of joyous excitement, doubting 
not that immense treasures were to be gathered in 
the country before them; but as it was now late in the 
evening, they chose to pass the night where they were, 
intending to invite the cacique of the neighboring town 
to a conference on the following morning. „About mid- 
night a frightful commotion was.heard .in the camp; 
officers and men started from their slumbers, supposing 
that the natives had fallen upon them ;- but it appeared 
that the sole cause of the disturbance was’ the singular 
illness of their youthful guide, who was writhing on the 
ground and foaming at the mouth, and to mere human 
science, he might have appeared to be in a fit of epilepsy. 
But the Spanish priests by their supernatural light, 
discovered that it was a case of demoniac possession ; 
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and the patient himself afterward confirmed the truth 
of this hypothesis. A little sprinkling of holy water, 
and the customary form of exorcism, soon restored the 
young man to the use of all his faculties. It was then 
discovered that the alarm was caused by the exclama- 
tions of the youth, to whom the devil had appeared in 
his most terrific form; and, after beating him severely, 
the fiend commanded him, in the most imperious man- 
ner, to lead the Christians no further into the country. 
“These Spaniards,” (continued the dark spirit, conde- 
scending to give the lad an explanation of his motives,) 
“are ‘my worst enemies, and if they succeed in estab- 
lishing themselves on this ground, my power and domin- 
ion here will be at an end.” Having related the par- 
ticulars of this spiritual ‘visitation, the ingenious youth 
declared that the incident had removed all his doubts 
respecting the truth of the Catholic religion; for the 
appearance of the devil exactly corresponded with the 
pictures of him which he had seen in the Spanish books 
of devotion. He therefore desired to become a member 
of the Church with the least possible delay, being satis- 
fied that nothing else could protect him from the future 
assaults of the infernal enemy.” | | 

There was something in this story which strongly 
recommended it to the clerical department of the army. 
The request of the piously-inclined youth to be admitted 
to church-membership was instantly complied with, and 
he was baptized by the name of Pedro. This whole 
affair is somewhat mysterious; and, among the histo- 
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rians, there is some diversity of, opinion on the subject. 
Our first impressions would be that the guide was an 
impostor ; that he had been flattering the Spaniards with 
expectations which he knew to be fallacious; and that, 
as soon as he came to the edge of the promised gold- 
region, he pretended to receive a supernatural com- 
munication, forbidding him to proceed any further. 
But what object could be gained by this artifice? Pedro 
must have known that the Spaniards would not regard 
the prohibition of the devil; and, after he himself had 
become a Catholic, he could not use that prohibition as 
a pretense for refusing to lead the Christians onward. 
If he was artful enough to contrive such a plot, he 
must have been acute enough to perceive these difficul- 
ties.» It is true that he might hope to gain more favor 
and confidence with the Spaniards by pretending to 
embrace their faith, and supplying the priests with a 
well-attested miracle. But, rejecting all former explana- 
tions, we are disposed to believe that this lad really had 
some acquaintance with the gold region which is now 
enclosed in the State of Georgia, and which, before the 
discovery of the Californian mines, was our North Ameri- 
can El Dorado. It is conjectured that the Spaniards had 
been conducted by their guide to a location correspond- 
ing with Washington County, Georgia; and they were 
now within less than one hundred and fifty miles of one 
of the richest gold mines in America. Mr. Gallatin 
supposes that Cofachiqui was situated very little to the 
south of the thirty-fourth degree of North latitude 


q 
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This would bring De Soto within forty or fifty miles 
of the principal gold regions of Georgia, which his 
destiny would not permit him to discover. The guide 
Pedro had evidently been leading him in the right 
direction until that unfortunate interview with the 
devil produced, or rather indicated, some change of 
purpose. That Pedro had really been. in some gold- 
producing country may be inferred from a circumstance 
mentioned by the Portuguese narrator, who declares 
that the boy accurately described the process of taking 
the metal from the mine, and explained how it was 
melted and refined. The gentleman of Elvas adds: 
“He could not have told how these things were done, 
unless he had seen them, or the devil had taught 
him.”* 3 : 
One of the Spanish writers remarks that the boy was 
a native of that part of the country to which he had 
volunteered to conduct the Christians. This fact may 
account for his subsequent unwillingness to guide them 
into that district, and his efforts to lead them away on 
another route. He had observed that the Spaniards, 
wherever they went, constantly maltreated the inhabit- 
ants; and he began to reflect, perhaps, on the inexpe- 
diency of conducting these eruel and rapacious men to 
the home of his childhood, the dwelling-places of his 
neighbors and relatives. Ifsuch were his motives for 
misleading the Christians, we are ready to pardon him, 
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* Portuguese Narrative, Chap. xii. 
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and to believe that he was instigated by some better 
spirit than the arch-enemy of mankind. 

On the morning after Pedro’s diabolical obsession and 
his consequent conversion: to Catholicism, Governor De 
Soto sent messengers to the cacique of the neighboring 
town, called Cofa, inviting him to visit the Spaniards at 
their camp. The Indian: lord) complied with this 
request, and was accompanied by many of his people 
handsomely dressed, with plumes of gayly colored feathers 
and “rich mantles of sables and other valuable furs.”* 
The cacique of Cofa feasted the Spaniards for several 
days, and when they wished to continue their journey, 
he supplied them with provisions and a.numerous-train 
of Indians to-assist them in carrying their baggage. 
‘Still guided by Pedro, they turned from that north- 
easterly course, in which they..had trayeled since they 
left Anaica, and they now proceeded on-a direct lne 
to the ` north-west. - This change of route carried them 
away from the gold region of Georgia, which they had 
almost reached; and, if we have correctly explained the 
conduct of their guide, the Spaniards were indebted to 
their own impolitic barbarity for that remarkable failure, 
as well as for many other disappointments and calamities 
which befell them on this expedition. 

On the seventh day after their departure from Cofa, 
the ‘Spaniards and their Indian allies were in much 
doubt respecting the way which ought to be pursued; 
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* Herrera, Hist. Ind., Dec. iv., Lib. vii., Cap. 3 
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for the Indian track which they had hitherto followed 
was now at an end, and the ground which lay before 
them was all a wilderness. Pedro, the guide, when 
questioned on the subject, acknowledged that he had 
mistaken the route, and excused himself by saying that 
he had not traveled the road for more than five years. 
Notwithstanding his recent conversion, and the mirac- 
ulous circumstances which attended it, the governor 
began to suspect him of treachery, and threatened to throw 
him to the dogs. When the Spaniards arrived at the 
borders of Cofachiqui, Pedro assured them that they 
would reach the land of gold within four days; but they 
had since traveled nine days, with great expedition, and 
the appearance of the country was more unpromising 
than ever. 

To increase their troubles, their stock of provisions, 
which had been supplied by the cacique of Cofa, was 
nearly consumed. ‘The Indians whom that chief had 
sent with the Spaniards, went out daily in search of food, 
and returned at might with a scanty supply of herbs, 
roots, birds, fish and small land animals. This supply, 
however, was so inadequate, that the Spaniards and 
Indians both suffered much with hunger, while they 
‘made their way slowly through the trackless, and appa- 
rently interminable forest. After traveling many days, 
and enduring ineffable hardships, they came once more 
to an open country, in a fine state of cultivation. They 
advanced about two leagues, and an hour before night 
fall they came near a town which was situated on the 
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further side of a river. Here they encamped, and pre- 
pared to seize some Indians for the purpose of obtaining 
information concerning the country and its inhabitants. 
However, it appears that the Christians were discovered 
by the Indians on the opposite bank of the stream; and 
several of the natives came over in a canoe to make 
inquiries respecting the wishes or intentions of the 
strangers. While they were crossing, Governor De 
Soto placed himself in a chair of state on the margin of 
the river, and prepared to receive. those persons, (whom 
he supposed to be envoys from the cacique of the town,) 
with all the pomp and circumstance which befitted his 
position as the representative of one who claimed to be 
the rightful sovereign of the land. 

The Indians in the canoe were men of rank and au- 
thority. They approached the governor, and after some 
ceremonies, which appeared to be intended for saluta- 
tions, they made the usual inquiry whether the strangers 
were for peace or war. De Soto answered according to 
his custom in such cases, that he wished to be at peace 
with the people of that country, and hoped that they 
would supply him with provisions for his army. The 
Indians professed to be equally desirous of peace, but, as 
the season was one of unusual scarcity, their supplies of , 
provisions were barely sufficient for their own wants. 
They informed De Soto that their land was governed by 
a maiden lady, to whom they would report the arrival 
of the strangers and the nature of their demands. Ac- 
cordingly they re-embarked in their canoe, and paddled 
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over to the town to make their ‘chieftainess acquainted 
with the advent of these extraordinary visitors. . It was 


evident that these Indians had never seen or heard af . 


the Spaniards before—for they were not afraid of 
« thel., e 
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THE SPANIARDS ARE: ENTERTAINED BY THE PRINCESS XUALLA 
/-—+HER SURPRISING BEAUTY—HER GENEROSITY TO THE 
CHRISTIANS—THEIR GRATITUDE—IMMENSE. QUANTITIES OF 
PEARLS ARE FOUND—THE PRINCESS IS INTIMIDATED—SHE 
CONSENTS TO BETRAY HER MOTHER—SINGULAR CASE OF 
SUICIDE—THE DISTRESS OF THE PRINCESS XUALLA—HER: 
SEVERE SPEECH TO DE SOTO—THE SPANIARDS RESUME. 
THEIR MARCH—CAPTIVITY OF THE PRINCESS—HER ESCAPE— . 
DE SOTO’S CONDUCT TO WOMEN—THE LICENTIOUSNESS. OF - 
HIS FOLLOWERS. [A. D. 1540] 


From the bank ofthe river: vankia to the village, the 
Spaniards watched the canoe:which contained the Indian 
envoys, who, after crossing: the stream, were received by 
a crowd. of their countrymen. at'the landing-place. The 
intelligence which they brought’ seemed.to produce some 
commotion. among.the? people of: the’ town; but, within 

a short’ time; several. canoes: left) the wharf, and: began’ 
to. move toward) the: bank: where: the: Spaniards were 
stationed. ` The fitst’canoe was fitted! up'in very tasteful: 
style with a:canopy: andvarious decorations.. This little 
vessel was filled: with women all gayly dressedj but con- 
spicuous among them was: the’ chieftainess, the’ barbaric’ 
splendor of whose appearance almost dazzled the’ eyes 
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of the beholders. ‘The other canoes, five or six in 
number, contained her principal officers and attendants. 
When the canoes touched the shore, the Indians dis- 
embarked, and placed a seat for their lady opposite to the 
chair of state, which was occupied by Governor De Soto. 
With equal grace and ‘dignity she saluted the strangers, 
and after taking her seat, she waited in silence, as if 
expecting her visitors to begin the conference. For 
several minutes, the Spaniards gazed at her with feelings 
of admiration and reverence. Seldom had they seen a 
more beautiful female, or one in whom the conscious 
pride of elevated rank was so nicely balanced with 

womanly reserve and youthful modesty. The age of 
this princess was apparently about nineteen years; the, 
‘perfect regularity of her features wanted not that intel- 
lectual irradiation, the effect of which on a fine human 
countenance is like that of the soft but brilliant light 
of sunset on a beautiful landscape. The symmetrical 
form of the princess was arrayed in the most ornate 
habiliments of her country. -Her robe and mantilla 
were composed of the finest woven cloth of native ` 
manufacture, the material of which, as we have men- ` 
tioned in another part of this work, was obtained from - 
the mulberry-tree. In whiteness’ and delicacy of tex- 
ture, this fabric vied with. the finest’ linens of Europe. 
The garments of the princess were bordered with a rich 
brocade, composed of feathers and beads of various 
colors interwoven : with the’ material of the cloth. 


Among the other superb garniture of her person, there 
26 
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was a profusion of pearls and some glittering ornaments, 
which were supposed by the Spaniards to be gold. The 
name of this Indian princess was -Xualla, and her rule 
extended over several provinces. 

Juan Ortiz, whose acquaintance with various dialects 
of the Indian language enabled him to act as interpreter, 
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INDIAN PRINCESS PRESENTING A NECKLACE OF PEARLS TO. DE SOTO 


was directed by Governor De Soto: to make the princess 
acquainted with the ‘necessity which compelled the 
Spaniards to apply to her for assistance.’ ‘In answer to 
this appeal, she expressed her regret, on account of the 
scanty harvests of the last season which had left her 
own people almost in a state of destitution, and: less: 
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ened her ability to relieve the wants of the strangers. 
She had two magazines of corn, however, which had 
been kept in reserve for future exigencies, and one 
of these she now offered to bestow on the Span- 
iards. ‘The Princess made a further, display, of her 
generosity, by inviting the Christians to fix . their 
quarters in her principal village, while it was conve- 
nient for them to remain in that neighborhood. She 
then took off her necklace, which was composed of 
pearls of great value, and requested Juan Ortiz to, pre- 
sent it to the governor, saying that she refrained from 
giving it with her own hand to avoid transgressing 
against modesty. Governor de Soto arose, and received ` 
the lady’s present with much respect; he then took a` 
fine ruby ring from his own finger, and presented it to 
the princess. “And thus,” says ‘Herrera, “the peace 
was ratified.” 3 | 

The Spanish troops were carried over the river on 
floats and in canoes. Four horses were drowned in the 
passage. ‘The forces were quartered in the centre of 
the town, or public square; and the princess sent them 
a sufficiency of very good provisions, with poultry and 
other delicacies for the governor’s own table. De Soto 
learned that the lady who now ruled, over Cofachiqui 
and the neighboring provinces, had become the heiress 
of her father, a very powerful cacique, who died about 
two years, before the arrival of the Spaniards, The 
mother of the princess was still alive, and lived i in retire- 
ment, about twelve leagues from her daughter’ s capital 
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town. ‘The reigning princess sent to her mother, desir- 
ing ner to come and see these strange people; but the 
elder lady was so far from complying with this request, 
that she reproved her daughter for entertaining trav- 
elers, with whose character and designs she could have 
but little acquaintance. | 

There is an appearance of obscurity in this part of 
the story which makes us suspect that some material 
facts are concealed. Enough is told, however, to afford 
rather strong proof that the Spaniards treated this in- 
nocent and generous young princess with the basest in- 
gratitude, and oppressed -her people with inexcusable 
severity. Herrera says that the princess, observing that 
the Spaniards highly esteemed the pearls, gave them 
permission to take as many as they could find from the 
temple near the town, from the burial-place of the 
nobility, and from the sepulchres of her own ancestors: 
It is not at all probable that the princess willingly gave 
them such permission; and, considering how the Span- 
iards Wweré accustomed to act in similar circumstances, 
we can scarcely suppose that they asked for the consent 
of the princess before they committed these sacrilegious 
robberies. If the princess consented to the plundering 
of her country’s altars and the tombs of her forefathers, 
she must have done so to avoid some greater calamity. 
We can conceive how a timid girl, with no protection 
but Heaven and her own innocence, could make sucn 
sacrifices to propitiate a band of lawless men whose 
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power she could not resist, and on whose humanity she 
had ceased to have any reliance. 

It appears that De Soto placed guards around the 
Princess Xualla, and thus made her aware of the humil- 
lating and alarming fact that she was a prisoner or a slave 
in the centre of her own dominions. However, we are 


told that she was treated by the governor and his people 


with every mark ‘of respect “ consistent with the re- 
straint put upor her liberty, which was a necessary 
measure to keep-her people in subordination to the 
Spaniards.” But not satisfied with holding the young 
princess as a hostage, Governor De Soto thought it 
necessary to entrap Xualla’s mother also. Xualla was 
urged to direct the Spaniards to the abode of her wid- 
owed parent; and we cannot doubt that she was finally 
compelled by threats, or some other stringent process, 
to furnish a guide for this purpose. Constrained to act 
against her inclinations in a matter so trying to the 
sensibilities of a daughter, the unhappy girl addressed 
herself to a young Indian warrior, who appeared to 
occupy some high station under her government, and 
gave him directions which were not heard or understood 
by the Spaniards. ‘The youthful chief: made a sign of 
obedience to the princess, and then turning to the 
Christians, he- gave them to understand that he was 
ready to be their conductor. Juan Anasco, with thirty 
horsemen, had been selected to go in search of the 
widow; and:.they now started in company with the 
a ia whom Xualla had appointed to guide them 
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to her mother’s place of residence. As they proceeded 
on their way, the young chief who guided them became 
more and’ more melancholy. After traveling about 
five miles, the party stopped to repose, and while the 
soldiers were taking some refreshment, this guide sat in 
pensive silence by the side of the road, and refused to 
partake of. the repast. He’ laid’aside his mantle or 
cloak, which was composed of: the finest sable furs. He 
then took off his quiver, and began to draw out the 
arrows one by one. The curiosity of the Spaniards was 
excited; they approached the young man, and admired 
the arrows, which were made of reeds, feathered with 
the dark plumage of the crow or raven, and variously 
pointed, some with bones properly shaped, others with 
barbs of very hard wood, and the last arrow in the 
quiver was armed with a piece of flint, cut-in a triangu- 
lar form, and exceedingly sharp. This arrow the youth 
held in his hand, and while the Spaniards were ex- 
amining the other weapons, he suddenly plunged the 
barb of flint into his throat, and fell dead on the spot. : 
The Indians who accompanied the party stood aghast 
at this spectacle, and began to fill the air with their 
lamentations. ‘The Spaniards then learned that this 
young chief was affianced to the Princess, and that he 
was very much beloved and respected by the whole na- 
tion. It was discovered afterward that this poor youth 
had’ committed suicide to escape from the necessity of 
betraying the mother of his betrothed into the hands of 
the Spaniards. In obedience to the order of the Prin- 
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cess, he had undertaken to guide the, Christians to the 
widow’s hiding-place; but he knew well: that the Prin- 
cess had been compelled to give the order, and that the 
execution of it would be: the cause of additional troubles 
to her and her mother both. In these ‘circumstances, 
(as he had told one of the Indians who accompanied the 
party,) it was better for him ‘to die than to’ be the means 
of increasing the afflictions of those whom he so dearly 
loved. p Ji 

As they had lost their guide, Anasco and his party 
were obliged to turn back without having accomplished 
the object of their journey.. The grief and despair of 
the princess, when she heard of the young chief’s death, 
must have been affecting indeed; for the Spaniards 
themselves were moved ‘to pity. For several days she 
shut herself up in her dwelling, and was not seen either 
by the Christians or her own people. Governor De 
Soto sent one of his priests to offer her the consolations 
of Catholic Christianity; but the mournful princess 
would not admit the sacred messenger to her presence. 

In the meanwhile the Christians were busily engaged 
in ransacking the tombs and temples of the country ; 
und although they were disappointed in’ obtaining gold 
aud silver from these depositories, an amazing quantity 
of pearls was collected and distributed among the 
soldiers, , It is said that the pearls found by the Span- 
iards in one temple or mausoleam, weighed no less. than 
five hundred, pounds. Proportionate quantities were 
found in other places. The great abundance of pearls 
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here spoken of is one of those circumstances which some 
commentators have regarded as improbable. But before 
we reject this part of the narrative, we must consider 
that those deposits of pearls may have been accumulat- 
ing in the tombs. for many years, or perhaps for ages ; 
as it had long been the custom of the people to embel- 
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lish, their dead with these 


„ornaments, -The credibility 
of the account: may be still further improved. by the 
recent discovery: of vast quantities of pearls- inthe 
neighborhood: of Barnegat, New. Jersey; as this fact 
affords some presumptive evidence that other parts of 


the country may be equally productive of the same 
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commodity. If we could ascertain, with any degree of 
precision, the spot which was formerly occupied by the 
‘principal town of Cofachiqui, it is possible that some 
pearl fishery of considerable value might yet be found 
in the neighborhood. The Portuguese: narrator says 
that this town was within two days’ journey of the sea- 
coast; but in this particular he was probably mistaken. 
Dr. Monette places this town on the peninsula at the 
junction of the Broad and Savannah rivers. The 
opinion of Mr. Gallatin on this subject was quoted in 
the last chapter. Colonel Pickett says, that “all Indian 
tradition places the town of Cofachiqui, on the east 
bank of the Savannah, at the modern Silver Bluff, Barn- 
well District, South Carolina.” But several circum- 
stances mentioned in the narrative throw some doubt 
on this confident statement of Colonel Pickett. How- 
ever, it is not convenient for us, at present, to engage 
in any elaborate discussion of the subject. 

‘The companions of De Soto found the country of Co- 
fachiqui so much to their taste, that they desired to make 
a settlement therein; and they were very much cha- 
grined when the governor expressed his determination 
to go further. The truth is, De Soto had resolved to 
find another Peru, and: he was not to be satisfied with 
any thing else. Accident rather than inclination had, 
in the first place, made him a gold-seeker; but now, by 
long indulgence, the“ sacer fames auri” had become a 
passion, which seemed to ' control every thought and 
affection of his heart. If our readers are surprised at 
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any change which may be observed in his character, they 
must consider that he had been subjected for twenty 
years to the influences of that most demoralizing and 
pernicious of all passions—avarice. He had committed 
himself to a current which was hurrying him onward 
with irresistible force to the consummation: of his 
destiny. : , 

The Spaniards had seen, in the possession of the 
natives, some spear-heads . and other articles composed 
of an alloy of gold and copper, and they learned from 
the Indians that these metals were obtained in a country 
lying still further toward the north-west. As the dis- 
trict over which De Soto would travel for many miles 
was governed by the; Princess Xualla, he desired to take 
either that lady or her mother with him, in order to 
keep the inhabitants under proper control. De Soto 
still possessed some of those generous feelings which 
distinguished him from his co-laborers, in the earlier 
part of his career. He was concerned for the grief of 
the princess, and wished to spare her the. mortification 
and. inconvenience of captivity; he would fain, therefore, 
have left Xualla at home, and taken the mother with 
him as the proposed hostage., With this purpose in 
view, about a week after the suicide of the young chief, 
Governor De Soto required the princess to send another 
guide with a party of Spaniards to her mother’s habita- 
tion. She promptly and decisively refused to do so. “1. 
have been justly punished once,” said she, “for consent- 
ing to place my poor mother in your power, and no 
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fears for myself shall ever make me do so again. You 
‘have made me as miserable as I can be, and I now set 
you at defiance. Oh, that I had listened to the advice 
of my wisest counselers, and driven you away from my 
shores, when you first’ came to me with your falsé and 
deceitful promises of peace’ and friendship ; I should 
then have saved myself from that sorrow and ‘remorse 
which now make my life insupportable. Why do you 
still remain in my country ? Are there no other lands 
to be robbed, ‘no other people to be made miserable? 
Here there is nothing for you to do; you have taken all 
we possessed, and you can add nothing to our wretched- 
ness. Go, cowards as you are! cease to make war on 
helpless women ; and if you must be villains, let your 
conduct prove that you are men.” 

Governor De Soto answered thé unhappy princess 
‘with his usual courtesy. He endeavored to make her 
understand that the King of Spain was the true sovereign 
and lawful proprietor of the soil over which she claimed 
jurisdiction ; and that, in all those matters which had 
offendéd her, the Spanish army had acted under the 
authority of that great monarch, to whom she herself 
was bound. to tender obedience. After this preamble, 
he informed the princess that she must prepare herself 
to accompany the Spaniards on their march as far as the 
‘borders of her dominions, and that ‘she would be ex- 
_ pected to control her subjects, and to make them entirely 
submissive ‘to the Christians. To this communication 
the princess answered only by raising her eyes toward 
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heaven, while her countenance expressed unutterable 
anguish. ‘The governor. proceeded,.to give her an as- 
surance that she would, still be treated with all the, 
respect and delicacy. due to her. rank and. her sex. 
However, in spite of all: these’ fair. promises, “the 
pipan n use. the, can ait mPa of the. Portuguese 
for the Aavik she had showe lo enn Spaniards Sod 
the generous entertainment: she. had given them.” 

The Spaniards left the principal town of Cofachiqui 
on the third day of May, 1540. In all the towns 
through which they passed, the princess, who had been 
compelled to accompany them, was required to call on 
her subjects to carry burdens for the Christians from 
one stopping-place to another. De Soto and his com- 
pany passed through a delightful valley called Xaulla, 
which had many groves, plantations, and pasture- 
grounds, and was about sixty miles in breadth. On the 
seventh day of this journey they came to a province 
called Chelaque, which is supposed to have been in- 
habited by a tribe of Cherokees, “some of whom do not 
use the letter r, and call themselves Chelakees.”* 

Before the Spaniards reached this point, however, the 
Princess Xualla contrived to make her escape. De Soto 
had ordered several female slaves to attend on her, and 
among these wretched women were two who were won 
over by her kindness and her promises of reward, to 
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* McCulloh’s Researches. Appendix. 
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assist her in her flight.’ When her ‘escape was made 
known to De Soto, he would not allow her’ to be 
pursued; and, as a further evidence that there was 
some chivalric feeling still ‘existing in his: heart, all the 
historians testify that he protected her from every insult 
to her womanly modesty, while he detained her as a pri- 
soner. It is worthy of remark that De Soto, in his con- 
duct toward women, was always scrupulously. correct; 
though he did not, in every instance, control the licen- 


ł 


tious passions of his followers. 
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CHAPTER XXXIII 


OPERATIONS OF THE SPANIARDS IN GEORGIA AND SOUTH CARO- 
LINA—ROBBING THE INDIAN GRAVES—DE SOTO REFUSES A 
. RICH GIFT—DE SOTO IS ADVISED TO BECOME A FARMER—HE 
. COMES TO THE LAND OF TUSCALUZA—EXTRAORDINARY APPEAR- 
ANCE OF THE CACIQUE—HE GIVES THE SPANIARDS A GRAND 
RECEPTION—-HE IS ENTRAPPED BY DE SOTO—-HIS REVENGEFUL 
SCHEMES—DOINGS OF THE SPANIARDS IN ALABAMA—THEY 
COME TO MAUVLILA—ANCIENT APPEARANCE OF THAT TOWN— 
SIGNS OF AN APPROACHING STORM—TUSCALUZA’S ESCAPE—DE 
SOTO’S ANXIETY FOR HIS RECOVERY—HOSTILITIES COMMENCED 
—FIRST SCENE OF DE SOTO’S GREATEST BATTLE IN NORTH 
AMERICA. [A.D. 1540.] 
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AT a town called Choualla, the Spaniards, (still mis- 
led by their golden ignis fatuus,) again changed their 
course, and proceeded toward the south-west. The 
situation of Choualla is supposed to have been on the 
same spot which is now occupied by the village of 
Qualatche, at the source of Chatahooche River. A 
journey of two days brought them from thence to Cana- 
sagua, a name which bears a striking resemblance to: 
that of the river Connesaugo. This river rises in the’ 
mountains, and runs nearly along the eighth degree of 
longitude W. from Washington, until it empties into 


é 


the river Coosa. 
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While the army was encamped near Canasagua, the 
men busied themselves in ransacking the sepulchres 
of the Indians, hoping to find more pearls, though some 
of them were already overladen with this kind of booty. ` 
They took the dead from the coffins or boxes which 





DESOTO ‘CROSSING THE ‘CHATAHOOCHE RIVER. 


contained the bodies, and stripped off the coveted orna- 
ments; collecting, as: the, Portuguese narrator avers, no 
less than. fourteen’ bushels:.of this) valuable’ pillage.. 
Much: more:could have-been obtained, but De Soto for-. 
bade them to: continue the search; reminding them that’ 


their principal object. at that time, was to explore the 
27 
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country, and not to collect treasures. He advised them, 
with good reason, not to burden themselves with spoils 
which they might find it difficult to retain, and which 
would make their march more toilsome. To make the 
propriety of this advice more apparent, we may men-_ 
tion the fact that, a few days before, one of the soldiers 
had thrown away a bag of pearls, supposed to be worth 
six thousand ducats, which he was too indolent to 
carry. : 

In the neighborhood of a town called Chiaha by the 
Portuguese narrator, and Ychiaha by Garcilasso, there 
was a river from which the soldiers obtained large quan- 
tities of some kind of shell-fish, which the Spanish 
writers call oysters. These bivalves were boiled by 
the Spaniards and used for food. While attempting to 
swallow one of them, a soldier made a narrow escape 
from being choked with a pearl, “as large as a hazel- 
nut,” which had been enclosed between the shells. As 
this pearl was a very fine one, and of an extraordinary 
size, the soldier who found it offered it to the governor 
as a present for his lady; but De Soto, who was aware 
of its great value, declined the generous offer; and to 
give the man the full advantage of his good fortune, he 
paid the “king’s fifth” out of his own purse. This 
pearl was afterward sold for four hundred ducats. Now 
it may be interesting to our fellow-citizens of the 
“sweet South,” to know what particular part of their 
country is referred to as this pearl-producing location; 
for, after making allowance for the exaggerations of the 
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Spaniards, we may find ae probability in these 
accounts to justify a little research in the same neigh- 
borhood. By general agreement, the town of. Chiaha is 
placed on the Etowee branch of the Coosa River; and 
Dr. Monette supposes it to have been in that part of 
Georgia now designated as Floyd County. ‘The only 
objection to this hypothesis is, that the Spanish historians 
place the town of Chiaha on an island in the river; but 
Mr. Meek assures us that the river contains no such 
island. -Colonel Pickett attempts to obviate this diffi- 
culty by supposing that the Spaniards mistook the 
peninsula at the confluence of the Oostanaula and 
Etowee rivers for an island; or that these two rivers 
were formerly united in such a manner that the piece 
of land which is now a peninsula was really an island in 
the time of De Soto. 

After passing through several towns which are men- 
tioned by the Portuguese narrator only, the adven- 
turers came to the province of Coosa, the principal vil- 
lage of- which they reached on the twenty-sixth day of - 
July. This town, which now bears the name of Old 
Coosa, may be found on the maps. It is situated on 
Coosa River, in Talladega County, Alabama, and about 
33° 30’ N. Lat. At this place the cacique, with a 
retinue of one thousand Indians, wearing plumes of 
feathers and rich mantles of furs, came out to meet thie 
Spaniards. ‘The strangers were invited into the town, 
which consisted of about five hundred houses; and the 
chief not only treated them with affectionate kindness, 
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but exhorted them to settle themselves in the neighbor- 
hood. As some excuse for his indiscretion, we may 
remark that no Spaniards had ever visited his country 
before, and he was not acquainted with them even by 
reputation. This cacique advised the Christians to 
betake themselves to agriculture, assuring them that 
they would find the land productive and easily culti- 
vated. But as De Soto’s tastes were mineralogical 
rather than agricultural, he excused himself for the 
present, by remarking that it was necessary for him to 
take a view of the whole country, before he selected 
any particular spot as the place of his permanent abode. 
Nevertheless he expressed all the gratitude which the ` 
chief of Coosa’s good opinion of the Spaniards deserved: 
and Herrera tells us that he remained at this place 
twelve days, “more to oblige the. cacique than on any ; 
other account.” d 
Five days after he left Coosa, De Soto arrived at the $ 
town of Talisse, which was situated on the frontier of - 
the province governed by the great chief Tuscaluza.’ 
This town was placed on the bank of a very rapid 
stream, and it is presumed to be the. Talisse of the maps. 
which lies at the elbow of Talapoosa River. Here he 
was met. by a son of Tuscaluza, who, although but 
eighteen years of age, was so tall that no Spaniard’s 
head reached above his breast. This extraordinary. 
youth came to bear his father’s “greetings to De Soto, 
to whom this powerful chieftain offered his friendship - 
and services, with, an invitation for the Spaniards to 
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visit his capital town. De Soto gladly accepted these 
friendly overtures, and with the chief's son for his guide, 
he began his march toward ‘Tuscaluza’s place of resi- 
dence. When he came within six miles of the capital, 
he found that the cacique had come out to meet him. 
Some arrangements had evidently been ordered by 
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Tuscaluza to make an impression on the minds or 
imaginations of the Christians. He had taken a position 
on the brow of a hill, which commanded an extensive 
view of a fertile and beautiful country. He was seated 
on a throne, or chair of state; for it appears that the 
symbolic seat of Royalty was in use among the Indian 
mra of that period. One hundred warriors richly 
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attired, and having their head-dresses decorated with 
gayly-colored plumes, stood around the majestic chief- 
tain; and on his right hand appeared his standard- 
bearer, who bore aloft a banner composed of dressed 
deerskin, stretched out to the size of a buckler, and 
supported on the point of a lance. This was the 
only military standard that the Spaniards ever saw in. 
the country. It was square in form, and the device, (if 
so it may be called,) consisted of blue stripes on a bright 
yellow ground. . | | 

But the appearance of the chief himself soon absorbed 
all the attention of the Castilians. He was still taller 
than his son; and so perfectly formed, that the Spaniards 
believed it impossible for :any human figure. to be. more 
symmetrical., He was about, forty years of, age. , His 
countenance, although the expression was haughty and 
somewhat ferocious, was so exceedingly handsome as to 
make the beholder overlook those repulsive peculiarities. 
‘Tuscaluza took no notice of De Soto’s officers, who first 
approached him; but when the governor himself drew 
near, to the throne, the cacique arose; and advanced. a 
few paces to receive him. His salutation was courteous, 
but sufficiently dignified, and his behavior to the Spaun- 
jards was obviously more patronizing than deferential. 
Such was the renowned chief whose memory is pre- 
served in the nomenclature of one of the principal rivers, 
and one of the most prosperous towns, of Alabama.* 
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* Tuscaloosa, Ala., was formerly the capital of the State. It is 
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` The gigantic cacique conducted the Spaniards to his 
village. ‘The governor, in the meanwhile, had pre- 
sented to Tuscaluza a scarlet robe embroidered with 


gold, which the chief continued to wear while he | 


remained in company with the Spaniards. He was 
mouited on a baggage-horse of uncommon size and 
strength, and when he sat'in the saddle, his feet were 
scarcely a span from the ground.* 

': One of the most remarkable circumstances connected 
with the history of the Spanish discoverers of America, 
is their ill-fortune or bad management’ in provoking the 
hostility of the natives in every part of the country 
which they visited. The Americans were always pre- 
disposed to befriend them; the unbidden guests were 
always well received when they first applied for the rites 
of hospitality ; but they never failed to make themselves 
irksome and detestable to their hosts. The proximate 
cause of this disastrous effect was the mistake of the 
Spaniards in claiming rights to which they had no real 
pretensions. They should have known that foreigners 
can have no rights in any country except those which 
are conceded to them by the natives of the soil; they 
have no right to breathe the air or to tread on the earth, 
without the permission or consent of the natural inhabit- 
ants. The Spaniards came ‘to America, believing, or 


situated on the left bank of Tuscaloosa or Black Warrior River, at 
the head of steamboat navigation. 
* Herrera, Hist. Ind., Dec.’ iv., Lib. vii., Cap. 4. 
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affecting to believe, that they were the true proprietors 
of the ground. This ownership they did not pretend to 
- have acquired by purchase, or even by conquest, but by 
inheritance: tracing their title up to St. Peter, who 
probably lived and died without ever mmpecting that he 
was an extensive landed proprietor. 
Our hero, Ferdinand de Soto, was undoubtedly one 
of the wisest, as well as one of the bravest of conquer- 
rs; yet, in his Floridan expedition, he constantly ex- 
posed himself to inconvenience and danger by adopting 
the common error of his countrymen. He might have 
explored the whole country with comparatively little 
risk, trouble, or delay, if he could only have forgotten 
that the heirs and assigns of St. Peter had legally 
authorized and empowered him to play the tyrant. No 
doubt the cacique, Tuscaluza, was greatly surprised, and 
not very well pleased, to find his visitors gradually 
assuming a control over his subjects, and finally claim- 
ing aright to direct his own movements. It is true 
that De Soto managed these bold acts of usurpation 
with some address. He gave the chief a Spanish body- 
guard on pretense of doing him honor; but this trans- 
parent device did not deceive the Indian warrior, who 
was no less crafty than the governor himself. Though 
well aware that he had become a prisoner in his. own 
land, Tuscaluza vied in dissimulation with the Spaniard. 
The most’ acute observer could discover no sign of dis- 
satisfaction in his behavior; and yet we may suppose 
that he was anxiously waiting for some opportunity to 
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recover his liberty, and to take vengeance on his treach- 
erous guests. 

While the Indians and Spaniards were living together 
with all the external appearance of a friendly feeling 
on both sides, one of the Christians went in search of a 
fugitive female slave, who was supposed to be concealed 
somewhere in the neighborhood. Whether or not this 
man succeeded in finding his slave is not known, as‘he 
never returned to give any information on the subject. 
De Soto made use of this incident as a pretense for 
keeping the caicque in closer custody, until the missing 
Spaniard should be forthcoming. Tuscaluza, when re- 
quired to produce the lost soldier, answered haughtily: 
‘The man was not left in my charge, and I am not re- 
sponsible for his safety. If he has been killed by any 
of my people, he must have been detected in some act 
which deserved such punishment. At all events, I do 
not know where he is, and shall not trouble myself to ` 
inquire.” 

After. reposing himself for a few days, the governor 
prepared for a resumption of his march. He sent for- 
ward three discreet men to examine a town called Ma- 
villa, or Maubilla, the cacique of which was tributary to 
Tuscaluza.. This town is hypothetically identified with 
Mobile, the present commercial metropolis of Alabama. 
The spies who had .been sent by.the governor returned 
with the information that Mavilla was a fortified town, `’ 
and that it was superior in: its means of defense to any 
other place they had seen in the country. ‘This account 
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stimulated the governor’s desire to obtain possession of 
the town, and he began his march thither without delay 
The vanguard, consisting of one hundred and fifty foot- 
soldiers and eighty horsemen, was conducted by De Soto 
himself, who, as we have previously remarked, always 
took the lead on occasions of extraordinary danger. He 
was accompanied by Tuscaluza, whose tranquil deport- 
ment and affability to the Spaniards left them in no 
doubt of his amicable purposes. While on the way to’ 
Mavilla, the chief dispatched several of his Indian at- 
tendants with directions for the tributary cacique of 
that town to provide a grand- entertainment for the 
strangers. This was his verbal message; but he sent 
some token by the same messengers which made the 
subordinate chief acquainted with his real wishes; in 
conformity with which the warriors were assembled, 
arms were collected, and all necessary preparations were 
made to rescue Tuscaluza from the hands of his faithless 
guests. w s toa 

When the Spaniards came near Mavilla, the bustle of 
preparation which they observed excited their apprehen- 
sions of mischief, while the apparent strength of the 
fortifications filled. them with!astonishment. The place 
seemed to have been designed ‘expressly for a fortress ; 
and indeed every house in it was a separate fort. The 
houses were different in form and construction from any 
which the Spaniards had seen in America. ‘They were 
much larger than the ordinary dwellings of the Indians, 
and were set upon posts, which made them somewhat 
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‘difficult of access. Every house was enclosed by pickets; 
and was large enough to contain from five hundred to 
a thousand persons. ‘The town comprised about eighty 
of these buildings ; all of which, at the time of De Soto’s 
arrival, appeared to be well filled with Indian warriors. 
The whole place was surrounded by a strong wall made 
of a double row of large posts or piles, deeply set in the 
ground, and interlaced with stout vines or flexible poles. 
This substantial wicker-work was plastered over with 
clay, which had become hardened by exposure to the 
sun and air; and the barricade was a sufficient defense 
against a flight of arrows or any assault of Indian war- 
fare. The natives, therefore, considered this fort as 
impregnable. ‘The wall was perforated with a sufficient 
number of small port-holes, through which the besieged 
could discharge their arrows at an approaching enemy. 
As De Soto drew near, however, no hostile purpose 
was manifested by the townsmen. On the contrary, he 
was met by a procession which appeared to be altogether 
pacific. The gates were thrown open, and forth came 
a bevy of young damsels, who welcomed the strangers 
with songs and dances. Next came a body of warriors 
fantastically plumed and painted, whose only object 
seemed to be to give the Spaniards a flattering reception. 
‘The governor and Tuscaluza entered the gate side by 
side, on horseback, and the Spanish officers and soldiers 
followed, the Indians all the time treating them with 
every appearance of respect and good-will. When the 
Christians were conducted to the quarters which had been 
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provided for them, Tuscaluza informed De Soto that he 
wished to retire for a short time to converse with his 
people,.and to prepare suitable accommodations for the 
remainder of the army. ‘To this request the governor 
could not make any: reasonable: objection, though he 
‘Was suspicious of ‘Tuzcaluza’s designs, and was con- 
vinced, perhaps, that he had no good title to the ca- 
cique’s favor or forbearance. 
Tuscaluza entered a house where many of his chiefs 
were assembled; and in'the mean time De Soto ordered 
breakfast to be prepared for. himself and the chief, as 
they always took their meals at the same table. When 
the repast was ready, De Soto sent his principal inter- 
preter, Juan Ortiz, to apprise the cacique that the 
governor desired his company. This finesse did not 
answer the purpose; for it seemed that the cacique was 
more solicitous about his liberty than his breakfast. 
The message was several times repeated; and at last, a 
Spanish officer who accompanied Juan Ortiz, imperiously 
ordered the cacique to come forth. An Indian warrior 
now sprung out of the house into which Tuscaluza had 
retired, and angrily exclaimed: “What would these 
unmannerly people have with my chief? Down with 
the villains! We can endure their insolence no longer.”” 
As soon as this Indian had spoken, one of his country- 
men placed a bow and arrow in his hands; and he was 
about to use them, as it seemed, when Balthasar de 
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Gallegos killed him with a single blow of his cutlass. 
A young Indian warrior immediately attacked Galle- 
gos, using his bow instead of a club, and with this 
weapon he gave Gallegos a serious wound in the head. 
The wounded cavalier, however, succeeded in dispatch- 
ing his antagonist. ‘This was the commencement of the 
great battle of Mauvilla, which will be detailed in the 
next chapter; and which was, undoubtedly, the most 
sanguinary engagement . that ever took place between 
the Spaniards and North American Indians. 
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CHAPTER XXXIV. 


DE SOTO IN ALABAMA—THE GREAT BATTLE OF MAUVILLA—THE 
SPANIARDS ARE DRIVEN ‘OUT OF THE TOWN—UNRIVALED 
' BOWMEN—DE SOTO RALLIES HIS TROOPS—THEY ATTACK THE 
INDIAN ENTRENCHMENTS—DE SOTO HANDLES THE AXE—THE 
SPANIARDS RE-ENTER THE TOWN—-HORRIBLE SLAUGHTER— 
A THOUSAND WOMEN BURNED TO DEATH—DE SOTO ATTACKS 
THE GIANT CHIEF TUSCALUZA—THE COMBAT PREVENTED— 
DE SOTO IS SEVERELY WOUNDED—DEATH OF. TUSCALUZA— 

_ IRREPARABLE LOSSES OF THE SPANIARDS—THE TOWN DE- 
POPULATED—DE SOTO PROCEEDS TO CHICASAW—HIS TROU- 
BLES ON THE WAY—HE FIXES HIS WINTER-QUARTERS— 
THE SPANIARDS BECOME PEACEABLE—EXPLANATION OF THAT 
CIRCUMSTANCE. [A. D. 1541.] 


At the end of the last chapter, we gave some account 
of the commencement of one of the most important 
and disastrous battles ever fought: by the Spaniards in 
America.’ Before we proceed with the relation, it is 
proper to remind the reader that all our knowledge of 
this affair is derived from the reports of the Spaniards 
and their Portuguese allies. If the Indians could have 
left their version of the story on record, it is possible 
that the facts would have been somewhat differently 
represented. But the ex parte testimony before us 
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clearly proves that, in this case, De Soto and his com- 
pany were the aggressors—as.they usually were in their 
disagreements with the Indians. To pass over De Soto’s 
ungrateful and unjust treatment of his generous host, 
Tuscaluza, we find that the immediate cause of the 
rupture was the rash act of Balthasar de Gallegos, who 
killed one of Tuscaluza’s warriors, merely because he 
was suspected of an intention to attack the Spaniards 
All the accounts agree in this particular; but the Por- 
tuguese Gentleman’s recital of the circumstance makes 
us suspect that the only provocation which the Indian 
warrior gave was the verbal rebuke, (and a very proper 
one it was,) which he administered to De Soto’s mes- 
sengers for their insolent behavior to his cacique.* — 

It is admitted, on all hands, that the Spaniards struck 
the first blow and drew the first blood. As soon as the 
blood-thirsty ruffian Gallegos had begun the affray in 
the manner described, the people of Mauvilla, seeing two 
of their countrymen slaughtered in the street, rushed 
forth from their' habitations and commenced a general 
assault on the Spaniards.’ Governor De Soto and his 
men were compelled to retire with considerable expedi- 
tion; but on their way to the gates, several of them 
were killed or badly wounded; and the governor himself 
was knocked down several times, either by the pressure 
of the crowd or the tremendous blows of the Indian 
clubs.t| He recovered his feet, however, and after 
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fighting his way through a dense throng of infuriated 
Indians, he reached the gate, closely followed by his 
officers and soldiers. It is a remarkable circumstance 
that so many of them escaped; and it is scarcely possible 
that this could have happened if the Indians had been 
disposed, at that time, to wage a war of extermination. 
The horses had been left tied outside of the gates, and 
De Soto’s first object now was to save these animals 
from destruction, as the Indians had already begun to 
_ shoot them with their arrows. Some of the Spaniards 
hastily untied their beasts, mounted them, and scoured 
away over the plain, to escape from the volleys of arrows 
which were shot from the perforated walls. Some 
merely cut the reins of their horses, and permitted the 
animals to escape without riders. In the meanwhile, a 
strong body of Indians sallied out and took possession 
of the baggage which was piled up on the plain. ‘This 
they conveyed inside of the walls, and it was irretrieva- 
bly lost. But De Soto soon rallied’ his men, and ad- 
vanced in good order to attack the fortress. To-avoid 
the charge of cavalry, the Indians retired behind their 
barricade; and, as the Spaniards drew. near, they were 
exposed to an incessant discharge of arrows and stones, 
which did considerable execution. | 

It is a notable fact that the bows and arrows used by 
the warriors of Alabama, were scarcely less effective 
than the muskets of the Spaniards, All the vaunted 
achievements of European archery, including those com- 
memorated in the annals of Sherwood Forests shrink 
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from comparison with the feats of these American bow- 
men, whose shafts penetrated through the best work- 
manship of the Spanish armorer. The bows used by the 
Indians of Alabama must have been extremely heavy 
and correspondingly powerful; for, in close combat, they 
answered the purpose of clubs; and a blow from one of 
them could inflict a serious wound on a head protected 
by a brazen helmet.* The arrows adapted to these 
bows were made of. reeds hardened in the fire, and 


pointed with flints, ground or cut into the shape of dag- _ 


gers. As we have said above, the armor of the Spaniards 
was no defense against these weapons. De Soto saw 
his men falling around him with a rapidity which would 
soon have extirpated the whole army, while the enemy 
remained intact in their secure position behind the wall 
of their town. The Spanish commander saw that if he 
continued this mode of conflict, certain ruin would be 
the result. To retreat would be inglorious, and the 
consequences would be fatal to the success of his expe- 
dition; for if the Indians once gained a decided advan- 
tage over the Spaniards, the prestige which had made 
the latter constantly victorious would be at an end. 
The natives had been made to believe that the Christians 
were invincible; should: they once discover their mis- 
take, their active enmity would soon drive the invaders 
out of the country. 

It does not appear that De Soto ever thought of 
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retreat, however superior his enemies might be in 
numbers or position. In the assault on. Mauvilla, he saw 
that the only chance of success was to take the fortress 
by storm. ‘The wooden wall must be cut down; but 
who among all his troops was bold enough to undertake 
this dangerous task? It was a peculiarity of De Soto 
to wave the prerogative of the- commander, and take 


the most hazardous services on himself. He now dis-. ~ 


mounted from his charger, snatched up an axe, and 
_ advanced toward the barricade. His camp-master, Luis 
de Moscoso, and two or three other brave soldiers, per- 
ceived. their general’s design; and followed his example. 
The blows of the axes on the wood-work now sounded 
above the din of battle, while the Indians, from the top 
of the wall, poured down a torrent of stones and pieces 
of timber on the heads of the daring operators. Two 


of them were crushed to the earth; and all the rest, 
except De Soto and Moscoso, were too much injured 
to continue the labor, wherefore De Soto ordered them 
to retire. The two cavaliers plied their axes with 
redoubled activity, regardless of the ponderous objects 
which continually descended on their battered helmets, 
Sorely bruised and fatigued as they were, they perse- 
vered in their toil until a wide breach was opened for 
the admission of the cavalry. They then mounted 
their horses and prepared to enter the town. The 
troopers spurred their. steeds over the ruins of the wail. 
and the bodies of many Indians who had been shot’ 
= down while endeavoring to repair the breach. ‘The 
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horsemen, who were —_— irresistible in combat with 
the Indians, speedily cut a passage through the enemy. 
‘The infantry followed immediately; and within a few 
. minutes all the Spaniards were inside of the barricade. 
The Indians now took refuge in the houses, and from 
thence poured incessant showers of arrows on the Chris- 
tians. ‘These discharges killed many of the soldiers and 
a considerable number of horses ; _but, to dislodge their _ 
assailants, the Spaniards set fire to the buildings, which, © 
being composed of reeds and other combustible material, 
burnt with frightful rapidity. One large house con- 
tained more than a thousand . women, all of whom 

perished in the flames. s 

The village now presented an indescribable scene of 
horror. The heat of the burning houses scorched the 
combatants as they contended in the narrow streets. 
Some were suffocated by the smoke, and others, being 
surrounded by flames and unable to escape, were roasted 
to death. Some of the most resolute native warriors, ` 
with Tuscaluza himself at their head, were collected in 
the market-place, where they continued to fight des- ` 
perately, while thousands of their countrymen were 
burning to death in the surrounding houses. Ferdinand 
de Soto, . with a party of;.horsemen!’. charged ‘these 
patriots, who firmly maintained their ‘position, though 
the Indians in general were accustomed to fly at the 
sight of the cavalry. Tuscaluza: and De Soto both. 
pressed forward, inspired by mutual animosity and a 
feeling of military rivalship, for each was the most 
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renowned warrior of his nation. The gigantic form of 
the cacique was seen forcing a passage through the 
crowd of combatants which surrounded. him; but his 
noble chiefs threw themselves before him as if desirous 
of sacrificing themselves in his defense. Several of 
these brave men, in rapid succession, were pierced by 
De Soto’s lance, and the weapon was .now pointed at 
the breast of Tuscaluza, who raised a war-club which 
Alcides himself might have condescended to wield, and 
was about to strike a blow before. whichy as it seemed, 
man and horse both must have been prostrated. But 
the arm of the chief was, stayed, and the vengeful 
expression of his countenance was changed to -some- 
thing like a glance of pity. De Soto at that moment 
had been severely wounded by an arrow which pierced 
his side, and the cacique, supposing him to be disabled, 
was too chivalric to expend his almost superhuman 
strength on an enemy who appeared to have lost the 
power of resistance. De Soto soon recovered from the 
shock; and, though very badly hurt, he endeavored to 
conceal his mischance from his followers, fearful that it. 
might discourage them. He fought for hours afterward 
with undiminished resolution, the native energies of: his 
soul counteracting his bodily weakness; and only w hen 
the battle was ended did he become conscious that his 
wound required’ attention. ‘The . fight, which com- 
_ menced before breakfast, continued until four o’clock in 
the afternoon. ‘The Indians, all the time, fought des- 
perately, showing a determination to perish’ rather than 
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yield. Many of them discharged their arrows at the 
Spaniards from the tops of the burning ‘houses, regard- 
less of their own doom, while intent on annoying their 
enemies, until the roofs gave way and carried them 
down among the blazing ruins. 3 

Thus far the battle had been fought only by that 
moiety of the Spanish army which composed the van- 
guard; the remainder of the troops having not yet 
arrived. Of the two hundred and fifty men who were 
with De Soto, forty-two had been killed, and all the 
rest were wounded with more or less severity. Exhausted 
by fatigue and fainting with heat and thirst, the Span- 
iards were now almost at the mercy of the Indians, who 
being certain of victory, seemed inclined to save the 
remainder of their foemen alive. But at this moment 
` the main body of the army entered the town, and turned 
the tide of battle against the natives. ‘The fresh cavalry 
rushed among the Indians, hewing them down with 
their swords and piercing them with their lances, until 
a rampart of dead bodies checked the progress of the 
horses and afforded some protection to the survivors. 
Many Indian women now ran out of the houses and 
joined in the conflict, snatching up the weapons of 
the slain; and.employing them effectively against the 


Christians, not a few of whom were either killed or 


wounded by these Amazonian combatants. ‘The havoc 
among the Indians was almost incredible. ‘The ground 
was covered with their dead, and an unknown number 
a the burning habitations. Among the latter 
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were many women and children. None of the inhabit- 
ants of Mauvilla escaped; for, like the Spartans at 
Thermopylæ, they had dedicated their lives to the ser- 
vice of their country; and when they ceased to hope for 
victory, they triumphed in a glorious death. ` 

The loss of the Spaniards in this battle, according to 
their own admission, was eighty men and forty-two 
horses.' The loss of the latter appeared to cause more 
affliction among the surviving adventurers than the death 
of their human companions; for, as Herrera truly says. 
“in the horses consisted their strength.” Without these 
animals, the Spaniards, except by accident, would never 
have obtained any advantage in battle over the North 
‘American Indians; for the latter were fully their equals 
in courage and all other soldier-like qualities. ‘The 
Indians had no' means of resistinga: charge of cavalry in 
an open field, and hence they were generally unsuc- 
cessful when their Spanish antagonists could make use 
of their horses. 

It appears from the record that De Soto was com- 
pletely victorious in the battle of Mauvilla; and yet he 
might have said, in the language of another celebrated 
commander: “ Give me one more victory like this, and 
Iam ruined!” Besides the large: number of men and 
horses slain in the contest, many others. were | badly 
wounded and disabled. Scarcely one of the Spaniards 
escaped uninjured; and, to aggravate their misfortunes, 
their surgical instruments, medicines, &c., had been 
destroyed by the Indians. Nearly all the baggage had 
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been burned during the voinnin of the village, and 
the troops were therefore left without necessary clothing 
This was a serious calamity, in view of the approaching 
winter; but many of the soldiers chiefly lamented the 
loss of their plunder, for all the valuable pearls, which 
they had accumulated during their long march from 
‘Apalache, were destroyed in the fire. Even this loss, 
distressing as it was, did not end the catalogue of their 
afflictions ; for all the apparatus used in the performance 
of mass—the priestly vestments, chalices, candlesticks, 
bells, missals, and decorations of the altar——had been 
defaced, mutilated, or quite demolished by the sacrile- 
gious pagans. And thus were the unhappy Spaniards 
left almost destitute of the means and appliances which 
were necessary for their corporeal and spiritual comfort ; 
but possibly they were supported in all this adversity, 
by the consolatory reflection that they fought and suf- 
fered in behalf of their Holy Church, and that they 
had succeeded in eee ra of her infidel 
enemies.” : 

The loss of the Indians in this battle, and in the con- 
flagration of the town, probably did not exceed two 
thousand five hundred, half of whom were women and 
children. - This is the number given by the Portuguese 
narrator, who appears to have been the best arithme- 
tician in the army. Garcilasso, with his customary 
exaggeration, says that three thousand Indians were 
killed in battle, and four thousand more perished in the 
flames. Tuscaluza was one of the last of the survivors; 
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he fought to the last with all the energy of despair, 
forcing his way into the thickest of the battle, and 
sweeping all before him’ with his tremendous club. 
Several times De Soto spurred his horse toward the 
chief, but as often did the Indian warriors throw them- 
selves in the way. At last, Tuscaluza found himself 
almost alone; perceiving that all was lost, he rushed 
into one of the burning buildings, and was almost 
instantly buried under the falling timbers.. He chose 
this mode of dying to prevent his dead body from falling 
into the hands of the victors, supposing, perhaps, that 
the Spaniards, as well as the Indians, were accustomed 
to scalp their enemies. He resolved that his scalp 
should never be exhibited as a trophy. The corpse of 
his son. was found among the other dead bodies in the 
market-place. 

De Soto, after the battle of Mauvilla, was obliged to 
remain in the neighborhood of that place for almost a 
month before his men had sufficiently recovered from 
their wounds to be prepared for another march.* On 
the eighteenth day of November, De Soto left the 
ruined town, the scene of his calamitous victory, and 
proceeded almost due northward for five days, when he 
arrived at “a deep and wide river,” supposed by Dr. 
Monette to have been the Tombigbee. This stream, 
however, does not cross the line which the Spaniards 
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iards remained at Mauvilla only two weeks. 
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must have traveled, if they proceeded from Mauvilla 
directly toward the north. They crossed the river, after 
much hard fighting with a large body of Indians, who 
disputed the passage for twelve days. The river was 





DE SOTO CROSSING THE TOMBIGBEE RIVER. 


crossed at last, in several large boats, which were built 
privately in the woods, and afterward transported on 
rollers to the water. This passage was effected, says 
-= Dr. Monette, in Marengo County, Alabama, not far from 
Chicasaw Creek.’ To protect his men while they were 
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crossing in the boats, De Soto caused trenches to be dug 
near the bank of the river, and in these trenches lay 
concealed a suitable number of crossbowmen and mus- 
keteers, who fired on the Indians when they came too 
near. In spite of this precaution, nearly all the Span- 
lards were wounded by the arrows of the enemy before 
they reached the opposite bank. “ One of these arrows,” 
says Herrera, ‘‘ pierced both of the blade-bones of a horse, 
and came out several inches on the further side.”* This, 
as the historian truly remarks, “ was an astonishing shot.” 

After the river was crossed, a march of ten days brought 
the Spaniards to the village of Chickasaw, in Yalobusha 
Valley. In this fertile and beautiful country De Soto 
determined to fix his winter-quarters. ‘His men, with 
the assistance of the Indian prisoners, or slaves, began 
to make clothes of skins; and yet they were so badly 
provided with winter garments that they suffered ex- 
ceedingly during the cold weather. The town of Chica- 
saw consisted of about twenty houses. The Span- 
iards did not feel themselves able, at that time, to 
turn the natives out of their dwellings, and take pos- 
session thereof in the name of the King of Spain and 
by the authority of the Sovereign Pontiff. For want of 
better accommodations, therefore, they were obliged to 
encamp in a field, where they built huts in the Indian 
style of architecture, and thatched them with straw. Here 
they remained at peace with the natives for two months, 
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which Herrera mentions as a very remarkable cireum- 
stance; but it appears to us that their recent experience 
in warfare was well calculated to give them some relish 
for the blessings of a tranquil life. Besides, we must 
consider that all their exertions were now necessary 
to preserve. them from the horrors of freezing and 
starvation. | | 
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CHAPTER XXXV. 


DE SOTO IN MISSISSIPPI—HE IS IN DANGER OF ASSASSINATION— 
HIS OBSTINACY AND DESPERATION— HE CAUSES FOUR 
SPANIARDS TO BE EXECUTED-——SEVERE PUNISHMENT -OF 

| THEFT—THE SPANISH CAMP IS ATTACKED BY THE INDIANS— 
TERRIBLE CONFLAGRATION—SPANIARDS BURNED TO DEATH— 
AWFUL FATE OF A SPANISH WOMAN—WRETCHED CONDITION 
OF THE CHRISTIANS—REMOVAL OF THE CAMP—-MARCH TO 
ALIBAMO—DUEL BETWEEN A SPANIARD AND AN INDIAN— 
MARCH THROUGH A GREAT WILDERNESS—DISCOVERY OF THE 
MISSISSIPPI RIVER—ITS APPEARANCE IN THE TIME OF DE 
soro. [a. D. 1541.] 


In their winter-quarters, De Soto’s troops were dis- 
contented and almost mutinous. They now regarded 
the expedition as a total failure, and they were angry 
with their leader because. he would’ not abandon the 
country before the commencement of the cold weather. 
Before the battle of Mauvilla, De Soto had been march- 
ing southward, with the expectation of meeting his ships 
at the port of Achusi, which was situated on some part 
of Pensacola Bay. His disaster at Mauvilla changed his 
intentions; for, after his dearly bought victory, we find 
him proceeding once more toward the north. This cir- 
cumstance is not very satisfactorily explained. The 
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battle of Mauvilla and the complete destruction of his 
baggage, had left his troops wounded, disheartened, and 
destitute of food and clothing at the commencement of 
winter. He expected that his ships would bring fresh 
supplies from Havana, and he was very near the port 
where, at that very time, the vessels were probably 
lying. But at this juncture he changes his course, and 
marches back into the country. ‘This looked like an act 
of suicidal desperation ; it was the act of a man who is 
conscious ‘that he is’ engaged in the last struggle with 
‘his destiny. De Soto had risked his whole fortune and 
much of his reputation in this enterprise; to him it was 
worse than death to realize the total wreck of his hopes. 
He could not reconcile himself to poverty and disgrace, 
after indulging himself for so long a time in the dreams 
of affluence and glory. 

He saw that his followers were completely discouraged 
by their last -battle and its terrible consequences. ‘He 
knew that they would desert him at the first: 6pportu- 
nity: “If he conducted them to the Bay of Pensacola, ‘äs 
‘he had ‘lately intended, they could easily ' obtain a’ safe 
passage to Mexico, or to the Islands, and’so: leave him 
-blasted in fortune and reputation. Hence, in’ defiance 
of their wishes’ and demands, he resolved to turn back, 
to plunge ‘them into new difficulties, to cut off every 
means of escape, and to make them as.desperate as him- 
self. His own iron will was opposed to the wishes of 
all his companions; among whom there were many who 
felt themselves aggrieved and insulted when subjected 
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to any control; and all of them were men who were 
ready to shed human blood on the slightest provocation. 
Moreover, there were men in De Soto’s company who 
had private and particular motives for hating their com- 
mander. Offenses of a grave nature were often punished 
by him with great: severity, and several of his associates 
in this expedition had experienced the effects of his 
rigorous discipline. Considering all these circumstances, 
we cannot doubt that De Soto was in some danger of 
assassination, at a time when his death would have left 
his companions -at liberty to follow their own inclina- 
tions. We are told that many of his people were dis- 
posed to be mutinous, that the feeling of dissatisfaction 
among them was universal, and: that they: ascribed all 
their misfortunes ‘to the obstinacy and selfish ambition 
of their captain. We are informed, likewise, that De 
Soto himself was suspicious of secret’ machinations 
among his fellow-adventurers, as he did not scruple to 
use some espionage in order to make himself acquainted 
with their designs. To this subject it will be necessary. 
for us to refer once more in the sequel. 

We left the Spaniards encamped at Chicasaw, where, 
as all their tents had been destroyed, they were obliged 
to build themselves houses in the Indian fashion.. For 
awhile the consciousness of their own weakness made 
them pacific; but, the habit of rapine and violence had 
been indulged too long to be easily corrected. Four of 
the soldiers made a stealthy excursion to a neighboring 
Indian village, where they committed some robberies. 
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The cacique made his complaint to the governor, who 
ordered the offenders to be arrested, and’ having suffi- 
cient proof of their guilt, he condemned them all to be 
beheaded.* It appears from this incident, that De 
Soto was nicely discriminative in his administration of 
justice. His men had often robbed the natives without 
being held accountable for their acts; but in such cases, 
we suppose, the robberies were justified by the usages . 
of war. In this instance, the robbers had stolen away 
from the camp and perpetrated the deed without any. 
official sanction. Hence the severity of their punish- 
ment. Several Indians who attempted to steal _pro- 
visions from the Spaniards were caught in flagrante ` 
delicto. Some of these were shot, and others had their 
hands cut off, by De Soto’s order. But while De Soto | 
was using the sword of Themis so effectively, he occa- 
sionally allowed the bandage of the goddess to fall over 
his eyes. Gallegos was permitted to capture Indians to 
be used as slaves, and foraging parties were sent out to 
despoil the cornfields on which the natives depended for 
subsistence. These abuses soon brought on the crisis, 
as they never failed to do in any similar case. The 
forbearance of the people of Chicasaw being exhausted, 
they determined, at all hazards, to expel the intruders 
from their neighborhood. For some time, they 
harassed the Spaniards with feigned attacks. Fre- 
quently, in the dead of night, the yells of the savages 
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were heard around the camp, the Castilians started from 
their slumbers and seized their arms, expecting to come 
. in immediate conflict with their ferocious enemies; but 
soon the noise died away, and nought was. heard but 
the shriek of the night-owl in the forests. ‘These 
alarms were often repeated; such being the cunning 
device of the enemy to ‘put the Christians off their 
guard, so that they might be unprepared for defense 
when it should please the Indians to attack them in 
earnest. At length, on a cold and stormy night in Feb- 
ruary, the Indians surrounded the camp, sounded their 
conchs, and filled the air as usual with their hideous 
war-whoops. ‘The Spaniards, though they suspected 
that this was only a repetition of the feint which had so 
often deceived them, sprung from their couches and 
awaited the event with very little apprehension, for 
they deemed it impossible for the Indians to break 
through their fortifications. Nevertheless, the Chicasaw 
militia were acquainted with some stratagems of war 
which astonished the Spanish regulars. Though: the 
camp was surrounded by a strong and impenetrable 
barricade, which prevented any near approach to the ` 
houses, the Spaniards, on this memorable night, dis- 
covered, to ‘their great surprise and consternation, that 
their dwellings were all on fire. ‘The Indians had con- 
trived to set the roofs in a blaze by shooting arrows 
charged with lighted combustibles, which quickly com- 
municated the flames to the straw-covering ‘of the huts. 
As the wind was very high, all the houses were soon 
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mvolved in the conflagration and some of the sick 
Spaniards were. burned to death before they could be 
removed. De Soto was soon ready for action, and led 
out a party of horsemen to drive away the Indians, 
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The only one of the natives who fell in this battle was 
killed by the governor’s own hand. Captain Andrew Vas- 
conceles behaved with great intrepidity on this occasion, 


and had the good fortune to save his commander’s life. 
29 
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While De Soto was pressing forward to attack an 
Indian warrior who was signalizing himself in the com- 
bat, the horse on which the governor was mounted 
stumbled in the snow, which was very deep. At the 
same moment the girth of the saddle broke; and De 
Soto was precipitated among the group of Indians, who 
assailed him furiously with their clubs as he lay, 
defenseless, on the ground. Vasconceles. came to his 
rescue, and kept the Indians at bay until De Soto 
mounted another horse. Although but a small number 
of cavalry had sallied out of the enclosure, they suc- 
ceeded in repelling the assailants, who were not very 
numerous. Indeed the battle itself was an affair of 
little importance, but the conflagration was a. still 
greater calamity than that of Mauvilla.. As the Span- 
iards did not believe in the reality of the attack until 
their houses were partly consumed, many of them were. 





taken too much by surprise to act with that presence of ™ 


mind which their preservation required. Numbers of 
them were naked, just as they had started out of their 
beds; and in that condition they escaped from their 
burning huts. Many of the horses, which had been 
brought out of the enclosure to assist in the dispersion 
of the Indians, took fright at the glare of the fire and 
ran away into the woods. Few of these were recovered; 
and it is probable that most of them were killed by the 
Indians, who, not knowing how to use these animals, 
always dispatched them when they fell into their hands. 
Fifty more horses were burned to death in the stables 
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All the camp equipments and provisions, and a con- 
siderable part of the clothing, were likewise consumed. 
The Portuguese narrator reports that a majority of the 
Spaniards thought of nothing but their own individual 
safety. De Soto, and twenty or thirty of his bravest 
men, were all who acted on the defensive. The rest 
either remained inactive or endeavored to escape into 
the forest. Nearly all the fugitives perished: some, 
who were almost in a state of nudity, were frozen to 
death; others were slaughtered by the Indians. In one 
way or another, forty Spaniards lost their lives. 
Among these were ten or twelve who were still dis- 
abled by the -wounds received at Mauvilla. They were 

burned to death in the huts, being too sick or weak to 
leave their beds. A Spanish woman, the only one who 
accompanied the army, perished in the same manner, 
She was the wife of a common soldier who had saved a 
few pearls by carrying them in his pockets; by this 
means he preserved his property when all the rest of the 
booty was destroyed at Mauvilla.. This man and his 
wife both escaped from their burning hut; but as the 
pearls were left behind, the woman returned to search 
for them and was overwhelmed in the blazing ruins. 
Some of the surviving Spaniards were so badly burnt, 
that for several weeks they were in extreme agony and- 
danger of death. The condition of the Christians after 
the conflagration was ineffably distressing. They were 
left without food, clothes or shelter; and, as the night 
was excessively cold, many..of them were preserved 
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from freezing only by the’ warmth’ of the expiring 
embers, which were all that remained of their recent’ 
habitations. The Portuguese Gentleman, who was one’ 
of the sufferers, says: “We spent the whole night with-: 
out sleep, for while we warmed one side we were freez- 
ing on the other.” ‘All their weapons were destroyed’ 
or made useless by the fire; and so wretched and help-’ 
less was their condition, that if the Indians had repeated 
their assault on the following night, the exterminatiom’ 
of the Spaniards would have been the most probable’ 
consequence.: ) 

When day dawned on the scene of calamity, those’ 
Spaniards who happened to -be clothed’ went to the’ 
neighboring woods in search of fuel, and large fires: 
were constantly kept burning. .The half-naked’ men} 
whose inventive genius was stimulated by necessity, 
contrived to weave mats of dried ivy, which they used 
as a substitute for clothing.* Thus, in their garniture’ 
of foliage, they bore a striking resemblance to Adam’ 
after his transgression; and, like him, they began to 
experience some of the inconveniences of a departure 
from a state of innocence. | 

Governor De Soto, with his distressed companions,’ 
removed, during the day which followed the awful night’ 
of the conflagration, to a deserted Indian town called 
Chicacolla, which was only one league from the location: 
of their late camp. . The‘site of this place, as well as” 


* Portuguese Narrative: Chap. xx. 
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that of Chicasaw, is presumed to. be in Yallabusha 
County, Mississippi. © We are compelled to admire the 
fortitude and energy exhibited by the Spaniards in that 
miserable condition to which they:were, now reduced. 
As soon as they had fortified themselves, as well as they 
could, in their new situation, they employed themselves 
with the greatest activity in manufacturing arms, clothes 
and other equipments. which. were necessary for their 
comfort and security. They erected forges, and made 
new weapons or retempered’ those, which had been 
damaged by the fire. The neighboring forest supplied 
them with ash saplings, of ‘which they formed handles 
or ‘staves for their lances. ,, Bucklers, saddles, and ` gar- 
ments for ‘the soldiers’ were- made’ of goatskins; and 
thus, in a short time, the whole army of Spaniards 
assumed an appearance very well-suited to the wild 
sylvan scenery, among which :they wandered like so 
many fauns or satyrs, disturbing the tranquillity of nature 
with their riotous and licentious conduct. 

. On -the -25th day of April; 1541, De Soto broke up 
his winter quarters, and once more began his march 
toward the north-west. On the evening of the same 
day, the Spaniards arrived at a strongly fortified Indian 
town, called, by Garcilasso and , Herrera, ‘Alibamo.* 
From this town Alabama River: took its name. It was 
situated on the eastern side of a deep and narrow river. 
with high banks, supposed by Dr. Monette to be the 
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* The Portuguese Gentleman calls this place Alimamu : Chap. xx 
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same stream which’ is now called Tallahatchee. ‘This 
Indian fort was constructed with no little military skill 
It was surrounded by a triple wall of: pickets with em- 
bankments of earth ; the enclosure forming a quadrangle. 
each side of which was about four hundred yards in 
length. De Soto informed his men that it was necessary 
to take this place, in order to intimidate the Indians, 
and to recover the credit which the Spaniards had lost 
by their terrible defeat at Chickesaw. ‘While the Span- 
iards approached the walls of the town, a party of Indian 
warriors sallied out, and ‘discharged a flight of arrows, 
which killed: six Christians: on the spot, and wounded 
some others. The Spanish horsemen closed on the 
enemy, drove them back into the gates, and . followed 
them into the enclosure, where great numbers of Indians 
fell beneath the swords and. lances of the cavalry. Fifteen 
Spaniards were killed in this skirmish. Finding that 
they could not defend the town, the surviving Indians 
crossed the river, and lay in ambush on the opposite 
bank, to assail the n when they a to 
pass over. 

_ A tall Indian warrior, who stayed without the wall. 
and appeared to have made up his mind to die for -his 
country, hailed a Spaniard named-Juan de Salinos, and 
challenged him to single combat. Salinos, though equal 
in size to the Indian, and having greatly the advantage 
of him in arms, refused ‘the invitation, probably on the 
plea that he was conscientiously opposed ‘to duelling. 
However, he hastily raised his musket to shoot the chal- 
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lenger, supposing him to be off his guard; but the 
Indian, whose quick eye, detected the movement, sent 
an arrow through the neck of the Spaniard, and both 
fell dead at the same moment. , 

The Portuguese -Gentleman declares that the whole 
army censured De Soto for his attack on this town before 
he knew the disposition of the people. It appears to 
us that the temper of De Soto had been much soured ‘ 
by disappointment and misfortune, and the recent advan- 
tage which the Indians had gained over him at Chica- 
saw had wounded his military pride, perhaps, and dis- 
posed him to be a vindictive and uncompromising 
enemy. w 

Soon after the battle of Alibamo, a pestilential fever 
appeared among the Spaniards. Many of them died 
suddenly, and putrefaction followed immediately after 
death, causing the bodies to become intolerably offensive. 
The Indian prisoners cured some of the afflicted by 
burning a certain herb, and giving them’a decoction of 
the ashes; but in spite of this alkaline remedy, fifteen 
or twenty Spaniards were victimized by the epidemic. 
' From Alibamo, the Christians proceeded westwardly 
for seven days through a wilderness, in which were many 
marshes and dense forests, abounding with wild beasts 
and reptiles. This gloomy and comfortless route had a 
very depressing effect on the spirits of the soldiers, who 
began to imagine that they were approaching the con- 
fines of the habitable world. At Jength they came to a 
-town called Chisca, which was seated on the margin of 
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the largest river which the Spaniards had seen since 

they landed in Florida. On this account, they called it 
the Rio Grande ; and well it deserved the name, for it 
was the father of American waters, the mighty Missis- 
sippi. De Soto and his fellow-adventurers were the 
first Europeans who ever gazed on that dark and im- 
petuous current to which so many of our western cities 
are indebted for their existence and their prosperity. 
Though many and great changes have taken place along 
its shores, the aspect of the river itself has undergone 
no variation since De Soto beheld it, three hundred 
years ago. The description of it given by its first 
European visitors corresponds exactly with its present 
appearance. It was represented by them as about a 
mile in width, flowing with a strong and rapid current, 
and carrying down large trees on its turbid and foaming 
waters. But, at that time, it rolled through an un- 
broken forest, inhabited only by the Indian’ hunters 
and the beasts which were the objects of thier pursuit. 
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CHAPTER XXXVI. 


DE SOTO APPROACHES ARKANSAS—HE CONTINUES TO MAKE 
ENEMIES—PASSAGE OF THE MISSISSIPPI—GREAT OBSTACLES 
SURMOUNTED—HE ENTERS THE’ TOWN OF CASQUIN—GRAND 
RELIGIOUS CEREMONIES—MIRACULOUS SHOWER—THE TRUTH 
OF THE STORY CONSIDERED—THE ‘SPANIARDS PROVE TO BE 
BAD TEACHERS OF CHRISTIANITY—MISBEHAVIOR OF THEIR 
PROSELYTES—STILL ANOTHER GOLD REGION—‘‘ALL IS NOT 

_ GOLD THAT GLITTERS '’—THE SPANIARDS MARCH ONWARD— 
HEROIC TRIBE OF INDIANS—WONDERFUL. EXPLOIT OF AN 
INDIAN WARRIOR—DEPARTURE OF THE SPANIARDS FROM 
TULLA—WAS IT A RETREAT? [A. D. 1541.] l 


THE hideous desert through which De Soto traveled 
during the seven days which immediately preceded his 
discovery of the Mississippi, is easily recognizable at the 
present time. The whole ground was covered with a 
dense forest and intersected by numerous streams; sup- 
posed to be the creeks and bayous of the Tallahatchy 
region. This section of the country was wholly unin- 
habited, probably on account of its insalubrious character. 
But when they came near the bank of the great river, 
they found a village which bore the name of Chisca, on. 
which they made a night attack, and took some pri- 
soners, among whom was the cacique’s mother. This 
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judicious measure was intended to compel the inhabit- 
ants to be friendly to the Christians. On the following 
morning, De Soto sent a messenger with offers of peace 
and restitution to the cacique, whose mansion was 
situated on a precipitous rock, which was almost inac- 
-cessible. The Indian magistrate, though he was old 
and sick, threatened to come down from his aerial habita- 
tion, and chastise the Spaniards for their lawless beha- 
vior; but his women and servants dissuaded him, and, 
after some parley he consented to furnish De Soto with. 
-a large quantity of Indian corn, as his mother’s ransom. 
After this transaction, the cacique professed to be recon- 
ciled to the Christians; but the latter soon received 
another lesson to convince them (if it had been possible 
for’ them to learn in the school of experience,) that 
they could not win the affections of an Indian chief as 
Theseus won the love of Hippolita, by injurious treat- 
ment. | 

The Spaniards consumed. twenty days in rejosing after 
the fatigues of their hard travel through the wilderness, 
and in searching for a suitable place to cross the Missis- 
sippi. The banks at Chisca were very steep, the’ cur- 
rent was rapid, and the river was more than half a 
league in breadth. These obstacles were formidable 
enough, per se; but, to increase De Soto’s embarras- 
ment, the opposite side of the river was thronged with 
canoes, manned with hostile Indians, supposed to be not 
less than six thousand in number. The Spaniards did 
not imagine that this aquatic spectacle was intended to 
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do them honor and to give them a friendly welcome. 
Some account of their behavior at Chisca had doubtless 
been transmitted across the river, and they might now 
safely calculate on having their passage obstinately dis- 
puted. However, De Soto, who was never discouraged 
by any appearance of difficulty or danger, began to 
make. such preparations as the passage of the river 
required. To evade the Indians posted on the western 
side of the river, he marched up the eastern bank: for 
four days, during which time he advanced but twelve 
leagues, his’ progress being much impeded by. the 
tangled forests which skirted the shore. While he was 
on this march,-De Soto received an amicable message 
from an Indian chief to whose territory the Spaniards 
were approaching. ‘This chief excused himself, on 
account of ill health, for not coming to visit the 
strangers, but promised to send them provisions; and he 
forwarded by his messengers several handsome robes,of 
fur for the governors use. De Soto returned a 
courteous answer, graciously accepting the chief’s pres- 
ents and’ his offers of service. But it was. discovered 
afterward that the cacique’s pacific disposition origi- 
nated in a desire to preserve his corn-fields from the 
depredations of these voracious strangers, who happened 
to arrive at the very time when the Indians were about 
to gather in their harvest. , 

- Having found a place which afforded some facilities 
for crossing the river, De Soto next turned his atten- 
tion to the construction of ferry-boats. He caused to 
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be built eight large scows, each of which would contain 
fifty.men and ten horses. .As his troops had been 
reduced by the wasting effects: of war and disease to 
half of their original number, we suppose that the eight 
boats could carry over all his men at one time; and this 
was an important’-object, as it would require all his 
force to effect a landing, in spite of the opposition of 
the Indians, on the other side of the river. The SCOWS 
or piraguas were furnished with sails and oars. When 
they were ready for service, the men and horses were 
embarked; many Indians in their canoes approaching 
near enough to watch the proceedings, in which they 
appeared to be deeply interested. Contrary to all ex- 
pectation, the natives permitted the Spaniards to cross 
the river and to disembark without any manifestation 
of hostility. Dr. Monette thinks that the place where 
De Soto ferried his troops over the Mississippi ‘must 
have been within thirty miles of Helena.* Mr. Theo- 
dore Irving believes that the crossing place was near 
the lowest Chicasaw Bluff, between the — 
and thirty-fifth parallels of latitude.. j 

When. the army. had ’,crossed, the’ o* ferry-boats were 
broken to pieces, as the nails and other iron which they 
contained would be required for other uses. Besides, 
it was desirable to keep them from falling into the hands 
of the Indians. After a journey of five days, through 





“Hist. of the- Discovery and Settlement of the Valley of = 
ewer :” Ch. iii. 5 
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a level and uninhabited country, the Spaniards descried 
a large Indian village, which contained more than four 
‘hundred dwellings. The name of this village was 
Casquin; its situation is supposed to have been on 
White River, about one hundred miles. above the junc- 
tion of that stream-with the Mississippi.. They were 
kindly supplied with provisions by the inhabitants of 
this -place, and after resting and refreshing themselves 
for two days, they proceeded toward the chief town of 
the’ province and residence of. the cacique, the site of 
which was on the same river, and about forty- miles 
from the village of Casquin. The country through 
which they now passed was beautifully variegated with 
hill and valley, meadow and woodland, and it was less 
alluvial than any spot they had seen since they left the 
highlands, east of the Tallahatchy. 

When De Soto came near to the principal town, the 
cacique, with a numerous retinue, came out, and gave 
the Christians a ceremonious welcome. He afterward 
conducted them into his town, and ‘quartered them 
commodiously in several large houses, where they were 
abundantly supplied with provisions. It’ was now in the 
latter ‘part of May; the heat of the atmosphere was 
excessive ; and ` a drought of long continuance threat- 
ened great -injury, if not total destruction, to the 
approaching) harvest. Though the’ cacique had never 
heard, perhaps, that in exercising. the duties of hos- 
pitality, we may sometimes entertain angels unawares, 


he appeared to suspect that there was something super- 
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human, if not celestial, in the character of his guests. 
He therefore applied to the commander of the Christian 
army, and besought him-to intercede with his gods to 
avert the calamity which threatened to leave the people 
of Casquin without their usual means of maintenance. 
He informed De Soto that the priests and prophets of 
the tribe had been for several days almost constantly 
engaged in’prayers and incantations, but all tono pur- 
pose, for no refreshing shower had descended on the 
parched and thirsty plantations. “I have no doubt, 
said the chief to De Soto, “that your God is’ greater 
and better than ours, and I entreat you to petition him 
for rain, that the Indians as well as the Spaniards may 
acknowledge his power and goodness.” To this applica- 
tion, Governor De Soto answered, with becoming diffi- 
dence: “That the Spaniards were sinners, and, on that 
account, they could scarcely hope that their supplications 
would be heard; nevertheless, they would make inter- 
cession in behalf of their Indian brethren, placing all their 
reliance on the infinite mercy of God.” To proceed in © 
this matter according to the rituals of his Church, De 
Soto . ordered his carpenters: to construct -a very large 
cross, fifty feeti in height, which was shaped from :one 
of the tallest pine-trees-in the forest. . This sacred 
emblem was set up on an elevated piece of grouhd, and 
the following morning was the appointed time for the 
grand ceremony to take place. As soon as the day — 
dawned, the Indians assembled in vast numbers, pre- 
serving a profound silence, and gazing reverently ‘on 
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that symbol, the import of which they could not be 
supposed to understand. The Spaniards, marching two 
abreast, and preceded by their pricsts, who chanted the 
penitential psalms, formed a long procession, in which 
many of the Indians took a part, and the whole line 
comprised more than two thousand persons. When the 
priests who took the lead came to the foot of the cross, 
they placed themselves in the attitude of prayer, the | 
soldiers and Indians all kneeling around. ‘The ecclesi- 
astics then made fervent supplications to that God ‘of 
Mercy, “‘who sendeth his rain both to the just and to 
the unjust,” beseeching him to bestow his temporal 
blessings on the heathen, and. to prepare them for the 
reception of those spiritual gifts which the Gospel of 
Christ dispenses to all the children of men. When the 
prayers were finished, the whole assembly arose, and the 
Spaniards advanced, two at a time, to the cross, where, 
on bended knees, they kissed the consecrated wood, 
after which the exercises of the day were concluded by 
singing “ Te Deum laudamus.” ‘According to Herrera 
and Garcilasso, - the prayers of the Spaniards were 
answered, for avery heavy rain fell on the following 
night; and they add, that it was the first rain which 
had fallen for several weeks. Without presuming to 
question the efficacy of prayer, we feel disposed to 
doubt that there was any miraculous: interposition of 
- Divine Providence in this particular case. If the rela- 
tion is strictly true, there is no proof of supernatural 
agency in the matter; for the rain would probably have 
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fallen if the Spaniards had not prayed. The difference 
, between post hoc and propter hoc should be well under- 
stood by all who attempt to write history, or to account 
for any remarkable event. But we are compelled to spoil 
/ a good story, by showing that’a considerable part of it 
may properly be rejected as one of Garcilasso’s numerous 
fabrications. His account of the affair is very much at 
variance with that of an eye-witness, the Gentleman of 
Elvas, who says nothing about the rain, or the want of it, 
and avers that the large cross was erected for quite 
another purpose. From the writer just referred to, we 
learn that the cacique brought two blind men to De 
Soto, and desired the latter to restore their sight. De 
Soto honestly confessed that this task was far beyond 
his abilities, and he made use of this occasion to 
instruct the cacique in the mysteries of the Catholic 
religion. He commanded a cross to be made, and set 
up in the highest part of the town, “declaring that the 
Christians worshiped the same in memory of that on 
which Christ had suffered. The Spaniards kneeled 
before it, and the Indians followed their example. The 
governor advised the chief that thenceforth he should 
pay his adoration to the Cross, and ask whatsoever he 
needed of that Lord of Heaven whose sufferings and 
death the cross was intended to commemorate.” * 

‘It soon appeared, however, that the Cacique Casqui 
and: his people were more apt to imitate the practices of 
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* Portuguese Narrative: Chap. xxiii. 
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the Spaniards than to: profit by their instructions ; for, 
only a few days after the event just related, while they 
were traveling in company. with the Christians, they 
plundered a town belonging to a neighboring tribe, took 
many prisoners, grossly abused the women, tore open 
the sepulchres, and trampled on the bones of the dead.”* 
The town of Capaha, where these outrages were com- 
mitted, was situated on an elevated piece of land, at the 
distance of five days’ journey from the village where 
De Soto had erected the cross. Mr. McCulloh places 
Capaha on the bank of Red River, but Dr. Monette 
believes that it was situated on the western shore of the 
Mississippi, a few miles south of the spot now aan 
by Helena, Arkansas. 

From Capaha, De Soto returned to Casquin with a 
determination to proceed from thence to the westward, 
in search of a land called Colgoa, which, as they 
learned from the Indians, produced a yellow shining 
metal, supposed to be gold. A march of about one’ 
hundred miles through a fertile and populous country, 
brought the Spaniards to the town of Quigate, where 
they remained for several days. From thence they 
traveled for five days over marshy land, “so wet that 
they were obliged to sleep in the water,” and reached 
Colgoa on the ninth day of August. This town was 
situated at the foot of a mountain and on the bank of a 
river “as large as the Coya in Estremadura.” This 
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“river” says Dr. Monette, must have been the Big Meta 
Creek, about fifty miles south-east of Little Rock. 
Here a new disappointment awaited our persevering but 
unfortunate adventurer. The shining metal, concerning : 
which he had received such flattering accounts at 
Casquin, proved to be copper. | 

In answer to his inquiries, the people of Colgoa 
informed De Soto that the country to the north was’ 
thinly inhabited by roaming tribes of Indians, who did 
not cultivate the land, but maintained themselves by 
hunting and fishing. But the southern. region was 
described in more favorable. terms. It was represented 
to be a grain producing and populous country, inhabited 
by tribes who were not of avery fierce and warlike 
character. This information produced a general desire 
among the Spaniards to move southward. Accordingly 
they traveled in that direction, or rather to the south- 
west, for nine days, and came to a town called Tanico, 
supposed to be on the head-waters of Saline River. 
Here the Spaniards procured a quantity of rock-salt, as 
clear as crystal; a luxury which long privation had 
taught them to appreciate, for they had been entirely 
without salt for more than a year. As soon as they | 
obtained this supply, the soldiers greedily swallowed it 
in such large quantities that ten of them died in conse- 
quence. 

From Tanico they made a journey of five days to the 
town of Tula, inhabited by a tribe of Indians who gave 
the Spaniards more trouble than any other people on 
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the American continent. In fact the inhabitants of 
Tula were unconquerable. Several of them had been 
seized by the Christians for the purpose of extorting 
information respecting the country; but no threats of 


torture or death could make these men traitors. Their’ 


invariable answer was, “ You may kill me if you please, 
but I will tell you ‘nothing.”* While the Spaniards 
were encamped in the neighborhood, they were 
attacked by some of these brave people, who used clubs 


of a prodigious size and ‘handled them with terrible’ 


effect. It appears that a Spanish cavalier, with all the 
advantage of his horse and sword, was scarcely a match 
for one of. these native heroes, armed with nothing but 
his cudgel. » Herrera confesses that his countrymen were 
severely handled by the men of Tula; and, if any con- 
firmation of this report were necessary, the evidence of 
the Portuguese Gentleman would be sufficient to estab- 
= lish the fact. According to the last-mentioned writer, 
the Indians of this place fenced so admirably with their 
clubs, that the horses and riders were both wearied out 


by the protracted combat. One example of heroism on 


the part of an Indian is worthy of commemoration. Dur- 
ing the. skirmish, one of the natives was wounded, and 
fell among the dead bodies of several of his compatriots. 
While some Christians were examining the corpses of the 
slain, the wounded man suddenly started up, snatched a 
battle-axe from the hand of a dead Spaniard, and struck 
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* Herrera, Hist. Ind., Dec. iv., Lib. viii., Cap. 5. 
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Juan de Carranza a blow which clove his target and 
wounded him in the arm. Diego de Godoy advanced 
to assist his comrade, but was disabled in the same 
manner. Another blow of the battle-axe knocked 
Francisco de Salazar from his horse, and left him insen- 
sible on the ground. ‘Thus three representatives of 
Spanish chivalry were subdued by one Indian warrior, 
who fought with a weapon which he had not been 
accustomed to use, and who was wounded at the time 
he performed this admirable exploit. <A paltry fellow 
named Gonzalez Silvestre, approached this noble Indian 


behind and cut off his\arm. Being no longer able to, 


defend himself, he was dispatched by his enemies. 


A want of perspicuity in this part .of the narrative. 


makes us suspect that the story is imperfectly told; or, 
in other words, that some of the incidents are sup- 
pressed. ‘The Portuguese Gentleman says that the 
governor determined to return toward Cayas, before the 
Indians could collect in greater numbers. This plan of 
De Soto seems to have been a prudent and necessary 
measure to prevent the destruction of his whole army. 
His loss of men and horses had been considerable 
while the enemy had scarcely any advantage of num- 


bers; it was easy to see, therefore, that if the natives 


should gather in great force, the total destruction of 
the Spaniards would be inevitable. We learn from 
Herrera that the Spaniards departed from ‘Tula 
with only two prisoners, vizą, one woman and one 
boy. From this fact alone, we may infer that their 
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operations against the people of that district had not 
been successful; and, after considering all the circum- 
stances which have come to our knowledge, we con- 
clude that the departure of the Christians from this 
region may very safely be called a retreat. ‘The Indian 
tribe here spoken of is supposed to have been the parent 
stock of the wild and ferocious Camanches. | 





DE SOTO ENCAMPED AT THE FOOT OF THE ROCKY MOUNTAIRS. 
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CHAPTER XXXVII. 


DE 5U0TO’S MARCH THROUGH ARKANSAS —APPALLING DIFFICUL- 
TIES—-HE ENTERS THE INDIAN TERRITORY—TAKES POSSESSION 
OF THE TOWN OF AUTIAMQUE—FIXES HIS WINTER-QUARTERS 
—TERRIBLE SUFFERINGS OF THE SPANIARDS—DEATH OF JUAN 
ORTIZ—DARING ADVENTURE OF DE SOTO-—-ASSAULT ON AN 
INDIAN TOWN—IT IS FIRED BY THE INHABITANTS—DE 
SOTO’S PRESS-GANG — RETROGRESSIVE MOVEMENTS — THE 
SPANIARDS VISIT THE HOT-SPRINGS OF ARKANSAS-—DESERTION 
OF DON JAMES DE GUZMAN—HE RESOLVES TO STAY WITH 
THE INDIANS—DE SOTO FORTIFIES HIMSELF ON. THE MISSIS- 
SIPPI—HE IS INSULTED BY AN INDIAN CACIQUE—HIS PARS 
FOR DONNA ISABELLA—HE BUILDS TWO BRIGANTINES, AND 
RESOLVES TO SEND THEM TO HAVANA—HIS SAD REFLECTIONS. 
[a. D. 1541-1542.) 


Tue land called Tula by the historians. of De Soto’s 
expedition is supposed to have been situated between 
the upper Ouachita River.and the Little Missouri. 
Finding his force considerably decreased by bootless and 
sanguinary contests with the invincible tribes which 
inhabited this ‘country, De Soto prudently refrained 
from carrying on a war in which nothing could be 
gained, and all might be lost. As soon as his wounded 
men were able to travel, therefore, he marched forward, 
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taking a north-westerly course, and passing over a 
rough mountainous country, interspersed with gloomy 
and almost impenetrable forests. Wherever the Span- 
iards met with any inhabitants on this route, they were 
sure to find enemics ; and such was the reckless valor 
of these savage foemen, that twenty or thirty of them 
would often attack the whole Spanish army, seldom fail- 
ing to kill several Christians before they retired to 
the thickets from which they had emerged. In these 
skirmishes many of the Indians were slain, but the 
losses of the Spaniards were irreparable, for not a man 
or horse could be replaced. | 
The adventurers struggled onward, setting every 
danger at defiance, and surmounting every obstacle 
which nature and savage enmity could oppose to their 
progress. They climbed over high mountains, and forded 
deep rivers, plunged into morasses which threatened to 
engulf both man and horse, and cut their way through 
tangled forests which the Indian hunter had never 
attempted to penetrate. And this route, which was 
troublesome enough in itself, could not be traveled with- 
out constant exposure to all the hazards of warfare with 
_ Insidious and desperate enemies. At length, having 
journeyed more than two hundred and forty miles since 
they left Tula, the Spaniards came, once more, to cul- 
tivated lands, situated in the eastern part of that region 
which is now called the Indian Territory. Here De 
Soto found a large town, “ comprising many well-built 
houses,” and bearing the name of Autiamque. This 
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. town was stationed on the bank of a wide and rapid river, 
which we identify with the Arkansas, one of the principal 
tributaries of the Mississippi. ‘The martial music and 
flying banners of the Spanish troops had been heard 
and seen by the people of Autiamque, whose instinc- 
tive apprehensions of danger made them abandon their 
houses, and betake themselves to some place of security. 
The Christians, therefore, took quiet possession of all 
their property, real and personal, including a good stock 
of provisions, which was found in the houses. At this 
place De Soto fixed his winter-quarters, having strongly 
fortified the village, to defend it agaipst the assaults of 
the Indians, who might reasonably be expected to make 
some effort for the recovery of their dwellings and other 
property. The winter was excessively severe, and the 
deep snow blockaded the Spaniards in their habitations, 
preventing them for some weeks from seeking fresh sup- 
plies of food and fuel. There was much suffering and 
sickness among them, and Juan Ortiz, whose singular 
history was given in a former part of this work, fell a 
victim to the rigor of the season, and the extraordinary 
privations to which he was subjected. ‘This man had 
served the expedition as chief interpreter. His knowl- 
edge of several Indian dialects, and his intimate acquaint- 
ance with the habits and dispositions of the people had 
made him eminently useful to the Spaniards, and his 
death was lamented as one of the greatest misfortunes 
that could have befallen them in their present situation 

In the meanwhile, the Indians rejected all offers of 
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peace. When the Spaniards went to the woods in search 
of game, they were obliged to go well armed, and in 
sufficient numbers to resist the attacks of the natives. 
Not a rabbit or raccoon could be killed without exposing 
-the lives of the soldiers to imminent hazard; and several 
of De Soto’s men, while engaged in hunting, were shot 
by the Indian archers. 

As the spring drew near, De Soto began to make 
preparations for travel.. He had lost all hope of finding 
a gold region on the route which he lately traveled ; he 
therefore considered it expedient to return to the Mis- 
sissippi’ by another route, and establish a colony in the 
neighborhood of that river. His'design now was to build 
two brigantines, which might descend the Mississippi to 
the sea, and so proceed to Havana, to give his country- 
men in Cuba an account of his discoveries, and to 
induce some of them, if possible, to come to his assist- 
ance, ‘The situation of De Soto, at this ‘time (April, 
1542) was deplorable enough. He was in the midst of 
a vast. wilderness, and surrounded by people who were 
infuriated by galling oppression and wrongs of the most 
aggravated character.. More than half of his army had 
perished : by disease, accident, or the devastation of war; 
and nearly all who survived were dissatisfied, and anxious 
to withdraw from his service. The greater number of 
the horses had also perished, in one way or another, and 
many.of those which remained were lame and unfit 
for travel. 


Among. other preparations for the intended journey, 
31 
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it was desirable or necessary, (as the Spaniards thought), 
to procure a number of Indian slaves to carry the baggage. 
Several of the officers under De Soto’s command were 
sent out, with parties of soldiers, to capture Indians for 
this purpose; but the intractable savages made such 
desperate resistance, that the Christians always returned 
from their slave-hunting excursions disgusted and unsuc- 
cessful. Finally, Governor De Soto himself was obliged 
to undertake this duty. With nearly his whole force, 
horse and foot, he followed the course of the river for 
twenty leagues, and arrived at a populous town about 
day-break, hoping to take the inhabitants by surprise. 
But, luckily for themselves, the people of this town were 
early risers; they descried the approaching strangers ; 
and, being aware of their character, they hurried off 
their women and children to the woods, and set fire to 
their village. In spite of this Muscovite expedient, the 
Christians obtained some booty; and the governor, after 
an obstinate battle with the men of the place, captured 
abo t fifty of them, and impressed them into his service 
To reconcile them to their situation, he ordered his 
interpreters to inform them that they should be liberated 
as soon as the Spaniards could dispense with theit 
assistance., 

De Soto broke up his winter-quarters at Autiamque 
about the beginning of April. Proceeding eastward 
toward the Mississippi, they traveled seven days without 
opposition, and ‘arrived at a town called Nauguaten, 
the cacique of which sent “four men of quality,” (as 
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Herrera says), to offer the Spaniards. his friendship and 
services. At this place, a Spanish cavalier, whose name 
was James de Guzman, and who was the representative 
of a noble family in Seville, deserted, from the army. 





a 


INDIANS SET FIRE TO THEIR VILLAGE AT THE APPROACH OF DE SOTO. 


and took up his abode with the Indians. This young 
gentleman had been addicted to the vice of gaming, and 
while engaged at play with some of his companions, a 


few days before his desertion, he staked his arms, his 
31 
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horse, and finally a beautiful female Indian slave, all of 
which articles were lost by the chances of the game. He 
easily surrendered the arms and the horse to the winner 
of the stakes; but, to avoid separation from the woman 
whom he passionately loved, he eloped with her, and 
took refuge with the Indians of Nauguaten. De Soto, 
who was much grieved and incensed by the young noble- 
man’s base conduct, sent a letter to him, with a peremp- 
tory order to return to his duty. Guzman returned the 
same letter, on the back of which he had written with 
a fire-coal : - 


“Your Excellency must pardon me for preferring the 
society of the Indians to that which I have just left. 
While I was in your company, I learned many things 
which it may be to my advantage to forget, and I hope 
that my residence among the Indians may be the means 
of my reformation. I wish you all a safe and speedy 
return to your country. My resolution is to remain 
where I am. JAMES DE GUZMAN.” 


Highly offended at Guzman’s obstinacy, the governor 
now sent a message to the cacique of Nauguaten,: with 
an intimation that the four envoys would be detained as 
hostages until the Spanish deserter should be sent back 
to the army. To this requisition the cacique returned 


the following pithy response: “If you are disposed to act 


so unjustly as to punish four of my people for a fault 
committed by one of your own men, you must do as 
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you intend, for it is out of my power to resist you. I] 
have not compelled your countryman to remain with us, 
and I will not be so ungenerous as to order him to 
depart.” : 

De Soto was generally disposed to act justly, when he 
rightly understood the merits of a case. “He saw,” 
says Herrera, “that the cacique was in the right.” He 
therefore dismissed the four Indians with courteous 
words and some acceptable presents. On the following `: 
morning, the Spaniards resumed their march, leaving 
Don Diego de Guzman to correct his moral obliquities 
by a life-long association with the primitive inhabitants 
of Arkansas. We should be pleased to hear that this 
adopted citizen proved, in the end, to be a valuable 
acquisition to the unsophisticated community which 
opened its arms to receive him. 

On their way back to the Mississippi, the Castilians 
passed the famous Hot Springs of Arkansas, the situa- 
tion of which is about sixty miles south-west of Little 
Rock. The’ medicinal virtues of these springs were 
known to the Indians, and De Soto’s guides advised the 
sick Spaniards, some of whom were sorely afflicted with 
rheumatic and catarrhal diseases, to betake themselves to ~ 
the salutiferous fountains.. As it was generally believed 
in Spain and other parts of Europe, that Florida con- 
tained that miraculous spring, whose waters restored 
withered age and decrepitude to the bloom and activity 
of youth, it is possible that some of De Soto’s com- 
panions, at the first view of these fountains, flattered 
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themselves with the belief that they had found the very 
object of Ponce de Leon’s long and unsuccessful search. 
While they quaffed the fuming liquid, perhaps the 
cavaliers of De Soto’s party indulged the hope of pro- 
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SPANIARDS DRINKING AT THE HOT SPRINGS IN ARKANSAS. 
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longing an existence, much of which had been unpro- 
fitable to themselves and severely afflietive to a large 
portion of the human family. But, happily for the best 
interests of mankind, the power of wicked men to do 
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mischief endures but for a little while, and admits of no 
extension beyond the limits assigned to it by a merciful 
Providence. 

From the province of Nauguaten the Spaniards pro- 
ceeded to that of Guacame, inhabited by a fierce and 
warlike people, who would never be at peace with the 
Christians, Nevertheless it appears that this tribe was 
not altogether averse to Catholicism, for little wooden ` 
crosses were found in all the houses; and this practice 
_ was accounted for by supposing that Alver Nuñez had 
introduced it into the provinces which he had visited, 
and that, by gradually spreading, it had reached this 
remote region. ‘The Spaniards should have hailed 
this circumstance as a gratifying proof that the people 
had some capacity for the reception of their faith; 
but how shall we explain the fact that a nation which 
had so much regard and affection for the Cross, could 
cherish the most bitter and irreconcilable hatred for the 
Christians? 

As the hostile feelings and actions of this half-con- 
- verted tribe made it impossible for the Spaniards to 
remain in their company, the Christian army departed 
with the least. possible delay, and proceeding eastward 
by long marches, they crossed seven large provinces, 
without meeting with any important adventures. One 
of our authorities says: “They wished to avoid any col- 
lision with the natives, because their force had been so 
greatly diminished, and they feared that summer would 
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pass away before they could reach the place-where the 
governor proposed to found his colony.”* 

By pushing onward with the greatest expedition, De 
Soto managed to reach the banks of the Great River on 
the last day of May, 1542. He took possession of an 
Indian town called Guachoya, which occupied a com- 
manding position not far from the western shore of the 
Mississippi, and very near the thirty-fourth parallel of 
North Latitude. This place had been strongly fortified 
by the Indians with palisades, and, with very little labor, . 
the Spaniards made it impregnable. The cacique of 
Guachoya, who had quietly yielded up his town to the 
invaders, was then at war with the cacique of a neigh- 
boring province: called Anilco. Finding that the Span- 
lards had been roughly treated while passing through 
the last-named province, the chief of Guachoya pro- 
posed to form an alliance with De Soto for the purpose 
of chastising his haughty rival. This was agreed to, 
and the combined forces made an attack on the principal 
town of Anilco, which was taken by storm, and. the 
Indians of Guachoya began a general massacre of the 
inhabitants, without regard to age or sex; but De Soto 
quickly stopped these proceedings by sounding a retreat, 
and ordering his men to drive all their Indian allies out 
of the place. This behavior of our hero was no less 
politic than humane. 

Governor De Soto now returned to Guachoya and — 


_— 


* Herrera, Hist. Ind., Dec. iv., Lib. x., Cap. 1. 
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immediately began to build the os brigantines which 
he proposed to send to Havana. Nearly two years had 
elapsed since any opportunity had been offered him to 
send intelligence of his whereabouts and welfare to 
Donna Isabella, and the melancholy tone of his lady’s 
last letter to him made him apprehensive that her 
health and happiness had been seriously affected by that 
mental inquietude which had been induced by his pro- 
tracted absence. His chief motive for transmitting in- 
telligence to Cuba, now that he had an opportunity to 
do so, was to relieve the anxiety of -his wife. He 
almost shrunk, however, from the painful necessity of 
informing her that his expedition had totally failed in 
its principal object, and .that ‘all he possessed in the 
world had been sacrificed in this fruitless enterprise. 
Little did De Soto suspect, while:he gave way to these 
bitter reflections, that he had achieved more than Cor- 
tez or Pizarro, by discovering and exploring lands which 
were destined to become infinitely more prosperous and 
wealthy than Mexico and Peru. Little did: he suspect 
that, as the first discoverer of that dark and torrent-like 
flood, on which his dejected gaze was now fastened, he 
had won a more glorious wreath than the erring judg- 
ment of: mankind had awarded to the despoilers of 
Atahuallapa and Montezuma.: 

As De Soto intended to, make a pne establish- 
inent at Guachoya, it was very important to have a good 
understanding with the surrounding caciques. Some 
of them were. easily propitiated, though the Spaniards 
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had been aggressive enough to provoke their unap- 


peasable enmity. But one of De Soto’s neighbors, the | 


Cacique of Quiqualtangui, stubbornly resisted all of the 
governor’s conciliatory efforts. This chief was the lord 
of a fruitful and populous district, having a capital town 
of five hundred houses. Like Hannibal; he had bound 
himself by a solemn oath to make no peace or composi- 


tion with the enemies of his country. He denounced 


the Spaniards as a gang of strolling robbers, and threat- 
ened to punish them with the ignominious death of the 
gibbet. De Soto, being now without any forces sufficient 
to contend with this stern minister of justice, was 
obliged to have recourse to an expedient which scarcely 
suited his character as a’ Christian »soldier. Having 
heard ‘that the Chief of Quiqualtangui was a worshiper 
of the Sun, the governor sent a message to the cacique 
with the information that he and the other Spaniards 
were the children of that bright divinity; and they 
hoped that their Indian brother would be persuaded to 
pay them a fraternal visit. To this kind invitation, the 
wary chief answered, with undisguised contempt: “ Tell 
him, if he is the child of the Sun, to dry up the river, 
and I will acknowledge his relationship to my deity.” 
Although this required test was impracticable, De Soto 
did not despair of gaining the cacique’s friendship and 
confidence. He had always been more remarkable than 
any of his countrymen for treating the Indians with 
forbearance and courtesy, and to this cause, as well as to 
his superior courage, we may ascribe the long preserva- 
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tion of himself and his army among the warlike tribes 
of North America. We do not believe that any other 
Spaniard who figured in the conquest of the New 
World could have penetrated to the Mississippi River; 
for the conviction forces itself on our mind that the 
Spanish “conquerors”? in general didnot possess 
that amount of courage and military skill which 
- would have made them successful in opposition. to 
those truly formidable enemies which De Soto was 
obliged to encounter. And we are altogether con- 
vinced that the reckless: barbarity which nearly all the 
Spanish commanders displayed in their treatment of the 
Indians would have been enough, by itself, to make 
their progress among the North American tribes exceed- 
ingly brief. ‘This supposition is confirmed by the his- 
tory of those men who preceded De Soto in the explora- 
tion of Florida; and the account which we have given 
of De Soto’s own operations in this country will make 
it apparent that his principal disasters were caused by 
his unwise attempts to imitate the conduct of his prede- 
cessors. We have scarcely any doubt that his most 
censurable actions originated in an undue respect for 
precedent. He submitted occasionally to be guided, not 
by his own judgment, but bya certain military system, 
which his countrymen had established and recommended 
as the best and only means of subjugating the native 
tribes of America. 
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CHAPTER XXXVIII. 


DE SOTO’S ILLNESS—HIS MENTAL UNEASINESS AND SELF- 
REPROACH—HIS FEARS OF INDIAN TREACHERY—HE PRE- 
TENDS TO UNDERSTAND MAGIC—SINGULAR USE OF A LOOKING- 
‘G@LASS—HIS DISEASE BECOMES DANGEROUS—HE REMEMBERS 
THE PROPHECY OF MICER CODRO—WHY HE WAS UNWILLING 
TO DIE—HE CHOOSES A SUCCESSOR—HE TAKES LEAVE OF 
HIS OFFICERS AND. SOLDIERS — HIS , MESSAGE TO DONNA 
ISABELLA—THE CLOSING SCENES—MURDER SUSPECTED AFTER 
THREE HUNDRED YEARS’ CONCEALMENT—PROOFS EXHIBITED 
—A MYSTERIOUS STORY ELUCIDATED—A NATIONAL PECULI- 
ARITY OF THE SPANIARDS. [A.D.1541.] 


THE two brigantines which ‘were destined to carry to 
Havana an account of the present condition and future 
prospects of our adventurers, were scarcely half finished, 
when De Soto was attacked by a singular disease, or 
rather by a complication of disorders, the real character 
of which has been left enveloped in a cloud of impene- 
trable mystery. The common belief is that his malady 
was induced by mental agitation, or by a feeling of pro- 
found regret for certain errors which he had committed - 
in the management of his expedition. It is said that - 
he reproached himself chiefly for having neglected to 
fortify himself near the sea-shore, where he might have 
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had an easy communication with his friends in Cuba, 
and obtained from that island fresh supplies of men, 
arms, and provisions. His present position was embar- 
rassing indeed, but not desperate. It was necessary to 
find some means of maintenance for his army while he 
was waiting for the assistance which he expected from 
his countrymen in Havana, and for this purpose it was 
- requisite that he should find some Indian settlement which 
had not been ravaged and exhausted by his former ope- 
rations. The only grain-producing country now within 
his reach was the territory of his irreconcilable enemy, 
the Cacique of Quiqualtangui. This man presided 
over a humerous and warlike tribe, and the Spaniards 
were too much reduced in strength to take forcible 
possession of his country. He was inaccessible to all 
their plausible and persuasive courtesies, and every 
proposition of friendship on their part was met by 
him with a stern or supercilious repulse. It must have 
required all De Soto’s philosophy to bear with. the 
insulting behavior of this cacique. Two years before, 
when the Spaniards were strong enough to be vindictive, 
these affronts would have afforded a sufficient pretext 
for laying waste the whole land, and murdering half the 
population: Now, for the first time, the haughty and 
unconquerable De Soto found it necessary to be patient 
and submissive; but doubtless he: solaced himself with 
the hope of ample satisfaction at a more convenient 
time. When a proud man feels himself degraded by 
insults which he cannot resent, he finds that to be weak 
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is, indeed, the heighth and depth of misery. The 
languor of disease was now added to the other disabilities 
of De Soto. 


“To infant weakness sunk the warrior’s arm.” 


The strongest mind sinks under the paralyzing con- 
sciousness of physical debility, and De Soto in his sick- 
ness was not quite a hero. Among other causes of anxiety 
and apprehension which now harassed his mind, was 
the probable treachery of his Indian allies. The 
cacique and people of Guachoya, in whose land he was 
an uninvited and, possibly, an unwelcome guest, had 
thus far treated the strangers with all the external 
manifestations of good-will. But the many and great 
injuries which they had received from the Spaniards 
made it unsafe for the latter to build any calculations on 
their friendship. While De Soto possessed his usual 
nealth and strength, he exercised a controlling power 
over these people. ‘Then they almost reverenced him 
as a divinity; but in his present feeble and prostrate 
condition, they recognized the unmistakable signs of 
human frailty, and began to suspect that he was no less 
mortal than themselves. The quick discernment of De 
Soto perceived the change which had taken place in the 
minds of his uncivilized acquaintances; and he observed, 
with increasing solicitude, that none of his subordinate 
officers had inspired the Indians with a salutary feeling 
of awe. In these circumstances, there was good reason 
to apprehend that the savages would conspire together 
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and make use of some means to rid themselves of their 
oppressors. Certainly the opportunity was very favorable 

for the execution of such a design. De Soto endeavored 
- to maintain his ascendency over the people of Guachoya 
by operating on their national superstitions. Observing 
that they were steadfast believers in the: arts of magic 
and necromancy, he pretended that he was able to 
divine their thoughts by means of a looking-glass, in 
which they saw their reflected’ lineaments, and were 
persuaded that this effect was produced by spiritual 
agency. We-can scarcely believe that these people 
were really deceived’ by such a superficial artifice; it is 
more probable’ that their credulous simplicity was 
affected as a cloak for their own mischievous designs. ` 

But while De Soto was thus practicing on the super- 
stition of the Indians, he gave a proof of his own 
liability to the same intellectual disease. ‘The most 
delightful occupation of -his hours of leisure was to 
reperuse the letters which he had received, at various 
times, from Donna Isabella. While confined to his 
couch, this was his frequent employment; and, among 
the written correspondence between his lady and him- 
sélf he found that letter which Isabella had sent by the 
hands of ‘Micer Codro. The sight of this missive 
brought the. astrologer to his remembrance; and, at the 
same time, he recollected the particulars of a conversa- 
tion which he once had with that extraordinary man. 
He bethought himself of the parallel which Codro had 


drawn between his destiny and that of Vasco Nuñez de 
32 
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Balboa. According to the prediction of the man of 
science, De Soto was to die at the same age which 
Balboa had.attained at the time of his execution. ‘The 
sick commander was somewhat, startled when he 
reflected that the term of existence assigned to him by 
Codro’s prediction was now complete. ‘Though accus- 
tomed to look at death as a familiar object, and to brave 
it in every form, De Soto was unwilling to die at that 
time and in that situation. He was unwilling to bid 
adieu to life without having accomplished the object 
for which he had struggled: with almost superhuman 
energy. He was unwilling to die unsuccessful and 
inglorious, when perhaps a few more years of life would 
enable him to outstrip all his compatriots in the race 
for affluence and renown. And can we doubt that 
Ferdinand de Soto, the most constant of lovers and the 
most devoted of husbands, was unwilling to die far 
away from the wife for whose sake, chiefly, the greater 
part of his life had been spent in peril, exile and labori- 
ous exertion? But we doubt whether the prediction of 
an astrologer could force. all. these gloomy contempla- 
tions on the mind of Ferdinand de Soto; for he was one 
of those brave mortals who are supposed to “never taste 
of death but once.” On his bed of sickness, he con- 
tinued to exercise all the duties of an able and vigilant 
commander; his orders were issued, and the discipline 
of the camp was enforced with the customary regularity. 
Yet, in a private conversation with his camp-master, 
Luis de Moscoso, he, referred to the possibility of. his 
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speedy dissolution; and this was before his companions- 
in-arms seemed to apprehend that his situation was 
dangerous. He also made Moscoso acquainted with 
Micer Codro’s warning; but from the composure and 
seeming indifference with which De Soto referred to 
this subject, it might be judged that he. gave little credit 
to the prediction. Of course, De Soto was too’ wise to be 
disturbed by such a fantastic intimation. | 

One of the monks who attended the expedition, and 
who pretended to some medical skill, soon reported that 
the commander was gradually sinking under his disease, 
all the symptoms of which now began to assume a: 
threatening aspect. One of the priests undertook to 
communicate the startling intelligence to De Soto 
himself. It was necessary. for him to be acquainted- 
with his dangerous circumstances; for there was much 
to do in the way of preparation. De Soto heard the. 
announcement of his doom with perfect tranquillity. 
“This is no more than I have expected,” said he, “and 
I submit without.a murmur to the will of God.” The 
principal object which now engaged his attention was 
the selection of a suitable person to succeed him in the 
command of the army. He requested his officers to 
choose from among themselves a man who deserved to 
be entrusted with-this important charge. ‘The cavaliers 
unanimously agreed to refer the matter to De Soto’s 
own choice; and, after thanking them for this last proof 
of their confidence, he nominated Luis de Moscoso, 
whom he — to deserve this preference. De Soto 
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then exhorted his officers to persevere in the faithful 
discharge of their duty-to their king and their country, 
and to cultivate a friendly disposition among themselves. 
Ife advised them to prosecute the enterprise which he 
was obliged to leave unfinished, and he explained to 
them the plans which he had formed for his future 
operations. He recommended them to treat the Indians 
with lenity and forbearance; and regretted that he him- 
self had not always adhered to that line of conduct, 
which he now believed to be the most expedient as well 
as the most humane. Finally, he entreated them to 
forgive him, if in the discharge of his duty he had at 
any time appeared to be unnecessarily harsh and severe. 
He professed to be satisfied with the zeal and fidelity 


-which they had manifested in his service, and he deeply 


regretted that it was out of his power to reward them 
according to their merits. 

' Having bidden his officers an affectionate farewell. 
De Soto requested that the soldiers might be admitted 
to his presence, twenty at a time. Some of the men 
were deeply affected when they approached the bed-side 
of their dying commander, who had always taken a full, 
share of their hardships, dangers, and privations, and 
who was therefore entitled to all their sympathies. He 
bade them all adieu and gave them a parental blessing, 
with such good counsel as their circumstances required. 
In the next place, De Soto desired to have a private 
conversation with: his successor, Moscoso, whom he 
charged with a last message: for Donna Isabella, the 
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purport of which may be conjectured by those who can 
form some conception of De Soto’s feelings at that 
moment. From the circumstance that Moscoso was 
“bathed in tears” when he came out of the tent we may 
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OE SOTO ON HIS DEATH-BED. 


judge that something particularly affecting must have 
occurred during his interview with the expiring hero. 
Having now disposed of all temporal concerns, De 
Soto turned his undivided attention to the affairs of 
eternity. It appears from the statement of one of the 
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historians ‘that “he had) prepared himself to die like a 
brave soldier and a devout Catholic,” and we do not 
question the truth of this declaration. Many worse men 
than De Soto have died in the confident expectation of 
a happy futurity; for, on the very threshold of eternity, 
an erring faith may silence the’ accusing voice of con- 
science. ai) perl i i i 
Ferdinand de Soto expired ‘on the fifth day of June, 
1542. The immediate causes of his death are not well 
explained, and the several accounts of that event which 
have reached us are suspiciously inconsistent with each 
other.’ Where there is much contradiction, there must 
be some error or falsehood. ‘The common belief is that 
De Soto died. of a broken heart; or that his mental 
disturbance and anxiety produced a slow fever, which 
proved fatal seven days after’ its commencement. -We 
cannot easily believe that a man of De ‘Soto’s char- 
acter would be likely to die of a broken heart; fora 
soldier, whose valor and fortitude had been tested in 
ten thousand severe trials could scarcely be liable to 
such an accident. _Shakspéare, in reference 'to the death 
of Julius Cesar, says: | ity a 


“Then burst his mighty heart |” 


out this catastrophe must have been brought on, in a 
measure, by the daggers of the conspirators. Charles 
of Sweden and Napoleon Bonaparte were, of all mili- 
tary men, the most unfortunate; but, in the lowest 
depths of their adversity; they were not victimized 
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either by grief or despair. The heart of a hero is in- 
frangible. 

There would be nothing questionable in the report 
that De Soto died of typhus fever, or some similar 
malady, if another account did not ascribe his death to 
the dysentery. It is possible that he may have had both 
of these diseases at the same time, or that the symptoms 
of one disease may have been mistaken for those of the 
other. But various circumstances make us suspect that 
there was a greater mistake than this. In all the 
accounts we have, the death of De Soto is mentioned 
with remarkable brevity. Biedma, for example, disposes 
of the momentous event in a single sentence:. “The 
governor, being in great perplexity of mind, and matters 
not turning out according to his wishes, fell sick and 
died, having nominated Luis de Moscoso to succeed 
him.” Herrera’s account is almost equally concise; but 
the Portuguese Gentleman mentions several incidents 
which may have an important bearing on the subject: 
“In-Governor De. Soto’s sickness,” says the writer last 
mentioned, “he had but little comfort, and the danger 
= in which all his people were placed was sufficient reason 
why they did not visit him, or pay him those attentions 
which were proper at that time.”* This apology makes 
us acquainted with the fact that De Soto was neglected 
by his fellow-soldiers, in his last illness. The same 
author avers that some of Spaniards rejoiced at the 
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* Portuguese Narrative: Chap. xxx. 
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death of Don Ferdinand de Soto, because they believed 
that his successor, Moscoso, would choose to return to a 
land of Christians, rather than continue the labors of 





discovering and subduing savage countries, whereof the 
Castilians were weary, seeing that it was all toil and 
danger without profit."* Now, if some of the Span- 
iards “rejoiced when De Soto died,” it is possible that 
the same persons wished for his death while he was 
yet alive; and there were men in De Soto’s company 
whose hands were as ready to commit the act of murder, > 
as their hearts were to conceive a murderous wish. 
There was, for example, Nuño Tobar, the seducer of 
Leonora, who had been. severely punished by De Soto 
for his misbehavior at Havana. This man, who had 
been appointed to the position of lieutenant-general 
before the expedition left Spain, was dismissed from 
office by Governor De Soto; and, although he accom- 
panied the expedition to Florida, he was never entrusted 
with any important duty, and never regained the favor 
or confidence of his commander. Tobar had a motive 
for revenge; and we know enough of his character to be 


convinced that he was capable of any crime which could _ > 


be engendered between malice and cruelty. While De 
Soto was on his death-bed, Tobar assumed the command 
of a small party of soldiers, and made an assault on a 
neighboring Indian town, the inhabitants of which were 
indiscriminately massacred. The Portuguese writer says, 
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* Portuguese Narrative: Chapter xxxi. 
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in reference to this affair, that the “ shrieks of the women 
and children were so great that they deafened the ears of 
the Spaniards who pursued them.” Doubtless there were 
others of De Soto’s followers who were as bloodthirsty 
and remorseless as Nuño Tobar. 

We have said that the cireumstances of De Soto’s 
death, and the contradictory statements of the several 
authorities, require some explanation. Of course, we 
cannot be expected to clear up the mystery; but if 
‘we assume the hypothesis that De Soto was poisoned by 
some of his associates, the whole story immediately 
becomes intelligible and perspicuous. We discern several 
probable motives for the act, for we are ‘told that the 
whole of De Soto’s party wished to. leave the country ; 
and ‘they were incensed at their commander’s obstinate 
refusal to abandon the enterprise when all chances of 
success had vanished. They regarded De Soto as a 
tyrant, who detained them against their wishes in a 
region where they were constantly exposed to peril and 
suffering, without any prospect of advantage. They 
were now in a position from which it would be compara- 
tively easy to return to Havana, if they could only 
extricate themselves from the power of their general. 
In addition to all these incentives, Nufio Tobar and 
several others of the company had received special 
provocations from the governor, and there can scarcely 
bea doubt that they harbored feelings of deep resent- 
ment. It may be considered likewise that De Soto’s 
companions were men who were accustomed to blood- 
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shed. There was scarcely one of them, perhaps, who 
could be wronged by a suspicion of murder ; for, except- 
ing the priests and monks, they had all taken an active 
part in the perpetration of deeds at which humanity 
shudders. A majority of De Soto’s officers and soldiers 
had figured in Nicaragua and Peru; many of: them 
had- assisted at the massacres of Puna and Caxamalca: 
they had been hunters of: men in Veragua, butchers of 
women and children in many places, and unqualified 
scoundrels everywhere. It appears that on several occa- 
sions, De Soto suspected his whole troop of treacherous 
designs, and a disposition to revolt.* He must have 
seen some indications of such.a purpose. His people 
were mutinous; and why should not mutineers be 
suspected of murderous intentions ? s 
Many circumstances which attended the sickness and 
death of De Soto, strengthen the suspicions which we 
have ventured to express. The symptoms of his disease. 
as described by all the narrators, exactly correspond with 
the appearances which might be expected in a case 
where the patient has swallowed some deleterious 
mineral substance. In such a case the malady might 
appear to be a complication of typhus fever and dysen- 
tery. The neglectful treatment of De Soto during his 
illness, and the rejoicing of some of his companions 
after his death, (vide Portuguese Narrative,) are cor- 
roboratory circumstances, the bearing of which, will, be 
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easily discerned. But the facts which would tend to 
establish our theory of De Soto’s death, are too abund- 
ant to admit of the briefest citation in this work. All 
persons who may feel interested in the inquiry are 
referred to the books from which we have derived our 
information.* In connection with this subject, however, 
it may not be impertinent to remark that the Spaniards 
of De Soto’s time were supposed to be very much 
addicted to the arts of the poisoner. This national 
peculiarity is referred to in several passages of Shak- 
speare’s writings, especially in his play of Henry V., 
Act iii., Scene vi. Shakspeare was nearly cotemporary 
with De Soto. Dr. Johnson, in a note appended to the 
passage just referred to, says that it was a common 
practice among the Spaniards of that day to poison 
each other with figs or confectionary, drugged for the 
purpose. | ; 

Let it be observed that we do not pretend to offer any 
positive proof that De Soto was foully dealt with by 
some of his associates; we merely present a probable 
solution of a very enigmatical passage of history. If 
the suspected persons. were now living, however, we 
think the evidence would be sufficient to demand a 
judicial investigation; though we think it very likely 
that before one of our American tribunals, with a 
properly selected jury, the accused parties might be 
“honorably and triumphantly acquitted.” 
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CHAPTER XXXIX. 


CURIOUS CIRCUMSTANCES ATTENDING THE BURIAL OF DE SOTO— 
CONCEALMENT OF THE BODY—THE INDIANS BECOME SUSPI- 
CIOUS—THE CORPSE IS DISINTERRED—IT IS SUNK INTO THE 
MISSISSIPPI—THE CACIQUE’S ANXIOUS INQUIRIES—SUSPI- 
CIOUS BEHAVIOR OF THE SPANIARDS—CONJECTURES RESPECT- 
ING THE PLACE OF DE SOTO’S BURIAL—DE S0T0’S CHARACTER 
—HIS RULING PASSION—HIS HEROISM, SAGACITY, ETC.—HIS 
PERSONAL APPEARANCE. [A. D. 1542.] 


Te incidents of Ferdinand de Soto’s burial appears 
in the narrative, to be quite as strange and inexplicable 
as the manner and peculiar circumstances of his death: 
All of the Spanish and American writers who have 
attempted to give us an account of De Soto’s obsequies, 
have drawn their information chiefly from Garcilasso de 
la Vega, a half-breed Indian, in whose writings ten 
thousand errors and misrepresentations have been 
detected. This man asserts that all his information 
respecting De Soto’s expedition to Florida was obtained 
from one of De Soto’s soldiers, whose name, however, is 
not mentioned by the historian. There are two grand 
imperfections, therefore, in Garcilasso’s testimony: l. It 
is hearsay evidence. 2. It comes from an anonymous 
source. Moreover, the veracity of Garcilasso has been 
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too often called in question to make us feel perfectly 
saf in the reception of his statements. Waiving these 
objections for the present, however, we will give the 
commonly-received account of De Soto’s funeral; and at 
the conclusion of this somewhat marvellous story, we 
will offer a few suggestions of our own. 


The Spaniards, (we are told,) were afraid to bury De 


Soto publicly, and with becoming ceremonials, lest the 
Indians should discover the place of his interment and 
insult his mortal remains. Besides, (say the same 
authorities,) De Soto had made the Indians believe that 
he was immortal; and, by this means, he had gained an 
ascendency over their minds and made them submissive 
and friendly to the Spaniards. It was feared that if the 
natives should discover, that they had been deceived in 
this matter, they would become ungovernable and per- 
haps take up arms against their invaders, 

These considerations moved the Spaniards to bury 
the body of their late commander at dead of night, 
Around the spot where they intended to lay him, senti- 
nels were posted to keep the natives at a distance. The 
corpse was deposited in a deep pit, at a short distance 
from the Spanish camp. Here De Soto was interred, 
in silence and in secret. While the priests and cava- 
liers stood around the hero’s sepulchre, the stillness of 
night was not broken. by the requiem note or the 
prayer for the dead; and the tear of friendship; if it 
dropped into the grave, was not seen in that impene- 
trable darkness, | 
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To deceive the Indians more effectually, the Span- 
iards, on the following day, reported that the gover- 
nor was recovering from his malady; and, mounting 
their horses, they assumed an appearance of rejoic- 
ing. ‘They caused water to be sprinkled on the grave 
and over the surrounding plain, as if to prevent the 
dust from being raised by the movements of their 
horses. ‘They then scoured the plain and made their 
steeds perform merry gambols on the very grave of 
their general; “but, (says Garcilasso,) it was difficult, 
under this cover of pretended gayety, to conceal the real 
sadness of their hearts.” In spite of all these cunning 
artifices, the Indians suspected that something extra- 
ordinary had happened, for when passing by the pits, 
they would stop, look around attentively on all sides, 
converse together, and point significantly to the spot 
where the body was inhumed. This behavior of the 
natives caused much disturbance among the Spaniards. 
They feared that the Indians would search the pit and 
discover the body; wherefore they determined to dis- 
inter it and place it where it would be secure from out- 
rage or examination. There was one place where the 
remains of De Soto would certainly be inaccessible; 
namely, in the bed of the Mississippi; and to this extra- 
ordinary sarcophagus, the corpse was now to be trans- 
ferred. But, before this transfer was made, the Span- 
iards wished to ascertain where there was a sufficient 
depth of water for their purpose. On pretense of fish- 
ing, therefore, several of the officers embarked, one 
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evening in a canoe; alk while sounding the river at a 
place where it was a quarter of a mile wide, they found 


a depth of nineteen fathoms.* Here they determined 


to sink the body of their unfortunate fellow-soldier. 
Choosing a dark hour for the purpose, they exhumed the 
corpse and enclosed it in a heavy coffin, which had 
previously been prepared by hollowing out the trunk of 
an oak tree. With many precautions to avoid the 
observation of the vigilant natives, they embarked the 
coffined remains in a canoe, and conveyed them to that 
part of the river which had been chosen for the burial 
place. Here the coffin and corpse were sunk by means 
of a large quantity of wet sand which had been — 
around the body iggmonense the weight. 

The Indians, soon perceiving that the governor was 
not with the army, nor buried in the earth as they 
had supposed, demanded of the Spaniards where he was. 
The. general reply prepared for the occasion was, that 
he had gone on a temporary visit to heaven, from 
whence he would soon return, in a more glorified and 
angelic form, to resume the command of the Spanish 
army. The cacique of Guachoya was not at all satisfied 
with this story. “I know,” said he, “that my brother 
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* This statement is evidently false. We take the account from 


an English translation of Garcilasso, as the original is not within our 

reach. It is conjectured that a Spanish word which signifies a 
» 

measure of thirty-three inches, is incorrectly rendered fathom by 


the English translator. Vide McCulloh’s Researches. Appendix 
33 
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De Soto is dead, and in order that he may have suitable 
attendance in the land of spirits, I will cause several of 
my young men and maidens to be sacrificed on his 
tomb.” Such sacrifices were customary among the 
Indians when any distinguished person departed this 
life. The chief, according- to his promise, came to the 
Spanish camp with several victims, male and female, by 
whose immolation he proposed to do honor to the 
memory of his deceased friend. Among these proffered 
victims was the cacique’s own daughter, an extremely 





INDIAN CACIQUE OFFERING HIS: DAUGHTER AS A SACRIFICE. 


beautiful girl, whom he intended for the spiritual con- 
sort of the Spanish general. Moscoso assured the ca- 
cique that De Soto was not dead, and that the sacrifice 
was unnecessary. The male victims were therefore set 
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at liberty, and the female ones were taken under the 
special protection of the Spaniards. 

In the account of De Soto’s burial given by the Bon 
tuguese narrator, (who was an eye-witness of the trans- 
actions he describes), we find several particulars which 
are not unworthy of notice. This luminous writer 
says :— 

‘As soon as the governor was dead, Luis de Moscoso 
commanded him to be put secretly into a house, where 
he remained three days. Then Moscoso commanded 
him to be buried at night, near one of the gates of the 
town, within the wall. And, as the Indians had seen 
him sick, and now missed him, they began to suspect 
what had taken place. When they passed by the place, 
and saw where he was buried, they came to a pause, and 
conversed one with another. | Luis de Moscoso, hearing 
of this, commanded him to be taken up at night, and a 
great deal of sand to be cast into the mantles wherein 
he was wound up; he was then carried in a canoe, and 
‘thrown into the midst of the river. The Cacique of 
-Guachoya inquired for him, demanding what was 
become of his brother, the governor. Luis de Moscoso 
told him that he was gone to heaven, as he had often 
done before; and that he had left him (Moscoso) to 
govern in his place until he should be ready to come 
back. The cacique thought that he was dead, and told 
Moscoso that the custom of that country was, when any 
great lord died, to kill persons to wait upon him, and 
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that he would order some Indians to be brought to the 
camp for that purpose.”* l 

We will now glance at the probabilities of this story 
It appears from all the accounts we have, that De 
Soto was buried in a clandestine manner, and that the 
Spaniards manifested a great deal of anxiety to conceal 
his death. These facts, standing by themselves, would 
make De Soto’s followers liable to very grave suspicions ; 
but certain other facts are given by way of explanation. 
One’ author says that De Soto’s companions wished to 
hide their general’s grave from the Indians, because 
they were afraid that the latter would commit, outrages 
on the dead body. Another writer declares that the 
Spaniards concealed De Soto’s death because the Indians 
had been persuaded that he was immortal, and it was 
feared that when they discovered the imposition which 
had been practiced on them, they would become ungov- 
ernable. Here are two very different explanations ; and 
neither of them will bear scrutiny. Why should De 
Soto’s remains be in more danger of insulting treatment 
than those of any other Spaniard who died in America? 
Thousands of his countrymen, of all ranks, had perished : 
on that soil—no care had ever been taken to conceal their 
dead bodies—and we question if a single defunct Chris- 
tian had ever been disinterred by the natives.’ Besides, 
is 1t not somewhat incredible that De Soto’s comrades, 
who cruelly neglected him in his last illness, (as the 
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Portuguese Gentleman confesses), should exhibit such a 
tender regard for his dead body? 
As for the pretense that the Indians were made to 


believe in De Soto’s immortality, we find it difficult to ` 


reconcile so much weak credulity on their part with the 
shrewdness and sound judgment which were often mani- 
fested in their discourse and conduct. They had seen 
Spaniards die, for several had been killed in their neigh- 
borhood: why should they suppose that De Soto was 
not subject to death as well as his companions? They 
had seen him prostrated on a bed of sickness: was not 
this enough to remove all doubts of his mortality ? 

If the clandestine burial of De Soto, and the conceal- 
ment of his death are not well accounted for, we are 
justified in entertaining a suspicion of murder. The 
instinct of the murderer prompts him to conceal the 
body of his victim. Such concealment is always pre- 
sumptive evidence of guilt. After reading the fore- 
going accounts, we can scarcely doubt that the Indians 
of Guachoya themselves suspected that De Soto had 
been foully dealt with by his associates. Hence their 
’ whispering conversations among themselves, and their 
significant gestures when they approached the spot 
where he was first buried. The question of the cacique’ 
“What has become of my brother?” may be construed 
as an attempt on his part to make the Spaniards account 
for the mysterious disappearance of their commander. 

Certain we are that the circumstances of De Soto’s 
death and -ng have been very imperfectly reported. 
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All our information on these subjects must have come 
originally from the survivors of his party, and it was 
very easy for them to concoct a story to suit their own 
purpose. ‘The shores of the Mississippi have witnessed 
many a deed of fearful note ;. many a gory corpse has 
reposed in the oozy bed of that river; and many a pro- 
found and terrific secret lies concealed under those 
gloomy waters. The fate of De Soto must now be 
added to these impenetrable mysteries. 

With respect to the place of De Soto’s burial, there is 
some controversy among our cotemporary writers. The 
frequent changes in the course of the river make 
the identification of the spot very difficult, if not impos- 
sible. He must have been submerged somewhere in 
the neighborhood of the town of Guachoya, and about 
twenty miles below the junction of the Mississippi and 
Arkansas rivers. All attempts to designate the spot 
with more precision have failed because our American 
writers have been misled by the fanciful descriptions of 
Garcilasso, who certainly had no acquaintance with the 
topography of the neighborhood. It has lately been 
conjectured that De Soto was not buried in the Missis- 
sippi itself, but in one of its tributaries; but we have 
not been able to find any sufficient foundation for this 
opinion. The common belief, founded on the declara- 
tions of the historians, is that the Discoverer of the 
Mississippi was entombed in that flood to which he had 
given the well-merited title of Rio Grande, and which 
has been unmistakably identified with the Mississippi 
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Could he have had a more magnificent and appropriate 
monument ? 

The character of Ferdinand De Soto can scarcely be 
misconceived by any one who has accompanied us 
through this narrative.. Strength of will and stability 
of purpose were among his most remarkable peculiari- 
ties. His resolution and perseverance gained fresh 


vigor from opposition’ and disaster. He possessed all © 


the qualities of a great military chieftain, and wanted 
nothing but opportunities to make himself as much an 
object of popular adoration, and as great a scourge of 
the human race, as Alexander or Napoleon.’ All of De 
Soto’s best qualities were indigenous to, his moral con- 
stitution; his evil dispositions were exotic. He was 
virtuous: by nature ; for virtue is strength, and he was 

one of the strongest of his species. One vicious in- 
clination, the inordinate love of riches, had casually 
obtained access to his heart; and this passion gradually 
acquired strength, and finally became the all-controlling 
motive ‘of his’ conduct. Whether he pursued wealth 
for its own sake, or as the mean for the attainment of 
other objects, is uncertain; but the supposition is, that 
avarice, by long indulgence, had become the ruling 
desire of his heart. This sordid passion appears to 
have been far more influential with him than the love 
of ‘conquest or the thirst of glory; for his triumph over 
many powerful tribes, and his discovery and subjugation 
of a large tract of country seem to have afforded him 
but little satisfaction. * So long as an El Dorado was 
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not found, he considered himself unfortunate and 
unsuccessful. 

De Soto was a strict disciplinarian, yet he was often 
lenient to minor offenses, while he punished grave ones 
with extreme severity. According to Herrera, he was 
affable in his manners and generous in his disposition. 
With respect to dauntless courage, personal prowess, and 
skill in all the martial exercises of the day, he had no 
superior; and many of his military feats have scarcely 
any parallel in the romances of chivalry. In battle he 
is reported to have been irresistible. The prodigious 
strength of his arm, and the impetuosity of his courage, 
carried him through the ranks of the enemy like a 
veritable “ thunderbolt of war.” But the prudence and 
sagacity of De Soto were no less admirable than his 
valor and efficiency in battle. He was the most politic 
and discreet of all the Spanish commanders in America, 
as well as the most humane and heroic. The; personal 
appearance of De Soto waS both commanding and prepos- 
sessing. His figure appeared to great advantage, either 
on foot or on horseback. He was tall, muscular, and 
well-proportioned. His eyes beamed with intelligence, 
and the general expression of his countenance was 
pleasant and intellectual. He was forty-two years old 
at the time of his death. 
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CHAPTER XL. 


MOSCOSO AND HIS COMPANIONS RESOLVE TO LEAVE THE COUNTRY 
—THEIR OVER-LAND JOURNEY—THEY AROUSE THE INDIGNA- 
TION OF THE .NATIVES—THEY ARE DRIVEN BACK TO THE 
MISSISSIPPI—THEY BUILD VESSELS AND DESCEND THE RIVER 
—THE INDIANS PURSUE THEM— MANY SPANIARDS ARK 
DROWNED — RUNNING THE GAUNTLET — MOSCOSO, AND -HIS 
TROOPS ARRIVE AT-PAMUCO—THEY QUARREL AMONG THEM- 
SELVES—THE “VICEROY ORDERS THEM TO BE ARRESTED— 
DONNA ISABELLA CAUSES SEARCH TO BE MADE FOR HER 
HUSBAND—HER MENTAL SUFFERINGS—SHE RECEIVES INTEL- 
LIGENCE OF DE SOTO’S DEATH—THE CONSEQUENCE—CONCLU- 
SION. [A. D. 1548.] i l 


As soon as De Soto was dead, the Spaniards, forgetful 
of his last advice, began to make preparations for leaving 
the country: A counsel of war was held by Moscoso 
and his confederates, and, after some debate, it was 
agreed that they should endeavor to reach New Spain, 
(Mexico,) by traveling over land in a south-westerly 
direction. Some of the adventurers proposed to build 
vessels, in which they might descend the Mississippi 
river, and so proceed, by sea, to Havana. But this 
counsel was rejected, because the majority believed that 
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it was impossible for them to construct vessels of suffi- 
cient strength to endure the voyage; and besides they 
had no pilot, chart, or compass, for their guidance in the 
navigation of the river and sea. 

Moscoso and his companions left their quarters at 
Guachoya on Monday, the fifth day of June, two weeks 
after De Soto’s death. Since that event, they had been 
constantly engaged in preparing for their journey. 
Having no longer the wisdom of DeSoto to- guide them, 
they followed -their own inclinations without restraint, 
and soon raised a storm of opposition, which never sub- 
sided during their continuance in the country. We 
suppose that the route pursued by Moscoso was through 
the northern part of Louisiana, extending, perhaps, to 
the north-eastern corner of Texas. We have no reliable 
account of the course which he took, or the distance he 
traveled, but it is very certain that his barbarous treat“ 
ment of the natives made his progress difficult at the 
beginning, and finally impossible. Several of the his- 
torians have strangely confounded the incidents of this- 
journey with those of De Soto’s previous expedition to 
the province of Autiamque, where he passed the winter 
of 1542. The only indubitable facts which we have, in 
relation to: the journey of Moscoso, are his -frequent 
slaughters of unoffending Indians, the burning of their 
villages, and other acts of inexcusable violence: commit- 
ted by him and his associate ruffians. ‘These proceed- 
ings, of course, armed the whole country against the 
Spaniards. At length the natives gathered in’ consider- 
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able force, and drove the sanguinary villains back to the 
Mississippi. : ' 

There was now no alternative but to remain in the 
country or to escape from it by water. It is surprising 
that Moscoso and his company did not perceive, at first, 
that this was their safest mode of traveling. On their 
return to the village of Guachoya, they began to collect 
materials for the construction of several brigantines, but 
while they were thus employed a fatal epidemic ap- 
peared among them, and more than fifty Spaniards died 
of this disease within a single week. The recent con- 
duct of Moscoso and his troops had alienated the affec- 
tions of all the neighboring caciques, several of whom 
had manifested the most cordial friendship. for the 
Spaniards, while De Soto was alive. . Even the chief of: 
Guachoya, who always called De Soto his brother, and 
who exhibited a truly fraternal feeling in all his inter- 
course with the late commander, was now compelled by 
the continual aggressions of the Christians to take up 
arms in his own defense. Sickness and war caused 
much delay in the building of the brigantines, and a 
severe winter set in before the vessels were half finished. 
The sufferings of the Spaniards during the cold weather, 
surpassed all their former experience; for they had not 
had the foresight to provide themselves with clothing 
suitable for that inclement season; hoping, perhaps, to 
be supplied by their Indian neighbors. But these 
people were now too much incensed by the misbehavior 
of those foreign paupers to regard them as proper objects 
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of charity. Some of them perished during the winter 
for want of the common necessaries of life; and all of 
them, perhaps, would have died the same miserable 
death, had they not maintained themselves by robbery. 
It was their constant practice to plunder the granaries of 
those neighboring tribes which were not strong enough 
to resist them; and the consequence was that thousands 
of Indians, men, women and children, died of famine. 
Some of these wretched beings were reduced to the sad 
necessity of coming to beg from their despoilers a small 
portion of the food which had been produced by their 
own labor. Many of these beggars, (says the Portuguese 
narrator,) died with hunger and weakness near the 
Spanish camp. Some of the most merciful among the 
soldiers were inclined to give them a little maize; but 
Luis de Moscoso threatened his men with grievous 
punishments if they offered the Indians a morsel of 
food * | | 

On the score of tyrannous and diabolical cruelty, Luis 
de Moscoso will bear a comparison with some of the 
most distinguished of those Spanish commanders whose 
dazzling exploits fill so many pages of American history. 
On one occasion, he caused the right hands of thirty’ 
Indians to be cut off, merely because their cacique was 
suspected of some hostile intentions toward the Span- 
iards. But in such men as Moscoso, and others of the 
same pattern, we see nothing prodigious or preternatural ; 
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* Portuguese Narrative: Chap. xxxvi. 
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they are merely living examples of power without 
responsibility. 

‘Early in the spring. of 1543, the Spaniards - recom- 
menced their boat-building operations, and prosecuted 
the work with great diligence; for the necessity which 
compelled them to-leave the country became more and 
more urgent every day. . The infuriated natives were 
consolidating their forces, and preparing for an over- 
whelming attack on ‘their pitiless oppressors. Fortu- 
nately for Moscoso and his companions, there was. an 
excellent ship-carpenter, and several other skillful me- 
chanics, among the survivors of their party. It required 
all the ingenuity of these artisans to make ‘seaworthy 
vessels of such materials as they were obliged to use 
The “ brigantines” were open boats, “ with bulwarks of 
planks and hides around the gunwales, to protect the 
men from the arrows of the Indians.” All the iron 
and steel which the Spaniards possessed, even’ the 
barrels and locks of their guns, were used to make 
nails. Many Indian prisoners or slaves were released, 
merely because the material of. their chains and fetters 
was required for the iron-work of the boats. - Ropes 
were made of the stalks of long grass; and oakum, for 
caulking the vessels was prepared from the fibrous 
bark of the mulberry-tree, the same material which 
the Indians used in the manufacture of their cloth 
garments. 

When the boats, seven in number, were finished, 
the Spaniards, spurred on by the harassing warfare of 
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the natives, hastened on board, having first embarked 
a stock of provisions for the voyage and a few horses. 
Most of these animals had been killed and eaten by the 
soldiers during the winter. The remnant of the Chris- 
tian army could not have comprised more than two 
hundred and fifty men, if their losses in battle and by 
sickness are correctly reported. The appearance of 
these Christians, returning from the “conquest of 
Florida,” must have been singular and somewhat piti- 
able.. All their European apparel had been burned at 
the conflagrations of Mauvilla and Chickasaw. They 
were now dressed in “ furred robes,” not like those which 
Shakspeare supposes to hide the moral corruption of the 
wearers, but rough and uncouth garments of skins, 
belted around their waists after the manner of the 
anchorites. To complete their external resemblance 
to those devout men, they were nearly all barefoot; 
and as they moved along the shore of the Mississippi, it 
might have been easy to mistake them for a procession 
of devotees, engaged in some penitential ceremony of 
the Church. It is not difficult to believe the assertion 
of one of the narrators, that the Indians witnessed the 
embarkation of their enemies with shouts of mockery 
and derision. They celebrated the departure of the 
Spaniards with an extemporaneous song, the purport of 
which was that “these thieving vagabonds were about 


> and the native min- 


to be driven out of the country ;’ 
strels invoked the deities who controlled the waves to 


overwhelm and destroy them. 
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But, not satisfied with these poetical denunciations, 
the warlike tribe of Quiqualtangui sallied out in a vast 
number of canoes to assail the brigantines on their 
voyage. Some of the Indian boats were painted red and 
some blue; and the warriors who manned them were 
dressed in the gayest and most fantastic style, where- 
fore the native armament made an extremely brilliant 
appearance on the river. As soon as the Spaniards set 
sail, the assault began; showers of arrows were poured 
into the brigantines, and the Christians endeavored to 
shelter themselves behind their bulwarks. - The steers- 
men of the Spanish boats, having no defense against the 
arrows, were soon shot, and others took their places. 
This duty at length became so dangerous, that the 
helms of the brigantines were deserted and the vessels 
began to drift, toward the shore. In this emergency, a 
brave. but indiscreet soldier, without waiting for orders, 
launched one of the pirogues, (small boats carried by 
the brigantines,) and, being accompanied by four of his 
comrades, he rowed toward the Indian canoes, as if he 
expected to drive them away. Moscoso observed this 
movement, and being very much enraged with the five 
men for presuming to act without his directions, he sent 
several other pirogues, with fifty soldiers, after them; 
intending to hang them, (it is said,) as soon as they 
were brought on board. The men in the first boat mis- 
took his intentions. Seeing the other pirogues coming 
ufter them, they supposed that their daring act had 
been approved by the commander, and that he had sent 
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the other boats to assist them; wherefore they pressed 
forward, with all their might, toward the Indian fleet. 
‘The wily savages pretended to retreat from the advanc- 
ing Spaniards; the canoes fell back in the form of a 
crescent; the unwary Christians entered the semicircular 
space and were immediately surrounded by the enemy’s 
boats. Finding their retreat cut off, the Spaniards 





INDIANS DROWNING THE SPANIARDS. 


fought desperately for their lives, but the Indians leaped 
into the water, upset the pirogues, and drowned every 
man of the party. All who attempted to swim were 
thrust down into the water by the savages or knocked on 
the head with their clubs. Fifty-five Spaniards were 
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killed in this aquatic skirmish, and among them were 
several of the principal officers of the expedition. 

The attack on the brigantines was kept up, with but 
few intermissions, for several days. The horses, being 
unprotected by the bulwarks, were nearly all killed by 
the enemy’s shafts. The Spaniards were unable to 
make any effectual resistance; their gunpowder was 
exhausted, and the iron of their guns had been used in 
ship-building. The only weapons with which they 
could reach their antagonists were cross-bows, and these 
were generally ineffective. ‘The Indians of Quiqual- 
tangui continued the assault as far as the borders of 
their own territory, and then requested the next tribe 
which inhabited the shore of the river to carry on the 
war. In this way the duty of chastising the invaders 
was transferred from one tribe to another, the Christians 
being compelled to run the gauntlet, as it were, to the 
very mouth of the river. The persecuted Castilians 
were worn out by fatigue and anxiety; and in spite of the 
partial protection which their boats afforded them, nearly 
every man of them was wounded, with more or less 
severity, by the native archers. 

Having reached the Gulf of Mexico about four weeks 
after their embarkation, they coasted westward for fifty 
days, encountered many perils and disasters, and ter- 
minated their voyage at the Mexican town of Panuco, 
which is now in the Department of Vera Cruz. At this 
place there was a Spanish settlement, and the returned 
soldiers a the expedition were hospitably received by 


+ 
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their countrymen. But before they had sojourned many 
days at Panuco, the chivalric adventurers began to 
quarrel among’ themselves. ‘To prevent them from cut- 
ting each other’s throats, the» Viceroy of Mexico was 
obliged to interpose. The factions were separated, by 
order of this magistrate, and sent out of the country in 
‘various directions. ‘The ultimate fate of these men is 
not very clearly ascertained ; but we are’told that most 
of them were reduced to a very abject condition. Some 
enlisted in the armies of Peru and Mexico, with the 
hope of retrieving their ruined fortunes; some returned 
to Spain; and some, disgusted with the fleeting and de- 
lusive objects of earthly ambition, dedicated themselves 
to the service of the Church, and passed the remainder 
of their days in monastic seclusion. i 
Such was the termination of the most brilliant and 
magnificent expedition that Spain ever fitted out to 
extend her power and dominion in the territories of the 
new world. The failure of this enterprise was signal 
and complete. In their expectations of reaping a golden 
‘harvest in Florida, the Spaniards were sadly disap- - 
pointed. But this was not all: De Soto and-his com- 
panions did not succeed in making any settlement in 
the country; because their attention was engrossed by 
other objects.’ Nothing was gained by their sanguinary 
conquests; not a foot of land was thereby added to the 
Spanish possessions in America; not a single Indian 
mation was made tributary to the Spanish crown, and 
not one pagan was converted to the Catholic faith. If 
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De Soto conquered Florida, his countrymen, for a long 
time after his death, were too cowardly to take posses- 
sion of the prize. ‘Their hesitation, in this ease, is not 
to be ascribed to the low estimate which they placed on 
the value of the territory; for they had made many set- 
tlements in less desirable locations. The most warlike 
tribes of aboriginal Americans were generally secure 
from the aggressions of the Spaniards. 

For nearly three years no intelligence of Ferdinand 
de Soto’s expedition had been received in Spain or in 
any of the American settlements. The brilliant achieve- 
ments and the great popularity of the gallant leader had 
deeply interested the public in his mysterious fate ;_ but 
the Spanish nation had gradually reconciled itself to the 
belief that he had fallen in the path of duty—for this 
scemed to be the inevitable doom of all who attempted 
to explore the wilds of Florida. In those days the re- 
covery of a lost traveler was less an object of general 
solicitude than we have found it to be in later times. 
But all who were interested in the fate of De Soto were 
not reconciled to the probability of his death. Every 
age affords examples of that affection which yields not 
to despair, and which will not be persuaded to identify 
the absent with the dead. There was one human being 
who still hoped for the return of Ferdinand de Soto; 
and as, with the lapse of time, that hope became fainter, 
and faded to a sicklier hue, so did the frame of the sor- 
rowing wife become feebler, and her cheek grow more 
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pallid; as if to make it certain that hope and life must 
cease cogether. 

Donna Isabella still remained at Havana, where, in 
spite of her failing health and her: nearly exhausted for- 
tune, she continued to prosecute the search for her hus- 
band. Several vessels. were kept constantly exploring 
the coasts of Florida, and many attempts were made to 
advance into the country; but the natives were now so 
exasperated against the Spaniards, that the experiment 
of landing on their shores soon became too hazardous for 
repetition. At length the fatal intelligence was received 
at Havana that some few survivors of De Soto’s company 
had reached Mexico, and brought an account of the 
death of their commander. To Isabella, this final blow 
was a merciful dispensation; for it speedily terminated 
a life which, for several years, had been one of almost 
insupportable misery. She expired on the third day 
after the intelligence of De Soto’s death was received at 
Havana. 


THE END. 
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4 Frou THe Nortn British Review.— Thies attempt to take the lifeof Wm. C. Godfrey 
which no law, human or divine, can justify, was fortunately for Dr. Kane, overruled. When 
in a former Arctic expedition, its leader shot a ferocions Indian of his party, the world viewed 
it asan act of stern necessity and personal safety; bat Godfrey was neither a madman nor an 
enemy: he had *marched 95 miles alone, in the most dreary and coldest part of the Arctic 
Ocean, to bring fresh provisiona to hia dying comrades, without which, Dr. Kane admits, 
they would have all perished.” 
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DR. KANE AND WM. C. GODFREY, IN DENMARK. 


A Danish Naval Officer has just published an account ef the Kane Explering Expedition, 
from the dictation of Carl Petersen, who was Dr. Kane’a Esquimaux Interpreter. In this 
werk Dr. Kane ia charged with bad management, and particnlarly with great cruelty te his 
men, in hia Arctic voyage, in which the author accompanied him. To auch readers as are 
familiar with the artless narrative of Wm. C. Gedfrey, one of the crew of Dr. Kane’s vessel, 
this statement will bring no surprise. What was shown by Godfrey, against his countryman 
and commander, Dr. Kane, appears weil confirmed by Mr. Petersen, who ls a Dane, and who 
was engaged as Interpreter by Dr. Kane, at the Danish settlement ef Uppernavik, on the coast 
of Greenland, while that commander was en his way tothe mere nerthern geas. The testi- 
mony of these two survivors of that most vaunted exhibitlon, thongh epringing from widely 
distant pointa of the earth, and not having a common notionality of origin, or even a common 
language of communicatien, a0 well concurs, that it gives ug pain te eee the fact of Dr. Kane’s 
rigid despotism, and hia still more clearly marked cruelty so well established, as both appear 
te be.—Buffalo Express, July 8th. 
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| AN INTERESTING WORK—-AN APPEAL TO THE AMERICAN PEOPLE, 


In reading the adventures of Dr. Kane, in the Arctic regions, as set forth in his beek, we 
thenght that in the treatment of a certain member of his crew, hia conduct did net agree with 
that chivalrous and Christian tharacter which his generai career through life had established 
for him. We allnde to his treatment ef the man Godfrey, a character bold, adventurous, and 
intrepid, and who, though perhaps a little insuberdinate, possessed those twe characterlatics, 
courage and generosity, which, in whomever possesses them, preclude the possibility ef a bad 
character. Gedfrey had been ef eminent service to the expeditien ; by hig conrage and energy 
he had obtained food for the explorers at several times when their necessities were ef the 
most harassing character; in one instance he traveled ninety-five milea on foet, in the coldest 
and darkest part of the Arctic winter, to procure nourishment for his starving cempanions ; 
Dr. Kane has acknowledged his services; and yet at a time when a portion of Dr. Kane’s 
party was permitted to separate themselves from the expedition, because thia man Godfrey 
wished alze tọ leave and join the Esquimaux, the Doctor attempted to take his life by shoot- 
ing at him, and in his book has grieveusly injured his reputation. Godfrey, however, with that 
determination which characterized his previena career in the expedition, did leave, notwith- 
standing the Dector’s opposition and rifle balis, and true to the generous impulso of hls nature, 
he subseqnently, by stealth, supplied with provisiens the man whe_had attempted to take his 
life. Dr. Kane’g conduct toward Godfrey is the only stain upon his bright career, and it 
would have been well for his fair fame had he never mentioned him in his book. The Amer- 
fo] ican people were so dazzled by the brilliancy ef his performances in the Arctic regions that 

they were unable to see this blot, and.it was not until a writerin thé North British Review 
called the attention of the world to it, that the Americans perceived the stain upou the es- 
cutcheen of their favorite. 

Wm. C. Godfrey, feeling himself aggrieved by what Dr, Kane has published concerning him, 
is about issuing a book in self-defense. Weare unable to predict the literary character of the 
work, but whatever may be its pretensions iu that point of view, it is nevertheless due te the 
honer ef an intrepid, generons, yet injured man, We give below an extractfrom Mr. God- 
frey’s appeal to the American people, taken from the ‘‘ Public Ledger"’: 

‘The book containing an account of my teils, hardships, sufferings, and wrongs in the 

$j Arctic regiona, wili be published withln a few days, by J.T. Lleyd, ef Philadelphia. Such 
has been the infinence of the stigma cast upon my character by Kane’a publicatiena, that I 
have found it almost impossible to obtain empleyment in the United States; the reader, there- 
fore, will not be surprised when I say that I have been compelled to drive an omnibus in 
Philadelphia, the past year, for a living. ; _ 

‘This vindication would have appeared socner, but I was nuabie to meet the expense of pub- 
lication, until Mr. Lleyd agréed te publish my beck at his own risk. This gentleman has 
enabled a peor and unfortunate man to bring his cause before the American public, from 
whom he aska no more than a fair and impartial hearing and a just decision, accerding to the 
true and obviona merita of the case. i F 

' Wu. C. GODFREY.” 
—U. S. Gazette, 13th June b. 





His name is familiar te all acqnainted with Dr. Kane’a perils in the Arctic seas. HRe has 
been preparing thle volume for some time back, while driving an emnibns in Philadelphia. 
Every picture may have two sides to it—so Godfrey, of course, has his side of the Arctio Expe- 
dition te narrate. Jt is the best written work of the two.—Savannah Georgian, July 24th. 





DR. KANE TRIED TO KILL GODFREY 


We transfer to eur columns the case of Wm. C. Gedfrey, that our readers may see that the 
writer ef it claims to have been badly treated by Dr. Kane. We have seen enough of-the 
worid to be satisfied that those in high places may often err, and that the ovations paid to 
them cover up their fanits to the injury of ethers. The werld should give this mariner an 
unbiased hearing, as weil as these who had wealthy friends, and better means and appliances 
to publish their great exploits to the world.—Southern Advocate, June 13th. 
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STARTLING DISCLOSURES!!! 


The undersigned has now in Press, and will publish, about the First of 
November, both in England and this country, a new and 
extraordinary work, entitled, 


BG PRESS GANG; 


OR, . 
A COMPLETE EXPOSITION OF THE CORRUPTIONS AND 
CRIMES OF THE AMERICAN NEWSPAPERS. 


400 pages, Tllustrated on Steel and Wood. 
By LAMBERT A. WILMER; Ex-Enrror, 


AUTHOR OP “THE LIFR, TRAVELS, AND ADVENTURES OP PERDINAND DE SOTO, DISCOVERER OF 
THR MISSISSIPPI,’ ' THE QUACKS OF HELICON: A SATIRE," “‘ PREFEEMENT ; 
OR, AMBITION’S LADDER,” ETO., ETC. 
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Having been connected with the newspaper press of the United 
States for’about thirty years, the author may be supposed to have ac- 
quired a thorough knowledge of his subject. He endeavors to show that 
the public journalism of our country, as it is now managed, is a great 
national affliction, and that the mischiefs produced by the newspapers far 
outweigh all their beneficial effects. 


In this book, the newspaper press of America is represented as the most 
active and dangerous enemy of our republican system. The public 
journalists, with a few honorable exceptions, are denounced as traitors to 
the cause of liberty, confederates of rogues and impostors, encouragers of 
rowdyism, rioting and rebellion, promoters of official corruption, and 
panderers to every description of immorality and vice. 

To illustrate his subject, the author gives a succinct account of the va- 
rious PoruLAR COMMOTIONS or MOBBINGS, wuich HAVE BEEN 
BROUGHT ABOUT BY THE INFLAMMATORY APPEALS OF PUBLIC JOURNALISTS, 
ro THE WORST PASSIONS OF MANKIND. It will also be shown 
that the newspapers have, on various occasions, incited foreigners, (oth- 

. erwise called ‘‘ adopted citizens,”) and other disorderly persons, to acts of 
rebellion AGAINST THE LAWS AND GOVERNMENT OF THE 
UNITED STATES. s 

The subject will be further illustrated) by numerous examples of as- 
SASSINATIONS, DUELS, ASSAULTS AND BATTERIES, AND OUTRAGES OF VARIOUS 
KINDS, CAUSED BY LIBELLOUS AND DEFAMATORY NEWSPAPER PUBLICATIONS. | 

In short, this book clearly proves that over Six HUNDRED OF THE LEAD- 
ING NEWSPAPERS IN THE UNITED STATES) ARE OWNED OR CONTROLLED 
BY FOREIONERS—FROM aa Soroan BENNETT, OF THE “New YORK 
HERALD,” pown TO “ FORNEY RESS,”’ EDITED BY SHELTON MACKENZIE. 
It will also contain an introductory narrative of the author's own experience 
as a newspaper editor, and much other interesting matter. 


PRICE, HANDSOMELY BOUND IN CLOTH, $1.00. 
IN PAPER COVER, - ə <= a œ 50 cents. 


Kes Sent by Mail to any part of the Country on receipt of the money. 
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Hans Curistian ANDERSEN is one of those 
men who, from their earliest youth, have had 
to keep up a warfare with circumstances ; a 
man like Burns and Hogg, who seemed des- 
tined by Fate to end their lives unnoticed in a 
village, and yet through an instinctive sense 
of their destined pre-eminence in the beautiful 
regions of art and literature, and sustained by 
an irrepressible wills have made themselves a 
part of the great world. 

During my residence, in Copenhagen, says 
Marmier, in the year 1837, one day a tall 
young man entered my room. His timid, and 
embarrassed, and somewhat awkward manner, 
might, perhaps, have displeased a fine lady, 
yet at the same time his friendly behaviour, 
and his open, honest countenance, at the first 
meeting, must have awakened sympathy and 
confidence. This was Andersen. At that very 
moment a volume of his works was lying on 
my table; an aequaintance was thus soon 
made. Poetry is a sort of freemasonry ; they 
who render homage to it are related, although 
they may come from the opposite ends of the 
world ; they speak a word, make a sign, and 
immediately they know that they are brethren. 
They who live together impart to each other 
mutually the emotions of their hearts ;. they 
who meet on foreign ground relate to each 
other, like pious pilgrims, by what paths they 
have wandered thither, and through what cities 
they have come. Thus, then, it happened that 
Andersen, after we had passed a few hours to- 
gether in conversation on poetry, which, more 
than any thing else, has the peculiarity of un- 
locking the heart and calling forth mutual con- 
fidence, told me of the adverse circumstances 
through which he had passed, and, at my re- 
quest that he would make me acquainted with 
the history of his life, communicated to me th 
following details : ‘ow 

Andersen’s grand-parents were, at one time, 
well to do in the world, and even possessed of 
a farm in the country. All kind of misfor- 
tunes, however, befell them; the,worst of 
which was, that the husband lost his mind. 
The poor wife then removed to Odensee, and 
placed there her only son as apprentice with a 
shoemaker. The boy, full of activity, found 
the beginning of his life happier than his later 
years; he employed his hours of leisure in 
reading Holberg, in making toys, and in com- 
posing music. 

When he was scarcely twenty, in the spring 
of 1804, he married a young girl who was quite 
as poor as himself; and so great, indeed, was 


their poverty, that, in going to housekeeping, | 


the young bridegroom could not afford to buy a. 
bedstead, and contrived to obtain one in this | 


manner. 
their neighbourhood, and while he lay in state 
his coffin was supported on a wooden frame 


A Count was dead“ somewhere in ` 


made for the purpose, and this, after the funer- 


al, being sold, was purchased by the husband- 
elect, who prepared it for future family use ; 
and yet he could not have made very great al- 
teration in it, for many years afterwards it 
might still be seen covered with its black 
cloth. 

Upon this frame, on which had rested the 
corpse of the noble Count, in his last splen- 
dour, lay, on the 2d of April, 1805, poor, but 


living, the first-born of his humble parents, : 


Hans Christian Andersen. 


When the new-born child was taken to the © 


church to be baptized, it cried resoundingly, 


which greatly displeased the ill-tempered pas- . 


tor, who declared, in his passion, that “ the 
thing cried like a cat;” at which his mother 
was bitterly annoyed. One of the god-parents, 


3 


however, consoled her by the assurance, that . 


the louder the child cried, the sweeter he would ' 


sing some day, and that pacified her. 

The father of Andersen was not without ed- 
ucation ; the mother was all heart. The mari 
ried couple lived on the, best terms with each 
other, and yet the husband did not feel himself 
happy ; he had no intercourse with his neigh- 
bours, but preferred keeping himself at home, 
where he read Holberg’s ‘* Comedies,” ‘‘ The 
Thousand-and-One Tales of the Arabian 
Nights,” and worked at.a puppet-theatre for 


his little son, whom on Sundays he often took . 


with him to the neighbouring woods, where the 


a F 


two commonly spent the whole day in quiet. 


solitude with each other. e S 


The grandmother also, who was an amiable K 
old lady, and who bore the misfortunes of her. - 


family with Christian patience, had great influ- 


ence on the mind of the boy. She had been . 
very handsome, was kind to every body, and, 


v , 


besides that, was scrupulously clean in her . 
poor clothing. With a feeling of. deep melan- . 
choly, she would often tell how her grand- 


mother had been the daughter of a rich gentle- 


man of family in Germany, who lived in the ` 


city of Cassel; that the daughter had fallen in 


love with a comic-actor, had left her parents ~ 
secretly to marry him, and after that had sunk * 


» 


into poverty. 


* And now all her posterity must do penaned ‘ 


for her sin!” sighed she. 
- Young Andersen was extremely attached to 
this good grandmother. She had to take care 
of a garden,at the lunatic hospital, and here, 
among its sunny flowers,he spent most of the 
afternoons of his early child Th 
festival in the garden, when the fallen 
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were burnt, had for him an especial charm, al- 
thongh the presence of the insanc ladies, a few 
ef whom were allowed to wander about, terri- 
Ged him greatly. Frequently one of the old 
warses would fetch him into the house, and 
šake him into the spinning-room, where all the 
eld ladies would praise lim for his eloquence, 
and would recompense him for it with tales 
and ghost-stories,, which they- related with 
wondrous effect, so that certainly no child of 
his. years ever heard more of suchlike histo- 
ries, neither could any child be more supersti- 
tious than he was, 
Among the earliest recollections of Ander- 
-sen, is that of the residence of the Spaniards 
in Fyen, in the years 1808 and 1809.. A sol- 
dier of an Austrian regiment one day took him 
in his arms, and danced with him amid tears 
of joy, which no doubt were called forth by the 


remembrance. of a child, left behind him at. 


home, along the street, and pressed the image 
of the Madonna to his lips, which occasioned 
great trouble to his pious mother... 

In Odensee, at that time, many old ‘festivi- 


ties were still. in use, which made a deep im-. 


pression upon the excitable temper of the boy; 
the corporation went in procession, with their 


escutcheons, through the city; the sailors also’ 


marched round-in Lent, and the people made 


pilgrimages to the miracle-performing well of. 


the holy Regisse. _ m i 
> So passed on the first-years of the youth, of 
our poet. 
industriously in his Bible, but; one day shut it 
with the words, “ Christ became a man like to 
us, but a very uncommon man!” Upon which 
his wife burst into tears, at what. she called 
‘the blasphémy of,-her husband,’ which made 
such a deep impression upon the son, that he 
prayed in solitude for the soul .of his: father. 
_.« There is no other devil,” said he, afterwards, 
“but that which a man -bears in his; own 


breast!” After which, finding bis arm scratch- 


ed one morning when he,awoke, probably by a 
nail 
ment of the’ devil, who, at least, 


l would shew 
him. of his real existence. `. A : 


The unhappy temper of the father, however, 
increased from`day to day.: he longed to go. 


‘forth into the world. At. that,time war was 
raging in’ Germany ; ‘Napoleon was his hero ; 
and, as Denmark had now allied itselfto France, 
he entered himself asa private soldier, in a-re- 


cruiting regiment, hoping that ‘some time or’ 


other he: should return as a lieutenant; The 
neighbours, however, thought.that it was folly 
to let himself'be shot to death for nothing at 


all. The corps, however, in which he served’ 


went no farther than Holstein; the peace suc- 
ceeded, and before long the voluntary soldier 
sat down again in the concealment ‘of his Citi- 
zen-dwelling in Odensee. ‘But his health had 
guffered. He awoke one morning delirious, 
and talked about campaigns and Napoleon. ~” 
Young Andersen was at that time nine years 
old, and his mother sent him to the next village 
to ask counsel from a wise*woman. -i 
“ Will my poor fatherdie ?” inquired he, anx- 
ously. i ' 
P. f thy father will die,” replied the sibyl, 
a thou wilt meet his ghost on thy way home.” 
It is easy to imagino what an impression 








His father, in the meantime, read. 





is wife told him that this was a punish-.|-into the bargain. 
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this oracle would make upon the boy, who was 
timid enough without that; it was, in fact, his 
only consolation, on his homeward way, that 
his father certainly knew how such an appari- 
tion would terrify his little son, and therefore 
he would not shew himself. He reached home 
without eany unfortunate adventure, without 
seeing the ghost of his father; and on the 
third day after that the sick man died. 

From this time young Andersen was left to 
himself; the whole instruction which he re- 
ceived was in a charity-school, and consisted 
of roading, writing, and arithmetic, the two last 
‘very imperfectly. ` 
+ The poor boy, at this time, gained an en- 
trance into the house of the: widow‘of the Pas- 
tor Bunkeflod, of Odensee; who ‘died in the- 
‘year 1805, and whose name, on account of 
some lyrical productions, is known in Danish: 
literature. He was engaged. to read aloud to ’ 
the widow and her sister-in-law ; and here, for 
the first’ time, he heard tho- appellation: poet, 
and saw with what love the faculty which made’ 
the dead a poct was regarded. ‘This' sunk 
deeply into his mind. He read: some trage-- 
dieg, and then determined to write a ‘comedy, 
and;to become also a poet; as the deceased 
pastor had been. ; 

‘And now, actually, he wrote a true tragedy, 
‘for all the characters lost their lives in it; and 
the dialogue was interlarded with many passa- 
ges of Scripture. His two first auditors re- 


“ceived this, first work of the young poct with 


unmingled applause.; and, before long, the-re- 
port of. it ran through, the whole’ street, and 
every. body wished to hear the tragedy of the: 
‘witty Hans Christian. But‘here the applause: 
was by-no mcans ‘unmingled ; most ‘people ’ 


‘laughed right heartily at it, whilst others- ridi- 


culed ‘him: This wounded the poor boy: so 
much that he passed the whole night in. weep- 
-ing, and was only silenced by his mother’s $e- 
rious admonition, that if he did not leave off-' 
such folly she would give him a good beating 
Spite’ of the ill success of 
hiš first attempt, however, he now, unknown’ > 
to any. one, set about: a new piece,'in‘which a 
.prince*,and a princess were: introduced. But 
these lofty characters’ threw’ him’ into great: 
perplexity, for he did not. at all know how such 
noble people as these conversed, imagining, of 
course, that it must be impossible for them to’ 
‘talk as other people did. At length it occurred: 
to him to interweave German and French 
‚words into their conversation, so that the dig- 
nified language of these princely personages 


“became a perfect gibberish, which, however, 


‘according to the, opinion of the young author, 
had init a something very uncommon and sub- 
lime. * a 

This masterpiece also was introduced to the 
“knowledge of the neighbourhood, the result of 
which was, that not many ‘days elapsed before 


‘he was derided by the wild boys in the streets, 


„who shouted,’as he went by, “Look! look! 


‘there goes the. comedy-writer !” 


But it was not alone the rude boys, but thc 
schoolmaster also, who entirely mistook tho 
genius Which: clearly betrayed itself, even in 
suchlike productions ; for, one-day, when young 
Andersen presented to him, as a birthday pres- 
ent, a garland, with which he had twisted upa 
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little poem of his own writing, he blamed him 
for it; and the only reward which the poor 
poet had for his first poetical attempt eonsisied 
* ef trouble and tears. 

In the meantime the worldly affairs of the 
mother grew worse and worse; and, as the 
gon of a neighbour earned money in'some kind 
of ‘manufactory, it was determined also that 
the good Hans Christian should be sent there. 
The old grandmother conducted him to the 
master of the manufactory, and wept right bit- 
ter tears, that the lot of her grandson should be 
so early that of care and sorrow. 

German workmen were principally employed 
in the manufactory, and to them the children 
used often to sing their Danish songs. The 
new-comer, Andersen,- was desired to do: so, 
and that he did willingly, because he knew that 
he could produce great effect with his singing : 
the neighbours had always listened whenrat 
. home he sung in the garden; and once, indeed, 
a whole party, who Were assembled in the gar- 
den of the rich neighbour, had admired his 
beautiful voice, and loudly applauded him. Sim- 
ilar applause fell to his share in the manufac- 
tory. 

“I can also act comedy!” said poor: Ander- 
sen one day, encouraged by their approbation, 
and forthwith recited-whole scenes from Hol- 
berg’s comedies. All went well for a time, 
and the other boys were compelled to do-his 
work whilst he amused the workmen ; but pres- 
ently persecutions began, and he found himself 
so roughly handled, even by his former admi- 
rers, that he left the place, and flew back weep- 
ing to his mother, praying that he might never 
be sent there again. 

His prayer was granted, because, said his 
mother, he:was not sent there for the sake of 
what he would get,.but that he might be well 
cared for while she went out to work. 

‘‘ The boy must go to the theatre!” many of 
her neighbours had said to her; but, as she 
knew of no other theatre than that of strolling 
players, she shook her head thoughtfully, and 
determined rather to put her son apprentice to 
a_tatlor. | 

Andersen was now twelve years old, was 
altogether quite at a loose end at home, and 
devoured the contents of every book which fell 
in his way. His favourite reading was, how- 
ever, an old ‘prose translation of Shakspeare. 
From this, with little figures which he made 
out of pasteboard, he performed the whole of 
“ King Lear” and * The Merchant of Venice.” 
He very rarely went to the playhouse, but, as 
he was in favour with the man who carried out 
the bills, he obtained a copy ef cach of: these 
from him, and then, seating himself in the 
evening before the stove, studied the names of 
the various actors, and thus supplied to every 
piece which was performed an imaginary text. 

Andersen’s passion for reading, and his beau- 
tiful voice, had, in the meantime, drawn upon 
him the attention of several of thé higher fam- 
ilies of the city, who introduced him to their 
houses. The simple, childlike behaviour of 
the boy, his wonderful memory, and his sweet 
voice, gave to him, in fact, a something quite 
peculiar; people spoke of it, and several houses 
were very soon open to him. But still, the 
first family which had noticed him, and had re- 


ceived him with so much sympathy, nay, i 
deed, who had even introduced him to Prinee. 
Christian, remained his favourites. This fam- 
ily was that of Colonel Héegh Guldborg, a 
man whose great accomplishments equalled his 
goodness of heart, and the brother of the well- 
known poet of the same name. 

Abont this time his mother married a second 
time, and, as: the stepfather would not at all 
interest himself abont the education of the 
son, our young Andersen had still more liberty 
than hitherto. He had no playfellows, and 
often wandered by himself to the neighbouring 


‘woods, or,:seating himself at home, in.a corner 


of. the howse, dressed up little dolls for his 
theatre, his mother thinking the while that, as 
he was destined to be 2 tailor, it was a good 
thing that he shohid practise sewing ; and the 
poor lad corsoled himself by. thinking that, if 
he really must be a tailor, he should find many 
beautiful pieces of cloth from which he could, 
on Sundays, make new dresses for his theatri- 
cal wardrobe. 

At length the time for his confirmation drew 
nigh, for which occasion he obtained the first 
pair of boots he ever had in his life; and, in 
order that people might see them, he pulled 
them up over his trousers. Nor was this all 
his finery :.an old sempstress was employed to 
make him a confirmation dress out of his de- 
ceased father’s greatcoat ; and with this his 
festal attire was complete. Never before had 
Andersen been .possessed of such beautiful 
clothes; his joy over which was so great, that 
the thoughts of them even disturbed his devo- 
tion on the.day of consecration, and caused 
him afterwards such reproaches of conscience, 
that he besought of God to forgive him such 
worldly thoughts ; and yet, at that very mo- 
ment, he could not help thinking about the 
beautiful creaking boots. 

After the conclusion of the confirmation fes- 
tival, it had been ‘determined that Andersen 
was to begin his tailor-apprenticeship ; but-he 
continually besought of his mother ‘that she 
would permit him to go to Copenhagen, and 
visit the royal theatre there.’ He read to her 
the’ lives of celebrated men wha had been quite 


'as poor as himself, and assured her that he 


also would some day be'a celebrated man. Al- 
ready for several years had 'ħe hoarded ap, in. 
a little save-all, his spare money,’and this had 
now grown into what‘ seemed to him the inex- 
haustible sum of about thirty shillings of Eng- 
lish money: The-sight of this unexpectedly 
large sum of money -softened also the mater- 
nal heart, and she began-to incline towards 
the wishes of her son; but yet, before she fully 
eonsented, she thought it best to consult a 
wise ‘woman on his’ future ‘prospects. The 
siby] was accordingly fetched to the house, 
an er'she had read the eards, and studied 
th ffée-grounds, -the oracle spoke these 
ble words : 
r son well becomea great man. The city/ 
of Odensee will be illuminated in his honour 2” 

So‘good a prophecy of course removed të 
last impedin ent outof the way. 

‘Go, then, in God’s name !” said his mo#€r- 

When, however, her neighbours reprertted 
to her how foolish it was to let the boy / four- 
teen years old set off to the great city which 

y : 
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he did not know a single soul, she replied, that 

«he Ict her have no rest, and that she was con- 
vinced he would soon come back again when 
he saw the great water which he would have 
to cross. 

Some one had mentioned to young Andersen 
a certain female dancer at the royal theatre, as 
being a person of very great influence ; he ob- 
tained, therefore, from a man universally es- 
teemed in Odensce a letter of recommendation 
to this lady, and provided with this important 
paper, and his thirtcen rix-dollars, he com- 
‘menced the journey on which depended his 
whole fate. His mother accompanied him to 
the gate of the city, and here he found waiting 
for him the good old grandmother, whose still 
beautiful hair had become gray within a few 
aveeks. She kissed, with many tears, her be- 
loved grandson ; her grief had no words, and 
within a very short time the cold grave covered 
all her troubles. 

Andersen travelled as gratis passenger by 
the mail as far as Nyberg, and not until he 
was sailing across the Great Belt did he feel 
how forlorn he was in the world. The dis- 
comfort of a sea voyage, even though short, 
would make him feel this if nothing else did. 
As soon as he came on shore in Zealand, he 
stepped to a spot that lay apart, and, falling on 

“his knees, besought of God for help in his for- 
lorn condition. 

He rose up comforted, and went on now un- 
interruptedly for a day anda night, through cit- 
ies and villages, until, on Monday morning, the 

5th of September, 1819, he saw the towers of 
Copenhagen. He had travelled, as before, free 
of cost, through the good-nature or compassion 
_of the drivers of the mail, and now, before he 
reached the gate of the city, was obliged, of 
course, to dismount, and, with his little bundle 

under his arm, entered the great city. 

~The well-known Jews’ quarrel, which at that 
time extended from the south to the north of 
Europe, had broken out here the very evening 
before, and all was in commotion. 

His journey had cost him three rix-dollars, 
and, with the remaining ten in his pocket, the 
young adventurer took up his lodgings in a 
_ public house. His first ramble into the city 
was to the theatre, and with astonishment he 
surveyed the magnificent building, walked 
_round it, and prayed fervently that it might 
_80on open itself to him, and that he might be- 
come a skilful actor therein. At that time 
certainly he had no presentiment that ten years 
afterwards his dramatic work would be receiv- 
ed with applause, and that he would address 
the public for the first time. 

On the following day, dressed in his con- 
firmation suit, he betook himself, with his letter 
of introduction in his hand, to the house of the 
all-potential dancer. The lady let him wait a 
long time on the steps, and when at leng 
was permitted to enter her presence, his 
ward and naive behaviour displeased- her so 
much, that she regarded him as insane, more 

specially as she knew nothing of the gentle- 
Dan who had addressed the letter to her. 

-fter this unsatisfactory attempt, Andersen 
- tured his steps towards the director of the 

theae, requesting from him some appoint- 


ment but here also his efforts were unsuc- 
cessfu. 





“« You are too thin for the theatre,” was the 
answer which he obtained. 

“Oh!” replied Andersen, “if you will in- 
sure me one hundred dollars, I will soon be- 
come fat !” 

But the director would not enter into ar- 
rangements on these terms, and dismissed the 
poor supplicant with the information that they 
were not in the habit of engaging any but peo- 
ple of education. 

The poor lad went his way truly dejected in 
spirits; he knew no creature who could give 
him counsel] or comfort, no human being on 
whose breast he could weep. He thought on 
death, and the terror of this thought drove him 
back to God. 

** When every thing,” said he, “goes quite 
unfortunately, then God will help me; it is 
written so in every book that I ever read—and 
in God I will put my trust !” 

He then went out and bought a ticket for 
the gallery for Paul and Virginia. The scene 
in the second act, where the lovers part, af- 
fected him so much that he burst into loud 
sobs, which drew upon him the attention: of 
those who sat near to him. They spoke kindly 
to him and inquired who he was. Their friend- 
ly sympathy unlocked his whole heart, and he 
told all that related to himself — who he was, 
and wbence he came, and that his love to the 
theatre was not less than Pauls love to Vir- 
ginia, and that he certainly should become as 
unhappy as Paul if he did not obtain some little 
post in the theatre. They all looked at him in 
amazement. 

The next day brought no more cheering 
prospects, and his money had before long all 
melted away to one single dollar. What was 
he to do? Either he must work back his pas- 
sage in a vessel to his native city, and be 
laughed at there for his pains when he arrived, 
or else he must put himself here to some hand- 
icraft trade, which would be his fate if he re- 
turned to Odensee. 

A joiner at that moment wanted an appren- 
tice, and to him Andersen introduced himself, 
but here again it did not succeed; after a short 
time poor Andersen was persecuted by the 
journeymen, who found in him an object of 
sport, and the end was like the working in the 
manufactory at Odensee; and, with tears in 
his eyes, he parted from his master. 

As now with a heavy heart he was walking 
through the streets crowded by his fellow-be- 
ings, yet without the consciousness of having 
one friend among them, it occurred to him that 
nobody as yet had heard his fine voice. © Full 
of this thought, he hastened to the house of 
Professor Siboni. the director of the Royal 
Conservatorium, where a large party was that 
day at dinner, among whom were Baggesen 
the poet, and the celebrated composer, Profes- 
sor Weyse. He knocked at the doer, which 
was opened by a very lively yòung housemaid, 
and to her he related quite open-heartedly how 
forlorn and friendless he was, and how great 
was his desire to be engaged at the theatre, 
which the good-natured young serving-woman 
immediately retailed again to the company, 
who became curious to see the little adven- 
turer, as Baggesen called him. He was now 
ordered in, and was desired to sing before the 
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company, and to declaim scenes from Holberg. 
Whilst he was so doing, he came to ssage 
which brought to his remembrance his own 
melancholy circumstances, and he burst into 
tears. The company applauded him. 

«I prophesy,” said Baggesen, ‘‘that he will 
turn out something some day ; only don’t be- 
come vain when the public applauds thee !” 
Said he to him. 

On this, Professor Siboni promised that he 
would cultivate Andersen's voice, in order that 
he might make his début at the Theatre Royal, 
and, highly delighted, the poor lad left that 
happy house. 

The next day he was ordered to go to Pro- 
fessor Weyse’s, who entered with the kindest 
sympathy into the forlorn condition of the poor 
youth, and who most nobly made a collection 
for him, which amounted to seventy dollars. 
After this, Professor Siboni took him to’ his 
house, and half a year was spent in elementary 
instruction. But Andersen’s voice was in its 
transition state; and, by the end of this time, 
seemed entirely gone. Siboni, therefore, coun- 
selled him to return home and put himself to 
some handicraft trade. And once more poor 
Andersen stood again in the world as hopeless 
as at first. Yet, even in his apparent misfor- 
tune, there lay the seed of a better progress. 
He recalled to his memory, at this dark mo- 
ment of need, that there lived in Copenhagen 
a poet named Guldborg, the brother of the 
kind colonel in Odensee. To him Andersen 
bent his steps, and was kindly received by him. 
When Guldborg saw that the young native of 
Odensee could scarcely write a word correctly, 
he offered to give him instruction in the Danish 
and German tongues, and made him a present 
of the profits arising from a little work which 
he had just published. The noble-minded 
Weyse, Kuhlau, and other respectable men, 
also extended to him a helping hand. 

Andersen now hired a lodging for himself in 


the city: he lived with a widow, who seemed | 


reasonable in her charges; and yet, after all, 
she was a hard, unfeeling woman, who was 
not ashamed to fleece the poor lad of twenty 
dollars for his month’s charges, although she 
allotted to him only a disused store-closet for 
his accommodation. He gave her, however, 
the required sum, and received from her now 
and then a few half-pence when he did errands 
for her in the city. Yet nobody could feel 
themselves happier than the young Andersen 
in his present condition, for Professor Guld- 
borg had engaged the actor Lindgren to instruct 
him, whilst one of the solo-dancers had taken 
it into his head to make a dancer out of him. 
Thus he went daily to the dancing-school, 
made his appearance in one or two ballets, 
and, as his voice also was beginning to recover 
. itself, he had to sing in chorus too. 

Thus then actually he had become one of 
the thea tifieal corps, and nothing was now want- 
ing but his début and the acquisition of the fix- 
ed salary belonging to it. Always, however, the 
slave of superstition, he determined with him- 
self that, if now, on this new-year’s day, when 
he came to the theatre, he were able there to 
declaim a piece, he would hold it to be a cer- 
tain token that, in the course of the following 


7 
an actor. But, alas! when he reached the 
house, he found that, on this day, it was closed, 
and only by accident a small side-door was 
open. Through this he crept, trembling as if 
he had something evil in his mind; onward he 
went to the dark stage, where not a creature 
was to be seen, and falling down upon his knees 
on the lamp-stage, uttered the Lord’s Prayer, 
the only thing, and the best thing, which then 
offered itself to his mind, and, after that, re- 
turned home comforted. 

He always kept hoping that, by degrees, his 
fine voice would wholly again return to him; 
yet that was scarcely to be expected, because 
the poor, youth, through want of money, was 
almost always obliged to go with torn boots 
and wet feet; neither had he any warm winter 
clothing. He was now already sixteen years 
old, yet he was quite a child ; so much so, that 
he spent the whole evening alone in his cham- 
ber, busied in making dolls for his little thea- 
tre, which he dressed from the patterns which 
he was in the habit of begging from the shops. 

In this manner wore away his best years for 
learning ; and many a sorrowful day had he 
yet to spend before a milder period arrived. 
Guldborg practised him in the Danish style, 
and, before long, he produced a ryhmed trage- 
dy, which, from the facility and freedom of its 
language, won the attention of Ohlenschlager, 
Ingemann, and others. But no début was per- 
mitted to him in the theatre ; they excused him 
from any further attendance at the dancing- 
school, or from singing in chorus, as it was 
wished, they said, that he should dedicate his 
time to scientific studies ; yet nobody did any = 
thing for him in this respect, and it was as much 
as the poor lad could do to obtain enough to 
keep body and soultogether. Inhis great need 
he wrote a new dramatic piece, in the hope 
that it would be accepted; but the hope was 
disappointed; and, notwithstanding that, he 
persevered in a second and a third attempt. 
Just at this time the distinguished Confer- 
ence-councillor Collin, no less distinguished as 
an officer than universally esteemed for the 
goodness of his heart, became director of the 
theatre, and this wise and clear-sighted man 
soon perceived what slumbered in the young 
poet. It is true that he thought but little of 
his dramatic works ; but he went immediately 
to the king, and obtained permission from him 
that young Andersen should be sent at govern- 
ment charges to one of the learned schools in 
the provinces, and became from this moment a 
father to him in the noblest sense of the word. 

Andersen now went from dancing-lessons, 
romances, and dolls, to mathematics, Latin, 
and Greek ; and the youth of seventeen had to 
place himself among boys of ten years’ old to 
learn the first elements of these things. The 
school-rector in the meantime treated him with 
great severity, pronounced him to be devoid of 
all ‘intellectual ability, and so greatly forgot 
himself, and mistook so entirely the duty of a 
public instructor, as to make the poor youth 
the object of ridicule among his schoolfellows, 
which produced in him such a state of mental 
suffering as within a short time must have been 
the death of him, had he not been rescued from 
this misery. ‘Two years had thus been spent 


year, he should be advanced to the dignity of | here, when one of the teachers went to Coper, 
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hagen, and informed the Conference-councillor 
Collin, how unkindly and negligently poor An- 
dersen, was treated by the rector. No sooner 
Was the good man made acquainted with, this 
than he took Andersen immediately from the 
school, and placed him in the hands of a private 
tutor: A year aficr this, in 1828, Andersen 
was_acadeinical citizen of Copenhagen. ~,~" 

Within a few months from this time) appear- 
ed his first literary work in, print, ‘under the 
title of A Journey ón foot to Amack’’(a small 
island on which apart of Copenhagen is built), a 
humorous piece, which met with such great suc- 
cess, that within a very few days a second edi: 
tion was ealled for, and after that a third. The 
young poet was now received every where with 
the most flattering attention... "The’, Danish 
translator of Shakspeare, Commander. Wulff ; 
the celebrated naturalist, Orsted, received him 
at once as the friénd of their, house ; ‘whilst he 
found quite a paternal home with the Collin 
aniy a KARN o 

_“ The Journey to Amack” was succeedéd by 
a dramatie work, an heroic vaudeville, entitled 
“Love on the, Nicholas Tower,” which was 
brought on the stage and reviewed, by Professor 
David. After this, Andersen passed his second 
academical examination, in which, He obtained 
the highest honours, © 9, O 0n E 

In a short time afterwards he published his 
first collection of grave and humorous poems, 
which met with great favour from the, public. 
At school, Andersén had, been so often accused 
of weakness, that afterwards he'was frequently 
ashamed of his best feelings ; and not seldom, 
when he had written'a poeny from the full, no- 
ble emotions of his ‘soul, he would, as a sort of 
excuse for himself, write a’ parody upon it; 
hence, in this volume, there are frequent in- 
stances of this kind, which displeased ‘many, 
wno saw thata mind thus directed would be 
injurious to itself aš well as others: ~~ “°°” 

In the summer’ of 1830, Andersen made. a 
journey through .the Danish” proyinces, ‘and, 
after his return, publishéd ‘a new colléction ‘of 
lyrical poems, under the ‘title of ‘Fancies’ and 
Sketches, which showed that a great change 
had ‘taken place in “hint; and, as if he would 
dae a ve ian ` r ° f 
avenge himself for his former self-ridicule, these 
poems all bore the,impression of a quiet mel- 
ancholy. Many ‘poems. in ‘this volume._were 
translated into German; and one poem in par- 
ticular, “« The Dying ‘Child,” is said to be pos- 
sessed of such extraordinary pathos and'‘beau- 
ty, that it has been translated into German, 


French, English, Swedish, and ‘Greenlandish. 


‘The poor Greenlanders, indeed, sing it when 
out.on their desolate, seas in their fishing-ex- 
Cursions ; and it is to be ‘found printed in their 
parr ooks, ga n CO Ret yw 
we A 4 “E 
_;This poem J have never met with; indeed, 
I regret not being ‘possessed of this volume of 
Andersen's poems ; ‘however, I’ will subjoin 

ere a translation of one which Chamisso’ has 
rendered into German, and which ‘is so full of 
tenderness and beanty, that Iam sure the read- 
er will thank me for it :— ‘ i 
SSF M 

“THE MILLER'S JOURNEYMAN. 

‚In this mill I was a servant, even when I was a boy; 
And here have fled for ever my daya of youthful joy. 
‘The miller’s gentle daaghter was kind and full of grace, 


‘One seemed to read her gentlo heart whilst Iooking’ in her 


+ D; = - 










In tha evening oft so trustfally she gat down by my side; ` 

We talked so much together, | could nothing from her hide: 

Shes with me my trouble, in my ploasure she had part > 

Oue only thing concealed I—tae love within my heurt. 

I think she might have seen it —if she had loved she woo)d -. 

For there needs no word, no word at all, to make love unde r- 
st iE a 





I spoke usto my foolish heart, ‘ Forego it pandibe'stil) ? 

For thee, poor youth, such joy comea not—comes not, and 
i never will!’ T = a 
And whilst I thus was grieving she said, with tenderest touc, 
‘Ah, why art thou a0 altered, and why so pnle'hast grown? 

Thou must. again be joyful, thy sorrow gives me nain! 
And thus, because I Joved so much, did I my love restrain, 
Ono dsy, beside the rocky wall, she took by me her stand, 
Her eyes flashed clearer light, and she Jaid on mine her hand, 
‘Now must thou wish me joy,’ she said, ‘must greet me as 


a bride 
And thou, thou art the first to whom I would my joy con. 
fide : af 


The while I kissed her hand I concealed from her my face ; 
I could not speak a single word, my tears flowed down apace - 
It seemed as if had perished, in that same hour of woe, 

My thoughts and all my hopes in the deepest depths below ! 


That eve- was the betrothal, and even I was there ; Á 

They saet me in the chiefest place, beside the happy pair ; 

They clinked their merry glasses, they sung their songs of 
‘5 i f m T 


` plee; 
I made myself seem happy, lest all the truth should aee. . 


Upon the following morning, my head apun round and round ; 
How atupid and perplexed was J where all were happy found ! 
What wanted I? one only thing! Twas wonderful, yet 


s true 
And they all loved mé—sho herself, and he, the lever too! 


They were. ao Kind unto ma, but my woe they could net. 
- s+ guessle: . ` 

And as I saw them love and talk, so full of happiness, 

The wish to wander ‘far and wide took hold upon my heart ;. 

Sol made my bundle ready— twas right I shoald depart? 


Said I, © Now let inc see the world, and by its joy be blessed !” 
But I only moant, forget the world that lies'within my breast. 

She looked at me, and said, ‘Oh, Heavens: what’s come to- 
a y thes! a C +4 é v fa o OE T] 

We love theo here so kindly, where canst thou better be ? 


Then flowed forth fast my tears, this time it was but right,. 

‘One always weeps ‘at parting |’ said she that parting night.. 

They.went with me for company some distance on my track— 

Now ah oer unto death—they again have brought me 
E t ac ua ss be A Psa . « ‘ 


With gentlest love and kindest care they tend mem the mill,. 
And she with her beloved comes to me when she will. 

In July is the wedding ;. and ever doth she aay, 

That I shall have a home with them, and soon again be gay... 
How dreamily I listen tothe frothing waterwheel,  . 
And think beneath it I'might find the neace I cannot feel! ; 
There know no longer sorrow, from every pain he free !— 


‘They wish me tobe happy, and thus then lot it be!” 


q 


" This iŝ'a beautifulpoem! And in the spring,. 


when the ‘seas are open, and ‘we can again- 


have intercourse, with, the north, I hope to re- 
ceive Andersen’s poems, from which, if it be- 
the pleasure of the public, I hope to give them 
other specimens. '' But let as now return to his. 
ee le a Kea 
Andersen’s .health was not strong, and, in: 


1831, he made a joumey into the Saxon Switz-. 


erland, of which he published an account the- 
same year. Neither were his ‘pecuniary cir- 
cumstances flourishing ; like most authors, he 
had many anxieties ; ‘and, at this time, to add 
‘to his other perplexities, he furnished, opera-- 
text to the music of Bredahl, from Sir Walter 
Scott’s “ Bride of Lammermoor ;” and forhis old ° 
benefactor, Professor Weyse, ‘Kgpilworth,”’ 
from the same author... For thes@™works the 
critics handled him severely. Yet, inthe mean- 
time, Andersen proved how true a lyrical poet 


he was, by his “ Vignettes to the Danish poets,” 


and his "Twelve Months of the Year.” About 
this time, however, there appeared “‘ Letters of 
a Wandering Ghost,” a satirical work, in which 
Andersen was held up to ridicule, among other 
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things, for his imperfect orthography. The 
poet’s heart was wounded, his health was in- 
different, his circumstances unprosperous, and 
the public laugh was against him, rather on ac- 
count, of his misfortunes than his faults; but, 
as had always been the case through his life, 
light broke in when the darkness seemed dcep- 
est, and, at the very moment when he was 
smarting under the lash of these jecring letters, 
he received a royal stipend to enable him to 
travel through Germany, France, and Italy. 
This stipend was granted to him on the recom- 
mendation of Ohlenschlager, Ingemann, Hei- 
berg, Orsted, and Thiele; and it is very re- 
markable that all these gentlemen had recom- 
mended the poet, each for a peculiar qualifica- 
tion; the one for his deep feeling, another for 
his wit, and athird for hishumour. ‘This mark 
of favour excited still more the envy of the ba- 
scr class of minds, and mary anonymous at- 
tacks were made upon him, which wounded 
him so deeply, that, despairing of himself and 
his Own powers, he set out on the journey, 
which was to be to him the noblest school. 

He went immediately to Paris, and it is sin- 
gular that the first letter which he received 
from his native land was merely a blank en- 
velope. containing a newspaper, in which was 
a Satirical poem on himself. Andersen made 
the acquaintance of the first literary men in 
Paris ; thence he went to Switzerland, whcre 
he was invited by a family with whom he was 
acquainted, and who were living in the valley 
of the Jura Mountains, to pay them a visit. 
This invitation he accepted, and under their 
roof, amid the deep solitudes of nature, he 
completed a dramatic poem, entitled ‘“‘ Agnes 
and the Waterman,” which he had begun in 
Paris. In this poem he poured out his whole 
soul, and hoped that his fellow-countrymen 
would not begrudge him the favour of his king 
when through it they became better acquaint- 
ed with him. e 

On the anniversary of the day on which An- 
dersen, fourteen years before, a stranger and 
friendless, had entered the gate of Copenhagen, 
he wandered over the Simplon into that beau- 
tiful land which was to open to him a new 
spiritual world, and call forth the noblest char- 
acteristics of his soul. He went through Mi- 
lan, Genoa, and Florence, on to Rome, where 
Thorwaldsen, and all his countrymen there, 


_ received him with the greatest affection. 


His residence in Rome began like a sun- 
shiny summer day ; but while it yet was morn- 
ing clouds arose ; the poem which he had sent 
to Copenhagen, and which he hoped would 
warm the hearts of his countrymen towards 
him, was quite overlooked ; a new young poet 
had just arisen, who was the star of the mo- 
ment. His friends wrote to him of all these 
things, and candidly told him that they, like 
every one else, thought that he was past his 
best ; another letter brought him the sad intel- 
ligence of the death of his mother, the last of 
his family connexions. Andersen felt her 
death severely, and many poems which he 
wrote at that time express the dejection of his 
mind. Spite, however, of sadness and unto- 
ward events, the glorious treasures of art 
around him, and the fine country, within which 
he was a sojourner, with its bright southern 
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life, operated beneficially on his spirit. With 
that intense love for Italy which is peculiar to 
the most spiritual-minded inhabitants of the 
old north, and, in some cases, has amounted 
to a passion like the attachment of the Swiss 
to their mountains, Andersen entered into tho 
spirit of the life of the people, and has reflect- 
ed all back to us with the most beautiful col- 
ouring in his “ Improvisatore.” 

Thorwaldsen gratified the poet by the warm- 
est admiration of his last unfortunate produc- 
tion, ‘“ Agnes and the Waterman,” and from 
the great sculptor he received the utmost kind- 
ness. Thorwaldsen told him how poor he also 
had been, and how, in his early artist-career,,. 
he had had to contend against envy, and how 
he also had been misunderstood. 

At this moment Andersen’s bitterest enemy, 
Herz, the author of the “ Letters of the Wan- 
dering Ghost,” arrived in Rome ; and as might 
often be the case, would literary enemies only 
condescend to a, personal knowledge of cach 
otlier, no sooner did these two men meet than 
they became fast friends. This was a bright 
event to the warm heart of Andersen. They 
travelled together to Naples, and ascended 
Vesuvius during a splendid eruption. They 
visited Pestum and the Grotto Azurra togeth- 
er; of all of which we have such an exquisite 
reflex in the following work. 

The greatest harmony existed between these 
two Danish sons of the Muses, and exists still, 
we believe, to the present time. 

In the following year Andersen returned 
home through Venice, Vienna, and Munich, 
making in the two last cities the acquaintance 
of the first German poets and artists. Imme- 
diately after his return he published his novel, 
“The Improvisatore,”’ which was received 
with universal applause—which was read and 
reread, and which the public never tired of. 
reading. That a work of such singular origi- 
nality and beauty was universally admired was: 
not at all remarkable ; but an extrađrdinary 
effect was produced, which, it seems to me, 
tells greatly to the honour of the Danish heart. 
Not only did Andersen’s friends, and the pub- 
lic generally, acknowledge the merit of his 
work, but they who had treated the poet with 
severity came now forward and offered him 
the hand of congratulation, and among them 
was the rector of the school, the hard-hearted 
teacher of the poor youth, who had taken all 
possible means to crush into the dust the tal- 
ent which God had given him. He now came 
forward, acknowledged his fault, and deplored 
it, which touched the good heart of Andersen 
not a little. And this is but one of the many 
instances of gencrous enthusiasm which was 
exciied by this beautiful work towards its an- 
thor. ' 

It does one’s heart good to hear of noble ac- 
tions, and I have written of these with pleas- 
ure. And now, dear reader, who hast gone 
with me thus far through the life of our author, 
to thee I commend the following story, which 
may be called a sermon preached from the- 
text of his own life, and which seems to me to 
be full of great and good lessons. May n af- 
ford thee as much pleasure as it has afforded 
me! F 

The Elms, Clapton, January 15, 1345. 





THE IMPROVISATORE. | 





CHAPTER I. 


THE CIRCUMSTANCES OF MY CHILDHOOD. 


Whuorver has been in Rome is well acquaint: 
ed with the Piazza Barberina, in the great 
_ Square, with the beautiful fountain, where the 
Tritons empty the spouting conch-shell, from 
which the water springs upwards many feet. 
‘Whoever has not been therc, knows. it, at all 
events, from copperplate engravings ; only it is 
a pity, that in these the house at the corner of 
the Via Felice is not given, that tall corner- 
house, where the water pours through three 
pipes out of the wall down into a stone basin. 
‘That house has a peculiar interest for me; it 
‘was there that I was born. If I look back to 
my tender youth, such a crowd of bright re- 
membrances meet me, that I scarcely know 
where to begin ; when I contemplate the whole 
drama of my life, still less do I know what I 
should bring forward, what I should pass over 
as unessential, and what points may suffice to 
represent the ‘whole picture. ‘That which ap- 
pears attractive to me may not be so to a 
stranger. I will relate truly and naturally the 
great story, but then vanity must come into 
play—the wicked vanity, the desire to please. 
Already, in my childhood, it sprung up like a 
‘plant, and, like the mustard- seed of the Gospel, 


shot forth its branches towards heaven, and be-. 


came a mighty trée, in which my passions 
builded themselves nests. 

One nf my earliest recollections points there- 
to. Iwas turned six years old, and was play- 
ing in the neighbourhood of the church of the 
Capuchins, with some other children, who were 
all younger than myself. There was fastened 
' on the church-door a little cross of metal; it 
was fastened about the middle of the door, and 
I could just reach it with my hand. Always 
when: our mothers had passed by with us they 
had lifted us up that we might kiss the holy sign. 
‘One day, when we children were playing, one 
of the youngest of them inquired, * Why the 
child Jesus did not come down and play with 
us?” J assumed an air of wisdom, and replied, 
that he was really bound upon the cross. We 
went to the church door, and, although we found 
no one, we wished, as our mothers had taught 
us, to kiss him, but we could not reach up to it; 
one, therefore, lifted up the other, but just as 
the lips were pointed for the kiss that one who 
lifted the other lost his strength, and the kiss- 
ing one fell down just when his lips were about 
to touch the invisible child Jesus. At that mo- 
ment my mother came by, and when she saw 
our child’s-play, she folded her hands, and said, 
** You are actually some of God’s angels! And 
thou art mine own angel !” added she, and kiss- 
ed me. 

I heard her repeat to a neighbour what an 
innocent angel I was, and it pleased me great- 
ly, but it lessened my innocence—the mustard- 
seed of vanity drank in therefrom the first sun- 


chapels. 
which were seated perfect skeletons of the most 


a 


beams. Nature had given to me a gentle, 
pious character, but my good mother made me 
aware of it; she showed me my real and my 
imaginary endowments, and never thought that 
it is with the innocence of the child as with the 
basilisk, which dies when it sees itself. 

The Capuchin monk, Fra Martino, was my 
mother’s confessor, and she related to him 
what a pious child I was. I also knew several 
prayers very nicely by heart, although I did net 
understand one of them. He made very much 
of me, and gave me a picture of the Virgin 
weeping great tears, which fell, like rain-drops, 


down into the burning flames of hell, where the 


damned caught this draught of refreshment. 
He took me over with him into the convent, 
where the open colonnade, which inclosed with- 
in a square the little potato-garden, with the two 
cypress and orange-trees, made a very deep 
impression upon me. Side by side, in the open 
passages, hung old portraits of deceased monks, 
and on the door of each cell were pasted pic- 
tures from the history of the martyrs, which I 
contemplated with the same holy reverence as 
afterwards the masterpieces of Raphael and 
Andrew del Sarto. 

“Thou art really a bright youth,” said he; 
“thou shalt now see the dead.” 

Upon this, he opened a little door of a gal- 
lery which lay afew steps below the colonnade. 
We descended, and now I saw round about me 
skulls upon skulls, so placed one upon another 
that they formed, walls, and therewith several 
‘In these were regular niches, in 


distinguished of the monks, enveloped in their 
brown cowls, and with a breviary or a withered 
bunch of flowers in their hands. Altars, chan- 
deliers, and ornaments, were made of shoulder- 
bones and vertebre, with bas-relicfs of human 
joints, horrible and tasteless as the whole idea. 

I clung fast to the monk, who whispered a 
prayer, and then said to me, 

“Here also I shall some time sleep; wilt 
thou thus visit me ?” 

I answered not a word, but looked horrified 
at him, and then round about me upon the 
strange, grisly assembly. It was foolish to 
take me, a child, into this place. I was singu- 
larly impressed by the whole thing, and did not 
feel myself again easy until I came into his lit- 
tle cell, where the beautiful yellow oranges al- 
most hung in at the window, and I saw the 
brightly coloured picture of the Madonna, who 
was borne upwards by angels into the clear 
sunshine, while a thousand flowers filled the 
grave in which she had rested. 

This, my first visit to the convent, occupied 
my imagination for a long time, and stands yet 
with extraordinary vividness before me. ‘This 
monk seemed to me quite a different being to 
any other person whom I knew; his abode in 
the neighbourhood of the dead, who, in their 
brown cloaks, looked almost like himself, the 
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many histories whieh he knew and could relate 
of holy men and wonderful miracles, together 
with my mother’s great reverence for his sanc- 
tity, caused me to‘begin thinking whether I too 
could not be such aman. 

My mother was a widow, and had no other 
means of subsistence than what she obtained 
by sewing, and by the rent of a large room 

‘which we ourselves had formerly inhabited. 
We lived now in a little chamber in the roof, 
and a young painter, Federigo, had the saloon, 

„as we called it. Tle was a life-enjoying, brisk 
young man, who came from a far, far country, 
where they knew nothing about the Madonna 
and the child Jesus, my mother said. He was 

(from Denmark. Thad at that time no idea that 
there existed mere languages than one, andl 
believed, therefore, that he was deaf when he 
did not understand me, and, for that reason, I 
spoke to him as loud as I eould; he laughed at 
me, often brought me fruit, and drew for me 
soldiers, horses, and houses. We soon be- 
eame acquainted ; I loved him much, and my 
mother said many 2 time that he was a very 
upright person. 

In the meantime I heard a conversation one 
evening between my mother and the monk Fra 
Martino, which excited in me a sorrowful emo- 
‘tion for the young artist. ‘My mother inquired 
if this foreigner would actually be eternally con- 
demned to hell. P À 

“He and many other foreigners also;” she 
said, “are, indeed, very honest people, who 

never do any thing wicked. ‘They are good to 
the poor, pay exactly, and at the fixed time; 
nay, it actually often seems to me that they are 
not such great sinners as many of us.” e 

“Yes,” replied Fra Martino, ‘(that is very 

_true—they are often very good people ; but do 

you know how that happens? You see, the 
Devil, who goes about the world, knows: that 
the heretics will seme time belong to him, and 

_80 he never tempts them; and, therefore, thev 
ean easily be honest, easily give up sin; on the 
contrary, a good Catholic Christian is a child 

`of God, and, therefore, the Devil sets his tempt- 
ations in array against him, and-we weak crea- 
tures are subjected. But a heretice, as one may 
say, is tempted neither of the flesh ner the 

wu: A mA y 

To this my mother could make no reply, and 
sighed deeply over the poor young man ; [began 
to cry, for it seemed'to me that it was a cruel 

sin that he should be burned eternally—he who 
was so good, and who drew me, such'beautiful 
pictures: i ; 

A third person who played a great part in my 
childhood’s life, was Unele Peppo, commonly 
called “ Wicked Peppo,” or “the King of the 

“Spanish Steps,”* where he had his daily resi- 
dence. Born with two withered legs, which 
lay erossed under him, he had had from his ear- 
hiest childhood an extraordinary facility in mo- 
ving himself forwards with his hands. These 
he stuck under a frame which was fastened at 
beth ends to a beard, and, by the help of this, 
he could move himself forward almost as easily 

_ as any other person with healthy and strong 

. * These lead fromthe Spanish Place upto Monte Pincio, 

-a broad flight of stone steps. These, which consist of four 

‘flights, are gn especial resort of tho beggars ef Rome, and, 


~ ‘from their locality, bear the name of the Spanish Steps.— 
Author's Note 
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greatest luxury. 


feet. He sat daily, as has been said, upon the 
Spanish Steps, never indeed begging, but ex- 
elaiming, with a crafty smile, to every passer- 
by, "boñ giorno ?”™ and thateeven after the sun 
was gone down. | 
My mother did not like him much, nay, in- 
decd, she was ashamed of the relationship, but, 
for my sake, as she often told me, she kept up 
a friendship with him. He had that in his chest 
which we ethers must look -after, and if J kept 
good friends with him I should be his only heir, 
if he did not give it to the church. He had, 
also, after his own way, a sort of liking for me, 
yet I never felt myself quite happy in his neigh- 
bourhood. Once I was the witness of a scene 
which awoke in me fear of him, ‘and also ex- 
hibited his own disposition. Upon one of the 
lowest flights of stairs sat an old blind beggar, 
and rattled with his little leaden box that people 
might drep a bajocco therein. Many people 
passed by my uncle without noticing his erafty 
smile and the wavings of his hat ;‘ the blind 
man gained more by his silenee—they gave to 
him. Three had gone by, and now came the 
fourth, and threw him a small coin. Peppo 
could no longer contain himself; I saw how he 
crept down like a snake, and struck the blind 
man in his face, so that he lest both money and 
stick. k “ i 
“Thou thief!” criced my unele, “wilt thou 
steal money from me—thou who art not even a 
regular eripple? Cannot sec! that is all his 
infirmity.! and so he will take my bread from 
my mouth !” . 
-I neither heard nor saw more, but hastened 
home with the flask of wine which I had been 
sent to purchase. On the great festival days I 
was always obliged to go with my mother to 
visit him at his own house; we took with us 
one-kind of present er other, cither fine grapes 
or preserved golden pippins, whieh were his 
I was then obliged to kiss his 
hand and eal! him uncle; then he smiled so 
strangely, and gave me a half-bajoeco, always 
adding the* exhortation that I should keep it to. 
look ‘at, not spend it in cakes, for when these 
were eaten I had nothing left, but that if T kept 
my eoin I should always have somethin : 
His dwelling was dark and dirty: in one little 
room there was no window at all, and in the 
other it was almost up to the ceiling with bro- 
ken and patched-up ‘panes. Of furniture there 
was not one article, except a great wide chest, 
which served him for a bed, and two tubs, in 
which he kept his elothes. [always cried when 
I had to go there; and true it js, however much 
my mothcr persuaded’ me to be very affection- 
ate towards ‘him, yet she always made use of 
him as a‘bugbear when she would punish me ; 
she said’then that she wonld°send me to my 
dirty uncle, that I should: sit ‘and sing beside 


‘him upon the stairs, and thus do something use- 


ful, and earn a bajocco. ` But I knew that she 
never meant so ill by me; I was the apple of 
her eye. >! T 
On the house of our opposite neighbour there 
was an image of the Virgin, before which‘ a 
lamp was always burning. Every evening when 
the bell rang the Ave Maria, I and the neigh- 
pours’ children knelt before it, and sang in hon- ` 
our of the mother of God, and the pretty child 
Jesus, which they had‘ adorned with ribands, 
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By the: wavering 


beads,- andsilver hearts. - 
Jamp-light it often: seemed to:me asnif both 
mother and child moved and smiled upon us. 
I sang with a high, clear voice ; and people said 
that I sang beautifully: , Once there stood an 


English family and listened to°us; and, when: 


we rose up from our knees; the gentleman’ gave 
me-a silver piece; “it was,’ my mother said, 
“ because of my fine voice.” But how much 
‘distraction did this afterwards cause’ me! | I 


thought no longer alone on the Madonna when: 


I sung: before her image; no! 1 thought, did 
any one listen to my beautiful singing; but‘al- 
ways when I thought so, there stecceded ia 
burning remorse. I was afraid:that'she. would 
be angry with me; and I prayed right innocent- 
ly that she: would: look down upon me, poor 
child ! 

The evening-song wwas, in the meantime, the. 
only point of-union between me and the: other 
neighbours’ children: I lived: quietly; entirely 
in my own self-created dream-werld ; I lay for 
hours. upon, my: back; with my face to the open 
window, looking out into’ the wonderful, glori-’ 
ously blue, Italian heaven, ‘into the play of col- 
ours at.the going down of the sun; when the 
clouds hung with their violet-hued edges ‘upon 
a golden ground: Often I wished that'I could 
fly far beyond the: Quirinal and the houses; to 
the; great :pine-trees, | which" stood "like: black 


shadow-figures against the fire:red horizon. T 


had quite another scene on the other side of: 
our room: there lay our own and’ our: neigh- 
bours‘ yards; each:a small, narrow ‘space, ins: 
closed: hy tall houses, and‘ almost shut in from: 
above by-the,; great-wooden balconies: ‘Inthe 
middle ofeach yard there was ‘a well inelosed’ 
with masonry, and the;space between this and: 
the walls of the-houses was not greater than to: 
admit'of one person moving round: ~s Thus; from 
above: I looked properly: only: into’ two deep 
wells > they were entirely overgrown with that’ 
fine plant: which-we call Venus’-hdir,'and:which, 
hanging down; lost itsèlf in the:dark depth. It 
‘was to me as if I could see deep:down into the 
earth, where my fancy. then created forherself 
the; strangest: pictures: In the:meantime, my 
a mother adorned that window with a great rod, 

to show me what fruit-grew for me there; that 
I might not fall down’and-get drowned: 

But J will now mention:an occorrence which’ 
might easily have put:an end to my. life’s his- 


tory before-it had come into any entanglement. |. 


i 
> 
CHAPTER:II.; 


ə 

THE VISIT TO THE CATACOMBS—I BECOME A CIIOR- 
I8TER-——THE LOVELY ANGEL-CHILD-—THR 1M- 
“PROVISATORE.” 


Our lodger, the young painter, took me with’ 
him sometimes on his little rambles beyond the 
gates. I did ‘not-disturb him whilst -he ‘was 
making now-and then a sketch ;:and when he 
had finished he amused himself with my prattle, 
for_he now. understood the language: 

Once. before, I had been with'him to the curia 
Rostilra, deep down into the dark caves where, 
in ancient days, wild beasts were kept for the 
games, and where innocent captives were 
thrown to ferocious’ hywnas and liens. The 
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dark passages ; the monk who conducted us in;' 
and continually struck the red torch against the’ 
walls; the deep cistern in’ which the! water 


stood as: clear as‘a mirror —yes, so’ clear, that 


one was obliged to move it With ‘the toreh to: 


convince ‘one’s self that it was up to the brim) 


and ‘that there was no’empty space, as by its 
clearness there seemed to be—all this excited 
my imagination. Fear, I felt.none, for I was! 
uncons¢ious of danger. 

‘* Aré- we: going to the caverns?” I inquired’ 
from him; as I saw at the end of the street the 
higher part of the Colosseum. 

“No, to something: much greater,” — 
he; “where thou shalt see something! And’ 
I will paint thee; also, my fine fellow!” 

Thus wandered we farther, and ever farther, 
| between the white walls, the inclosed’ vine-“’ 
yards, ‘and: the old. ruins of the baths, till we’ 
were out of Rome. The sun burned hotly, and’ 
the peasants had made for their wagens ‘roofs 
of green branches, under which they slept, while ’ 
the-horses, left to themselves, went at a fvot’s 
pace, and ate' fromthe bundle of hay: which® 
hung beside them: for this purposé: At length 
we! reached ‘the: grotto of Egeria, in which we’ 
took .onr ‘breakfast, and mixed our wine! with’ 
thefresh water that streamed ont frohr hetween © 
the blocks of stone: The walls and vault of the’ 
whole grotto were inside covered over with thie 
finest green; as of.tapestry,.woven of silks and” 
velvet, „and round about the: great entrance hung à 
the thickestivy, fresh and luxuriant'as the vitie 
foliage:in the valleys of Calabria. 

Not many’paces from’the grotto stands, c or | 
rather stood} for there‘ are now only a’ few re- 
mains'of it ‘eft, a little, and: wholly’ desolate” 
house} built’ above ono’ ofthe descents to the- 
catacombs: These:were, as is well’known; iu‘! 
ancient timés;’ connecting links bétween Rome” 
andthe surrounding cities; in later times; how? 
ever, they have'in part fallen in, and in part ` 
been'built:up, because: they serveéd'as coriceal-' 
ment for robbers and smugglers: - The entrance ^ 


sax 


: through: thè burial:vaolts in. St. Sebastian’s ` 


Church;°:and" this’ ene’ through ‘the ` ‘desolate ® } 


house, were then the only 'two'in existence; 


and: I almost think’ that. we were! the last who i 


‘deseended by this, for, shortly after our'adven:’ 


ture, it also was shut ‘np; and ‘only the ‘one © 


ithrough the church,’ under the conduet' of ‘a 


monk, remains now open to strangers. 

Deep below, hollowed ont of the soft puzzo- 
lan earth, the one’ passage crosses ‘another. 
Their multitudo; their similarity one to anoth-' 
er,- are ‘sufficient ‘to’ bewilder even him ‘who ! 
knows ‘the principal direction! I had formed ° 
no idea: of the whole, and the ‘painter felt so” 
confident, that he had no hesitation’ in taking 
me, the little boy, down with him.’ He lighted 


‘his’ candle, and took another with him in‘‘his 


pocket; fastened’a ball. of twine to the opening 
where we descended, and'our wandering com- ` 


-menced™ Anon the passages'were so low that | 


I could’ notz go' upright; anon they: elevated ° 
themselves ‘to lofty vaults/and, where the one” 
crossed the other, expanded themselves into 
great quadrangles. We passed through. ths 
Rotunda with the small stone altar in the mld- 
dle, ‘where the early Christians, persecuted by 
the Pagans, secretly performed their worship. 
Federigo told me of the fourteen popes, and 


Son of God, the 


r 
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the many thousand martyrs, who here lie bu- 
ried : we held the light against the great cracks 
in the tombs, and saw the yellow bones with- 
in.* We advanced yet some steps onward, 
and then came to a stand, because we were at 
the end of the twine. ‘The end of this Federi- 
go fastened to his button-hole, stuck the candle 
among some stones, and then began to sketch 
the decp passage. I sat cluse beside him upon 
one of the stones; he had desired me to fold 
my hands and to look upwards. The light was 
nearly burnt out, but a whole one lay hard by ; 
besides which he had brought a tinder-box, by 
the aid of which he could light the other in 
case this suddenly went out. 

My imagination fashioned to itsclf a thou- 
sand wonderful objects in the infinite passages 
which opened themselves, and revealed to us 
an impenetrable darkness. All was quite still, 
the falling waterdrops alone sent forth a mo- 
notonous sound. As I thus sat, wrapped in my 
own thoughts, I was suddenly terrified by my 
friend the painter, who heaved a strange sigh, 
and sprang about, but always in the same spot. 
Every moment he stooped down to the ground, 
as if he would snatch up something, then he 
lighted the larger candle and sought about. I 
became so terrified at his singular behaviour, 
that I got up and began to cry. 

‘For God’s sake, sit still, child!’ said he — 
‘for God in heaven’s sake!” and again he be- 
gan staring on the ground. 

“Iwill go up again!” I exclaimed—*TI will 
not stop down here!” I then took him by the 
hand and strove to draw him with me. 

‘‘Child! child! thou art a noble fellow!” 
said he; ‘I will give thee pictures and cakes 
—there, thou hast money!” And he took his 
purse out of his pocket, and gave me all that 
was in it: but I felt that his hand was ice- 
cold and that he trembled. On this I grew 
more uneasy, and called my mother; but now 
he seized me firmly by the shoulder, and, sha- 
king me violently, said—‘ I will beat. thee if 
thou art not quiet!” Then he bound his. pock- 
et-handkerchief round my arm, and held me 
fast, but bent himself down to me the next mo- 
ment, kissed me vehemently, called me his 
dear little Antonio, and whispered, “Do thou 
also pray to the Madonna !”’ 

“Is the string lost?” I asked. 

«We will find it — we will find it!” he re- 
plied, and began searching again. In the mean- 
time the lesser light was quite burnt out, and 
the larger one, from its continual agitation, 
melted and burnt his hand, which only increas- 
ed his distress. It would have been quite im- 
possible to have found our way back without 
the string, every step would only have led us 
deeper down where no one could save us. 

After vainly searching, he threw himself 
upon the ground, cast his arm around my neck, 
and sighed, “ Thou poor child!” I then wept 
bitterly, for it seemed to me that I never more 
should reach my home. He clasped me so 
closely to him as he lay on the ground that my 


* The monumental stones here are without any orna- 
ment; on the contrary, one finds in the catacombs at Na- 
ples the images of saints and instriptions, but all very in- 
differently done. On the graves of the Christians a fish is 
figured, în the Greek name of which occur the initial let- 
ters of (“Incous Xpiaros, Geov vios owrnp) Jesus Christ. the 
edcemer.— Author's Note. 


hand slid under him. I involuntarily grasped 
the sand, and found the String between my 
fingers. 

“Here it is!” I exclaimed. 

He seized my hand, and became, as it were, 
frantic for joy, for our life actually hung upon 
this single thread. We were saved. 

Oh, how warmly beamed the sun, how blue 
was the heaven, how deliciously green the 
trees and bushes, as we came forth into the- 
free air! Poor Federigo kissed me yet again, 
drew his handsome silver watch out of his 
pocket, and said, “ This thon shalt have !” 

I was so heartily glad about this, that I quite 
forgot all that had happened; but my mother 
could not forget it, when she had heard it, and 
would not again consent that Federigo should 
take me out with him. Fra Martino said also 
that it was only on my account that we were 
saved, that it was to me to whom the Madonna 
had given the thread—to me, and not to the: 
heretic Federigo; that I was a good, pious 
child, and must never forget her kindness and 
mercy. This, and the jesting assertion of 
some of our acquaintance, that I was born to 
be of the priesthood, because, with the excep-- 
tion of my mother, I could not endure women, 
instilled into her the determination that I should 
become a servant of the church. I do not my-- 
self know why, but I had an antipathy to all 
women, and, as I expressed this unhesitating-- 
ly, I was bantered by every girl and woman: 
who came to my mother’s. They all would: 
kiss me: in particular was there a peasant girl,. 
Mariuccia, who by this jest always brought 
tears to my eyes. She was very lively and 
waggish, and maintained herself by serving as 
a model, and always appeared, therefore, in 
handsome, gay dresses, with a large white: 
cloth upon her head. She often sat for Fede-- 
rigo, and visited my mother also, and then al- 
ways told me that she was my bride, and that 
I was her little bridegroom, who must and 
should give her a kiss; I never would do so, 
and then she took it by force. 

Once when she said that I cried childishly, 
and behaved myself exactly like a child that 


still sucked, and that I should be suckled like æ 


any Other baby, I flew out, down the Steps, 
but she pursued and caught me, held me be- 
tween her knees, and pressed my head, which 
I turned away with disgust, ever closer and 
closer to her breast. I tore the silver arrow 
out of her hair, which fell down in rich abun- 
dance over me and over her naked shoulders. 
My mother stood on the hearth, laughed, and 
encouraged Mariuccia, whilst Federigo, unob- 
servedly, stood at the door, and painted the.® 
whole group. 

“I will have no bride, no wife !” I exclaimed 
to my mother ; “I will be a priest, or a Capu- 
chin, like Fra Martino!” r 

The extraordinary meditations into which I 
was wrapt for whole evenings also were re- 
garded by my mother as tokens of my spirituak 
calling. I sat and thought then what castles 
and churches I would build, if I should become 
great and rich; how I then would drive like 
the cardinals in red carriages, with many gold-. 
liveried servants behind; or else I framed a 
hew martyr-story out of the many which Fra 
Martino had related tome. I was, of course, the 
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hero of these, and through the help of the Ma- 
donna, never felt the pangs which were inflict- 
ed upon’me. But, especially, had I a great de- 
sire to journey to Federigo’s home, to convert 
the people there, that they also might know 
something of grace. ° 

Whether it was through the management of 
my mother or Fra Martino I know not, but it 
is enough that my mother, early one morning, 
arrayed me in a little kirtle, and drew over it 
an embroidered shirt, which only reached to 
the knees, and then led me to the glass that I 
might see myself. I was now a chorister in 
the Capuchin Church, must carry the great 
censer of incense, and sing with the others be- 
fore the altar. Fra Martino instructed me in 
the whole duty. Oh, how happy all this made 
me! I was soon quite at home in that little 
but comfortable church, knew every angel’s 
head in the altar-piece, every ornamental scroll 


upon the pillars, could see even with my eyes! 


shut the beautiful St. Michael fighting with the 
dragon,* just as the painter had represented 
him, and thought many wonderful things about 
the death’s heads carved in the pavement, with 
the green ivy wreaths around the brow. 

On the festival of All Saints, I was down in 
the Chapel of the Dead, where Fra Martino 
had led me when I was with him for the first 
time in the convent. All the monks sang mass- 
es for the dead, and I, with two other boys of 
my own age, swung the incense-breathing cen- 
ser before the great altar of skulls. They had 
placed lights in the chandeliers made of bones, 
new garlands were placed around the brows of 
the skeleton-monks, and fresh bouquets in their 
-hands. Many people, as usual, thronged in; 
they all knelt, and the singers intoned the sol- 
emn Miserere. I gazed for a long time on the 
pale, yellow skulls, and the fumes of the in- 
cense which wavered in strange shapes be- 






tween them and me, and every thing began to | 


spin round before my eyes; it was as if I saw 
every thing through a large rainbow; as if a 
thousand prayer-bells rung in my ear; it seem- 
ed as if I was borne along a stream; it was 
unspeakably delicious—more I know not; con- 
sciousness left me—I was in a swoon. 

The atmosphere, made oppressive by crowds 
of people, and my excited imagination, occa- 
sioned this fainting-fit. hen I came to my- 
self again, I was lying in Fra Martino’s lap, 
under the orange-tree in the convent garden. 
> The confused story which I told of what I 


__ seemed to have seen, he and all the brethren 


explained as a revelation: the holy spirits had 
floated over me, but I had not been able to bear 
the sight of their glory and their majesty. This 
occasioned me before long to ‘have many ex- 
traordinary dreams, and which, put together, 
I related to my mother, and she again com- 
municated to her friends, so that I became 
daily more and more to be regarded as a child 
of God. 

In the meantime, the happy Christmas ap- 
proached. Pifferari, shepherds from the mount- 
ains, came in their short cloaks, with ribands 
around their pointed hats, and announced with 





. * The celebrated picture of St. Michael, the arch-angel, 

who, with the beauty of youth, and with at wings, sets 

his upon and pierces the head of the Devil dushor’s 
ole. 
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the bagpipe, before every house where there 
stood an image of the Virgin, that the time was- 
at hand in which the Saviour was born. JT was: 
awoke every morning by these monotonous, 
melancholy tones, and my first occupation then + 
was to read over my lesson, for I was one of 
the children selected, “boys and girls,” who, 
between Christmas and New-year, were to- 
preach in the church ara celi, before the image 
of Jesus. s 

It was not I alone, my mother, and Mariuc- 
cia, who rejoiced that I, the boy of nine, should 
make a speech, but also the painter Federigo, 
before whom J, without their knowledge, had 
had a rehearsal, standing upon a table; it would’ 
be upon such a one, only that a carpet would 
be laid over it, that we children should be pla-- 
ced in the church, where we, before the assem- ° 
bled multitudes, must repeat the speech, which 
we had learned by rote, about the bleeding: 
heart of the Madonna, and the heauty of the- 
child Jesus. : 

I knew nothing of fear, it was only with joy. | 
that my heart beat so violently as I stepped for-- 
ward, and saw all eyes directed to me. That 
I, of all the children, gave most delight, seem-- 
ed decided ; but now there was lifted up a lit-- 
tle girl, who was of so exquisitely delicate a. 
form, and who had, at the same time, so won- 
derfully bright a countenance, and such a me-- ' 
lodious voice, that all exclaimed aloud that she: ° 
was a little angelic child. Even my mother, 
who would gladly have awarded to me the~ 
palm, declared aloud that she was just like one 
of the angels in the great altar-piece. The- 
wonderfully dark eyes, the raven-black hair, the~ 
childlike, and yet so wise expression of coun- 
tenance, the exquisitely small hands—nay, it 
seemed to me that my mother said too much of ~ 
all these, although she added that I also was“ 
an angel of God. Lame n 

There is a song about the nightingale, which, 
when it was quite young, sat in the nest and. 
picked the green leaves of the rose, without 
being aware of the buds which were just be-:“ 
ginning to form; months afterwards, the rose 
unfolded itself, the nightingale sang only of it, 
flew among the thorns, and’ wounded itself. 
The song often occurred to me when I became- 
older, but in the church, ara cæli, I knew it not, 
neither my ears nor my heart knew it! 

At home, I had to repeat before my mother, . 
Mariuccia, and many friends, the speech which: 
I had made, and this flattered my vanity not 2- 
little; but they lost, in the meantime, their in- 
terest in hearing it earlier than I mine in re- 
peating it. ' In order now to keep my public in- 
good humour, I undertook, out of my own head, 
to make a new speech. But this was rather a 
description of the festival in the church than a. 
regular Christmas speech. Federigo was the- 
first who heard it; and, although he laughed, , 
it flattered me still, when he said that my- 
speech was in every way as good as that which. 
Fra Martino had taught me, and that a poet lay 
hidden in me. Thio last remark gave me 
much to think about, because I could not un-- 
derstand it; yet, thought I to myself, it must. 
be a good angel, perhaps the same which shows: 
to me the charming dreams, and so mang beau-- 
tiful things when F sleep. For the first time 
during the summer, chance gave me. a clear 
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notion of a poet, and awoke new ideas in my 
own soul-world. 

It but very rarely happened that ‘my mother | 
left tho quarter of the city:in which we lived ; 
therefore it scemed to me like a festival when 
she said to me, one afternoon, that we would: 
go.and pay a visit to’a friend of -hers*in ‘Tras- 
tevere.* I was.dressed in: my ‘holiday suit, 
and the gay piece of silk which I usually worc, 
instead of a waistcoat was fastened with pins | 
over the breast, and under my little jacket ; my: 
neckerchief . was’ tied in a great bow, ‘and an 
embroidered cap was on.my head: I was par- 
ticularly elegant. 

When, after the visit we ‘returned home,, it 
was: somewhat late, but the moon shone glori- 
ously, the air was fresh and blue, and the cy- |, 
presses and pines stood with w onderfully sharp: 
outlines apon the neighbouring heights. ' It was 
one of those evenings which occur but: once in 
a person's life, which, without signalising itself; 
by, any great life-adventure, yet stamps itself 
in its whole colouring upon the. Psyche- -wings. 
Since that moment, whenever, my: mind ‘goes. 
back to the ‘Tiber, I.see it ever’ before.me as 
upon this. evening;,the thick, yellow. water lit: 
up . by the. moonbeams, the black stone; pillars 
-of the. old ruinous. bridge, which, with strong 
shadow, lifted itself out of the stream where. 
the great mill-wheel rushed round, nay, even. 
the merry girls who-skipped past. with aie tam- 
bourine and: dancee the saltarello.+ » 

In the streets around Santa Maria della, Ro- |. r 
tunda; all, was -yet. life and motion ; butchers: 
and ‘fruit-women sat. before their’ ‘tables, ' on | 
which lay, their wares among garlands of, laurel,’ 
and with lights burning in the open air. The 
fire flickerec under the chestnut-pans, and the, 
conversation was carried on’ with: 30. mueh’ 
screaming and noise, that a stranger: who did, 
not: understand a. word might have imagined 
it to be some “contentior ‘of life and ‘death; An. 
old. friend ‘whom, my;,mother met,.in the fish- 
market, kept: us .talking: so long, that: people. 
were eee to. pet, out their Hanhet we. 
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but: when. we: ‘came. ‘into. the square: di Trovi: 
where there i isthe beautiful cascade; it seemed | 
on the contrary quite cheerful again: 

The moonlight. fell exactly upon’ the, PARN 
-ace, where the water, streams out between the 


masses of. fi tion-rock which seem loosely} 
thrown together, Neptune’s heavy stone-man- 
tle floated in the Wind, as he looked out, aboye 


the great’ waterfall, on each.,side of which 
‘blooming Tritons guided sea-horses. _ Beneath } 
these the great. basin ‘spread ‘itself out,’ ‘and. 





* That part of, Rome which lies. on the higher banks of 
athe Tiber. bord Note. ' 

t A popolar ‘Roman’ dauee to’a most monotondus tune. 
It is danced hy one dr.two persons, yetywithout thease ‘com- 
iag ia contact with each othér.; mast, frequently by two: 
meh, or two women, who, with a quick, hopping step, and 
with increhsing tapidity, move themselves ina half-circle. 
The erms ard as vivldntly agitated as the legs; and change! 
their position, incessantly, withall-that natural grace pe-, 
culiar ‘th the Roman people.” Womei ‘are: accustnmed Àn. 
this danca to lift ap the- petticoats 2 little, or else to bent 
time themselves upod the tambuutine: this, otherwise, ta.{° 
done by a third personon lhe monotonous drum—the chan? if 
geu io the time alone consisting in the greater or less ra- 
me -dity with which the strokes follow one another.-—Aughor's 

ote. 
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upon the turf around it rested a erowd of peas- 
ants, stretching themselves: in the moonlight. 
Large, quartered melons, from which streamed 
the red juice, lay around'them. A little squares 
built fellow, whose whole dress consisted of a 
shirt; and short leather breeches; which hung 
‘loose and unbuttoned at the knees, sat with a 
guitar, and twanged the strings merrily. Now 
he sang a song, now he played, and all the peas- 
ants clapped their hands. | My mother remain- 
ed standing; and I now listened to a song’ 
which seized upon me quite in'dn extraordinary 
way, for it was not a song like any other whiclr 
Thad heard. Not- he sang to us of what we 
‘saw and heard, we were onrselves in the song; ` 
cand that in:verse, and with melody. He sang,' 
‘‘ How gloriously one can sleep with a ‘stone 
‘under the -head, andthe blue heaven fora cov- 
erlet, whilst the two Pifferari blow their. bag- 
pies K and with that he pointed to the Tritons. 
,who were blowing their hôrns, “ how the- whole 
company of peasants who have shed the blood’ 
-of the melon will drink a health:to their sweet- 
hearts, who now are asleep, but'see in dreams’ 
the dome of St. Peter’s, and their beloved, wha’ 
go wandering about in the Papaleity.” «“ Yes, 
.we will-drink; and that to the health of all girls’ 
‘whose arrow has not yet. expanded.* Yes,” 
added he, giving my mother a little push in the ' 
‘side, . ‘and. to. mothers who have ‘for their 

‘sweethearts, lads on whose chins the black 
down has not yet grown !”, 

g Bravo! 1? said my mother,. and allt te ps: 
ants clapped their bands and — “ Bravo, 
-Giacomo !_bravo!”? 

Upon the steps of the little church” we: dis- 
covered, in the meantime, an ‘acquaintance— 
our’ Federigo,, who. stood with a pencil and >` 
sketched “the whole merry, moonlight! picce. 
‚AS we: went homo _ he and my:mothér: joked 
about’ the’ brisk Improvisat , for so I heard 
‘them calf sant: wh charmingly, 

. Antonio,” said: Federigo to me, “ thou, also, 
' shouldst i improvise ; thou -art'truly; also; a little | 
poet! » Thou must learn: to. put'thy piéces into 


x 











| verse.” 

_I now underatood what a poet. was ; namely; 
-one -who could sing ‘beautifully: that 'he 
saw. and felt. That mi deed, be charmi 


thought I, and easy, if I) 
‘The: first: subject of my: song: was neithėr 

more nor less than the shop of the bacon‘dealer 

over the way, Long-ago, my fancy had already 


y 


busied itself with the curious coliéction ‘of his 





strangers.’ Amid’ beautifu lands of laurel 
hung:'the white buffalo-cheeses, like great os- 
trich eggs ; candles, wrapped round with gold 
paper; represented ‘an organ; and ‘sausages,’ 
which were reared up liké-columns, sustained 
a Parmesan cheese, shining like yellow amber. 
When in an’ evening the whole-was lighted up, 
-and the red glass- -lamps burned before the 
. image-of the Madonna inthe wall/among sausa- 
ges and ham, it. “seeméd to mevas.‘if 1 looked 
intovan entirely: magical:world) “fhe cat upon 
:the shop-table; andthe: young’ Capuchins, who 
‘always stood-so long cheapening their purchases 
with the signéra, ‘came “also” into’ the poem, - 
au ee ee 


« 
ere ee ee 


wares; which attracted in EP garian the eyes of : 


* The arrow which the peasant women wear in their halr 
“haa a ball at the end if they ere free ; bat, if betrothad or * 
married bas an expanded head. ~ Author's Note. 


ie d_lived entirely in fancies and dreams. 
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which I pondered upon | so Parr that I doi rc- ! 
» peat it aloud and perfectly to Federigo, and 
= which, having won his applause, quickly spread | 
itself over the whole house, nay, even to the 
wife of the bacon-dealer herself, who laughed 
and clapped her hands, and called it a wonder- 
ful poem,—a Divina Comedia di Dante! 

From this time forth every thing was sung. 
In the 
church, when [ sw ung the censer, in the streets 
amid the rolling carriages and screaming tra- 
ders, as well as in my little bed bencath the 
image of the Virgin and the holy-water vessel. 
In the winter-time, I could sit for whole hours 
before our house, «| Jook into the great fire in 
the street, where u.e smith heated his iron, and 
the peasants warmed themselves. I! saw in the 
red fire a world glowing as my own imagina- 
tion. I shouted for joy, when in winter the 
snow of the mountains sent down to us such 
severe cold, that icicles hung from the Triton in 
the square ; pity that it was so seldom. Then, 
also, were the peasants glad, for it was to them 
a sign of a fertile year; they took hold of each 
other’s hands, and danced in their great woollen 
cloaks round about the Triton, whilst a rainbow 
played in the high-springing Watery 

But I loiter too long over the simple recollec- 
tions of my childhvod, which cannot. have fora 
stranger the déep meaning, the extraordinary 
attraction, y which they have for me. Whilst I 
recall, whilst I hold fast every single occurrence; 
it seems as if I again lived in the whole. 

““My childhood’s heart was to my dreams a sea 
Of music, whereon floated picture-boats !” 

I will now hasten on to the circumstance 
which placed the first hedge of thorns between 
me and the paradise of home—which led me 
‘among strangers, and which contained the germ 
_ Of my whole fi 
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CHAPTER Hill. « 
THE FLOWER-FEAST AT GENZANO.* 


Ir was in the month of June, and the day of 
‘the famous flower-feast which was annually 
celebrated at Consamgpproached t My mother’ 
and Mariuccia had a Mutual! friend there, who, 
with her husband, kept a public-house.t They 
had*for many years determined to go to this 
festival, but there was always something or 
other to prevent it; this time there Was no- 
thing. Wew "oes set off the day before = 
flower-feast, se it was a long way; 
could not sleep for joy through the we Tint 
preceding. 

Before the sun had risen, the vitturino drove 
up to the door, and we rolled away. Never 
before hadel been among the mountains. Ex- 
pectation, and joy of the approaching festival, 
set my whole soulin motion. Ifin my maturer 
years IT could have seen nature and life around 
me with the same vivid feeling as then, and 
could bave expressed it in words, it Would have 
heen an immortal pocm. The great ‘stillness’ 
of the streets, the iron-studded city gate, the 


* A little city in the mountaind of Albano, which Ties 
upon the highroad between Rome and the Marshes.— 
Note by the Author. 

1 “* Osteria e cucina.’ the enstomary sign for the lower 
order uf T and public-houses ın ltaly.—Ibid. 
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! Campagna ranean out for miles, with the 
lonely monuments, the thick mist w hich cover- 
ed the feet of the distant mountains, —all these 
| seemed to me mysterious preparations for the 
magnificence which I should behold... Even the 
wooden . crass erected by the way-side, upon 
which hung the whitened bones of the murderer 
which told ns that here an innocent person had 
perished, and the perpetrator of his death had 
been punished, had for me an uncommon charm. 
First of all, I attempted to count the innumer- 
ably many stone arches which conduct the water ` 
fromm the mountains to Rome, but of this I was 
soon weary ; so I then began to torment the oth- 
ers with a thousand questions about the great 
fires which the peasants had made around the 
piled-up grave-stones, and would have an ex- 
act explanation of the vast flocks of sheep, 
which the wandering drivers kept together in 
one place by stretching a fishing-net, like a 
fence, around the whole herd. . 

From Albano, we were ,to go on. foot: for 
the short and beautiful remainder of the way 
through Arriccia. Resida and golden cistus 
grew wild by the. roadside, the thick, Juicy 
olive-trees cast a delicious shade; J caught a 
glimpse of the distant sea, and upon the mount- 
ain slopes by the wayside, where.a cross stood, 
merry girls skipped dancing past us, but yet 
never forgetting piously to kiss the holy cross. 
The lofty dome of the church of Arriccia I im- 
agined to be that of St. Peter, which the an- 
gels had hung up in the blue air among, the 
dark olive-trees.. In the street, the people. bad 
collected around a bear which danced upon his 


-hind-legs, while the peasant who held the rope 


blew upon his bagpipe the selfsame air which 
he had played at Christmas, as Pifferaro, before 
the Madouna. .A handsome ape in a military 
uniform, and which he called the corporal, 
made somersets upon the bear’s head and 
neck. I was quite willing to stop there instead 
of going on to Genzano. The flower-festival 
was really not till to-morrow, but my mother 
was ®esolute that we shonld go and help her 
friend, Angeline, to make garlands and flower- 
tapestry. 

We soon. went the short remainder of the 
way and arrived at Angeline’s house ; it stood 
in that part of the neighbourhood of Genzano 
which looks on Lake Nemi; it was a pretty 
house, and out of the wall flowed a fresh fount- 
ain into a stone basin, where the asses throng- 
ed to. drink. 

» We entered the hostel ; ‘there was a noise 

and a stir. The dinner was boiling and friz- 
zling on the hearth. A crowd of peasants and 
townsfolk sat at the long wooden tables drink- 
ng the wine and eating their presciutto. The 
eautiful roses were stuck in a blue jug 

before the image of the Madonna, where the 
lamp would not burn well, because the smoke 
drew towards it. The cat ran over the cheese 
which lay upon the table, and we were near 








‘stumbling over the hens, which, terrified, hop- 


ped: along the floor. Angeline. was delighted 
to see_us, and we were sent up the steep stairs. 
near the chimney, where we had a little room 
to. eurselves,-and a kingly banquet, according: 
to my notions. , Every thing was magnificent ;. 

even the bottle of wine was ornamented ; in- 
stead of a cork, a full-blown rose was stuck in 
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jt. Angeline kissed us a!l three; I also re- 
ceived a kiss whether I wanld or not. An- 
geline said I was a pretty boy, and my mother 
patted me on the cheek with one hand, whilst 
with the other she put my things to rights ; 
and now sho pulled my jacket, which was too 
little for me, down to my hands, then again up 
to my shoulders and breast, just as it ought to 
have been. 

After dinner, a perfeet feast awaited us; we 
were to go out to gather flowers and leaves for 
garlands. We went through‘a low doer ont 
into the garden; this was only a few ells in 
circumference, and was, S0 to say, one single 
bower. The light railing which inclosed it 
was strengthened with the broad, firm leaves 
of the aloe, which grew ‘wild here, and formed 
a natural fence. 

‘The laké slept calmly in ‘the orem, round 
crater, from which at'one time fire spouted up 
to heaven.” We went down the amphitheatre- 
like, rocky slope, through the great beech and 
the thick plantain wood, where the vines 
Wreathed themselves among the tree-branches. 
On the opposite descent before us'lay the city 
of Nemi, and ‘mirrored itself m the blue lake. 
As we went along, we bound garlands; the 
dark green olive and fresh vine-leavés we en- 
twined with the wild golden cistus. Now the 
deep*lying, blue lake, and the bright heavens 
above us, where hidden’ by the thick green and 
the vine-leaves; now they gleamed forth again 
as if they both were only one single, infinite 
blue. Every thing was to me new and glori- 


ous; my soul trembled for quict joy. There: 


are even.yet moments in'which the remem- 
branee’ of these feelings come forth again like 
the heautiful mosaic fragment of a buried city. 
The sun burned hotly, and it was not until 
we were by the lake-side, where the plantains 
shoot forth their ancient trunks from the water, 
and bend down their branches, heavy with en- 
wreathing vines, to the watery mirror, that we 
found it cool enough to continue’ our work. 
Beautiful water-plants nodded here as if they 
dreamed under the deep ‘shadow, and they, 
too, made a part of our garlands. Presently, 
however, the sunbeams no longer reached the 
lake, but played only upon the roofs of Nemi 
and Genzano; and now the gloom descended 
to where we sat. I went a little distance from 
the others, yet only å few paces, fòr my moth- 
er was afraid that I should fall jnto the lake 
where it was deep and the banks were sudden. 
Nat far from the. small sione ruins of an old 
temple of Diana there lay’a huge fig-tree which 
the ivy had already begun tò bind fast tö the 
earth ; I had climbed upon this, and was weav- 
ing a garland whilst I sang from : a a 


“ Ah} rossi, rossi, ‘fori, 


Ka Un mazzo di violi ! 
Un gelsomin d'amore,” 





when I was suddenly interrupted bya ‘strangely 
whistling voice, — } 
, “ Per dar al mio bene?” ~ 


and as suddenly there stood before mea tall, 
aged woman, of an unusually slender frame, and 
in the costume Which the peasant women of: 
Frascati are so fond of wearing. The*long 
white veil which hung down from her head over 
her should ers rt to ive -= countenanco 


‘of the peasant’s car turn round ? 2 
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and neck a more Mulatto tint than they probably 
had naturally.. Wrinkle crossed w rinkle, where- 
by her face resembled a crumpled-up net. The © 
black pupil af the eye seemed lo fill up the whole 
eye. She laughed, and looked at the same timo 
both seriously and fixedly at mo, as if she were 
a mummy which some one had sẹt up under the 
trees. 

“ Rosemary flowers,” she said, at length, “ be- 
come more beautiful in thy hands ; thou hast a 
lucky star in thy eyes.” 

I looked at her with astonishment, and press- 
ed the garland which I was weaving to my lips. 

“There is paison in the beautiful laurel- 
leaves ;* bind thy garland, but do not taste of 
the leaves.” i 

“« Ah, the wise Fulvia of Frascati '” exclaim- 
ed Angeline, stepping from amang the bushes, 
‘‘artthou also making garlands for to-morrow’s 
festival 1 or,” continued she, in a more subdued 
voice, “ art ‘thou binding another kind of nose- 
gay whilé the sun goes down on the Campagna?” 

“An intelligent eye,” continued Fulvia, gazing 
at me without intermission; “the sun went’ 
through the bull he had nourished, and there 
hung gold and honour on the bull's horns.” 

« Yes,” said my mother, who had come up 
with Mariuecia, “when he gets on the black 
coat and the broad hat we shall then see wheth- 
er he most swing the censer or go through a 
thorn- hedge.” 

> That she intended by this to indicate my be- 
ing’ of the clerical order, the sibyl seemed to 
comprehend’: but there was quite another mean- 
ing in her reply than we atrthat time might'im- 
agine. 
` «The broad hat,” said she, “ will pot shadow 
his brow when he stands before the people, when 
his speeches sound like mu weeter than the 
song of nuns behind the grating, and more pow- 
erful than thunder in the moun of Albano. 
The seat of F 2 is higher than Monte Cave, 
where the elouds repose upon the mountains 
among the flocks of sheep.” 

“Oh, God!” sighed my mother, shaking her 
head somewhat incredulously, although she lis- 
tened gladly to the brilliant prophecy, “he is a 
poor child—Madonna only knows what will b 
come of him ! :,-The ehariot of Fortune is lofti- 
er than the car of a peasant of Albano, aad the 
wheel is always turning ; how ean a poor oni 


‘mount it?” , 


. “Hast thou ‘seen boa the.two, great pais 
The lowest - 
spoke becomes the higbest, and then goes down 
again; when,it is down, the peasant sets his 
foot upon ‘it, and the wheel which goes round 
lifts him up : but sometimes there lies a stone 
in. the path, and then. it will go like a dance in 
the market-place.”’+ 

-“ And may not I, too, mount with him. into: 
the chariot of Fortune?” asked my mother, half 
in jest, but uttered at the same moment a loud - 
ery, for a'large eagle flew so near us down into 
the lake that the water at the same moment 
splashed,.into our faces from the force with 
which he struck.it with his great wings. High, 
up in the air his keen glance,had discovered a 





.* Prunus laurocerasus. which grows aounaaut.v among 
these mouutnins.—Author s .Vote 


T The peasants mount 1uto tnelr ta.. cars oy stanang upon 9 


the wr of ve — wheel lbid., 
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large fish, which lay immovable as a reed upon 
the surface of the lake; with the swiftness of 
an arrow he seized upon his prey, stuck his 
sharp talons into the back of it, and was about 
to raise himself again, when the fish, whieh, by 

he agitation of the waters, we could see was 
of great size and almost of equal power to his 
‘enemy, sought on the contrary to drag him be- 
low with him. The talons of the bird were so 

rmly fixed into the back of the fish, that he 
could not release himself from his prey, and 
there now, therefore, began between the two 
such a contest that the quiet lake trembled in 
wide cireles. Now appeared the glittering back 
of the fish, now the bird struck the water with 
his broad wings, and seemed to yield. The 
combat lasted for some minutes. The two 
wings lay for a moment still, outspread upon the 
water, as if they rested themselves ; then they 
were rapidly struck together, a craek was heard, 
the one wing sank down, whilst the other lashed 
the water to foam, and then vanished. ‘The fish 
sunk beneath the waves with his enemy, where 
a moment afterwards they must both die. 

We had all gazed on this scene in silence ; 
when my mother turned herself round to the 
others, the sibyl had vanished. This, in con- 
nexion with the little oceurrence, which, as will 
be’seen, many years afterwards had an influence 
on my fate, and which was deeply stamped upon 
my memory, made us al] somewhat silently hast- 
en home. Darkness seemed to come forth from 
the thickest leaves of the trees, the fire-red even- 
ing clouds reflected themselves in the mirror of 
the lake, the mill-wheel rushed round with a 
monotonous sound; all seemed to have in it 
sometising demoniacal. As we went along, An- 
geline related to us in a whisper strange things 
which had been told to her of the old woman, 
who understood how to mix poisons and love- 
potions ; and — she told us about poor The- 
resc of Olevano—how she wasted away day by 
day from anxiety and longing after the slender 
Guiseppe, who had gone away beyond the mount- 
ains to the north,—how the old woman had boil- 
ed herbs in a copper vessel, and Jet them sim- 
mer over the hot coals for several days, until 
Guiseppe also was seized upon by a longing, and 
was obliged to speed back again, day and night, 
without rest or stay, to where the vessel was. 
boiling holy herbs and a lock of his and The 
rese’s hair. 
not feel easy until I was again in the house: 
Angeline. — 

The four Wicks in the brass lamp wer 
ed, one of our garlands hung around j 
supper of mengana al pomidoro* was ¢ 
us, together with a bottle full of * 
peasants in the room below us dran’ 
vised ; it was a sort of duet bet 
them, and the whole eompany je’ 
rus, but when I went with tp 
to sing before the image of 
hung beside the great chir 
burned, they all listened ar 
ful voice, which made m` 
and the uld Fulvia who 
would gladly snow ha' 
emulation of the pear 
ed mv vanity and m 

er Tthonght it bec: 
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bad told my fortune. 


At and tomatoes 


I said an Ave’Maria softly, and “ ýa according to the 


aith 


e tight- 
4, and a 
æt out for 
#ine.. The 
£'and impro- 
Ween two of 
Aned in the cho- 
# other children 
¢he Virgin, which 
aney where the fire 
sd‘praised my beauti- 
e‘forget the dark wood l 
I | wore fluttering ribands around their pointed 
¢e begun to improvise in 
ants, but my mother damp- 
y wish hy the inquiry wheth- 
oming for me, who swung the 
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censer in the church, and, perhaps, some day 
should have to explain the word of God to the 
peuple, to set myself up there like a foul; that 
it was not now earnival time, and that she would 
not allow it. But when in the evening we were 
in our sleeping-room, and I had climbed up into 
the broad bed, she pressed me tenderly to her 
heart, called me her comfort and her joy, and let 
me Jay my head upon her arm, where I dreamed 
til] the sun shone in at my window, and awoke 
me to the beautiful feast of flowers.. ’ 
How shall I describe the first glanee into the 
street—that bright picture as-I then saw it? 
The entire, long, gently ascending street was 
covered over with flowers; the ground colour 
was blue: it looked as if they had robbed all 
the gardens, all the fields, to‘collect flowers 
enough of the same colour to cover the street ; 
over these lay in long stripes, green, composed 
of Jeaves, alternately with rose-colour ; at some 
distance from this was a similar stripe, and be- 
tween this a layer of dark red flowers, so as to 
form, as it were, a broad border to the whole 
carpet. The middle of this represented stars 
and suns, whieh were formed by a close mass 
of yellow, round, and star-like flowers; more 
labour still had been spent upon the formation 
of names—here flower was laid upon flower, 
leaf upon leaf. The whole was a living flower- 
earpet, a mosaie floor, richer in pomp of colour- 
ing than any thing which Pompeii can shew. 
Not a breath of air stirred—the flowers lay im- 
movable, as if they were heavy, firmly-set pre- 
cious stones. Frégm all windows were hung 
upon the walls Iz ,rge carpets, worked in leaves 
and flowers, rep resenting holy pictures. Here 
Joseph led the ass on which sat the Madonna 
and the child; roses formed the faces, the feet, 
and the arms „~ gilly-flowers and anemones their 
fluttering g’ arments ; and crowns were made of 
White Wa’ cer-lilies, brought from Lake Nemi. 
Saint Mic shael fought with the dragon; the holy 
Rosalia showered down roses upon the dark 
blue g! obe; wherever my eye fell flowers rela- 
ted t > me biblical legends, and the people all 
rour d ahout were as joyful as myself. Rich 
for eigners, from beyond the mountains, clad in 
‘ estal garments, stood in the balconies, and by 
the side of the houses moved along’a vast 
crowd of people, all in full holiday costume, each 
fashion of his eountry. ~ Beside 
the stone basin which surrounds tha great fonnt- 
ain, where the street spreads itself out, my 
mother had taken her place, and I stood just 
befure the satyr’s head which looks out from 
the water. i 
The sun burnt hotly, all the bells rung, and 
the procession moved along the beautiful flow- 
er-carpet ; the most charming musie and sing- 
ing announeed its approach. Choristers swung 
the censer before the host, the most beautiful 
girls of the country followed, with garlands of 
flowers in their hands, and poor children, with 
wings to their naked shoulders, sang hymns, » 
as of angels whilst awaiting the arrival of the 
procession at the high altar. Young fellows 


hats. upon which a picture of the Madonna was 
fastened ; silver and gold rings hung to a chain 
around their necks, and handsome, bright-col- 
oured scarfs looked splendidly upon their black 
| velvet iackets. ‘The girls of Albano and Fras- 
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cati came, with their thin veils elegantly thrown 
over their black, plaited hair, in which was 
stuck ibe silver arrow; thase from Villetri, on 
the contrary, were garlands around their hair, 
and the smart neckerchief, fastened so low 
down in the dress as te leave visible the beau- 
tiful shoulder and the round besom. From 
Abruzzi, from the Marshes, from every other 
neighbouring district, came all in their peculiar 
national costume, and produced altogether the 
most brilliant effect. Cardinals, in their man- 
tles woven with silver, advanced under cano- 
pies adorned with flowers, monks of various or- 
ders followed, all bearing burning tapers. When 
the procession came out of the church an im- 
mense crowd followed. We were carried along 
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the narrow Wooden coffin, in her holiday appar- 
el, as yesterday at the flower-feast. I kissed 
her folded hands, and the women wept with me. 

There stood already at the door the corpse- 
bearers and the atlendants, wrapped in their 
white cloaks, with the hoods drawn over their - 
faces. ‘They lifted the bier on their shoulders, 
the Capuchins lighted their tapers, and began the 
song for the dead. Mariuccia went with me 
close behind the corpse, the red evening heaven 
shone upon my mother’s face, she looked as if 
she lived. The other children of the city ran 
gaily around me, and collected in little paper 
bags the dreps of wax which -fell from the 
monks’ tapers. 

We went through the streets where yesterday 


with it—my mother held me firmly by the | had passed the festival-procession,—it lay scat- 


shoulder, that I might not be separated from 
her. Thus I went on, shut in by the crowd; I 
could see nothing but the blue sky above my 
head. All at ence there was sent forth a picr- 
cing cry—it rang farth on all sides; a pair of 
unmanageable horses rushed through—more I 
did not perceive: I was thrown to the earth, it 
was all black before my eyes, and it seemed to 
me as if a waterfall dashed over me. 

Oh! Mother of God, what a grief! a thrill of 
horror passes through me whenever I think of 
it. When I again returned te consciousness, | 
lay with my head in Mariuccia’s lap, she sobbed 
‘and cried: beside us lay my mother stretched 
out, and there stood around a little circle of 
strange peaple. The wild horses had gone ever 
us, the wheel had gone over my mother’s breast, 
blood gushed out of her mouth,—she was dead. 

I looked at the heavy, closed eyes, and folded 
the lifeless hands which lately had so lovingly 
protected ine. The monks carried her into the 
convent, and as ] was altogether without injury, 
excepting that the skin was a little broken, 
Mariaccia took me back again to the hostel 
where I had heen yesterday so joyful, had bound 
garlands, and slept in my mother’s arms. [I was 
most deeply distressed, although I did not appre- 
hend how entirely forlórn I was. They gave me 
playthings, fruit, and cakes, and promised. me 
that on the morrow I should see my mother 
again, who, they said, was to-day with thé Ma- 
donna, with whom there was a perpetual flower- 
feast and rejoicing. But other things which 
Mariuccia said also did not escape my attention. 
I heard her whisper about the hateful eagle yes- 
terday, about Fulvia, and about a dream whicb 
my mother had had; now she was dead every 
one had foreseen misfortune. 

The runaway horses had, in the meantime, 
gone right through the city, and, striking against 
a tree, had been stopped, and a gentleman of 
condition, upwards of forty years of age, half 
“dead with terror, had then been helped from the 
“carriage. He was, it was said, of the Borghesa 
family, and lived in a villa between Albano and 
Frascati, and was known for his singular pas- 
* ‘sion for collecting all kinds of plants and flow- 
ers; nay, in the dark sciences it was believed 
that he was as knowing as eveh the wise Fulvia, 
A servant in rich livery brought a purse contain- 
ing twenty scùdi from him for the motherless 
child. 

The next evening. before the ringing of the 
Ave Maria, I was conducted into the convent, 
to see my mother for the last time ; she lay in 


tered over with leaves and flowers; but the 
pictures, the beautiful figures, were all vanish- 
ed like the happiness of my childhood, the bliss 
of my past days. I saw when we reached the 
churchyard how the great stene was lifted 
aside which covered the vault into which the 
corpses were lowered. I saw the coffin de- 
scend, and heard the dull sound as it was set 
dewn upon the others. Then all withdrew ex- 
cept Mariuccia, who let me kneel upen the 
gravestone, and repeat an “ Ora pro nobis !" 

In the moonlight night we journeyed back 
from Genzano; Federigo and two strangers 
were with us. Black clouds hung upon the 
mountains of Albano. I saw the light mists 
which flew in the moonlight across the Campag- 
na. The others spoke but very little, and I soon 
slept, and dreamed of the Madonna, of the flow- 
ers, and my mother, who lived, smiled, and talk- 


ed to me. 
— email 
CHAPTER IV. 


UNCLE PEPPO.—THE NIGHT IN THE COLOSSEUM.— 
THE ADVICE. 


Wiuar should really now be done with me? 
that was the question which was asked when 
we came hack to Rome, and into my mother’s 
house. Fra Martino advised that I should go 
to the Campagna to Mariuccia’s parents, who 
kept flacks, and were honest people, to whom 
the twenty scudi would be wealth, and who 
would not hesitate to take me home to them, 
and to treat me as their own child; but, then, 
I was in part a member of the church, and, if I 
went out to the Campagna, I should no longer 
swing the censer in the church of the Capu- 
chins. Federigo also thought it better that I 
shonld remain in Rome with some decent peo- 
ple; he should not like, he said, that I should 
be only a rough, simple peasant. 

Whilst*Fra Martino counselled with himself 
in the convent, my uncle Peppo came stump- 
ing upon his wooden clogs. He had heard of 
my mother’s death, and that twenty studi had 
fallen to me, and for this reason he also now 
came to give his opinion. He declared, that as 
he was the only relative I had in the world, he 
should take me te himself; that I was to fol- 
low him, and that every thing which the house 
contained was his, as well as the twenty scadi. . 
Mariuecia maintained with great ‘zeal that she 
and Fra Martinu had already arranged every 
thing for the hest, and gave him to understand 
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that he, a cripple and a beggar, had enough to 
do with himself, and could not have any voice 
in the matter. 


Federigo left the room, and the two who re- 


ained reproached each other mutnally with 
the selfish ground of their regard for me. Uu- 
ele Peppo spit forth all his venom, and Mariuc- 
cia stood like a Fury before him. She would, 
she said, have nothing to do with him, nor with 
the boy; she would have nothing to do with 
any thing. She said he might take me and get 
me a pair of wooden crutches made, and so like 
a cripple I could help to fill his bag! He might 
take me with him, but the money she would 
keep till Fra Martino came back ; not a single 
stiver of it should his false eyes behold! Pep- 
po threatened to knock a hole in her head, as 
big as the Piazzo del Popolo, with his wooden 
hand-clogs. I stood weeping near to them. 
Mariuccia pushed me from her, and Peppo drew 
me to him. I must follow him, he said, must 
attach myself to him; but if he bore the burden, 
he also would have the reward. The Roman 
senate knew well enough how to do right to an 
honest man: and then he drew me against my 
will out of the house-door, where a ragged lad 
held his ass: for on great occasions, and when 
haste was required, he cast aside his board, and 
held himself fast on the ass with his withered 
legs ; he and it were, so to say, one body. Me 
he set before him upon the beast ; the lad gave 
it a hlow, and so we trotted off, whilst he ca- 
ressed me in his own way. 

“ Dost thou see, my child?” he said, “is it 
not an excellent ass? and fly can he, fly like a 
racer through the Corso! Thou wilt be well 
off with me, like an angel of heaven, my fine 
fellow '? And then followed a thousand curses 
and maledictions against Mariuccia. 

“ Where hast thou stolen that pretty child?” 
inquired his acquaintance as we rode onward, 
and so my history was told and told again al- 
most at every corner. The woman who sold 
eitron-peel water reached to us a whole glass 
for our long story, and gave me a pine-apple to 
take with me, the inside of which was all gone. 
Before we got under his roof the sun had gone 
down. I said not one word, but pressed my 
hands before my face, and cried. In the little 
yoom which adjoined the larger room, he show- 
ed me in a corner a bed of maize-Jeaves, or rath- 
er the dried husks of the maize; here I was to 
sleep. Hungry I could not be, he said, nor 
thirsty either, for we had drunk the excellent 
glass of citron-water. He patted me on the 
cheek with that same hateful smile of which I 
always felt stch horror. He then asked me 
how many silver pieces there were in the purse, 
whether Mariuccia had paid the vetturino out of 
it, and what the strange servant had said when 
he brought the money. I would give him no 
explanation, and asked with tears whether I 
was always to remain here, and whether I could 
not go home to-morrow. 

‘Yes, surely! yes, surely !”’ said he; “ sleep 
now, but do not forget thy Ave Maria; when 
people sleep the devil wakes ; make the sign of 
the crass over thee, it is an iron wall which a 
raging lion cannot break through! Pray pious- 
ly ; and pray that the Madonna will punish with 
poison and corruption the false Mariuccia, who 
would overreach thv innocence, and cheat thee 
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and me of all thy property. Now go to sleep, 

the little hole above can stand open, the fresh 

air is halfa supper. Don’t be afraid of the bats 

—they fly past, the poor things! Sleep well, 

ny Jesus-child !”? And with this he bolted the 
oor. 

For a long time he busied himself in the other 
room; then I heard other voices, and the light 
of a lamp came in through a chink in the wall, 
I raised myself up, but quite softly, for the dry 
maize-leaves rustled loudly, and I was afraid 
that he would hear them and come in again. I 
now saw through the chink that two wicks were 
lighted in the lamp, bread and radishes were 
set on the table, and a flask of wine went round 
the company. All were beggars, all cripples ; I 
knew them all well, although there was quite 
another expression on their countenances than I 
was accustomed to see there. The fever-sick, 
half-dead Lorenzo, sat there merry and noisy, 
and talked without intermission ; and by day I 
had always seen him lying stretched out on the, 
grass on Monte Pincio,* where he supported his 
bound-up head against a tree-stem, and moved 
his lips as if half-dying, whilst his wife pointed 
out the fever-sick, suffering man, to the passers- 
by. Francia, with his fingerless hands, drum- 
med with the stumps upon the shoulders of the 
blind Cathrina, and sang half aloud “ Cavalier 
Torchino.” ‘Two or three others sat near the 
door, but so much in the shadow, that I did not 
know them. My heart beat violently with fear. 
I heard that they talked about me. 

“Can the boy do any thing?” asked one. 
‘¢ Has he any sort of a hurt ?” 

‘‘No, the Madonna has not been so kind to 
him,” said Peppo; “he is slender and well 
formed, like a nobleman’s child.” ; 

“That is a great misfortune,” said they all. 
The blind Cathrina added that I could have some 
little hurt, which would help me to get my 
earthly bread until the Madonna gave me the 
heavenly. ` e 

“Ay,” said Peppo, “if my niece had been 
wise the lad might have made his fortune! He 
has a voice, oh, like the dear angels of heaven ! 
he was meant for the Pope’s chapel! he ought 
to have been a singer!” . 

They talked of my age, and of what could yet 
be done, and how my fortune must he made. I 
did not understand what they would do with me, 
but thus much, I saw clearly that it was some- 
thing bad they meant, and I trembled for fear. 
But how should I get away? This alone filled 
my whole soul. Whither should Igo? No, of 
that I thought not. I crept along the floor to 
the open hole, by the help of a block of wood I- 
climbed up to it. I saw not a single person in 
the street. The doors were all closed. I must 
take a great leap if I would reach the ground ; 
I had not courage for the leap until I seemed to 
hear some one at my door; they were coming 
into me. A shudder went through me; I let 
myself slide from the wall. I fell heavily, but 
only upon earth and green turf. 

I started up and ran, without knowing whith- 
er, through the narrow, crooked streets. A man 
who sang aloud, and struck with his stick upon 





* This is the public promenade which extends from the 
Spanish Steps to the French Academy, and down to Porta 
del Popodlo, looking over the greatest part of Rome and the 
sea, with the Villa Borghese.—Author’s Note. 
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the stane pavement, was the only person I met. 
At length I stood in a great square: the moon 
shone brightly, I knew the place, it was the 
Forum Romanum, the cow-markct, as we call- 
ed it. “se k 
The moon illumined the back of the Capitol, 
which, like a perpendicular, wall of rock, seemed 
to divide the closely built part of Rome from 
that which was more open. Upon the’ high 
steps of the arch of Septimus Severus lay sev-. 
eral beggars asleep, Wrapped in their large 
cloaks. The tall columns which yet remain of, 
the old templo cast long shadows. I had never 
been there bėforo after sunset ; there was some- 
thing spectral to me in the whole, and as I went 
along I stumbled over the marble capitals which 
Jay in the long grass. 


the ruins of the city of the Cæsars. The thick 


ivy made the walls still darker; the black cy-. 


presses raised themselves so demon-like and 
huge in the blue air, that I grew more and more 
fearful. Inthe grass, amid the fallen columns 
and the marble rubbish, lay some cows, and a 
mule still grazed there ; it was a sort of conso- 
lation to me, that here were living creatures 
which would do me no barm. 

The clear moonlight made it almost as bright 
as day; cvery ohjeet shewed itself distinctly. 
T heard some one coming—was it some one in 
search of me? 
gantic Colosseum, which Jay before me Jike a 


p Fet = = 
cm naga o rock. 2 stood in the double-vault- 
eu passage which surrounds one half of the 
building, and is large and perfect as if only 
completed yesterday. Here it was quite dark, 
anil ice-cold. IT advanced a few'steps from be- 
tween the pillars, but softly, very softly, for the 
sound of my own footsteps made me more fear- 
ful. I saw a‘fire upon the ground, and could 
distinguish before it'the forms of three human 
beings: were they peasants who had here sought 
out.a resting-place for the night, that they might 
not ride over the desolate Campagna during the 
hours óf darkness? or were they, perhaps, sol- 
diers who kept watch in the Colosseum? or 
they might: be robbers. 
the rattling of their weapons, and I: therefore 


withdrew softly back again to where the tall’ 


pillars stand. without ‘any other. roof thae that 
which is formed by bushes and climbing. plants. 
Strange shadows fell in the moonlight upon the 
lofty wall; square masses of stone shat out 
from their regular-places, and, overgrown: with 
evergreen, looked as if. they were about to fall, 
and were only sustained by: the thick climbers. 

» Above, in the middle gallery, people were 
walking, travellers, certainly, who were visiting 
these remarkable. ruins’ late in the beautiful 


moonlight : a lady, dressed in white, was in-the: 


company. Now-.I saw distinctly this singular 


picture, as it came into’ view, vanished, -and 
again shewed itself hetween the pillars, lighted. 


by the moonbeams and the red torch. The air 
was of an infinitely dark blue, and tree and bush 
seemed as if made of the blackest velvet; every 
leaf breathed night. My eye followed the stran- 
gers. After they were all gone out of sight, I 
still saw the red glare of the torch; but this 
a vanished, and all around me was as stil! as 
eath. 


Behind one of the many. wooden altars which: 


stand not far apart within the ruins, and indt- 


I rose up and gazed upon 


In my terror I flew into the gi- ` 





I fancied that I heard’ 
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eate the resting-points of the Saviour’s progress: 
to the cross, I seated myself upon a fallen capi- 
tal, which lay in tho grass. The stone was as 


‘cold as icc, my head burned, there was fever in 


my blood; I could not sleep, and there occurred 
to my mind_all that people-had related to-me of 
this old building; of the captive Jews who had 
been made to raise these huge blocks of.stone 
for the mighty .Roman Cesar; of the wild 
beasts, which, -within this space, had fought 
with each other, nay, even with men also, while 
the people sat upon stone benches, which as- 
cended, step-like, from the ground to the loftiest 
colonnade.* 

There was a rustling in the bushes above me; 
I looked up, and fancied that I saw something 
moving. Oh, yes, my imagination showed: to 
me pale, dark shapes, which hewed and builded: 
around me; I heard distinctly every stroke 
which fell, saw the meagre, black-beardced Jews 
tear away grass and shrubs tv pile stone upon 
stone, till the whole monstrous building stood 
thore newly erected; and now all was one 
throng of human beings, head above head, and 


| the whole, seemed one infinitely vast, living 


giant-body. 

I saw the Vestals in their, long white gar- ` 
ments; the magnificent court of the Cesar; 
the naked, bleeding gladiators; then I heard 


how there wag. a roaring. ar3 * ae 
tba 8 _, «au @ nowling round 


-zue in tne lawest colonnades; from various 
sides sprung in whole herds of tigers and hyæ- 
nas; they sped close past the spot where I lay ; 
I felt their burning breath; saw their red, fiery 
glances, and held myself fast’ upon the stone 
upon which I was seated, whilst I prayed the 
Madonna to save me: but wilder still grew the 
tumult around me; yet I could see in the midst 
of all the holy cross as it still stands, and which, 
whenever-I had passed it, I had piously kissed. 
I exerted all my strength, and perceived dis- 
tinctly that I had thrown my-arms around it; 
but every thing that surroauded‘me tumbled vi- 
olently together— walls, men, beasts. Con- 
sciousness had left me, I perceived nothing 
more. j | 

When I again opened my eyes, my fever was. 
over, but I was enfeebled, and as if.oppressed, 
with weariness. 

I lay actually upon the steps of the great 
wooden cross. T noticed now all that surround- 
ed‘me; there was nothing at all terrific in it; 
a deep solemnity lay upon the whole, a night- 
ingale sang among the bushes on the wall: I 
thought upon the dear child Jesus, whose moth- 
er, now that I had none, was mine also, threw 
my arms around the cross, rested my head 
against it, and soon sank into a calm, refresh- 
ing sleep. 

This must have lasted several hours. I was 
awoke by the ‘singing of a psalm. The sun 
shone upon the highest part of the wall; the 
Capuchins went with burning tapers from altar 
to altar, and sang their “ Kyrie eleison,” In the 
beautiful morning. They stood now around 
ae a 


* The. Colossenm was built under Vespasian. Twelvo 
thousand captive Jews laboured at its erection. The ruins 
are now used for Christian worship. 

“Whilst stands the Colossoum. Rome shall stand ; 
When fallsthe Colosseum, Rome shall fall ; 
Add. when Rome falls—the world.”—-Bygon. 
= Author's Note 
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the cross where I lay ;—I’saw Fra Martino 
bending over me. My forlorn appearance, my 
paleness, and my being here’ at this hour, made 
him uneasy. Whether I explained all to-him I 
know not; but my terror of Uncle Peppo, and 

my forlorn condition; were clear énough to 
him;- I -held‘fast® by his brown cloak, prayed 
him not to leave me, and it seemed as if the 
brethren sythpathised in my misfortune. They 
all, indeed, knew’ me; I had been in the cells 
of all of them, and: had sung with them before 
the holy altar. 

How glad then was I when Fra Martino led 
me back with him to the convent, and how en- 
tirely I forgot all my need as Isat in his little 
cell, where the old woodcuts Were pasted upon 
the wall, and the orange-tree stretched its 
green, fragrant twigs in at the window. Fra 
Martino also had promised me that I should 
not again be sent back to Peppo: “A beggar,” 
I heard him say to the others; — “a begging 
cripple that lay in the streets craving our alms; 
that the-boy should never be!” 

- At mid-day he brought me radishes, bread, 
and wine, and said to me, with such solemnity 
that my heart trembled within me,‘ Poor lad ! 
if thy mother had lived, then had we not been 
- separated ; the church‘ would have possessed 
thee, and thou wouldest have grown up in its 
peace and protection. Now must thov go forth 
upon the restless sea, floating upon an insecure 
plank ; but think upén thy bleeding Saviour, and 
‘on the heavenly Virgin! Hold fast by them! 
Thou hast in the whole wide world only them !” 

‘“ Where then Shall I go?” Tasked. And now 
he'told me that I was to go to the Campagna, 
to the parents of Mariuccia, and besought me 
to honour them as father and mother, to be obe- 
dient to them in all things, and never to forget 
my prayers and the learning which he had given 
me. 

In theevening ? Mariuccia came with her father 
to the convent-gate to fetch me; Fra Martino 
Jed me out tothem. With regard to dress, Pep- 
po looked ‘almost: more respectable. than this 
herdsman, to whom I was now consigned. The 
torn leather boots, the naked knees, the pointed 
hat in which was stuck a sprig of flowering 
heather, were the things which first canght my 
eye. He knelt, down, kissed Fra Martino’s 
hand, and said of me that J was a pretty lad, and 
that he and his wife would divide every morsel 
with me. Mariuccia gave him the purse which 
contained all my wealth; and afterwards all four 
went: into the chareh: they prayed silently to 
themselves. I kneeled too, but I could not pray ; 
my eyes sought out all the beloved pictnres : 
Jesus sailing in the ship, high above the church 
door; the angels in the great altar-piece, and 
the holy St. Michael ; even to the death’s heads, 
with ivy garlands around them, must I’ say, 
farewell. Fra Martino laid his hand upon my 
head, and gave me at parting a little hook, in 
which were woodcuts, ** Modo di servire la sancta 
messa,” and so We parted. 

As we went across the Piazza Barberini, I 
could not help looking np to my mother’s house ; 
all the windows stood open, the rooms had new 
inmates. aF 


CHAPTER V. 
THE OAMPAGNA. 


Tne immense desert which lies around old 
Rome was now my home. The stranger from 
beyond, the mountains, who, full of love for art 
and antiquity, approaches the city of the Tiber 
for the first time, sees'a vast page of the world 
in this parched-up desert ; the isolated mounds 
all here are holy ciphers, entire chapters of 
the world’s history. Painters sketch’ the soli- 
tary standing: arch of a ruined aqueduct, the 
shepherd who sits under ‘it with his flock, fig: 
ures on the paper; they give the golden thistle 
in: the foreground, and people say that it is a 
beautiful picture. With what an entirely dif- 
ferent feeling my conductor and I regarded the 
immense plain! The burnt-up grass ; the un- 
healthy summer air, which always brings to 
the dwellers of the Campagna fevers and ma- 
lignant sickness, were doubtless the shadow 
side of his passing observations. To me there 
was a something novel in all ; I rejoiced to see 
the beautiful mountains, which ‘in every shadé 
of violet-colour inclosed one side of thie plain; 
the wild buffalo, and the yellow Tiber, on whose 
shore oxen with their long horns went bending 
under the yoke, and drawing the boat against the 
stream. We proceeded in the same direction. 

Around us we saw only short, yellow grass, 
and tall, half-withered thistles. We passed a 
crucifix, which had been raised as a sign that 
some one had been murdered there, and near 
to it hung a portion of the murderer’s body, an 
arm and a foot ; this was frightful to me, and 
all the more so as it ‘stood not far from my new 
home. ‘This was neither more nor less than 
remain here ‘from’ the ‘most’ ancient times. 
Most of the shepherds of the ‘Campagna dwell 
in these, because they find in them all that 
they require for shelter, nay, even for comfort: 
They excavate one of the vaults, open a few 
holes, lay on a roof of reeds, ‘and the dw elling 
is ready. Ours stood upon a height, and’ con- 
sisted of two stories. ‘Two Corinthian pillars 
at the ‘narrow door-way bore witness to to the 
antiquity of the building, as well as the three 
broad buttresses to its after-repairs, Perhaps 
it had been used in the middle ages as a fort; 
a hole in: the wall above the door served âs a 
window ; one half of the roof was composed o 
a sort of reed and of twigs, the other half con- 
sisted of living bushes, from among which the 
honeysuckle „hung down in rich masses over 
the brokén wall.” 

“ See; here we are!” said Benedetto ; and it 
was the Pa word he had said to’ me on the 
whole way. 

“ Do we live here?” J cae and looked now 
at the gloomy dwelling, now back again to 
the mutilated remains of the robber. Without 
giving me any reply, he called to an old wom- 
an, “ Domenica !—Domenica!” and I saw an 
aged woman, whose sole clothing consisted of 
a coarse shift, with bare arms and legs, and 
hair hanging’ loosely. She’ heaped upon me 
kisses and caresses; and, if father Benedetto 
had been silent, she was’ only,the more talka: 
tive; she called me her little Ishmael, who was 


‘ sent ‘out into the desert, where the wild thistles- 


grow. ‘But thou shalt not be famished with 


a 
us!’ said she. <“ Qld Domenica will be to thee 
a good mother in the place of her who now 
prays for thee in heaven! And l have made 
thy bed ready for thee, and the beans are boiled, 
and my old Benedetto and thou shalt. down to 
table together! And Mariuccia is not then 
come with you? And thou hast scen the holy 
father] Yet hast not forgotten some presciut- 
to, nor the brass-hook, nor the new picture of, 
the Madonna, for us to paste: on the door be- 
sìde the old one, which is black with our kiss- 
ing. No, thou art a man who canst.remem- 
ber, who canst think, my own Benedetto !” | 

Thus she preceeded with a torrent of words, 
and led us into, the small room, which was 
called the chamber, but which afterwards ap- 
peared to me as large as the hall of. the Vati- 
ean. -Lbclieve indeed that this home operated 
very much upon my poctical turn’ of, mind. 
This little narrew room was, to my imagina- 
tion, what a weight is to the young palm-tree 
—the more it is compressed into itself, the 
more it grows. The house was, as has been 
said already, in the very ancient times, a fami- 
ly burial-place, which consisted of a large room, 
with many small niches, side by side, in two 
rows, one above thé other, all covered over 
With the most artistical mosaic. Now was 
each put to very different purpeses ; the, one 
was a store-room, another held pots and pans, 
and a third was the fireplace, where the beans 
were cooked. 
` Domenica prepared the table and Benedetto 
blessed the food; when we had had enough, 
the old mother took me up a ladder, through 
the broken vault in the wall, te the second. 
story, were we all slept in two great niches 
which had once been graves. In the farthest 
was the bed which was prepared for me; be- 
side of it stood two posts supporting a third, 
from Which swung a sort of cradle, made of 
sail-eloth, for a little. child; I fancy Mariuc- 
¢cia’s: it was quite still. I laid myself down ; 
a stone had fallen out of the wall, and through 
the opening I could sce the blue air without, 
and the dark ivy which, like a-bird, moved. it- 
self in the wind. As I laid myself down, there 
tan. a thick, bright-coloured lizard over the 
wall, but Domenica consoled me by saying that 
the poor little creature was more afraid of me. 
than I of it; it. would do me no. harm! and, 
after repeating over me an Ave Maria, she took 
the cradle over into the other niche where she 
and Benedette slept. I made the sign of the 
holy cross, thought on my mother, on the Ma- 
donna, on my new parents, and on the execu- 
ted rebber’s bloody hand -and foot which I had 
seen near.the house, and these all mingled 
strangely in my dreams this first night. 

. The next day began with rain, which contin- 
ued for a whole week, and imprisoned us in 
the narrow room, in which. was a half twilight, 
although the door steed open when the wind 
blew the rain the ether way. I had to rock the 
baby which lay in the cradle. Domenica spun 
with her spindle ; told me tales of the robbers 
of the Campagna, who, however, did no harm; 
sang pious songs to me, taught me new prayers, 
and related to me new legends of saints which 
I had not heard before. Onions and bread 
were our customary food, and I thought them 
good; but I grew weary of myself shut up in 
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that narrow room; and then Domenica just 
outside the door dug a little canal, a little wind- 
ing Tiber, where the yellow water flowed slow- 
ly. away. Little sticks and reeds were my 
boats, which I made to sail past Rome to Ostia; 
but, when the rain beatin too violently, the 
door was obliged to be shut, and we sat almost 
in the dark. Domenica spun, and I thought 
about the beautiful pictures in» the convent 
church; seemed to see Josus tossing past me in 
the boat ; the Madonna on the cloud borne up- 
wards by angels, and the tombstenes with the 
garlanded heads. í 
. When the rainy season was over, the heav- 
ens shewed for whole months their unchange- 
able blue. I then obtained leave to go out, but 
not toe far, nor too near te the river, besause 
the seft ground might so easily fall in with me, 
said Domenica; many buffaloes also grazed 
there, which were wild and dangerous, but, 
nevertheless, those had for me a peculiar and 
strange interest.. The something demen-like 
in the look of the buffalo—the strange, red fire 
which gleamed in its eyeballs, awoke in me a 
feeling like that which drives the bird into the 
fangs of the snake. Their wild running, swift- 
er than the speed of a herse, their mutual com- 
bats, where force meets with force, attracted 
my whole attention. I scrawled figures in the 
sand to represent what I had ‘seen, and, to 
make this the more intelligible, Isang it all in 
its own peculiar words to its own peculiar 
melody, to the great delight of old Domenica, 
who said that I was a wise ehild, and sang as 
sweetly as the angels in heaven. 

The sun burnt hotter day by day; its beams 
were like a sea of fire which streamed over the 
Campagna. ‘The stagnant water infected the 
air; we could only go out.in the morning and 
evening ; such heat as this I had not known in 
Rome upon the airy Monte Pincio, although I 
well remembered then the hot time whẹn the 
beggars had prayed for a small coin, not for 
bread, but for a glass of iced water. Ithought 
in particular about the delicious, green water- 
melons which lay one, on: another, divided in 
halves, and shewed the purple-red flesh with 
the black secds ; my lips.were doubly parched 
with thinking of these! The sun burned per- 
pendicularly ; my shadow seemed as if it would 
vanish under my feet. ` The -buffaloes lay like 
dead masses upon the burnt-up grass, er, ex- 
cited to madness, flew, with the speed of ar- 
rows, round in great circles. Thus’my seul 


‘conceived an idea of the.travellers’ suffering in 


the burning deserts of Africa. ° 

‘ During two months we lay there like a 
wreck in the world's sea, Not.a single living 
creature visited us. All business was done in 
the night or else in the early hours of morning ; 
the unhealthy atmosphere and tho scorching 
heat excited fever-fire in my blood ; not a sin- 

gle drop of any thing cold could be had for re- 

freshment ; every marsh was dried up; warm, 

yellow water, flowed sleepily in the bed of the. 
Tiber; the juice or the melon was warm; 

even wine, although it lay hidden among stones. 
and rubbish, tasted sour and half boiled, and 
not a cloud, not a single cloud, was to be seer, 
on the horizon—day and night always the cver-.. 
lasting, never-changing, blue, Every evening 

and morning we prayed for rain, or else a fresh 
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breeze; every evening and morning, Domeni- į 


ca looked to the mountains to see if no cloud 


raised itself, but night alone brought shade— į 


the sultry shade of night; the sirocco alone 
blew through the hot atmosphere for two long, 
long months. 

At the sun’s rise and setting alone was there | 
a breath of fresh air; but a dulness, a death- 
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Domenica gave a scream, seized me by the 
arm, and sprang up several steps of the ladder 
which led to the upper room. The stranger, 
pale as death, cast his eyes timidly around him,. 
and perceiving Benedetto’s gun, which, in case 
of nocturnal inroads, always hung on the wall 
ready-charged, he seized it in a moment. I 
heard the report, and ‘saw in the cloud of 


like lethargy produced by the heat, and the| smoke how he had shot the beast through the 


frightful weariness which it-oecasioned, op-| forehead. 


It stood inmovably there, squeezed 


pressed my whole being. This and all kind of | into the narrow doorway, and could neither 


tormenting insects, which seemed destroyed 
by the heat, awoke at the first breath of air to | 
redoubled life; they fell upon us in myriads 
with their poison-stings; the buffaloes often 


come forward nor be moved backward. 

“But, all ye saints!” exclaimed Domeniea,. 
‘‘what have youdone? You have really taken: 
the life of the beast !” s 


looked as if they were covered over with this| -‘ Blessed be Madonna !” replied the stran- 


buzzing swarm, which beset them as if they 
werte carrion, until, tormented to madness, they 
betook themselves to the Tiber, and rolled 
themselves in the yellow water. The Roman 
who in the hot sammer days groans in the al- 
most expiring streets, and crawls along by the 
house-sides, as if he would drink up the shadow 
which is cast down from the walls, has still no 
idea of the sufferings in the Campagna, where 
every breath which he draws is sulphurous, 
poisonous fire; where ‘insects and crawling 
things, like demons, torment him who is econ- 
demned to live in this sea of flame. 

September brought with it milder days, it 
sent ont also Federigo one evening to make 
sketches of the burned-up landscape. He drew 
our singular house, the gallows, and the wild 
buffaloes. He gave me paper and pencils, that 
` I also might draw pictures, and promised that 
when he came next time he would take me 
with him for a day to Rome, that I should visit 
Fra Martino and Marinccia, and all my friends, 
who seemed really to have quite forgotten me 
—but Federigo forgot me also. 

It was now November, and the most beaunti- 
ful time which I had yet spent here. Cool airs 
were wafted from the mountains, and every 
evening I saw in the clouds that rich colouring 
which is only found in the south, and which 
the painter cannot and dare not give to his pic- 
tres. The singular, olive-green clonds, on a 
grey ground, were to me floating islands from 
the garden of paradise ; the dark-blue, on thé 
eontrary, those which hung like crowns of fir- 


trees in the glowing fire of the evening heaven, |° 


seemed to me mountains of felicity, in whose 
valleys the beautiful angels played and fanned 
cool breezes with their white wings. 

One evening as I sat sunk in my reveries, I 
found that I could gaze on the sun by looking 
through a finely pricked leaf. Domenica said 
that it would injure my eyes, and, to put an end 
to the sport, she fastened the door. The time 
went on wearily ; I prayed her to let me go 
out, and, as she consented, I sprang up gladly, 
and opened the door, but at the same moment 
a man darted in so suddenly, that I was 
thrown to the ground; with equal speed he 
elosed the door again: scarcely had I pereeiv- 
ed his pale, agitated countenance, and heard 
him ina tone of distress utter the name of the. 
Madonna, when a violent blow so shattered the 
door, that it gave way and fell inward, and the 
whole opening was filled with the head of a 
buffalo, which glared upon us with his mali- 
eious, i eyes. i 


ger; “she has saved my life, and thon wast 
my good angel!” said he, lifting me from the: 
ground. ‘Thou openedst the door of salva-- 
tion for me!” He was yet quite pale and tho: 
cold sweat-drops stood upon his forehead. 

We heard immediately by his speech that he 
was no: foreigner, and saw that he must be a. 
noble from Rome. « He related, moreover, that 
it’ was his. pleasure to ecolleet flowers and 
plants; that for this purpose he had left his 


carriage at Ponte Molle,* and was going along, 
the banks of the Tiber. 


Not.far from us he 
had fallen upon the buffaloes, one of which had. 
immediately followed him, and he alone was 
saved by the nearness of our house, and by the 
door suddenly opening, as if by miracle. 

« Holy Maria, pray for us!” exclaimed Do- 
menica ; “ yes, she has saved you, the holy 
mother of God! and my little Antonio was one 
of her elect ! yes, she loves him! Excellenza 
does not know what a child that is! read can 
he, every thing, whether it is printed or writ- 
ten! and draw so naturally, that one can see 
directly whatever it is meant for. The dome 
of St. Peter’s, the buffaloes, ay, even fat Fa- 
ther Ambrosius, has he drawn ; and then for his 
voice! -Excellenza should hear him sing; the 
Pope’s singers could- not excel him; and be- 
sides that, he is a. good child, a strange child. 
I would not praise him when he is present, be- 
cause children cannot bear praise ; bnt he de- 
serves it P”? > 

« He is, then, not your own son?” inquired 
the stranger; “he is too young for that.” 
‘‘And I am too old,” replied she. “No, an 
old fig-tree has no such little heart-shoots ; the 
poor child has no other father and mother in 
the world than me and my Benedetto. But we 
will not. part with him, even when we have not 
a stiver left of,the money! But then, Holy 
Virgin!’ said: she, interrupting herself, and 
taking hold of the horns of the buffalo, from. 
the head of which the blood streamed into the 
room, “we must have this beast away! one 
can neither come in nor go out. Ah, yes! it 
is jammed in quite fast. We can’t get out be- 
fore Benedetto comes. If it only do not bring’ 
us into trouble that the beast is killed !”, 

t You may be quite easy, good woman,”’ said: 
the stranger; ‘I will answer Spe You. 
have heard, perhaps, of the Borg 1? 

“O Principe!” exclaimed Domenica, and. 
kissed his clothes ; but he pressed her hand 
and took mine between his, as he desired he: 


to take me in the morning to Rome, to the 


* Pons Milvius. 
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Borghese Palace, where he lived, and to which 


family he belonged. ‘Tears filled the eyes of | tng visir 


my old foster-mother on account of his great 
favour, as she called it. My abominable 
scratches upon bits of paper, which she had 
preserved with as much eare as if they had: 
been the sketehes-of a Michae) Angelo, must 
new he brought out. Excellenza must see. 
every thing. which had pleased her, and I was 
proud because. he smiled, patted-my chceks, 
and said that I was a little Salvator Rosa. 

“Yes,” said Domenica, “is it not extraordi- 
nary for a child? and is it-not’so natural that 
one can plainly see what all is meant for? 
‘The buffaloes, the boats, and our little’ house. 
See! and that is meant for me! it is just like 
me; only it wants colouring, ‘for that-he can’t 
do with pencil. Now, sing for Excellenza!” 
said she to me; ‘‘sing as well as thou canst, 
with thy own words! Yes, he can pnt togeth-- 
er whole histories and sermons as well as ‘any 
monk! Nay, Iet-us hear! Excellenza is a 
gracious gentleman, he wishes. it, and thou 
knowest how to-keep tune.” Am Fe 

The stranger smiled, and amused himself: 
with us both. That Domenica should think. 
my improvisation quite a masterpiece was a- 
thing of course: but what I sang, and how, I: 
remember not, and yet that the Madonna, Ex- 
cellenza, and the buffalo, were the poetical: 
triad of the whole, I recollect distinctly. Ex- 
cellenza sat silent, and Domenica read in this’ 
silence astonishment at my genius. 

‘‘Bring the boy with you,” were’ the first 
words which he spoke. “TI will expect you 
early to-morrow: morning. Yet, no—come in: 
the evening, an hour before the Ave Maria. 
- When you come, my people shall- be instructed 
immediately to admit you. But how am I to 
get ont? Have you any other mode of exit 
than this where the beast lies?‘ and how shall: 
I, without any danger from the’ buffaloes, get 
to my carriage’ at Pont Molle ?” e 

‘Yes; getting out,’ said Domenica ; “‘ there 
is no possibility of that for Excellenza.- I can,_ 
to be sure, and so can the rest of us; but it is: 
no way for such-a great gentleman! 


and ‘then slide down quite well; that even’ I. 
can do in my old'agé! but 'it is, as I said, not: 
quite the thing-for strangers’ and grand gentle- 

folks !” a . ` 

' Excellenza mounted in the meantime up the 

narrow steps, stuck his head through the hole 

in the wall, and declared it was as good'a way” 
as the steps of the Capitol. ‘The buffaloes had ‘ 
betaken themselves long-ago to thé Tiber; and 

om the road, not far from us, went a crowd of’ 
peasants sleepily and slowly- along ‘the great: 
highway. These he would join’; behind their 

wagon, laden with reeds, hé was safe from the ' 
buffaloes, if these’ ventured on a new’ attack. 

Yet once more he impressed it upon old Do- 

menica to come the next day, an hour before 

the Ave Maria, extended his hand to-her to 

kiss, stro 
down the ivy.’ We soon saw: him ‘over-’ 
take the wagon, behind which hê vanished. 


a 












Above ` 
here there is a hole where one can creep out, 


y cheek, and let himself slide, 





flagged coart.—Jvsd, 
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CIIAPTER VI. 


IN THE BORGHESE PALACE.—END OP 
TNE HISTORY OF MY CHILDHOOD. 


Beneperro and a couple of herdsmen after- 
wards removed the animal from the doorway ; 


there was a great talking and gossiping, .but 


that which I distinctly remember was, that 
next morning, before break of day, I was awake 
and up, because towards evening I was going 
to the city with Domenica. My Sunday elothes, 
which had lain for many months under lock 
and key, were now brought out, and a lovely 
rose was fastened into my little hat. My shoes 
were the worst part of my habiliments, and it 
would have been a difficult thing to decide 
whether.they were that which they were call- 
ed, or were not rather a pair of antique Roman 
sandals, 

How long was it across the Campagna now, 
and how the sun burned! Never, in later 
times, has the wine of Falernia and Cyprus 
tasted more delicious to me than the water 
which now poured from the mouth of the stone 
lion in the Piazzo del Popole.* I pressed my 
warm cheek to the jaws of the lion, and let the 
water spout over my head, to the great horror 
of Domenica, since by so doting my dress was 
wet and my hair disorderly.. In the meantime 
we strolled down the Via Ripetta towards the 
Borghese Palace. How often before now had 
I, and Domenica no less, gone past this build- 
ing without regarding it otherwise than any 
other indifferent object ; but now we stood and 
contemplated it in regular silence ; all seemed . 
so great to-us, s0 magnificent, so rich, and es- 
pecially the long silken curtains in the win- 
dows. We knew Excellenza within there; he 
was actually at our house yesterday ; that gave 
a peculiar interest to the whele. I shall never 
forget the strange tremour which the pomp of 
the building and of the reoms produced in me; 
I had talked quite familiarly with Exccellenza ; 
he was, in reality, a human being like all the 
rest of us; but all this possession, this mag- 
nificence ! yes, now I was aware of the glory 
which separated the holy from mankind. In 
the centre of the palace four lofty whitewashed 
colonnades, filled with statues and busts, in- 
closed a little garden ;+ tall aloes and cactuses 


grew up the pillars ; citron-trees stood there 


with grass-green fruit, which was not yet yel- 
lowed by the sun. Two dancing Bacchantes 
held a water-bow! aloft, but so obliquely that 
the water streamed upon their shoulders ; tall 
water-plants drooped, over them their Juicy, 
green leaves. - Hew cool, green, and fragrant 
wag everything here in comparison with tho 
sterile, burnéd-up, burning Campagna! 

We ascended the broad marble steps. Beau- 
tiful statues stood in niches, hefore one of 





*In coming to’ Rome from the north, the way passes 
through the gate del Popolo, and the traveller thon finds 
himself in the large, beantiful Piazzo del Popolo, which 
lies between the Tiber and Monte Pincio. On either hand 
he sees, under the shade of cypresses and acacias, modera 
stntaes and fountains, and in tha middle of the square, be- 
tween the well-known four stone lions, stands an obelisk. 
of the time of Sesostris. Beyood lie the three straight 
streets, Via Babuino, I! Corso, and Via Ripetta, two uni- 
form charches terminating the principal one, I] Corso. No 
city can bave a more pleasant, more gay, cheerful appears 
ance.than old Rome from this puint.—Author’s Note.’ a 

* This little garden has been sinco then altered into a 
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which Domenica knelt, and piously made the 
sign of the cross. She thought that it was the 
Madonna; afterwards I learned that it was 
Vesta, the holy virgin also of a more ancient 
time. Servants in rich livery received us; 
. they met us so kindly that my fear would 
somewhat have abated had not the hall been 
so large.and so magnificent! The floor was 
of marble, as smooth as glass, and on all the 
walls hung beautiful pictures ; and where these 
‘were not the walls were covered with looking- 
glass, and painted with angels that bore gar- 
lands and sprays of flowers, and with beautiful 
birds that extended their. broad wings and 
pecked at red and golden fruit.. Never had I 
seen any. thing so splendid! 

-We had to wait a few moments, and then 
 Excellenza entered, accompanied by a beautiful 
Tady dressed in white, with large, lively eyes, 
which she riveted upon us. She looked at 
me with a singularly penetrating but kind 
glance, stroked my hair from my forehead, and 
said to him, ‘ Yes, as I said, an angel has saved 
you! Ill wager that there are wings under 
that sly, narrow jacket.” 

“« No,” replied he, * dir‘. 
phat iie Tike: be, “Tread in his red cheeks 


.~c¥ Will send many waves to the sea: 


before his wings shoot out; the old mother 


will rather not that he should fly away. That’s: 


true, is it not? You would not like to part 
with him ?” 

“No; that wauld be the same as blocking 
up the door and window of my little house ! 
then it would be dark and lonesome; no, I 
can’t part with the sweet child!” . 

« But for this one evening,” said the lady, 
she can stop: some hours with us, and then 
you can fetch him; you have beautiful moon- 
light to go back in, and you are not afraid of 
robbérs 1” 

“Yes, the boy stops here forean hour, and 
you, in the meantime, can go and buy one thing 
and another that you have need of at home,” 
said Excellanza, and thrust a little purse into 
Domenica’s hand. I heard no more, for the 
lady took me with her into the hall, and left’ 
him and the old mother together. 

The rich splendour, the high-born company, 
quite dazzled me; now I looked at-the smiling 
angel-children that peeped forth from among 
the green vine-leaves on the walls; now on the 
violet-stockinged senators ana the red-legged 
cardinals, who had always appeared to me as a 
sort of demi-gods, but in whose circle I seemed 
now to be received. But, above all, my eye 
was attracted to the beautiful Cupid which, 
like a lovely child, rode upon the ugly dolphin, 
which threw up two great streams of water, 
that fell back again into the basin in which it 
swam in the. middle of the hall. 

The high-bred company, nay, even the cardi- 
nals and senators smiled to me a welcome, 
and a young, handsome man, “dressed as an 
officer of the papal guard, extended to me his 
hand,.when the young lady introduced me as 
-her uncle’s good angel. They asked me a 
thousand questions, to which I readily replied, 
and soon rcsounded laughter and the clapping 
of hands. Excellenza came up, and said that 
I must sing them a song, which I did willingly. 
The young officer gave me a glass of foaming 
Wine, but the young lady shook her head and 
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took the glass from me before I had emptied 
it. Like fire and flame the wine went through 
my blood. The officer said that I must sing 
about the handsome lady who stood. smiling 
besidé me, and I joyfully did as_he, desired, 
Heaven knows what I mixed up together, but 
my stream of words passed. for eloquence, my 
boldness for wit; and, because. I was a poor 
lad from the Campagna, the whole bore the 
stamp of genius. All applauded me, and the 
officer himself took a wreath of laurel from a 


bust which stood in a corner, and placed. it, 


half smiling, on my head.’ The whole was. a 
jest, yet I regarded it as sober earnestness—as 
a homage which made me happy, and made 
this the brightest moment of my life. I-sang 
to them the songs which Mariuccia and Domens, 
ica had taught:me; described to them the 


‘wicked eyes of the buffaloes. and our room in. 


the ruined tomb. Only too quickly passed the. 
time; I must.now go home again with my old. 
foster-mother. Laden with cakes, fruit, and. 
several silver coins, I followed her: she was. 
as happy as | was; had made many purehases ¢ 
articles of clothing, cooking-vessels; and two 
great bottles of wine. The evening was infi-. 
nitely beautiful. The night slumbered upon. 
trees and shrubs, but high above.us hung the: 
full moon, which, like a-lovely golden boat’ in’ 
the far outspread dark blue-sea of air, sent 
down coolness over the burnt-up Campagnay 

I thought upon the rich saloon, the kind lady, 
and the many applauding claps ; dreamed both: 
waking and sleeping, the same delicious dream, 
which was speedily: to be reality — beautiful: 
reality. N 

More than once was I fetched to’ Rome? 
The lovely, friendly lady, -amused herself -with 
my peculiar turn of mind; she made me tell. 
her tales, talk to her just as I did to old Domen- 
ica; she-had: great delight in it, and praised 
me to Excellenza: He, too, was kind to me, 
doubly kind, inasmuch as he was-the ‘innocent 
cause of- my mother’s: death; for he’it was 
who sat: in the carriage-when the runaway: 
horses passed over her head. The beautiful 
lady was called Francesca; she often took me 
with her intothe rich picture-gallery which the 
Borghese Palace contained}; my zaiv:. ques- 
tions and observations on the glorious pictures 
made her smile ; she told them again to others, 
and all laughed with her. In the mornings the 
hall was filled with strangers, who came from 
beyond the mountains. Artists also at that 
time copied various paintings, but in the after- 
noons the pictures were left to their own soli- 
tude; then Francesca and I went in, and she 
related to me'many histories, to which the pic- 
tures gave occasion.” . 

‘‘The Seasons,” by Francesca Albani, were 
beyond all others my favourite pieces; the 
beautiful, joyous, angel-children, Loves, as she 
taught me to call them, were as if creations of 
my own dreams: How deliciously they were 
staggering about in the picture of Spring! A 
crowd of them were sharpening arrows, whilst 
one of them turned round the great grindstone, 
and two others, floating above, poured water 
upon it. In summer they flew among the 
green trees which were loaded with: fruit, 
which they plucked. They swain in the fresh 
water, and played with it. ° Autumn brought 


à 
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the pleasures of the chase. Cupid sits with a 
torch in his hand, in his little chariot, which 
two of his comrades draw; whilst Lovo beck- 
ons to the brisk hunter, and shows him the 
place where they can rest themselves side by 
side. Winter has lulled all the little ones to 
slecp; soundly and fast they lie slumbering 


around. The Nymphs steal their quivers and_ 


arrows, which they throw on the fire, that there 
may be an end of the dangerous weapons. 
Why angels were called Loves? why they 
went about shooting !—yes, there were many 
things of which I wanted to have a plainer ex- 
planation than Francesca at this moment gave 
me. 
* “Thou must read thyself about them,” said 
she; ‘there is a great deal with which thon 
must become acquainted, but the beginning is 
not attractive! The whole day long thou must 
sit on a bench with thy book, not play with the 
goats in the Campagna, or go here and there 
looking after thy little friends! ` Which now 
shouldst thou like best, either to ride with a 
helmet and sword beside the coach of the holy 
father, and. wear a fine suit of.armour from 
head to foot, like that in which thou hast scen 
Fabiani, or to understand all the beautiful pic- 
tures which thou seest here, know the whole 
world around thee, and a thousand histories 
far more beautiful than those which I have told 
thee w 
. “ But can I then never again come to thee ?” 
asked I; “ can I not live with good Domenica?” 
“ Dost thou still remember thy mother, thy 
dear home with her? Then thou desiredst 
ever to remain there; thought not of Domeni- 
ca, not of me; and now we are both of us so 
much to thee. In a short time this may be 
again the case; and so it goes through one's 
whole life.” 
“ But you two are not dead, like my mother !” 
I replied, with tears in my eyes. 
‘‘ Die or part must we all! There will come 
a time when we shall not be altogether as we 
are now, and I then would know thee joyful 
and happy.” 
«A torrent of tears was my answer; I felt 
very unhappy, without properly knowing .how 
to explain the cause of my being so. Frances- 
ca patted me on the cheek, and said that I was 
guite too sensitive, and that this was not at all 
good inthe world. Now came Excellenza, and 
the young officer with him, who had placed the 
garland on my head the first time I had impro- 
vised before him. He was called Fabiani, and 
was also very fond of me. 
«.* There is a marriage, a splendid marriage 
at the Villa Borghese,” was shouted some even- 
ings afterwards, till it reached Domenica’s poor 
house on the Campagna. Francesca was the 
bride of Fabiani, and must now, in a few days, 
accompany him to his seat near Florence. The 
marriage was celebrated at the Villa Borghese, 
just in the neighbourhood of Rome, in the beau- 
tiful thick grove of laurels and evergreen oaks, 
where the lofty pines, winter and summer, lift 
up their perpetually bright green crowns into 
the blue air. Then, as now, was that grove a 
place of recreation for the Romans, as well as 
for strangers. Rich equipages rolled along the 
thick oak-alleys; white swans swam on the 
still lakes, within which the weeping willow 
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was mirrored, and where artificial cascades 
fell over blocks of stone. High-breasted Ro- 
man women, with flashing eyes, rolled forth to 
the festival, and looked proudly down upon the 
life-enjoying peasant-girl, who danced upon the 
highway to the music of her tambourine. Old 
Domenica went with me all the long way across 
the Campagna, that we also might be together 
at the bridal of onr benefactress. Outside the 
garden, where the tall aloes grew up like es- 
paliers along the white wall, we stood and saw 
the lights shine in the windows. Francesca 
and Fabiani were married. From the saloon 
came forth to us the sound of music ; and from 
the green plain, on which the amphitheatre was 


erected, rockets mounted, and beautiful fire- 


works played in the blue air. The shadows of 
a lady and gentleman were seen on the cur- 

tains of one of the lofty windows. ‘It is, he 

and she!” said Domenica. The shadows bent 

towards each other in the half-darkened win- 

dow as if to unite ina kiss. I saw my old fos- 

ter-mother fold her hands and pray ; I also sank 

down involuntarily before the black cypresses, 

and prayed for my beloved, good signora; Do- 

menica kneeled with me. “May they be happy !” 

and now rained the fire, like a thousand falling ` 
stars, as if in token of assent from heaven.. 
But my good old mother wept, wept for me 

who was soon to be separated from her. Ex- 

cellenza had purchased me a place in the Jes- 
uits’ school, where I was to be brought up with 

other children, and to a more Splendid life than 

old Domenica and the Campagna could afford’ 
me. 

“It is now for the last time,” said the old 
mother, “that we two, whilst my eyes are yet, 
open, shall go together over the Campagna! 
Thy feet will tread on polished floors, and on: 
gay carpets ; these old Domenica has not : but 
thou hast been a good child ; thou wilt remain 
so, and never forget me and poor Benedetto ! 
Oh, God! yet can a dish of roasted chestnuts: 
make thee happy? Thou shalt sit and blow up 
the reeds, and I will see God's angel in thy 
eyes, when the reeds burn, and the poor chest- 
nuts roast; so glad wilt thou never more be 
with so small a gift! The thistles of the Cam- 
pagna bear yet red flowers; upon the polished 
floors of the rich there grow no straws, and the 
ground is smooth, one falls so easily there! 
Never forget that thou wast a poor child, my 
little Antonio. Remember that thou must see 
and not see, hear and not hear ; then thou wilt 
get through the world. Some day, when our 
Lord has called away me and Benedetto, when ‘ 
the little child which thou hast rocked goes 
creeping through life with a poor partner inthe 
Campagna, thou wilt, perhaps, then go past in 
thy own chariot, or on a fine horse’; halt thou 
before the old tomb-chamber where thou hast 
slept, played, and lived with us, and thou wilt 
sce strangers living there, who will bow them- 
selves deeply before thee. Haughty thou wilt 
not be, but think upon old times, think upon 
old Domenica! Look im at the place where 
the chestnuts were cooked, and where thou 
rockedst the little child. ‘Thou wilt think upon 
thy own poor childhood, thon heart’s darling 
child!” With this she kissed me, and clasped 
me closely to her breast and Wept : it seemed 
to me as if my heart would break. 
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Our return home and her words were to me 
far more distressing than our parting even 
somewhat later; then she said nothing, but 
only wept; and when we were outside the door 
she ran back, and took down the old, half-black- 
ened picture of the Madonna, which was pasted 
behind the door, and gave it tome ; I had kiss- 
ed it so often—it was the only thing which she 
had to give me. 


Fp 
CHAPTER VI. . 


SCHOOL-LIFE— HABBAS DAHDAH—~DIVINA COME- 
DIA—THE SENATOR'S NEPHEW. 


Sionora had journeyed away with her hus- 
band ; I was become, a scholar in the school of 
the Jesuits ; new occupations engrossed me ; 
new acquaintances presented themselves ; the 
dramatical portion of my life begins to unfold 
itself. Here years compress themselves to- 
gether ; every hour is rich in change, a whole 
cycle of pictures, which, now seen from a dis- 
tant point of view, melt together into one great 
painting — my ,scHoot-uirs. As it is to the 
stranger who for the first time ascends the 
mountains, and now looks down from above 
over a sea of clouds and mist, which, by de- 
grees, raises itself or separates, so that now a 
mountain-top with a city peeps forth; now the 
sun-illumined part of a valley reveals itself. 
Thus comes forward and changes the world of 
my mind. Lands and cities, about which I had 
never dreamed, lay hid behind the mountains 
which bounded the Campagna: history peopled 
every portion of the earth for me, and sang to 
me strange legends and adventures; every 
flower, every plant, contained a meaning ; but 
most beautiful to me appeared my fatherland, 
the glorious Italia! I was proud of being a 
Roman; every point in my native city was 
dear and interesting to me; the broken capi- 
tals, which were thrown down as corner-stones 
m the narrow streets, were.to mc holy relics 
— Memnon’s pillars, which sang strangely to 
my heart. ‘The reeds by the Tiber whispered 
to me of Romulus and Remus; triumphal 
arches, pillars, and statues, impressed upon 
me yet more deeply the history of my father- 
land. I lived in its classical antiquity, and 
the present time, that will speak for itself: my 
‘eer of history gave me praise and honour 

or it. 

Every society, the political as well as the 
spiritual, assemblies in the taverns, and the 
elegant circles around the card-tables of the 
rich, all have their harlequin ; he bears now a 
mace, orders, or ornaments: a school has him 
no less. The young eyes easily discover t 
butt of their jests. We had ours, as w 
any other club, and ours was the most a 
the most. grumbling, growling, p g of 
harlequins, and, on that account, the most ex- 
quisite. The Abbé Habbas Dahdah, an Arab 
‘by déscent, but cducated from his earliest 
‘childhood in the papal jurisdiction, was at this 
time the guide and director of our taste, the 
wsthetical head of the Jesuit school, nay, of the 
Academia Tiberina. 

In later years I have often reflected on poe- 
try, that singular, divine inspiration, It ap- 
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pears to me like the rich gold ore in the mount- 
ains ; refinement and education are the wise 
workmen who know how to purify it. Some- 
times purely unmixed ore-dust is met with, the 
lyrical improvisation of the poet by natures 
One vein yiclds gold, another silver; but there 
are also tin, and even more ordinary metals” 
found, which are not to be despised, and which 
sometimes can, with polishing and adorning, 
be made to look like gold and silver. Accord- 
ing to these various metals I now rank my 
poets, as golden, silver, copper, and iron men. 
But after these comes a new class, who only 
work in simple potter’s clay—the poetasters— 
yet who desire as much to be admitted to the 
true guild. Habbas Dahdah was one of these, 
and had just ability sufficient to make a sort 
of ware, which with a kind of poetical facility 
he overwhelmed people, with whom, as re- 
garded deep feeling and poetical spirit, he 
could not measure himself. Easy, flexile ver- 
ses, and the artistical formation of them, so 
that they only brought before the oye existen- 
ces, hearts, and other such things, obtained 
from him admiration and applause. 

It might be, therefore, perhaps only the very 
peculiar melody of Petrarch’s sonnets that at- 
tracted him to this poet. Perhaps, also, only 
fashion, or a fixed idea, a bright gleam in the 
sickliness of his views, for Petrarch and Hab- 
bas Dahdah were extremely different beings- 


` He compelled us to learn by heart almost a 


fourth part of the lung epic poem, ‘ Africa,” 
where salt tears and blows rained down i 
honour of Scipio.* ‘ 
The profoundness of Petrarch was daily im- 
pressed upon us. ‘ Superficial poets,” said he, 
“those who only, paint with water-colours, 
children of fancy, are the very spawn of cor- 
ruption ; and among the very greatcst of these 
that Dante, who set heaven, earth, and hell in 
movement to obtain immortality, which Pe- 
trarch has already won by a single little son- 
net—is disgusting, very disgustmg! To be 
sure he could write verse! It is these billows 
of sound which carry his Tower of Babel to 
the latest age. If he had only followed his first 
plan, and had written in Latin, he would have 
shewn study; but that was inconvenient to 
him, and so he wrote in the vulgate which we- 
now have. ‘It is a stream,’ says Boccaccio, 
‘through which a lion can swim, and a lamb 
may walk.’ I find not this depth and this sim- 
plicity. There is in him no right foundation, 
an eternal swaying between the past and the 
present! But Petrarch, that apostle of the 
truth, did not exhibit his fury with the pen by 
placing a dead pope or emperor in hell; he: 
stood in his time like the Chorus in the Greek 
tragedy, a male Cassandra, warning and bla- 
ming popes and princes. Faceto face he dared 
to say to Charles the Fourth, ‘One can see in 
thee that virtues are not heritable!’ When 
Rome and Paris wished to offer him the gar- 
land, he turned to his contemporaries with a: 
noble self-consciousness, and bade them to de- 
clare aloud whether he were worthy to be 


* In order to immortalise himself and the Scipios, Pe- 
trarch wrote an epic poem called ‘ Africa,” which is now 
forgotten in the fe of his melodious sonnets to Laura, 
which he himself did not set any high value upon. — Au 
thor’s Note : 
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crowned as a poet. For three days he sub- 
mitted to an examination as if he were a regu- 
lar schoolboy like you, before he would ascend 
the Capitol, where the King of Naples hung 

around him the purple mantle, and the Roman 
senate gave to him the laurel crown which 
~ Dante never obtained.” 






vate Petrarch and depreciate Dante, instead 
of placing the noble pair sido by side, like the 
fragrant night-violet and the blooming rose. 
We had to learn all his sonnets by heart. Of 
Dante we read not a word ; and I only learned 
through the censure of Habbas Dahdah that he 
had occupied himself with heaven, purgatory, 
and hell,—three elements which attracted me 
in the highest degree, and inspired me with 
the greatest desire to become acquainted with 
his works. But this could only be done in se- 
cret; Habbas Dahdah would never have for- 
given me meddling with this forbidden fruit. 

One day as I was walking on the Piazzo Na- 
vone, among the piled-up oranges, and the iron 
wares which lay on the ground, among the old 
clothes, and all that chaos of rags which this 
płace exhibits, I came upon a table of old books 
and prints. There lay caricatures of maccaro- 
ni-swallowers, Madonnas with the sword in the 
bleeding heart, and suchlike highly: dissimilar 
things. A single volume of Metastasio. drew 
my attention; I had a paolo in my pocket—a 
great sum for me, and the last remains of the 
scudi which Excellenza had given me half a 
year before for pocket-money. I was willing 
to expend a few bajocci* on Metastasio, but I 
could not separate myself from my whole pao- 
lo. The bargain was nearly closed; when my 
eyes caught a titlepage, “ Divina Comedia di 
Dante’’—my forbidden fruit of the tree of the 
knowledge of good and evil! I threw down 
Metastasio and seized the other; but the price 
of this was too high for me, three paoli I could 
not raise. I turned the money in my hand till 
it burned like fire, but it would not double it- 
self, and I could only beat down the seller to 
that price. This was the best book in Italy— 
the first poetical work in the world, he said, 
and a stream of eloquence over Dante, the de- 
preciated Dante of Habbas Dahdah, poured 
from the lips of the honest man. 

. Every leaf,” said he, ‘is as good as a ser- 
mon. He is a prophet of God, under whose 
guidance one passes through the flames of 
hell, and through the eternal paradise. You do 
not know him, young gentleman! or otherwise 
you would immediately give the price if I asked 
a scudi for him! For your whole life long you 
have then the most beautiful book of the father- 
Jand, and that for two poor paoli!’ : 

Ah! I would willingly have given three if I 
had but had them, but now it was with me as 
with the fox and the sour grapes ; I also would 
shew my wisdom, and retailed a part of Hab- 
bas Dahdah’s oration against Dante, whilst I 
exalted Petrarch. ; 

- “ Yes, yes !” said the bookseller, after he had 
vindicated his poet with much' violence and 
warmth, “you are too young, and I am too 
much of a layman to be able to judge such péo- 


* A scudi contains.ten paolo, and a paols ten bajocci : 
a last are copper coins. the other silver.— Author's 
¿Vote z 3 


"Such was every oration which he made, to. 
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ple. They may both be very good in their way ! 
You have not read him! youcannot! A young, 
warm fellow cannot cherish bitterness against 
a world’s prophet !” 

As I now honestly con ‘to him that my 
opinion was mercly founded upon the judgment 
of my teacher, out of inspiration for his poet’s 
works he seized the book and threw it to me, 
demanding only, in return for the paolo short, 
that I would now read it, and not condemn the 
pride of Italy, her beloved, divine Dante. 

O how happy that book made me! It was 
now my own, my own for ever. I had always 
cherished a doubt of the bitter judgment of 
Habbas Dahdah; my curiosity and the warmth 
of the bookseller excited me in the highest de- 
gree, so that I could hardly wait for the mo- 
ment when, unseen by others, I could begin’ 
the book. 

A new life was now opened to me; my im- 
agination found in Dante an undiscovered 
America, where nature operated on a larger 
and more luxuriant scale than I had before- 
seen, where were more majestic mountains, a 
richer pomp of colour. I took in) the great 
whole, and suffered and enjoyed with the im- 
mortal singer. The inscription over the en- 
trance to hell rung within me, during my wan-. 
dering with him below, like the tolling for the 
last judgment : 

“Through me ye entér the abode of woe ; 

Through me to endless sorrow aro ye brought ; 
Through me amid the souls accurst ye go. 
Justice did first my lofty Maker move : 

. By power Almighty was my fabric wrought, 

By higttest wisdom, und by prima] love.”* ` 

I saw in that air, ever black, like the sand of 
the desert which is whirled by the tempest, tke 
race of Adam falling like leaves in autumn, 
whilst lamenting spirits howled in the torrent 
of air. Tears filled my eyes at the sight of no- 
ble, lofty beings who, unparticipants of Chris- 
tianity, had here their abode. Homer, Socra- 
tes, Brutus, Virgil, and many others, the no-. 
blest and best of antiquity, were here, for ever 
remote from Paradise. It was not enough for 
me that Dante had made every thing as com- 










fortable and well as it could be in hell. Ex- 
istence there was yet a grief without snficring, 
a hopeless longing ; they belon till to the’ 


realm of the damned, were inclosed by the deep 
marshes of hell, from which the sighs of the 
damned rose up bubble on bubble of poisonous 
and pestilent vapour. Wherefore had not 
Christ, when he was down.in hell, and agaiv. 
ascended to the right hand of the Father, taken 
all with him out of the Valley of Longing? 
Could love make a selection among the equally 
unfortunate? I forgot entirely that the whole 
was but a fiction. The deep sigh from the sea 
iling pitch went to my heart ; I saw them, 
herd of Simonists come up, and the 
' | t pushed them down again with 
their sharp forks. The living descriptions 
stamped themselves deeply on my soul, and 
mingled in my ideas by day and my dreams by 
night. Often when I slept they heard me ex- 
claim, “ Pape Satan, alepp Satan Pape!” They 
fancied that I had combats with the Devil, and 
it was reminiscences of that which I had read 
that I repeated. 





* Wrigat’s Dacte 
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rs of instruetion my mind wander- 

Ousaid ideas thronged in upon me. 
With the utmost willingness to do so, I could 
not drive them ay. “What art thou think- 
ing of, Antonio?” they exclaimed to me; and 
shame and terror overwhelmed me, for I knew 
very well what I was thinking of,—but to leave 
Dante, and not to finish wandering, was to me 
impossible. 

The day seemed to me long .and oppres 
like the gilded mantle of lead which the Le 
crite was compelled to wear. in the hell of 
Dante. With uneasiness of heart I crept to 
my forbidden fruit, and.drew in images of ter- 
ror, which punished me for my imagined sins. 
Nay, I felt even the sting of the snakes of the 
pit, which stung and writhed about in flames,. 
wherefrom they, revivified like the phenix, as- 
cended again to spit out their poison. 

The other scholars who slept in the same 
room with me were often awoke in the night 
by. my cries, and.told of my strange, discon- 
nected talk about hell and the-damned. The 

ld custodian had\seen one morning, .to his 

rror, that I had raised myself up in bed, with- 
my eyes openg yet fast asleep, called: upon 
Lucifer, and wrestled with him, until quite ex- 
hausted I had sunk back. on the pillow. 

It was now the universally received opinion 
that I had combats with the Evil One; my bed 
was Sprinkled with holy water, I was ‘enjoined 
to repeat a certain number of prayers before I 
laid myself in bed. Nothing could operate. 
more injuriously on my health than. exactly this 
mode of treatment ; my blood was put only into 
a greater state, of ferment thereby, and I my- 
self into.a more anxious condition, for I knew 
the cause of.all this, and saw how I betrayed 
it, Atlength I reached the point of transition, 
and came out:of the storm into a. sort of 
calm. 

Among, all the scholars no one stood higher, 
either by abilities or birth, than Bernardo, the 
life-rejoicing, almost dissolute Bernardo. It 
was his daily jest to ride upon the protecting 
spout high above the fourth story, and to bal- 
uponwa board between the two 
ndows under the roof. ‘All the. up- 

yur little school kingdom were attrib-, 
uted to oe and that mostly with justice. It 
was wished that the stillness and repose of the 
convent might be diffused over us and. the 
whole building, but Bernardo was.the disturb-: 
ing Kobold, yet he never shewed himself to be 
malicious. It was only with regard to Habbas 
Dahdah that he played a little with the black 
colouring, and then these two were always on 
bad terms. But this did not annoy Bernardo. 
He was the nephew of a senator of Rome, was 
possessed of great wealth, and had brilliant 
prospects in life, “ for Fortune, ” said Habbas 
Dahdah, “threw her pearls into the- hollow 
trees and passed over the slender pines.” 

Bernardo had his determined opinion in ev- 
ery thing; and when, among his school com- 
panions, he ċould not make his word effective, 
his hands came ta his service. in-order -to in- 
oculate his sap-green ideas upon the back of 
the refractory: he was always, therefore, the 
nominant spirit. A.tnuugn We Were oi natures 
extremely , dissimilar, there still. existed be- 
tween us the best understanding. I was, to} 
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‘with your clenched fist when I laugh at yo 


do. 
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be sure, always the one who yielded, but even 


* 


this gave him occasion to deride me. 


‘‘ Antonio!” said he, ‘I would cudgel you 
if I only knew that, by so doing, I could excite 
a little gallin you. If you would only for once 
shew some character—strike me in the face” 


then I could be your most faithful friend ; 
now I must give up every hope of you !” = 
One morning, when we were alone toget 


| insthe- great hall, he seated himself upon-the + 


table. before me, looked inte my face, ingking 


‘and said,— 


“You are, however, a greater villain than it 
You play, indeed, an excellent comedy! For 
this, folks have their bed sprinkled, and their 
persons fumed. If you do not guess why, I 

You read Dante’s ‘ Comedia l.” 

I grew crimson, and inquired how he could 
accuse me of such a thing. 

“Have you not to-night described the devil 
to me in-sleep, just out of the ‘Divina Come- 
dia?” °Shall I tell you a story?. You are pos- 
sessed. of much faney, and'can enjoy yourself 
over such descriptions. In hell, there are not 
merely ‘fire-seas and infected moors, as you 
know very well from Dante, but also great. 
pools all frozen over ; ice, and ice, where the: 
souls are eternally frozen fast: when one has 
passed these, one descends to the very deepest: 
depth, where they are who have betrayed their 
benefactors; consequently there is Lucifer, the 
rebel against God,—our greatest ‘benefactor. 
He stands snnk up to the breast in ice, with: 
outstretched jaws, in which gata an fast Bru- 







tus, Cassius, and Judas Isca and this last 
has his head downwards, whilst the grim Luci- 
fer shakes his monstrous bat’s wings. See, » 
my son, when one has: once seen the fellow, 
one does not -very soon forget him. I made: 
acquaintance with him in Dante’s hel; and 
you have described him to a hair this night, in 
your sleep. Therefore, I say to you, how it is 
you have been reading Dante; but then you 
were honester than now. You bade me be 
silent, and mentioned by, name our amiable 
Habbas Dahdah. Confess it only, now you are 
awake! I willnot betray you. Thats at last 
something in you that I can like. Yes, yes, I 
had. always a sort of hope of you. But how ` 
have you got hold of the book! From me you 
might have had it; I possessed myself of it 
immediately, for, when Habbas Dahdah spoke 
ill of it, I conceived the idea, that it was worth 
the trouble of reading. The thick volume reg- 
ularly terrified me; but, that I might laugh at, 
him, I took it in hand, and now IJ am reading: 
it for the third time. Is not hell brilliant? 
Where do you think that Habbas Dahdah will 
go? He may do with either hot or cold!” . 

My secret was now betrayed; but I could: 
depend on Bernardo’s silence. A more confi- 
dential connexion was knit hetween us. Our 
conversation, when we Were alone, turned, 
upon the “ Divina Comedia ;” that occupied 
and inspired me ; and I must converse on that. 
which employed my soul and my thoughts. 
“« Dante, and his immortal work,” was, there- 
fore, the first of my poems which I wom 
down. 

In. my edition. of the “ Divina uaielies” ”, 
there was a life of the author, a mere sketchy 
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to be sure, but sufficient to enable me to co 
prehend his peculiar character. J sang of.pn 
spiritual Jove in him and Beatrice, describe 
his suffering in the struggle between the black 
sand the white, the weary wanderings the 
excommunicated over the mountains, his 
death among strangers. J spoke with most 
animation of the flight of the enfranchised 


b 





soul—its glance backwards upon earth, and 


down to the deep. The whole thing was bor- 
rowed, in small features, from his immortal 
poein. Purgatory, as he himself had sung it, 
opened itself again; the miracie-tree shone 
with glorious fruit upon its bended branches, 
which were sprinkled by an eternally rushing 
waterfall. He sat in the boat where the angel 
spread out his large white wings as sails, 
whilst the mountains around trembled as the 
purified soul ascended to paradise, where the 
sun and all the angels, like mirrors, reflected 
the beams of. the Eternal God ; where all was 
bliss, and where the lowest as well as the high- 
est, participated equally of happiness, according 
to the degree in which every heart could com- 
prehend it. a ; i 

Bernardo heard my poem, and considered it 
quite a masterpiece. “Antonio,” said he, 
“ you must repeat that at the festival. It will 
vex Habbas Dahdah! It is splendid! Yes, 
yes, this, and none other shall you repeat !” 

I made a movement of dissent. 

« How?” exclaimed he, “you will not? 
Then I will! I will torment him with the im- 
mortal Dante. Glorious Antonio, give me 
your poem. I will repeat it. But then it must 
me! Will you not be un- 

ve up your beautiful plunage to 
‘deck out the jackdaw? You are really an in- 
comparably good-natured fellow ; and this will 
be a beautiful act in yon! You will consent?” 

How willingly would I: oblige him; how 
willingly even would I see the fun! There did 
not need much persuasion. 

It was at this time the custom in the Jesuit 
school, as now inthe Propaganda in the Span- 
ish square, that on the 13th of January, “in 
onore dei sancti re magi,” that the greater part 
of the scholars made speeches in public, either 
a poem in one of the various languages which 







"Was taught bere. or in that of his home or na- 


tive country. We ourselves could make choice 
of the subject, which was only submitted to the 
censorship of our teacher, after which we were 
permitted to work it out. ' 

« And you, Bernardo,” asked Habbas Dah- 
dah, on the day on which we announced our 
themes—“ you, Bernardo, have not chosen any 
thing? You do not belong to the race of sing- 
ing-birds—we may certainly pass by you!” 

“ Oh, no,” was the reply, “I shall venture 
this time. J] have thought of singing of a poet 
—certainly not one of the greatest—I have not 
courage for that ;' but I have thought on one 
of the least—on Dante !” 

“Ay, ay,” returned Habbas Dahdah; “he 
will come out—and come out with Dante! that 
will be a masterpiece !—that will.I gladly hear. 


But as all the cardinals will come, and stran-. 


gers from all parts of the world, would it not 
_be best to defer this piece of merriment till car- 
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way, and obtained permission from ther 


teachers. 

Every one now had hi 
the beauty of Ttaly.. ` 

Each scholar was expe holly to work 
out his subject himself; but™@ sure way of 
winning over Habbas Dahdah, and diffusing a 
sort of sunshine over his bad-weather counte- 
nance, was to give him a poem to read through, 
and to ask from him assistance and advice ; 
in that case, he commonly worked the whole 
poem over again, botched and mended it, so 
that it remained as had as at first, only in a - 
different way; and, if it so happened that a 
stranger praised the, poem, he would let fall 
the remark, that there were a few sparkles of 
his own wit which had polished away the rough, 
&c., &¢. 

My poem on Dante, which was now Bernar- 
do’s, he never saw. r" 

At length the day came. _ The- carriages 
rolled up to the gate; the old cardinals, in 
their red cloaks with long trains, came in, and 
took ‘their places in the stately arm-chairs 
Tickets, on which our names were inscribed, 
in the languages in which we wefe to write our 
poems, were handed about. _Habbas Dahdah 
made the opening oration, and now followed 
poems in Syriac, Chaldaic, Coptic, nay, even in 
Sanscrit, English, and other strange #ngues 
—nay, the more outlandish and odd the lan- 
guages sounded, the greater were the applause 
and bravos, and clapping of hands, mingled 
with the heartiest laughter. - ' 

With a beating heart I came forward, and 
spoke a few strophes of my ‘ Italy.” Repeat- 
ed acclamations saluted me ; the old cardinals 
clapped their hands in token of applause, and 
Habbas Dahdah smiled as kindly as it was pos- 
sible for him to do, and moved prophetically 
the garland between his hands ; for, in Italian, 
Bernardo only followed me, and it was not to 
be imagined that the English poem which guc- 
ceeded him would win any els. 

Now stepped Bernardo botore the chair. My 
eye and’ear followed hi ith uneasiness. 
Boldly and proudly he recited oem on 
Dante ; a deep silence reigned in ll. The 
wonderful force which he gave emed to 
seize upon every one. I knew every word of 
it; but it sounded to me like the song of the 
poet when it is raised on the wings of music— 
the most unanimous applause was awarded to 
him. The cardinals arose—all was at an end; 
the garland was given to Bernardo, for al- 
though, for order’s sake, the succeeding poem 
was listened to, and received also its applause, 
people immediately afterwards turned agatn to 
the beauty and the spirit of the poem on Dante. 

My eheeks burned like fire, my breast heav- 
ed, I felt-an infinite, unspeakable happiness, 
my whole soul drank in the incense which was 
offered to Bernardo. I looked at him, he was 
become quite other than J had ever seen him 
before. Pale as death, with his eyes riveted 
to the ground, he stood there like a criminal— 
he, who otherwise had looked so unabashedly 
into every one’s face. Habbas Dahdah seemed 
just like a companion piece to him, and ap- 
peared ready to pluck the garland to pieces 
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nival-time ?” And with these words he went | in his abstraction, when one of the cardinals — 
on: but Bernardo was not to be put off in this | took it from him and placed it on the head of 
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Berni who bent his knee, and bowed his 
face both his hands. 

After the festival I sought out Bernardo. 
« To-morrow !” he exclaimed, and tore him- 
self loose from me. 

Qn the following day, I observed that he 
shunned me; and it grieved me, for my heart 
was infinitely attached to him — it needed one 
trusty soul in this world, and it had selected 
him. 

Two evenings passed, he then threw himself 
on my neck, pressed my hand, and said, “ An- 
tonio, I must speak with you ; I canıot bear it 
any longer, and will not, either. When they 
pressed the garland on my ne it was as if 
they had pressed in a thousand thorns. The 
acclamations sounded like jeering! It was to 
you that the honour belonged! I saw the joy 
in your eye, and, do you know, I hated you! 
you were to me no longer that which you had 
been. That is a wicked feeling, I pray you for 
forgiveness ; but we must now part, I am no 
Jonger at home here. I will hence, and not for 
the next year be the jest of the others when 





ey find that I have not the stolen plumes. 
y uncle shall and must provide for me. I 
E told him so— I have besought it from 

in—I have done that which is repugnant to 
my nature; and it seems to me as if you were 
the cause of it all! I feel a bitterness towards 
you, whith wounds me to the soul! We can 
only be friends under entirely new circum- 
stances !—and we will be so, promise me, An- 
tonio ?” 

« You are unjust to me,” said I, “unjust to 
yourself! Do not let us think any more about 
that miserable poem, or any thing connected 
with it. Give me your hand, Bernardo, and do 
not distress me with such strange talk.” 

“We will always be friends,” said he, and 
left me. It was late in the evening before he 
came to his chamber ; and the next morning it 
was announced that he had left the.school to 
follow another profession. 

“He is gone like a falling star,” observed 
Habbas Dahdah, ically ;,‘‘he vanished as 
soon as o oticed the brightness! The 
whole was k—and so was the poem, too. 
I shall ma , indeed, that this treasure is 
preserved ! Then, Holy Virgin! when one 
looks closely at it, what is it? Is it poetry— 
that which runs in and out, without shape or 
consistency? At first, I thought it was a vase, 
then a French wine-glass, or a Median sabre ; 
but, when I turned it and drew it, there came 
out the selfsame unmeaning, cut-and-dried 
shape. In three places there is a foot too 
many ; there are horrible hiatuses; and five- 
and-twenty times has he used the word ‘ divi- 
na,’ ag if a poem became divine by the repeti- 
tion of this word. Feeling, and feeling! that 
is not all which makes the poet! What a com- 
bating with fancies — now one Is here! now 
one is there! Neither is it thought, no, dis- 
cretion, golden discretion! The poct must not 

et himself be run away with by his subject. 
He must be cold, ice-cold—maust rend to pieces 
the child of his heart, that he may understand 
every single portion of it; it is only thus that 
a work of art can be put together, Not with 
all this driving and chasing, and all this wild 
inspiration! And then they set a garland on 
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such a lad! Flogged he should have been for 
his historical errors, his hiatuses, his misera- 
ble work! I have vexed myself, and that does 
not suit my constitution! The abominabie 
Bernardo !” 

Such probably was Habbas Dahdah’s speech 
of praise. ~ | 


—~ YY 
CHAPTER VIII. 


A WELCOME AND AN UNWELCOME MEETINO—TIIE 
LITTLE ABBESS—THE OLD JEW. 


We all missed the wild, wilful Bernardo, and 
none missed him more than I did. It seemed 
to me as if all was empty and ceserted around 
me: I could not enjoy my books; there were 
dissonances in my soul which I could not even 
silence ; music alone brought amomentary har- 
mony. Inthe tones of the world, my life and 
my whole endeavours first received clearness. 
Here I found more than any poet, than even 
Dante had expressed ; not merely the feelings 
comprehended from the soul-breathing picture, 
but the sensitive part, the ear, drank ig from 
living existence. Every evening, before the 
image of the Madonna on the wall children’s 
voices sang to me remembrances from my own 
childhood, which sounded like a cradle-song 
from the melancholy bagpipe of the Pifferari. 
I heard, indeed, in them the monotonous song 
of the muffled corpse-bearers who carried the 
coffin of my mother. I began to think about 
the past and of that which was to come. My 
heart seemed so strangely to want room; I felt 
as if I must sing ; old melodies intoned within 
me, and the words came aloud from my lips; 
yes, too much aloud, for they disturbed Habbas 
Dadhah, at several reoms’ distance, who sent 
to inform me that this was neither an opera- 
house nor a singing-school, and that there could 
be no quavering in the school of the Jesuits, 
excepting such as was in honour of the Virgin. 
Silently I laid my head against the window- 
frame and looked into the street, but with my 
thoughts introverted. 

‘*Felicissima notte, Antonio !”* reached my 
ear. A handsome, proud horse was prancing 
under the window, and then sprang forward 
with his proud rider. It was a papal officer; 
with joyful rapidity he bowed himself to his 
horse, waved his hand again and again till he 
was out of sight; but I had recognised him—it 
was Bernardo, the fortunate Bernardo! How 
different had his life been to mine! No! I 
could not think of it! I drew my hat deeply 
over my brows, and, as if pursued by an evil 


spirit, hastened out, and forth wherever the, 


wind would carry me. I thought not then how 
it was a regulation that no scholar in the Jesu- 
its’ school, Propaganda, or any establishment 
of learning in the Papal States, should go out 
of the building without being accompanicd by a 
fellow-student of equal or superior age, and 
might never shew themselves alone without an 
especial permission. Such a universally known 
law as this was never inculcated upon us. I 





* The inhabitants of the north wish each other.“ good 
night, sleep well!” The Italians wish “the happiest 
night!” The nights of the south have more than dreams. 
—~—Author’s Note, 
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forgot that my freedom in this way was cir- 
cumscribed, and from this cause went out quite 
calmly. The old custodian thought perhaps 
that I had ot¢tained permission. 

The Corse was crowded with equipages. A 

succession d’ carriages, filled.with the natives 
of Rome an! strangers, .followed each other ; 
they were taxing their evening drive, People 
stood in throngs around the ‘print-sellers’ win- 
dows looking at the engravings, and beggars 
came up to them craving for a bajocco. It was 
difficult to make one’s way through, unless one 
would venture among the carriages. I had just 
slipped through in this manner, when a hand 
took fast hold of my dress, and I heard a well- 
known horrible voice whisper, ‘Bon giorno, 
Antonio!” T looked down: there sat my un- 
cle, the horrible Peppo, with the two withered 
legs fastened up to his sides, and with the 
wooden frame on which he shoved himself on- 
wards. We had never been for many years ‘so 
near to each other. I had always made great 
circuits to escape him—had avoided the Span- 
ish Steps, where he sat; and when I had been 
obliged to pass by him in a procession, or with 
the other scholars, I had always used my ut- 
most endeavours to conceal my face. 
‘ « Antonio, my own blood!” said he, holding 
fast by my coat, ‘‘ dost thou not know thy own 
mother’s brother, Peppo? Think upon St. Jo- 
seph,* and then thou hast myname! Oh, how 
manly and tall thou hast grown!” 

‘Release me !” exclaimed I, for the people. 
around us looked on. 

“ Antonio!” said he, “hast thou forgotten 
how we two rode together upon the little ass? 
Thou sweet child! Yes, now thou sittest upon 
a loftier horse, thou wilt not know thy poor 
uncle—wilt not come to me-upon the steps. 
Yet thou hast kissed my hand, ‘slept upon my 
poor straw. Don’t be ungrateful, Antonio!” 

“Then let me go!” I cried, and tore the coat 
out of his hands, and, slipping between the in- 
tersecting carriages, came into a side street. 
My heart trembled for horror of—yes, what 
shall I call it’—wounded pride. I fancied my- 
self to be scorned by every hody who had seen 
us; but this feeling prevailed only for a mo- 
ment, and then gave place to another and a 
much more bitter one. Every word which he 
had said was indeed the truth ; I was really the 
only child of his sister. I felt that my hehav- 
jour had been cruel, was ashamed before God 
and myself; it burned like fire in my heart. 
Had I now been alone with Peppo, I would 
have kissed his ugly hands, and prayed him for 
forgiveness. I was shaken to my inmost soul. 

At that moment, the bells of the church of 
‘St. Agostino rang for the Ave Maria. My sin 
lay heavy upon my soul, and I went in, that I 
might pray to the Mother of God. All was 
empty and dark in the lofty building ; the lights 
upon the various altars burned feebly and dream- 
ily, with beams like tinder in the night when 
the damp sirocco blows. My soul drank in con- 
solation and pardon. 

‘Signore Antonio,” said a voice close to me, 
“ Excellenza is come and the handsome signo- 
ra. They are here from Firenza, and have 
brought with them their little angel. Will not 


rg nel lt 
* Peppo is the Italian abbreviation of the name Giuseppe 
~—Joseph.—Author’s Note. 
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you come directly and pay your visit, and give- 
your welcome ?” 

It was old Fenella, the wife of the porter at 
the Palazzo Borghese. My benefactress was 
here with her husband and child. I had not 
seen her for some years. My soul was full of 
joy; I hastened there, and soon the old friend. 
ly faces greeted me again. 

Fabiani was gentle and gracious, Francesca 
glad as a mother to see me again. She brought 
to me her little daughter, Flaminia, a kind- 
hearted child with wonderfully bright eyes. 
She put forth her mouth immediately for me te. 
kiss, came willingly to me, and we were, in 
two minutes, old acquaintances and friends. 
She sat upon my arm, and laughed aloud for 
joy when I danced round the hall with her, and 
sang her one of my merry old songs. 

‘¢Make not my little abbess* a child of the 
world,” said Fabiani, smiling; ‘‘ dost thou not 
see that she bears already the token of her 
honour?” He then shewed to me a little sil- 
ver crucifix, which hung by a cord upon the 
child’s breast. ‘The holy father gave her this ; 
she bears already her soul-bridegroom upon her 
beart.” 

In the plenitude of their love, the young: 
couple had vowed to the church their first fe- 
male child, and the Pope had bestowed upon. 
the little one in the cradle this holy sign. As. 
a relation of the rich Borghese family, the high- 
est place in the female convents of Rome was 
open to her; and, therefore, with them and’ 
with all her connexions she bore the honoura- 
ble name of the Little Abbess. Every story,. 
therefore, that was told her, and every sport, 
was calculated to fix her ideas on the world to 
which she peculiarly belonged, on the happiness: 
which awaited her. 

She shewed me her Jesus-child, ber little- 
white-garmented nuns, which went every day 
to mass, set them up in two rows at the table,. 
as the nurse had taught her, and told me how 
beautifully they sang and prayed to the Jesus- 
child. I drew for her merry peasants, who, in 
their long woollen cloaks, danced around the 
stone Tritons, and pulchinellos that sat upon 
one another’s shoulders; and the new pictures 
unspeakably amused the little one. She kissed: 
them many times, then tore them in her wan- 
tonness, and I must draw new ones, till the 
time came when we must part, by the nurse- 
coming to take her to bed, for her bedtime was. 
long past. i 

Fabiani and Francesca asked me about the 
Jesuit school, about my health, and whether F 
were contented, and promised to be always. 
kind to me, and wished me the best fortune. 

“We must see you every day,” said they ; 
“come very often whilst we are here.” 

They inquired also about old Domenica on 
the Campagna, and I told how happy she was 
whenever, though it was but seldom, in spring 
and autumn, I went to see her; how she roast- 
ed chestnuts for me, and seemed to become 
young again in talking of the days which we 
had spent together; and how I must every 

* It is the custom in moet of the Italian families, that 
when one of the daughters is destined to the convent from 
childhood, she bears one or other name of honour, indica- 


tive of her destination, as ‘‘ Jesus’ Bride,” “the Nun,” 
“the Abbess,” &c.—Author’s Note. 
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the pictures which I had drawn, and which she 
preserved with her rosary and her old prayer- 
book. 

“ How queerly he bows !” said Francesca to 
Fabiani, as, in the evening, I bowed in taking 
leave. “It is very excellent to cultivate the 
mind, but neither must the body be neglected : 
so much is thought of that in the world! But 
that will come, will it not, Antonio ?” said she, 
smiling, and extended her hand for me to kiss. 

It was yet early in‘the evening when I again 
found myself in the street on my homeward 
way, but still it was pitch-dark. There were 
at that time no lamps in Rome; they belong, 
as is well known, to the last few years. The 
lamps before.the images of the Virgin were the 
only lights in the narrow, ill-paved streets. I 
was obliged to feel my way before me, that I 
might not stumble against any thing; and thus 
I went on slowly; occupied with the thoughts 
of the adventares of this afternoon. a 

In going forward, I struck my hand against 
some object. 

~ “The devil!” resounded from a well-known 
voice; “don’t knock out my eyes, for then I 
should see still less !” 

“ Bernardo !” I joyfully exclaimed; ‘have 
we met once more ?” 

« Antonio! my dear Antonio !” cried he, and 
eaught me by the arm; “this is indeed a merry 
meeting. Where do you come from? From 
some little adventure? That I did not expect 

‘from you; but you are caught in the path of 
darkness. But where is the slave corporal, 
the cicisbeo, or whatever you call your faithful 
companion ?” 

“ ĮI am quite alone,” said I. 

« Alone ?”’ repeated he; ‘‘ you are at bottom 
a fine fellow ; you should be in the papal guard : 
then, perhaps, we should make something out 
of you.” ' 

I related to him in a few words the arrival 
of Excellenza and Signora, and expressed my 
delight at this our meeting. His pleasure was 
not less than mine. We thought not of the 
darkness around us, and talked as we went 
along, without thinking where or in what direc- 
tion we went. , 

_ “ Do you see, Antonio,” said he, “I have 
only just now learned what life is : you know no- 
thing about it. It is too gay a thing to sit there 
on the hard school-bench and listen to Habbas 
Dahdah’s mouldy harangues. I know how to 
manage my horse—you saw me, perhaps, to- 
day; and the handsome signoras cast glances 
at me—oh, such burning ones! I am, to be 
sure, a very good-looking fellow, whom the 
uniform becomes ; in this cursed darkness here 
you cannot see me! My new comrades have 
led me ont into the world; they are not such 
recluses as you. We empty our glasses to the 
well-being of the state, and have also little ad- 
ventures of which his holiness would not en- 
dure to hear. What a foolish fellow you are, 
Avronio! Ihave had ten years’ experience in 
these few months. Now I feel my youth, it 
boils in my blood, it wells forth in my heart, 
and I enjoy it—enjoy it in copious draughts, 
whilst my lips burn, and this exciting thirst is 
unaliaved.” 

aT companions are nol good, Bernardo,” 
said I. ; 
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« Not good !” interrupted he ; “don’t preach 
me any sermon! What can you say about my 
goings on! My companions are of the purest 
patrician blood that Rome possesses; we are 
the holy father’s guard of honour; his blessing 
absolves our little sins. After I had left school, 
I too had some of these conventual notions 
about me, but I was wise enough not to let my 
new companions observe it; I did as they did; 
my flesh and blood, my whole proper I, thrilléd 
with joy and life, and I followed this impulse- 
because it was the strongest; but I perceived 
at the same time a hateful, bad voice within 
me—it was the Propagandist convent breed- 
ing, and the last remains of good-childism,- 
which said, ‘ Thou art no longer innocent as a- 
child !’ Since then I laugh at it, I understand - 
it better. I am aman! the child is shook off: 
it was that which cried when it could not haye“ 
its way. But here we are really at the Chia- 
vica, the best inn where artists assemble. 
Come in; we must empty a bottle of wine to- 
gether, for our happy meeting’s sake—come 
in; it is merry Within!” 

‘¢ What are you thinking of?” replied I. “If 
they should know at the Jesuit school that I 
have been here with an officer of the papal 

ard !” : 

« Yes, that would be a great misfortune ! 
To drink a glass of wine, and to hear the for- 
eign artists sing their songs in their native 
speech, German, French, English, and the Lord 
knows what tongues! It’s a merry thing, you >. 
may think !” 

« What may be suitable for you is forbidden + 
to me; do not talk to me about it, and—” 
interrupted myself, because I heard laughter 
and shonting from a little side-street, and was 
desirous of turning the conversation to other - 
subjects: ‘there is such a crowd of people to- 
gether—what can it be? I think the sport goes 
on under the image of the Madonna ;” and, so 
saying, I drew him towards it. 

Rude men and boys of the lowest class had 
closed up the street ; they made a large circle 
around an old Jew, whom, as we found, they 
would compel to jump over a stick, which one 
of thé fellows held, because he wished to go 
out of the street. . 

It is well known that in Rome, the first city 
of Christendom, the Jews are only permitted 
to live in their allotted quarter, the narrow and 
dirty Ghetto, the gate of which is closed every 
evening, and soldiers keep watch that none’ 
may come in or go out. Once a year, the old- 
est amongst them are obliged to go to the Cap- 
itol, and, kneeling, pray for permission to live- 
yet one year longer in Rome; which they ob- 
tain by binding themselves to bear the expenses 
of the carnival, and promising that all of them, 
once in the year, on an appointed day, shall go 
to a Catholic church and hear a sermon for 
their conversion. ‘ 

The old man whom we here saw had come 
alone on this dark evening through the street, 
where the hovs were pursuing their sport. ‘and 
the men were playing at mura. 

“Do you see the Jew?” one of them nz. 
said, and began to scoff at and ridicule the old 
man; and then, as he pursued his way in si- 
lence, they closed up the street. One of the 
fellows, a thick, broad-shouldered ‘man, held a 
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long stick stretched out, and cried, ‘‘ Nay, Jew, | permission, nay, drunk wine also in an inn with 
take thy legs with thee, however; they will} Bernardo, troubled me afterwards ; but Fortune 
shut the Ghetto, thou wilt not get in to-night. | favoured me—nebody missed me, or, if they 


Let us see how nimble thou art in the legs!” 
_ Leap, Jew!’ cried all the boys; ‘ Abra- 
ham’s God will help thee !” 

‘What harm have I done you?” said he. 
‘¢ Let me, an old man, go on my own way, and 
make not a jest of my grey hair before her to 
whom you yourselves pray for parden :” and he 
‘pointed to the image of the Madonna just by. 

“« Dost thou think,” said the fellow, ‘that 
Madonna troubles herself about a Jew? Wilt 
thou jump, thou old hound ?” and he now clench- 
.ed his fist in his face, and the boys pressed in a 
closer circle around him. 

With this Bernardo sprang forth, pushed the 
nearest aside, snatched in an instant the stick 
out of the fellow’s hand, swung round his swerd 
above him, held the stick which he had taken 
from him before him, and cried-in a strong, 
manly voice, ‘‘ Jump theu, or I will cleave thy 
head !—delay not !—by all the saints, I'll split 
thy skull if theu de not jump over it!” 

The fellow stood as if all heaven had fallen 
amid the astonished crowd.. The thundering 
words, the drawn sabre, the papal officer uni- 
form, all electrified him, and, without replying 
.one ward, he gave a great spring over the 
stick, which he had just held before the poor 
Jew. The whole assembly appeared equally 
surprised ; no one ventured to say a word, but 
looked astonished by that which had happened. 

Scarcely had the fellow leapt over, than Ber- 
nardo seized him by the shoulder, and, striking 
-him lightly on the cheek with the flat of his 
sabre, said, 

“Brave, my hound! well done! Yet once 
more this trick, and then, I think, thou wilt 
have had enough of this dog’s play !”’ 

The fellow was obliged to leap, and the 
people, who went over to the merry side of 
the thing, cried ‘* Bravo!” and clapped their 
hands. ‘ 

‘Where art thou, Jew?” asked Bernardo. 
« Come, I will lead thee!” But nobody re- 
plied; the Jew was gane. 

‘« Come,” said I, when we were out of the 
crowd—'' come, let them say what they may, 
I will drink a bottle of wine with you. I will 
drink your health. May we always be friends 
in whatever circumstances we may be!” 

“ You are a fool, Antonio!” replied he, “and 
I also at bottom, to’ have vexed myself about 
the rude fellow. I think that he will not speed- 
ily be making any body jump again.” 

We went into the hostel ; none of the lively 
guests observed us. There stood in a corner 
a little table, and here we bade them bring us a 
bottle of wine, and drank to our happy meeting 
and to the endurance of our friendship; then 
we parted. 

I] returned to the Jesuit school, where the 
old custodian, my particular friend, Jet me in 
unobserved of any one, and I was quickly 
asleep and dreaming of this evening’s many 


adventures. 
—<—-——— 
CHAPTER IX. 
THE JEW MAIDEN. 
Tuar I had been out for an evening without 


did, they supposed, like the old custodian, that 
I had reccived permission, for I was indeed 
considered to be the quictest and the most con 
scientious of the scholars. The days glided on 
smoothly for wecks; I studied industriously, 
and visited in the meantime my noble benefac- 
tress: these visits were my highest recreation. 
The little abbess became dearer to me every 
day; I took to her the pictures which I myself 
when a child had drawn, but when she had 
played some minutes with them they flew in 
many pieces about the floor; these I collected, 
and joined again for her. 

At that time I was reading Virgil. The sixth 
book, where the Cumezan sibyl conducts Æneas 
down to the lower regions, interested me great- 
lyyfor it bere a relationship to that of Dante. 
With this I thought of my poem, and that brought 
Bernado vividly to my mind, whem J had not 
seen for so long a time. I longed fer him. 
This was precisely on one of those days in the’ 
week on which the gallery of the Vatican stood 
open tothe public. I obtained leave of absence 
to go and see the glorious marble gods and the 
beautiful pictures ; but that which I particularly 
wished for was to meet with my dear Bernardo. 

I was already in the great open colonnade 
where the most beautiful bust of Raphael stands, 
and where the whole ceiling is covered with ex- 
quisite pictures from the Bible, drawn by this 
great master and finished by his scholars. The 
strange arabesques on the walls, the legions of 
angels, which are either kneeling in every arch 
or spreading forth their great wings towards the 
Infinite, were not new to me; yet I lingered 
here a Jong time as if contemplating them, but 
Waiting in reality for any lucky chance which 
might bring Bernardo there. I leaned over the 
balustrade of masonry, and contemplated the 
magnificent range of mountains, the proud line 
of the waves beyond the Campagna, but my eye 
at the same time looked down into the court of 
the Vatican to see if it were not Bernardo when- 
ever I heard a sword ring upon the broad flag- 
stones: but he came not. i 

In vain I wandered through the arcades, vis- 
ited the Nile-group and the Laocoon—all my 
looking was only folly, and I grew out of hu- 
mour. Bernardo was net to be discovered, and, 
therefore, my homeward way seemed to me 
about as interesting as the Torso and the splen- 
did Antinous. ; 

Now skipped a light figure in helmet and with 
ringing spurs along the passage, and J after it; 
it was Bernardo. His joy was not less than 
mine; he drew me hastily along with him, for 
he had, he said, a thousand things to tell mic. 
~ “You do not know what I have suffered and 
still suffer! You shall be my doctor—you alone 
can help me to the magical plants.” 

With these words he led me through the 
great hall, where the papal Swiss kept guard, 
into a large room fitted up for the accommoda- 
tion of the officer on duty. 

« But you are nat ill ?” I inquired ; ‘‘ you can- 
not be so! your eyes and your cheeks burn with 
the glow of life.” 

“Oh, yes, they burn,” said he—“ I burn frum 
head to foot; but itis all right! You are my 
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star of luck—you bring with you charming ad- 
ventures and good ideas. You must help! sit 
down. You do not know how much I have 
lived through since that evening which we two 
spent together. But I will confide all to you— 
you are an honest friend, and must have a share 
in the adventure.” 

He would not allow me to speak—I must 
hear that which excited him so much. 

“Do you remember the Jew—the old Jew 
whom the fellow would force to leap over the 
stick, and who hurried away without thanking 
me for my knightly help? I soon had forgotten 
him and the whole history. A few days after- 
wards chance led me past the entrance into the 
Ghetto; I did not observe it until the soldier 
who had his post at the gate presented arms, 
because I now belong to the people of rank. I 
returned his greeting, and saw with that a hand- 
some crowd of black-eyed girls of the Hebrew 
race just within the gate, and so, as you $ 
imagine, I was possessed with the desire to 
down through the narrow, dirty street. It was 
a whole synagogue within ; houses jostling one 
against another high into the air—from every 
window was leard ‘ Bereschit Bara Elohim!’ 
head to head, just as if they were going to pass 
over the Red Sea. Round about hung old 
clothes, umbrellas, and suchlike Rag-Fair 
goods. I skipped among iron-wares, pictures, 
and dirt, of course, and heard what a buzzing 
and screaming there was’ whether I would not 
trade, sell, or buy; they would hardly let me 
have time to notice a pair of black-eyed, beau- 
tiful children, which laughed’ at me- from the 
door. It was such a wandering, you may trust 
me, as Dante might have described. All at 
once an old Jew fell upon me, bowed himself 
down before me as if I had been the holy father. 
_ **Excellenza,’ said he, ‘my noble deliverer 
—the saviour of my life, blessed be the hour in 
which I saw you! Think not that old Hanoch 
is ungrateful!’ and much more which I did not 
understand and cannot now remember. I now 
recognised him; it was the old Hebrew who 
should have taken the leap. 

«< Hers is my poor house,’ continued he, ‘ but 
the threshold is too humble for me to pray you 
to cross it;’ and with this he kissed my hands 
and my dress. I wished to get away, for the 
whole neighbonrhood was gazing upon us; but 
just then I cast my eyes upwards to the house, 
and I saw the most beautiful head that I ever 
had seen—a marble Venus with warm blood in 
her cheeks, and eyes like the daughters of Ara- 
bia. Thus you can very well conceive that I 
followed the old Jew in—he had, indeed, invi- 
ted me. The passage was truly as narrow and 
dark as if it had led into the grave of the Scip- 
ios, and the stone steps‘and the handsome wood- 
en gallery—yes, they were, in particular, form- 
ed to teach people stability in walking, and cir- 
cumspection to the extremest finger-point. In 
the room itself it did not seem so much amiss, 
only the girl was not there; and what did I 
want to see besides? I had now to sit and lis- 
ten to a long speech of gratitude, in which the 
multitude of eastern figures of speech would 
certainly have charmed your poetical turn of 
mind. Ilet'it go on, thinking to myself “she 
will come at last!’ but she came not. In the 
meantime the Jew started an idea which, under 
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other circumstances, would have been very 
good. He imagined that I, as a young man 
who was living in the world, should want mon- 
ey, but yet, at the same time, have no super- 
abundance of it—that I had need occasionally 
to fly to compassionate souls, who, at from 
twenty to thirty per cent., shewed their Chris- 
tian love, but that he (and it is a miracle in the 
Jewish kingdom) would lend to me without any 
percentage at all. Do you hear? with no per- 
centage! I was a noble young man—he would 
trust himself to my honesty! I had protected 
a twig of the stem of Israel, and not a splinter 
of this should rend my clothing ! 

“As I was not in need of any money, I did 
not/take any; so he then besought me to con- 
descend to taste his wine—the only bottle which 
he possessed. I know not what reply I made, 
but this I know, that the loveliest girl of orient- 
al descent entered. There were form and col- 
our—hair shining and jet-black as ebony. She 
presented to me excellent wine of Cyprus, and 
that kingly blood of the line of Solomon crim- 
soned her cheeks as I emptied a glass to her 
happiness. You should have heard her speak 
—heard her thank me for her father, which, in- 
deed, it was not worth the trouble. It sounded 
like music in my ears—it was no earthly being ! 
She then vanished again, and only the old man 
remained.” 7 

“« The whole is just like a poem !” I exclaim- 
ed ; “it could be beautifully put into verse.” 

«You do not know,” continued he, “how I- 
have since tormented myself—how I have form- 
ed schemes in my head, and then pulled them 
down again, for meeting again with my daugh- 
ter of Zion. Only think, I went down there to 
horrow money which I did not want; I bor- 
rowed twenty silver scudi for eight days, but I - 
did not get to sce her. I took-them unchanged 
back again to him on the third day, and the old 
man smiled and rubbed his hands, for he had 
not actually so entirely relied upon my boasted 
honesty. I praised his wine of Cyprus, but she 
brought me none; he himself presented it with 
his thin, trembling hands. My eyes peered into 
every corner—she was nowhere. saw her 
not, only as I went down the steps it seemed to 
me that a curtain in an open window moved ; 
it might be she. 

‘¢¢ Adieu, signora,’ I exclaimed, but all was 
still as a wall—nothing shewed itself. I have 
advanced no further in my adventure—give me 
counsel. To give her up I cannot and will! not! 
What shall I do? Strike out a brilliant idea, 
my heart’s youth! Beto mea Juno and Venns, 
which led Æneas and Libya’s daughter togeth- 
er into the lonely grotto.” 

‘What will you have me to dot. I do not 
comprehend how I can do any thing here.” 

‘You can do every thing, whatever you will. 
The Hebrew is really a beautiful language; a 
poetical picture-world ; you shall study it, and 
take a Jew for your teacher; I will pay for the 
lessons. Do you have the old Hanoch, for I have 
discovered that he belongs to the learned por- 
tion in Ghetto. When your true-hearted man- 
ner has won him, then you can make the ac- 
quaintance of his daughter, and then you must 
bring me in also, but at full gallop—at full, fly- 
ing gallop. I have burning poison in my blood 
—the burning poison of love. You must go to- 
day to the Jéw.” 
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“That I cannot,” I replied; “you do not 
take into considcration my circumstances— 
what a part I should have to play ; and how can 
you, dear Bernardo, demean yourself so as to 
have a love affair with a Jew girl?” 

‘Oh, that you do not understand !” inter- 

-yupted he; ‘Jew girl or not has nothing to do 
with it, if she is only good for any thing! Now, 
thou heloved youth, my own excellent Antonio, 
set about studying Hebrew—we will both of us 
study it, only in different ways. Be reasonable, 
and think how very much you hereby promote 
my happiness.” 

“You know,” I said, ‘how sincerely, with 
my whole soul, J am attached to you—you know 
how your preponderating force seizes upon my 
thoughts and my whole will. If you were angry, 
you could destroy me !—I should he forced into 
your magic cirele. I judge not your views in 
life by my own; every one must follow his own 
nature: Neither do I consider the mode by 
‘which you would seize on pleasure to be sinful, 
for that is according to your cast of mind. I 
am quite differeht; do not over-persuade me 
into an undertaking which, even if it turned out 
favourably, could not tend to your happiness.” 

“ Good — good!” said -he, interrupting me ; 
and I saw the distant, proud glance with which 
he so often had regarded Habbas Dahdah, when 
he, from his position, was the deciding party ; 
*“good, Antonio, it is nothing but a jest, the 

_whole of it. You shall not have to do penance 
on my account. But where would have been 
the harm of your learning a little Hebrew, and 

hat from my Jew, I cannot comprehend. But 
not a word about it!—thanks for’your visit ! 
Will you eat 1—will youdrink? Here they are 
at your service.” 

I was dumb ; the tone in which he spoke, his 
whole manner showed that he was offended. 
Icy coldness and formal politeness met the 
warm pressure of my hand. ‘Troubled and out 
of spirits, I hastened home. 

I felt that he was unjust—that I had acted as 
Was my duty to do; and yet there were mo- 
ments in which it seemed as if I had acted un- 
kindly to him. In one of these combats with 
mySelf I went through the Jews’ quarter, hoping 
that my fortunate star would conduct me to 
some adventure which should turn out to the 
benefit of my dear Bernardo. But I did not 
once see the old Jew; unknown faces looked 
out from doors and windows, dirty children lay 
upon the steps among all sorts of old trash of 
iron and clothes, and the eternal shouting of 
whether I would not buy or sell almost deafen- 
ed me. Some young girls were playing at shut- 
tlecock, from- window to window, across the 
Street. One of these was very handsome; 
could it be Bernardo’s heloved? I involuntarily 
took off my hat, but the next moment, ashamed 
of doing so, I stroked my head with my hand, 
as if it had been on acconnt of the warmth, and 
not of the girls, that I uncovered my head. 


—— 
CHAPTER X. 


A YEAR LATER—-THE ROMAN CARNIVAL —THE 
SINGER. 


Ir I must uninterruptedly follow the thread 


of eighteen. 


which connects together Bernardo’s love and 
my ramble through Ghetto, I must pass over 
two whole years of my life ; but these years had 
in their daily progress onward much more for 
me than the making me twice twelve months 
older. It was a sort of interlude in the drama 
of my life. 

I seldom saw Bernardo, and when we did 
meet he was just the same merry-hearted, bold 
young acquaintance as ever; but confidential 
as hefore he never seemed to be, the cold, well- 
bred air betrayed itself from under the mask of 
friendship ; it troubled and depressed me, and I 
had not the courage to ask how it had gone 
with his love-affair. 

I very often went to the Borghese Palace, 
and found with Excellenza,, Fabiani, and Fran- 
cesca, a true home, yet often, also, found occa- 
sion for deep pain. My soul was filled with 
gratitude .to every one of them for all which I 
l received from them, and, therefore, any 
gmtve look from them cast a shade upon my 
life’s happiness. Francesca commended my 
good qualities, but wished now to perfect me. 
My carriage, my mode of expressing myself, 
she criticised, and that with severity—certain- 
ly with great severity—so much so as to bring 
tears to my eyes, although I was a tall youth 
The old Excellenza, who had 
taken me from Domenico’'s hut to. his magnifi- 
cent home, was also just as cordially kind to 
me as at the first time when we met; but he, 
too, pursued the signora’s mode of education 
with me. I did not take the same interest as 
himself in plants and strange flowers, and this 
he considered as a want of taste for that which 
was solid; he thought that I was too much oc- 
cupied by my own peculiar individuality—I did 
not come sufficiently out of myself—did not let 
the radius of the mind intersect the great circle 
of the world. 

‘‘ Reflect, my son,” said he, “that the leaf 
which is rolled up in itself withers.” > 

But after every warm conversation that he 
had with me he patted me again upon the 
cheek, and consoled me by ironically saying 
that we lived in a bad world, and we must every 
one of us be pressed like dried flowers, if the 
Madonna were to have-handsome specimens of 
us. Fabiani looked at every thing on the cheer- 
ful side, laughed at both of their well-meant 
lectures, whilst he assured them that I never 
should become learned like Excellenza, nor 
piquant like Francesca, but that I should be of 
a third character, which also belonged to life, 
and which was not to be despised either. And 
then he called for his little abbess, and with her 
I soon forgot all my small troubles. 

The family intended to pass the following 
year in the north of Italy ; the warm snmmer 
months they would spend at Genoa, and the 
winter in Milan. By me also, at the same 
time, a great step was to be taken; I was to 
enter by a sort of examination into the rank of 
abbé, and thus gain a higher position in life than 
I had hitherto possessed. . 

Before the departure of the family a great 
ball was given in the Borghese Palace, to which 
I also was invited. Pitch garłands burned be- 
fore the house, and all the torches which were 
borne before the carriages of the guests were 
stuck into iron arms upon the w U, so that this 
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-seemed like a complete cascade of-fire: Papal 
soldiers were stationed at the gates. The lit- 
tle garden was decorated with bright-colourcd 
paper-lamps ; the marble steps were magnifi- 
cently lighted, and upon every step, beside the 
wall, stood vases filled with flowers or small 
orange-trees, which diffused their fragrance 
around. Soldiers leaned their shoulders against 
the doors. There was a throng of richly dress- 
ed servants. 

Francesca was splendidly beautiful; the 
costly bird-of-paradise head-dress which she 
wore, and her white satin dress with its rich 
lace, became her most exquisitely, but that she 
extended to me her hand —yes, that I thought 
the most beautiful of all! In two halls, in 
each of which was a full orchestra, floated the 
dancers. j 

Among these was Bernardo, and he was 
handsome ; the scarlet, gold-embroidcred uni- 
form, the narrow, white breeches, all fitted as 
if but a part of the noble figure; he danced 
with the most lovely women, and they smiled 
confidingly and tenderly upon him. That which 
vexed me was that I could not dance; neither 
did any body take any notice of me. In my 
-own home it seemed to me that I was the great- 
est stranger among strangers. But Bernardo 


-offered me his hand, and all my ill-humour was 


again gone. 

Behind the long red curtains, by the open 
window, we drank together the foaming cham- 
pagne ; he clinked his glass familiarly against 
mine. Beautiful melodies streamed through 
the ear into our hearts, and every thought of a 
friendship less warm than in former days was 
extinguished. [I ventured to mention even the 
handsome Jewish maiden; he laughed, and 
seemed quite cured of his deep wound. 

‘ “Y have found another little golden bird,” 
said he, “which is tamer, and has sung away 
my whim. We will therefore let the other fly ; 
and it is gone indeed, has escaped away out of 
the Jews’ quarter—nay, even out of Rome, if I 
am to believe my people !” 
* Once more we joined glasses ; the champagne 
and the enlivening music infused twofold life 
into our blood. Bernardo again was in the midst 
of the dance ; I stood alone there, but that great 
sea of happiness was in my soul which makes 
one right glad to embrace the whole world. 
Down in the street below shouted the poor lads, 
as they saw the sparks fly from the pitch gar- 
lands ; I thought upon my own poor childhood, 
when I also had played like them, and now stood, 
as if at lome, in the splendid ball-room, among 
the first families of Rome. Thanks and love 
to the Mother of God, who had led me so ten- 
derly forwards in the world, filled my whole 
-soul; I bent my knees in adoration, and the 
long thick curtains hid me from the eyes of all. 
I was infinitely happy ! n 

- The night was over ; yet two days more, and 
the whole family left Rome. Habbas Daldah 
impressed upon me every hour what this year 
was to bring me—the name and the dignity of 
an abbé. [ studied industriously, scarcely 
ever saw Bernardo, or any other acquaintance. 


Wecks extended themselves into months, and |' 


these brought on the day in which, after close 
examination, I was to assume the black dress 
and the short silk cloak. 
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All within me sung victoria. The lofty pines, 
and newly sprung-up anemones, the crier in the 
streets, and the light cloud which floated through 
the blue air! 

With the short silk cloak of the abbé, I had 
become a new and happier person. Francesca 
had sent me a bill of a hundred scudi, fer my 
necessities and my pleasure. In my delight I 
hastened up the Spanish Steps, threw a silver 
scudi to uncle Peppo, and hastened away, with- 
out hearing more from him than his “ Excel- 
lenza, Excellenza Antonio!” ‘ 

It was in the first days of February, the al- 
mond-tree blussomed, the orange-trees became 
more and more yellow, the merry carnival was 
at hand, as if it were a festival to celebrate my 
adoption into the rank of abbé; heralds on- 
horseback, with trumpets and splendid velvet 


banners, had already announced its approach.’ 


Never before had I yet wholly enjoyed its de- 
lights, never given myself wholly up to that 
spirit of the time, “the madder the merrier !’’ 
When I was a little child, my mother feared 
that I should get hurt in the crowd, and I ob- 
tained only momentary glimpses of the whole 
merriment, as she stood with me in some safe 
corner of the street, As a scholar in the Jes- 


uits’ school, I had seen it in the same manner, 
: when permission was given to me, with seme 
-of the other scholars, to stand upon the flat 
‘roof of the side-buildings of the Doria Palace ; 


but now to be able by myself to wander about 


‘from one end of the street to the other, to mount 
the Capitol, to go to Trastevere,—in short, to 
‘go and to be just wherever I myself wished, 
was a thing hardly to have been thought of. 
How natural was it then that I should throw 


myself into the wild stream, aud delight my- 
self with every thing just like a child!. Least 
of all did I think that the most serious adven- 
ture of my life was now to begin; that an oc- 


currence, which had once occupied me so vivid- 


ly and so entirely, the lost seed-corn, forgotten 
and out of sight, should now shew itself again 
like a green, fragrant plant, which had wounée 
itself firmly around my own life’s tree. 

The carnival was all my thought. I went 
early in the morning to the Piazza del Popolo 
that I might see the preparations for the races, 
walked in the evening up and down the Corso, 
to notice the gay carnival-dresses which were 
hung out, figures with masks and in full cos- 
tume. I hired the dress of an advocate, as be- 
ing one of the merriestscharacters, and scarce- 
ly slept through the whole night that I might 
think over and regularly study my part. > 

The next day seemed to me like a holy fes- 
tival; I was as happy as a child! All round 
about in the side-streets the. comfit-sellers set 
up their booths and tables, and displayed their 
gay wares.* The Corso was swept, and gay 
carpets were hung out from all the windows. 
About three o’clock, according to the French 
mode of reckoning. time, I went to the Capitol, 
to enjoy, for the first time, the beginning of the 
festival. The balconies were filled with for- 
eigners of rank ; the senator sat in purple upon 


* These comfits are small red and white plaster of Paris 

balls, as large as peas; sometimes also they are grains of 

corn rolled in a paste of plaster of Paris. During the car- 

nizal, people throw them in each other’s faces.—Author’s 
ote. 
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a throne of velvet; pretty, little pages, with 
feathers in their velvet caps, stood on the left, 
before the papal Swiss guard. ‘Then came in 
a crowd of tho most aged Jews, who kneeled 
down, bare-headed, before the senator. I knew 
one of them, it was Hanoch, the old Jew, whose 
daughter had so greatly interested Bernardo. 

The old man was the speaker, made a sort 
of oration, in which he prayed, according to old 
usage, for permission for himself and his people 
to live yet a year longer in Rome, in the quar- 
ter which was appointed to them; promised to 
go once during that time into the Catholic 
church, and prayed furthermore that, accord- 
ing to old custom, they might themselves run 
through the Corso before the people of Rome, 
might pay all the expense of the horse-racing, 
together with the offered prize-money, and 
might provide the gay velvet banners. The 
senator gave a gracious nod (the old custom of 
setting the foot upon the shoulder of the suppli- 
eant was done away with), rose up amid a 
flourish of rausie ia procession, and, descending 
the steps, entcred his magnificent carriage, in 
which the pages also had a place; and thus 
was the carnival opened. The great bell of the 
Capitol rang for gladness, and I sped home 
quickly that I might instantly assume my ad- 
vocate’s dress. In this it seemed to me that I 
Was quite another person. = 

With a kind of self-satisfaction I hastened 
down into the street, where a throng of masks 
already saluted me. They were poor working 
people, who on these days acted like the rich- 
est nobility; their whole finery was the most 
original, and at the same time the cheapest in 
the world. They wore over their ordinary 
dress a coarse shirt stuck all over with lemon- 
peel, which was to represent great buttons; a 
bunch of green salad on their shoulders and 
shoes; a wig of fennel; and great spectacles 
cut out of orange-peel. 
_ I threatened them all with actions at law, 
shewed them in my book of laws the regulations 
which forbade such luxuriousness in dress as 
theirs, and then, applauded by them all, hasten- 
ed away to the long Corso, which was changed 
from a street into a masquerade-hall. From all 
the windows, and round all the balconies and 
boxes erected for the occasion, were hung 
bright-coloured carpets. All the way along, by 
the house-sides, stood an infinite number of 
chairs, “ excellent places to.see from,” as those 
declared who had them#to let... Carriages fol- 
lowed carriages, for the greatest part filled with 
masks, in two long rows—the one up, the other 
down. Some of these had even their wheels 
covered with laurel-twigs, the whole seeming 
like a moving pleasure-house ; and amid these 
thronged the merry human crowd. All win- 
dows were filled with spectators. Handsome 

oman women, in the dress of officers, with 
the moustachio over the delicate mouth, threw 
comfits down to their acquaintance. Igmade a 
speech to them, summoning them before the 
tribunal, because they threw, not only comfits 
into the faces, but fire-glances also into the 
heart; they cast down flowers upen me, as a 
reward for my speech. 

I met with a decked-out little old woman, 
attended by her cicisbeo; the way was blocked 
up to us for a few moments by a contest among 
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a crowd of Pulchinellos, and the good lady was 
obliged ta listen to my eloquence. - 

“ Signora,” said I, “do you eall that keeping 
your vow? Is this maintaining the Roman 
Catholic customs as you ought to do? Ah, 
where now is Lucretia, the wife of Tarquinius 
Colatinust For this do you and many other 
women of Rome send out their respectable hus- 
bands in the carnival time, and let them go in 
exercitia With the monks of Trastevere. You 
promise to lead a quiet, God-fearing life in your 
house, and your husbands mortify their flesh in 
the time of merriment, and pray and labour 
night and day within the walls of the convent. 
Thus you get free play, and flirt about with 
your gallants on the Corse and about Festino $ 
Ay, signora, I summon you before the tribunal, 
according to the sixteenth clause of the twen-- 
ty-seventh law.” ' 

An emphatic blow with her fan on my face: 
was my answer, the real cause of which was, 
we may suppose, that I had, quite innocently,. 
hit upon the truth. 

“Are you mad, Antonio?” whispered her 
conductor to me, and both made their escape 
among sbirri, Greeks, and shepherdesses. By 
those few words I had recognised him: it was. 
Bernardo. But whe could the lady be? 

“ Tuogi, Luogi! Patron!” cried those who- 
had chairs to let. I was bewildered in my. 
thoughts; bat yet who will think on a carni- 
val’s day? A crowd of harlequins, with little 
bells on their shoulders and shoes, danced 
around me, and a new advocate upon stilts, the- 
height of a man, strode in abave us. As if he 
recognised a collegian in me, he joked about 
the humble position in which I stood, and as- 
sured them that it was only he alone who could 
win any cause, for upon the earth, to which L 
was stuck fast, there was no justice—it was to 
be found only above; and then he pointed into 
the higher, pure air in which he stood, ané 
stalked on further. 

On the Piazza Colonna was a band of music: 
The merry doctors and shepherdesses danced 
joyously around, even in the midst of the single 
troop of soldiers, which to preserve order me- 
chanically walked up and down the street among 
the carriages and the throng of human beings. 
Here I again began a profound speech, but there 
came up a writer, and then it was all over with 
me, for his attendant, who ran before him with 
a great bell, jingled it so before my ears that I 
could not even hear my own words; at that 
moment also was heard the cannon-shot, which 
was the signal that all carriages must leave the 
streets, and that the carnival was at an end for 
this day. Ji 

J obtained a stanà upon a wooden scaffolding. 
Below me moved the crowd, without allowing 
itself to be disturbed by the soldiers, who warn- 
ed them to make way for.the horses, that would 
soon pass at a wild speed through the street, 
where no causeway made a determined path. 

At the end of the street, by the Piazza det 
Popolo, the horses were led up to the barrier. 
They all seemed half wild. Burning sponges 
were fastened to their backs, little rockets be- 
hind their ears, and iron points hanging loose, 
which in the race spurred them till the blood 
eame, were secured to their sides. ‘The grooms 
could scarcely hold them. The cannon was 
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fired. The rope before the barrier fell, and 
now they flew like a storm-wind past me up 
the Corso. The tinsel glittered; their manes 
and the gaudy ribands floated in the air; sparks 
of fire flew from their hoofs. The whole mass 
of peuple cried after them, and, at the same 
moment in which they had passed, streamed 
out again into the open mid-path, like the waves, 
which close again after the ship’s keel. 

The festival was at an end for the day. I 
hastened home to take off my dress, and found 
in my room Bernardo, who was waiting for me. 

‘You here!” I exclaimed ; ‘and your donna, 
where, in all the world, have you left her?” 

‘‘ Hush!” said he, and threatened me jest- 
ingly with his finger; “do not let that come to 
an affair of honour between us! Yet how could 
you get the whimsical idea of just saying what 
you did say 1—but we will give absolution and 
shew mercy. You must go with me this even- 
ing to the Theatre Aliberto; the opera of 
‘Dido’ is given there to-night. There will be 
divine music; many beauties of the first rank 
will be there; and, besides, there is a foreign 
singer, who takes the principal character, and 
who has set the whole of Naples in fire and 
flame. She has a voice, an expression, a car- 
riage, such as we have no idea of; and then 
she is beautiful, very beautiful, they say. You 
must take a pencil with you, for, if she answer 
only half the description I have heard of her, 
she will inspire you to write her the most beau- 
tiful sonnet! I have kept the last bouquet of 
violets from the carnival to offer her, in case 
she should enchant me!” 

I was willing to accompany him — I wished 
to drink up every drop of the merry carnival. 
It was an important evening for us both. In 
my Diario Romano, also, this 3d of February 
stands doubly underlined. Bernardo had rea- 
sons that it should be so in his. ' 

It was in the Theatre Aliberto, the first op- 
era-house in Rome, that we were to see the 
new singer as Dido. The magnificent ceiling, 
with the hovering Muses ; the curtain, on 
which is portrayed the whole of Olympus, and 
the golden arabesques:in the boxes, were then 
all new. The entire house, from the floor to 
the fifth row, was filled; in every box burned 
lights in the lamps, the whole blazed like a sea 
of light. Bernardo directed my eyes to every 
new beauty who entered her box, and said a 
thousand wicked things about the plain ones. 

. The overture began. It was the exposition- 
scene of the piece in music. The wild tem- 
pest raged on the sea and drove Æneas on the 
coast of Libya. The horror of the storm died 
away in pious hymns, which ascended in tri- 
umph, and in the soft tones of the flute a dream- 
like feeling stole over me of Dido’s awakening 
love,—a feeling which I myself had not known 
till then. The hunting-horns sounded, the 
storm arose again, and I entered with the lov- 
ers into the secret grotto, where all intoned of 
love, the ‘strong, tumultuous passion, which 
burst into a deep dissonance ; and with this the 
curtain rose. 

Æneas is about to go, to conquer the Hespe- 
rian kingdom for Ascanius, to leave Dido, who 
received him the stranger, who sacrificed for 
him her honour and her happiness. But as yet 
she knows it not, “but quickly will the dream 
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vanish,” said he, ‘soon, when the hosts of 
Teucer, like the black swarms of ants laden 
with booty, advance to the shore.” 

. Now came forth Dido. As soon as she shewed 
herself upon the boards, a deep silence spread 
itself over the house; her whole appearance— 
her queenly and yet easy, charming carriage 
seized upon all—me also; and yet she was not 
such a one as I had imagined Dido to be. She 
stood there, a delicate, graceful creature, infi- 
nitely beautiful and intellectual, as only Ra- 
phael can represent woman. Black as ebony lay 
her hair upon the exquisite, arched forehead » 
the dark eye was full of expression. A loud 
outbreak of applause was heard; it was to- 
Beauty, and Beauty alone, that the homage was 
given, for as yet she had sung not a note. L 
saw plainly a crimson pass over her brow ; she 
bowed to the admiring crowd, who now follow-, 
ed with deep silence her beautiful accentuation 
of the recitative. 

« Antonio,” said Bernardo aloud to me, 
and seized my arm, “it is she! I must have 
lost my senses, or it is she—my flown bird ! 
Yes, yes, I cannot be wrong; the voice also is. 
hers ; I remember it only too well !”. 

“ Who do you mean ?” I inquired. - 

“The Jewish maiden from Ghetto,” replied 
he; “and yet it seems impossible, she cannot 
really be the same !” 

He was silent, and lost himself in the con- 
templation of the wonderfully lovely, sylph-like- 
being. She sang the happiness of her love; it 
was a heart which breathed-forth, in melody,. 
the deep, pure emotion which, upon the wings. 
of melodious sounds, escapes from the human: 
breast. A strange sadness seized upon my 
soul; it was as if those tones would call up ia 
me the deepest earthly remembrances ; I also 
was about to exclaim, with Bernardo, It is she! 
yes, she whom I for these many years had not 
thought or dreamed of stood now with wonder- 
ful vividness before me—she with whom I, as 
a child, had preached at Christmas; in the church: 
ara celt ; that singularly delicate little girl, with: 
the remarkably sweet voice, who had won the 
prize from me. I thought of her, and the more 
I saw and heard this evening the more firmly 
was it impressed on my mind, “it is she—she,,. 
and no other !” 

When, afterwards, Æneas announces to her 
that he will go—that they are not married—that. 
he- knows not of their nuptial torch, how as- | 
toundingly did she express all that which pass- 
ed in her soul—astonishment, pain, rage; and, 
when she sang her great aria, it was as if the 
waves of the deep had struck against the clouds. 
How, indeed, shall I describe the world of mel- 
ody which she revealed? My thoughts sought 
for an outward image for these tones, which 
seemed not to ascend from a human breast, and: 
I saw a swan breathing out its life in song,,. 
whilst it now cut, with outspread pinions, the 
wide ethereal space, now descended into the 
deep sea, and clave the billows only again to 
ascend. A universal burst of acclamation re- 
sounded thiough the house. “Annunciata ? 
Annunciata !” cried they; and she was obliged 
again, and yet again, to present herself to the 
enraptured crowd. 

And yet this aria was not at all equal to the 
duet in the secon'l act, in which she prays Æne- 
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as not immediately to go, not thus to forsake 
‘her—her who for his sake had disgraced the 
race of Libya, the prinees of Africa, her virgin- 
ity and duty. “TI sent no ships against Troy ; 
I disturbed not the manes of Anchises aad his 
ashes!’ There was a truth, a pain in tho whole 
of her expression, which filled my eyes with 
tears; and the deep silenee which reigned 
around shewed that every heart felt the same. 

Æneas left hor, and new she stood for a mo- 
ment cold and pale as marble, like a Niobe. 

ut quickly boiled the blood in her veins; it 


B no longer Dido—the warm, the loving Dido 


—the forsaken wife—it was a Fury. The beau- 
tiful features breathed forth poison and death. 
Annunciata knew so completely how to change 
her whole expression, to call up the icy shud- 
der of horror, that one was compelled to breathe 
and to suffer with her. 

Leonardo da Vinei has painted a Medusa’s 
head, whieh is in the gallery at Florence. Ev- 


ery one who sees it is strangely captivated by 


it, and cannot tear themselves away. It is as 
if the deep, out of froth and poison, had formed 
the most beautiful shape—as if the foam of the 
abyss had fashioned a Medician Venus. The 
look, the expression of the mouth even, breathe 
forth death. Thus stood Dido now before us. 

We saw the funereal pile whicb her sistér 
Anna had erected; the court was hung. with 
black garlands and night-shade; in the far dis- 
tance sped the barque of Æneas over the agita- 
ted sea. Dido stood with the weapons which 
he had forgotten ; ‘her song sounded deep and 
heavy, and ther again ascended into power and 
strength, like the lamentation of the fallen an- 
gels. The funereal pile was lighted ; her heart 
broke in melody. 

Like a tempest burst forth the applause: the 
curtain fell. We were all out of ourselves with 
admiration of the glorious actress, her beauty, 
and her indeseribably exquisite voice. 

“ Annuaciata! Annunciata !” rang, from the 
pit and all thê"boxes ; the curtain rose, and she 
stood there, bashful and charming, with eyes 
full of love and gentleness. Flowers rained 
down around her; ladies waved their white 
pocket-handkerchiefs, and the gentlemen, en- 
raptured, repeated her name. ‘The eurtain fell, 
‘but the aeelamation seemed only the more to 
inerease; she again made her appearanee, and 
with her the singer who had performed the part 
of Æneas; but again and again they shouted, 
« Annunciata!” She appeared with the whole 
corps who had contributed to her triumph ; but 
yet once more they stormed forth her name ; 
and for the fourth time she now eame forth, 
quite alone, and thanked them, in a few cordial 
words, for the rich encouragement which they 
had given to her efforts. I had written a few 
lines in my excitement on a piece of paper, and 
pe amid flowers and garlands, flew to her 

eet. : 
The eurtain did not rise again ; but still again 
and again resounded her name; people could 
not weary of seeing her, could not weary of 
paying her homage. Yet once more was she 
obliged ta eome forth from the side of the cur- 
tain, pass along before the lamps, and send 
kisses and thanks to the exultant crowd. De- 
light beamed from her eyes; there was an in- 
deseribable joy in her whole look; it was cer- 
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tainly the happiest moment of her whole life. 
And was it not also the happiest of mine? I: 
shared in her delight as well as in the accla- 
mation of the others; my eye, my whole soul 
imbibed her sweet image ; I saw only, thought 
only, Annunciata. 

The crowd left the theatre; I was carried 
away with the stream which bore onward to 
the corner where tho earriage of the singer 
stood; I was pushed to the wall, for all wished 
yet once more to see her. All took off their 
hats and shouted her name. I spoke her name 
also, but my heart swelled strangely the while. 
Bernardo had pressed forward to the carriage, 
and opened the door for her. T saw thatina 
moment the horses would be taken out, and 
that the enthusiastic: young men would them- 
selves draw her home. She spoke, and be- 
sought of them, with a trembling voice, not to 
do so; but only her name in the most exultant 
shout sounded through the street. Bernardo 
mounted on the step, as the carriage was set 
in motion, in order to compose her, and I seized 
hold of the pole, and felt myself as happy as 
the rest. The whole thing was too soon over, 
like a beautiful dream. . 

It was a happiness to me now to stand beside 
Bernardo ; he had actually talked with her— 
had been quite close to her! 

“ Now what do you say, Antonio ?” eried he ; 
«is not your heart in a commotion? If you do 
not glow through marrow and bone, you are not 
worthy to be ealled a man! Don’t you now 
see how you stood in your own light when I 
wanted to take you to her; and would it not 
have been worth while to have learned Hebrew, 
to have sat on the same bench with such a crea- 
ture? Yes, Antonio, however incomprehensi- 
ble it may seem, I have not any doubt but that 
she is my Jewish maiden! She it was whom, 
a year ago, I saw with old Hanoch; she it was 
who presented to me Cyprus wine, and then 
vanished. I have her again; she is here, and 
like a glorious pheenix ascended from her nest, 
that hateful Ghetto !” 

“It is impossible, Bernardo,” I replied; “she 
has also awoke remembrances in me, which 
make it impossible that she ean be a Jewess ; 
most assuredly is she one of the only blessed 
church. Had you observed her as closely as I 
have done, you would have seen that hers is 
not a Jewish form; that those features bear 
not the Cain’s mark of that unhappy, despised 
nation. Her speech itself, her accent, come 
not from Jewish lips. O Bernardo, I feel so 
happy, so inspired by the world of melody which 
she has infused into my soul! But what did 
she say? You have actually talked with her, 
stood close by her carriage ; was she right hap- 
py, as happy as she has made us qll?” 

“You are regularly inspired, Antonio!” in- 
terrupted he ; ‘now melts the ice of the Jesuit 
school! What did she talk about? Yes, she 
was frighted, and yet she was proud that you 
wild cubs drew her through the streets. She 
held her veil tight over her face, and pressed 
herself into the corner of the carriage ; I com- 
posed her, and said every thing that my heart 
could have said to the Queen of Beauty and In- 
nocence; but she would not even take my hand 
when I would have helped her out !” 

« But how could you be so bold! she did not 
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know you. I should never have ventured on: 


such audacity.” 

“Yes, you know nothing of the world—no- 
thing of women. She has observed me, and 
that always is something.” 

I now read him my impromptu to her; he 
thought it was divine, and declared that it must 
be printed in the Diario di Roma. We drank 
together her health. Every one in the cof- 
fee-house talked of her; every one, like us, 
was inexhaustible in her praise. It was late 
when I parted from Bernardo; F hastened 
home, but sleep was not to be theught of. It 
was to me a delight to go over the whole opera 
in my own mind; Annunciata’s first appear- 
ance ; the aria, the duct, the closing scene, 
which seized so strangely on the souls of all. 
In my rapture I spoke forth my applause aloud, 
and called her name. Then in thought I went 
through my little poem, wrote it down, and 
thought it pretty; read it a few times to my- 
self; and, if I must be-candid, my love to her 
was almost increased by the poem. Now, 
many years afterwards, I see it with very dif- 
ferent eyes. I then thought it a little master- 
piece. She certainly took it up, I thought, and 
now she sits half undressed upon the soft silk- 
en sofa, supports her cheek upon her beautiful 
arm, and reads that which I breathed upon pa- 
per :—— 

My soul went with thee, trembling and unshriven, 

On that proud track where only Dante stays ; 
in music, through the depths and up to heaven, 
Thy song has led me and thy seraph-gaze ! 

What Dante’s power from stony words hath wrung, 

Deep in my soul hast thou in music sung! 

I knew no spiritnal world more rich and beau- 
tiful than that in Dante’s poem, but this now, it 
seemed to me, revealed itself in a higher vitali- 
ty, and with much greater clearness than be- 
fore. Her melting song, her look, the pain and 
the despair which she had represented,. had 
most completely been given in the spirit of, 
Dante. She must think my poem beautiful! 
I imagined her thoughts, her desire to .knew 
the auther, and I almost fancy that, before I 
went to sleep, I was, with all my imaginings 
abont her, still most occupied with myself and 
my own little insignificant poem. 


— 


CHAPTER XI. 


BERNARDO AS DEUS EX MACHINA—LA PRUOVA DUN. 
OPERA SERIA—MY FIRST IMPROVISATION— THE 
LAST DAYS OF THE CARNIVAL. 


‘Tne next foreneon I saw nothing of Bernar- 
do ; *in vain I sought for him. Many were the 
times that I went across the Piazza Colorina, 
not to contemplate the pillar of Antoninus, but 
to see, 1f it were only the sleeve of Annunciata, 
for she lived there. There were visitors with 
her, the lucky people! I heard a piano; I lis- 
tened, but ne Annunciata sung: a deep bass 
voice gave forth some tones ; certainly it was 
the master of the musieal chapel, or one of the 
singers in her company—what an enviable let ! 
Were one enly in the place ef him who acted 
“Eneas with her! thus to look into her eyes, 
drink in her looks of love, travel with her from 
city to city, gaining admiration and renown! 
I was quite lost in the thought. Harlequins 
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with shells, Pulchinelles and magicians danced 
around. I had quite forgotten that it was car- 
nival time, and that it even now was the hour 
when the sports began for te-day. 

The whole gaudy crowd, the neise and the 
screams, made an unpleasant impression upon 
me. Carriages drove past; almost all the dri- 
vers were dressed as ladies, but it looked to me 
horrible; those black whiskers under women’s 
caps; the vigorous movements, all were paint- * 
ed to me in frightful colours, nay, were detest- 
able, as it seemed to me. I did not feel my 
self, like as yesterday, given up to mirth. 
was about to depart, and now, for the last time, 
cast a glance at the house in which Annuncia- 
ta lived, when Bernardo rushed from the door 
towards me, and, laughing, exclaimed,— 

‘ Come along, man, and don’t stand staring 
there! I will introduce you to Annunciata ; 
she expects yeu already. Look yon, is not 
this a piece of friendship in me ?” 

‘She !” I stammered, the blood seeming to 
boil in my ears, “she! don’t make any sport 
ofme! Where will you take me?” 

_“To her, of whom you have sung,” he re- 
plied—* to her, about whom you and I and eve- 
ry body are raving—to the divine Annunciata!”’ 

- And so saying, he drew me into the door with 
him. i 

‘But explain to me how you got here your- 
self—how you can introduce me here.” 

“ Presently, presently, you shall know all 
that,” replied he ; “now call up a cheerful face.” 

« But my dress,” I stammered, and tried hast- 
ily to arrange it. 

“ Oh, you are handsome, my friend ! perfect- 
ly charming! See now, then, we are at the 
door.” i 

It opened, and I stood before Annunciata. 
She wore a black silk dress of the richest ma- 
terial, which ‘fell in ample folds around her, 
whilst its simple, unadorned style shewed the 
exquisite bust and the sweep of the delicate 
shoulders to the greatest advantage ; the black 
hair was put back from the noble, lofty fore- 
head, upon which was placed a black ornament, 
which seemed to me te be an antique stone. 
At some distance from her, and towards the 
window, sat an old woman in a dark brown, 
somewhat worn dress, whose eyes, and the 
whole form of whose countenance, said, at the 
first glance, that she was a Jewess. I thought 
upon Bernard’s assertion that Annunciata and 
the beauty of Ghetto were the same person ; 
but this was impossible, said I again in my 
heart, when I looked at Annunciata. A gen- 
tleman also whom I did not know was in the 
room; he rose, and she rose also, and came 
towards me, half smiling, as Bernardo led me 
in, and said, jestingly,— . 

“ My gracious signora, I have here the hon- 
our to present the poet, my friend, the excel- 
lent Abbé Antonio, a favourite of the Borghese 
family.” 

“« Signora will forgive,” said she; “but it is 
in truth no fault of mine that my acquaintance 
is thrust upon yoù, however desirable yours 
may be tome! You have honoured me with a 
peem,” she centinued, and crimsomed; ‘ your 
friend mentioned you as the author, begged to 
introduce you to me, when suddenly he saw 
you in the street, and said, ‘ Now you shall see 
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him instantly,’ and was gone before I could re- 
ply or prevent—that is his way ; but you know 
your friend better than I do.” 

Bernardo knew how to make a joke of it, and 

.I stammered out a few words about my good 
fortune, my joy at being introdueed to her. 

My cheeks glowed ; she extended her hands 
to me, and in my rapture I pressed them to my 
lips. She introduced the stranger gentleman 
to me; it was the chapel-master, or company’s 
leader of the band. The old lady, whom she 
called he foster-mother, looked gravely, almost 
sternly at Bernardo and me, but I soon forgot 
that in Annuneiata’s friendship and gay hu- 
mour. 

The chapel-master expressed himself as 
obliged by my poem, and, offering me his hand, 
invited me to write opera-text for him, and to 
begin at onee. $ 

“Do not listen to him,” interrupted Annun- 
ciata; “you do not know into what misery he 
will plunge you. Composers think nothing of 
their vietims, and the publie still less. You 
will this evening, in La Pruova d'un Opera Se- 
ria, see a good picture of a poor author; and 

~ yet this is not painted sufficiently strongly.” 
, The composer wished to make some excep- 
tion ; Annunciata smiled, and turned herself to 
me. ; 

« You write apiece,” she said; ‘infuse your 
whole soul into its exquisite verse. Unities, 
characters, all have been well considered : but 
now comes the composer ; he has an idea that 
must be brought in; yours must be put aside: 
here he will have fifes and drums, and you must 
dance after them. ‘The prima donna says that 
she will not sing unless you bring in an aria 
for a brilliant exit. She understands the furtose 
maestoso, and whether it succeed or not the 
author must answer for. The prima tenor 
makes the same demands. You must fly from 
the prima to the tertia donna, to the bass and 
tenor, must bow, flatter, endure all that our hu- 
mours can infliet ; and that is not a little.” 

The chapel-master wished to interrupt her; 
but Annunciata noticed it not, and continued : 

4: Then comes the director, weighing, meas- 
uring, throwing away; and you must be his 
most humble servant, even in folly and stupid- 
ity. The mechanist assures you that the 
strength of the theatre will not bear this ar- 
rangement, this decoration ; that they cannot 
have it new painted: thus you must alter this 
and that in the piece, whieh is called, in the- 
atrical language, ‘to mend.’ The theatrical 
painter dees not permit that this sea-piece 
should be brought out in his new decoration : 
this, like the rest, must also be mended. Then 
the signora cannot make a roulade on the syl- 
lable with which ane of the verses ends : she 
will have one that ends with an a, let it come 
from where it may. You must mend yourself, 
and mend your text; and if so be that the 
whole, like a new creation, comes on the stage, 
you may have the pleasure of having it hissed, 
and the composer exclaim, ‘Ah, it is that 
miserable text whieh has ruined the whole! 
The pinions of my melody could not sustain 
the colossus: it must fall! ” 

Merrily came up the sound of music to us 
from beléw. The carnival maskers came buzz- 
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A loud acclamation mingled itself with the 
clapping of hands, and called us all to the open 
window. To be now so near to Annunciata, 
to see my heart’s wish so suddenly fulfilled, 
made me unspeakably happy ; and the carnival 
seemed to me as merry as it did yesterday, 
when | played my part in it. 

About fifty pulchinellos had assembled under: 
the window, and had chosen their king, who 
mounted a little car, hung over with gaudy 
flags, and garlands of laurels and orange-peel, 
which waved about as if they had been ribands. 
and lace. The king ascended into the car. 
They set upon his head a ¢rown niade of gilded 
and brightly painted eggs, and gave to him, 
as a sceptre, a gigantic child’s rattle, covered 
With macaroons. AI] danced around him, and 
he nodded graciously on all sides; then they 
harnessed themselves to his carriage, to drag 
him through the streets. At that moment his 
eye fell on Annunciata; he reeognised her, 
nodded familiarly to her, and said, as he was. 
drawn along, ‘ Yesterday, thee! to-day, me! 
Pure Roman blood before the chariot !”" 

I saw Annunciata become crimson and step 
back; but in a moment, recovering ~herself, 
she bent forward over the balcony, and said to. 
him aloud, ‘Enjoy thy good fortune! Thou 
art unworthy of it, like me!” 

They had seen her, heard her words, and. 
her reply. A “vivat !” resounded through the 
air, and bouquets of flowers flew up around 
her. One of them struck her shoulder, and 
flew into my bosom. I pressed it close: it 
was to me a treasure which I would not have 
lost. 

Bernardo was indignant at what he called 
the pulchinellos’ audacity, and wished to go 
down immediately and chastise the fellows ; 
but the chapel-master, as well as the rest, pre- 
vented him, and treated the whole as a jest. 

The servant announced the first tenor-sing- 
er; he brought with him an abbé and a foreign 
artist, who desired to be introduced to Annun- 
ciata. The next moment came fresh visitors,. 
foreign artists, who introduced themselves, and 
brought her their homage. We were altogether’ 
a large party. They spoke of the merry Fes- 
tino the last evening, at the Theatre Argentina ; 
of the various artist masks that represented 
the celebrated statues Apollo Musagetes, the 
Gladiators, and the Discus-throwers. The only 
one who took no part in the conversation was 
the old lady whom I took for a Jewess: she 
sat silent, busied over her stocking, and nodded 
very slightly when Annunciata several times 
during the conversation turned to her. 

Yet how different was Annunciata from the 
being whieh my soul had imagined he:, as I 
saw and heard her the evening before. In her 
person she seemed to he a life-enjoying, almost. 
wilful being; and yet this suited her indescri- 
bably well, and attracted me wonderfully. She 
knew how to faseinate me and every one with 
her easy, sportive remarks, and the sensible, 
witty manner in which she expressed herself. 

Suddenly she looked at her wateh, sprang up 
hastily, and excused herself, saying that her 
toilet awaited her; that she was that evening 
to appear in La Pruova d'un Opera Seria. With 
a friendly nod of the head, she vanished into a 
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*< How happy you have made me, Bernardo!” 
TY exclaimed aloud to him, when we were 
scarcely out of the house-door. “ How lovely 
she is, lovely as in song and acting! But how, 
in all the world, did you get admitted to her? 
—how so suddenly make her acquaintance? I 
cannot understand it: it all seems -to me a 
dream, even that I myself have been near to 
her!” : 

“How did I get admitted?” replied he; 
**Oh! quite simply! I considered it my duty 
as one of the young nohility of Rome, and as 
one of his holiness’s guard of honour, and as 
an admirer of all beauty, to go and pay my 
respects. Love did not require one-half of 
these reasons. It was thus that I introduced 
myself; and that I conld -introduce myself 
equally well as those whom you yourself saw 
arrive Without announcer or keeper needs no 
doubt whatever. When I am in love, I am al- 
ways interesting; and thus you can very well 
see that I should be very amusing. We all 
had hecome, after the first half hour, so well 
acquainted with each other, that I could very 
well bring you in, as soon as I saw you.” 

«You love her?” I inquired, “ love her, 
right honestly ?” 

‘“Yes, more than ever!” exqlaimed he; 
sand what I told you, of her being the girl 
who gave me wine at the old Jew’s, I have 
now no doubt about. She recognised me, 
when I stepped before her —I saw that plain- 
ly; even the old Jew mother, who did not say 
a word, but only sat and beat time with her 
head, and lost her knitting-needle, is to me a 
Solomon’s seal to the truth of my conjecture. 
Yet Annunciata is not a Jewess. It was her 
dark hair—ħer dark eyes — the circumstances 
and the place where I saw her first, which mis- 
led me. Your own picture is more correct : 
she is of our faith, and shall enter into our 
Paradise.” i 

In the evening, we were to meet at the the- 
.atre. The crowd was great, In vain I looked 
for Bernardo ; he was not tobe seen. I found 
-one place: all around me was thronged ; the 
heat was heavy and oppressive. My blood was 
already beforehand in a strange, feverish agi- 
tation; I seemed half to have dreamed the last 
„two days’ adventures. No piece could be less 
calculated to give an equilibrium.to my agitated 
mind than that which had now begun. 

_ The farce La Pruova d’un Opera Seria is, as 
is well known, the fruit of the most wanton, 
fantastical humour, scarcely any connecting 
‘thread goes through the whole. Poet and 
composer have had no other intention than to 
excite laughter, and to give the singers oppor- 
tunity of shining. There is here a passionate, 
whimsical prima donna, and a composer who 
plays in the same spirit together with caprice 
on caprice of the other theatrical people, that 
strange race, which must be managed in their 
own way, probably as poison, which can both 
kill and cure. ‘The poor poet skips about 
among them, like a lightly esteemed victim. 

Shonts and garlands of flowers greeted An- 
nunciata. The humour, the liveliness which 
she shewed, was called the highest art. I 
called it nature. It was exactly thus that she 
had been at home; an¢ now, when she sung, 
it was as if a thousand silver bells were ring- 
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ing the changes of a delicious harmony, which 
infused that gladness into every heart which 
beamed from her eyes. 

The duet between her and il compositore della 
musica, in which they change parts, she sing- 
ing that of the man, and he th&t of the lady, 
was a triumph to them both as performers ; 
but in particular was every one captivated by 
her transitions from the deepest counter-tenor 
to the highest soprano. In her light, graceful 
dancing she resembled Terpsichore upon the 
Etruscan vase ; every motion might have been 
a study for a painter or a sculptor. The whole 
graceful animation seemed to me a develope- 
ment of her own individuality, with which 4 
had to-day become acquainted. The persona- 
tion of Dido was to me artistic study: her 
“ prima donna” this evening was a realisation 
of the most complete actuality. 

Without having particular relation to the 
piece, there are great bravura-arias introduced 
into it from other operas. By the archness 
with which she sang these, all was evidently 
natural: it was wilfulness and love of fun that 
excited her to these magnificent representa- 
tions. 

At the close of the piece, the composer de- 
clares that every thing was excellent, and that 
now the overture may begin ; he therefore dis- 
tributes the music to the actual orchestra. The 
prima donna assists him ; the sign is given, 
and both of them join in, with the most horri- 
ble ear and heart-rending dissonances, clapping 
their hands, and shouting, ‘‘ Bravo! bravo !” 
in which the public join them. Laughter al- 
most overpowers the music ; but I was capti- 
vated to my very soul, and felt myself half 
faint with exultation. . 

Annunciata was a wild, wilful child, but most 
loveable in her wilfulness. Her song burst 
forth like the wild dithyrambies of the bacchan- 
tes; even in gaicty I could not follow her: her 
wilfulness was spiritual, beautiful, and great, 
and, as I looked at her, I could not but think 
on Guido Reni’s glorious ceiling-painting of 
Aurora, where the Hours dance before the 
chariot of the Sun. One of these has a won- 
derful resemblance to the portrait of Beatrice 
Cinci, but as one must see in the gayest time 
of her life. This expression I found again in 
Annunciata. Had I been a sculptor, I should 
have designed her in marble, and the world 
would have called the statue Innocent Joy. 

Higher and yet higher, in wild dissonances, 
stormed the orchestra; the composer and pri- 
ma donna accompanied them. ‘ Glorious!” 
they now exclaimed, ‘the overture is at an 
end; let the curtain rise!” And so it falls, 
and the farce was ended; but, as on the pre- 
ceding night, Annunciata must again eome 
forth, and garlands, and flowers, and poems, 
with fluttering ribands, flew towards her. 

Several young men of my age, some of whom 
I knew, had arranged that night to give hera 
serenade; I was to be one of them. It was 
an age since I had sung. 

An hour after the play, when she had arrived 
at home, our little band advanced to the Piazza 
Colonna. The musicians were stationed under 
the balcony, where we still saw light behind 
the long curtains. My whole soul was in agi- 
tation. I thought only on her. My song min- 
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gled itself fearlessly with the others; I sung 
also a solo-aria. I felt all that which I breathed 
forth. Every thing in the world passed away 
from me. My voice had a power, a softness 
which I had never imagined before. My com- 
_ panions coul@ not restrain a faint bravo, but 
yet sufficient to make me attentive to my own 
song. A wondrous joy stole into my.soul; I 
felt the gad which moved within me, and, 
when Annunciata showed herself upon the 
balcony, bowed deeply, and thanked us,—it 
seemed to me that it was alone with reference 
to me. I heard my voice distinctly above that 
of the others, and it seemed like the soul of 
athe great harmony. I returned home in a 
whirl of enthusiasm; my vain mind dreamed 
only of Annunciata’s delight in my singing. I 
had indeed astonished myself. 

The next day I paid her a visit, and-found 
Bernardo and several acquaintances with her. 
She was in raptures with the delicious tenor 
voice which she had heard in the serenade. I 
crimsoned deeply. One of the persons present 
suggested that I might be the singer ; on which 
she drew me to. the piano, and desired that I 
would sing a duet with her. I stood there like 
one about to be condemned, and assured them 
that it was impossible to me. They besought 
me, and Bernardo scolded because I thus de- 
prived them of the pleasure of hearing the 
signora. She took me by the hand, and I was 
a captive bird; it mattered but little that I 
fluttered my wings, I must sing. The duet 
was one with which I was acquainted. An- 
nunciata struck up and raised her voice. With 
a tremnulous tone I began my adagio. Her eye 
rested upon me as if she would say, ‘Courage! 
conrage ! follow me into my world of melody !” 
and I thought and dreamed only on this and 
Annunciata. My fear vanished, and I boldly 
ended the song. A storm of applause saluted 
us both, and even the old silent woman nodded 
to me kindly. 

‘‘ My good fellow,” whispered Bernardo to 
me, “you have amazed me!” and then he told 
them all that I possessed yet another gift equal- 
ly glorious—I was an Improvisatore also, and 
that I must delight them by giving them a proof 
of it. My whole soul wasin excitement. Flat- 
tered on account of my singing, and tolerably 
secure of my own power, there needed only 
that Annunciata should express the wish for 
me, for the first time, as a youth, to have bold- 
ness enough to improvise. 

I seized her guitar; she gave me the word 
“Immortality.” I rapidly thought over the 
rich subject, struck a few chords, and then be- 
gan my poem as it was born in my soul. My 
genius led me over the sulphur-blue Mediter- 
ranean to the wildly fertile valleys of Greece. 
Athens lay in ruins; the wild fig-tree grew 
above the broken capitals, and the spirit heav- 
ed a sigh; then onwards to the days of Peri- 
cles, when a rejoicing crowd was in motion 
under the prond arches. It was the festival 
of beauty ; women, enchanting as Lais, danced 
with garlands through the streets, and poets 
sang aloud.that beauty and joy should never 
pass away. But now every noble daughter of 
beauty is dust, mingled with dust, the forms 
forgotten which had enchanted a happy gen- 
eration: and whilst my genius wept over the 


ruins of Athens, there arose before me from 
the earth glorious images, created by the hand 
of the sculptor, mighty goddesses slumbering 
in marble raiment ; and my genius recognised 
the daughters of Athens, beautifully exalted to 
divinity, which the white marble preserves for 
future generations. “ Immortality,” sang my 
genius, “is beauty, but not earthly power and 
strength,” and wafting itself across the sea to 
Italy, to the city of the world, it gazed silently 
from the remains of the Capitol over ancient 
Rome. The Tiber whirled along ‘its yellow 
waters, and where Horatius Cocles once com- 
bated, boats now pass along, laden with wood: 
and oil, for Ostia. Where Curtius sprang from 
the forum into the flaming gulf, the cattle now 
lie down in the tall grass. Augustus and Ti- 
tus! proud names, which now the ruined tem- 
ple and arch alone commemorate! Rome’s 
eagle, the mighty bird of Jupiter, is dead in its 
nest. Rome, where isthy immortality? There 
flashed the eye of the eagle. Excommunica- 
tion goes forth over ascending Europe. The 
overturned throne of Rome was the chair of 
St. Peter; and kings came as barefoot pilgrims 
to the holy city—Rome, mistress of the world! 
But in the flight of centuries was heard the 
toll of death—death to all that the hand can. 
seize upon, that the human eye can discern! 
But can the sword of St. Peter really rust? 
The eagle flies forth from the east to the west. 
Can the power of the Church decline? Can 
the impossible happen? Rome still stands 
proudly in her ruins with the gods of antiquity 
and her holy pictures which rule the world by 
eternal art. To thy mount, O Rome! will the 
sons of Europe come as pilgrims for ever; 
from the east and from the west, from the cold 
north will they come hither, and in their hearts. 
ee Rome, thy power is immor- 
ta fe? 

The most vehement applause saluted me as 
I concluded this stanza. Annunciata alone- 
moved not a hand, but, silent and beautiful as 
an image of Venus, she looked into my eyes 
with a confiding glance, the silent language of - 
a full heart, and again words flowed from my 
lips in easy verses, the offspring of the mo- 
ment’s inspiration. : à 

From the great theatre of the world, I went 
to a more confined scene, and described the 
fair artiste, who, with her acting and her sing-. 
ing, attracted to her all hearts. Annunciata 
cast down her eyes—for it was she of whom I 
thought—she, who could not but be recognised. 
in the description which I gave. ‘ And,” con- 
tinued I, “when the last tone has died away, 
the curtain fallen, and even the roar of ap- 
plause is over, then also her beautiful labour is. 
dead, and, as a beautiful corpse, lies in the bo- 
som of the spectators. But’a poet’s heart is 
like the grave of the Madonna; all becomes 
flowers and odour, the dead ascend from it 
more beautiful, and his mighty song intones for: 
her—‘ Immortality !’ ” 

My eye rested on Annunciata; my thoughts 
had found words; I bowed low, and all sur- 
rounded me with thanks and flattering words. ` 

“You have given me the sincerest pleas- 
ure,” ‘said Annunciata, and looked confidingly 
into my eyes. I ventured to kiss her hand. 

My. poetic power had excited in her a higher 
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interest forme. She discovered already that 
which I myself perceived only afterwards, that 
my love for her had misled me in placing her 
art, and she who exercised it, within the range 
of immortality, which it could never reach. 
Dramatic art is like a rainbow, a heavenly 
splendour, a bridge between heaven and earth, 
it is admired, and then vanishes with all its 
colours. . 

I visited her daily. The few carnival-days 
were over, flown like a dream; but I enjoyed 
them thoroughly, for with Annunciata I drank 
in large draughts of life-enjoyment, such as I 
never had known before. 

« You are really beginning to be a man M” 
said Bernardo, “ a man like the rest of us, and 
yet you have only sipped of the cup. I dare 
swear now that you never gave a girl a kiss, 
never rested your head on her shoulder! Sup- 
pose now that Annunciata loved you?” 

«What are you thinking of?” I replied, half 
angry ; and the blood burned in my cheeks. 
‘‘ Annunciata, that glorious woman that stands 
so high above me !” 

“Yes, my friend; high or low, she is a 
woman, and you are a poet, of whose mutual 
relationship no one can form a judgment. If 
the poet have the first place in a heart, he is 
possessed also of the key which can lock the 
beloved in.” = l 

«Jt is admiration for her which fills my soul ; 
I worship her loveliness, her understanding, 
and the art of which she is a votary. Love 
her? the thought has never entered my mind.” 

« How grave and solemn !” interrupted Ber- 
nardo, laughing. “ You are not in love! no, 
that is true, indeed. You are one of those in- 
tellectual amphibious creatures that one can- 
not tell whether they rightly belong to the liv- 
ing or the dream-world ; you are not in love, 
not at least in the same way as I am, not in 
the same way as every body else; you say so 
yourself, and I will credit you; but still, you 
may be so in your own particular way. You 
should not let your blood mount to your cheeks 
when she speaks to you, should not cast those 
significant fiery glances at her. ‘I counsel you 
thus for her sake. What do you think others 
must think of it? But, in the meantime, she 
goes away the day after to-morrow, and who 
knows whether she may come back again after 
Easter, as she has promised.” 

For five long weeks Annunciata was about 
to leave us. She was engaged for the theatre 
at Florence, and the journey was fixed for the 
first day in Lent. 

“Then she will have a new troop of ado- 
rers !” said Bernardo. ‘The old ones will be 
soon forgotten ; yes, even your beautiful im- 
provisation, for the sake of which she casts 
such loving looks at you, that one is regu- 
larly shocked. But he is a fool who thinks 
only of one woman! They are all ours! the 
field is full of flowers; one can gather every 
where.” 

In the evening we were together at the the- 
atre ; it was the last time of Annunciata’s ap- 
pearance before her journey. We saw her 
again as Dido, and in acting and singing she 
stood as high as at the first time ; higher she 
could not be, it was the perfection of art. She 
was again to me the pure ideal which I had 
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that evening conceived. The gay humour, the- 
playful petulance, which she had shown in 
the farcical opera, and even in life, seemed to 
me a gaudy world-dress which she put on; it 
became her very well; but in Dido she exhib- 
ited her whole soul, her peculiar and spiritual 
identity. Rapture and applause saluted her; 
greater it could hardly have been when the 
ont Roman people greeted Cesar and 
itus. 

With the honest thanks of an agitated heart 
she spoke her farewell to us all, and promised 
soon to return. ‘“ Bravo!” resounded from 
the overflowing house. Again and again they 
demanded to see her; and, in triumph, as at 
the first time, they drew her carriage through. 
the streets ; I was among the first of them! 
Bernardo shouted as enthusiastically as I,. 
as we took hold on the carriage; in which 
Annunciata smiled, happy as a noble heart 
could be. ; 

The next day was the last of the carnival, 
and the last which Annunciata had now to- 
spend in Rome. I went to pay my farewell: 
visit. She was very much affected at the 
homage which had been paid to her talent,. 
and delighted herself in the thought of return- 
ing here after Easter, although Florence, with 
its beautiful country, and its glorious picture- 
gallery, was to her a beloved place of abode.. 
‘In a few words she gave me so vivid a picture 
of the -city and its neighbourhood, that I dis- 
tinctly saw the whole ; the wooded Apennines 
stattered over with villas ; the Piazza del gran 
Duca, and all the old magnificent palaces. 

“« I shall see again the glorious gallery,” said 


«she, “ where my love for sculpture was first 


excited, and where I perceived first the great- 
ness of the human soul, which was able, like- 
a Prometheus, to breathe life into the dead ! 
Would that I at this moment could lead you. 
into one of the rooms, the least of them all,- 
but to me the dearest, the very remembrance 
of which makes me happy. In that little octa- 
gon room hang only select masterpieces ; but 
all fade before one living marble figure, the 
Medicean Venus! Never did I see such a liv- 
ing expression in stone. ‘The marble eye, oth- 
erwise without the power of sight, lives here! 
The artist has so formed it that by the help of 
light it seems to see, to look into our very 
souls; it is the goddess herself, born of the 
ocean-foam, that stands before us. Upon the 
wall behind the statne hang two magnificent 
pictures of Venus, by Titian ; they are, in life- 
and colouring, the goddess of beauty, but only 
earthly beauty—rich, luxurious beauty; ‘the- 
marble goddess is heavenly !|—Raphael’s For- 
narina, and the superhuman Madonnas, excite- 
my mind and my heart ; but I alway» tuznu back 
again to the Venus ; it stands before me, not 
like an image, but full of light and life, looking. 
into my soul with her marble eyes! _I know 
no statue, no group, which speaks to me thiis ; 
no, not even the Laocoon, although the marble 
seems to sigh with pain. The Apollo of the 
Vatican, which you certainly know, alone seems. 
to me a worthy companion piece. The power 
and intellectual greatness which the sculptor 
has given to the poet-god is exhibited with more- 
feminine nobility in the goddess of beauty.” 

“I know the glorious statue in plaster of 
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Paris,” replied I; “I have seen good copies in 
paste.” 

“ But nothing can be more imperfect,” she 
said ; “the dead plaster gives a dead expres- 
sion. The marbie gives lifeand soul; 4n it the 
-stone becomes flesh ; it is as if the blood flowed 
beneath the fine skin. I would that you were 
going with me to Florence, that you might ad- 
mire and worship. I would be your guide there, 
as you shall be mine in Rome, if I come back 
again.” 

I bowed low, and felt happy and flattered by 
her wish. 

“ We shall sce you next after Easter 1” 

‘Yes, at the illumination of St. Peter’s and 
the girondola,” replied she. “Jn the mean 
‘time think kindly on me, as I, in the gallery at 
Florence, will often remember you, and wish 
that you were there, and looking at that treas- 
ure! That is always the way with me when- 
ever I see any thing beautiful—I long for my 
friends, and wish that they were with me to 
participate in my pleasure. That is my kind 
of home-sickness.”’ 

She extended to me her hand, which I kissed, 
and ventured to say, half in jest, “ Will you 
«orvey my kiss to the Medicean Venus ?” 

« Then it does not belong to me?” said An- 
nunciata. “ Well, I will honestly take care of 
it ;’’ and with this she nodded to me most 
kindly, and thanked me for the happy hours 
which I had caused her with my singing and 
my improvisations 

« We shall see one another again,” said shë ; 

and, like a-dreamcer, I left the room. 
_ Outside the door I met the old lady, who 
saluted me more kindly than common; and in 
my excited state of mind I kissed her hand. 
-She slapped me gently on the shoulder, and I 
‘heard her say, “ He is a good creature!” I 
was now in the street, happy in the friendship 
of Annunciata, and enraptured with her mind 
-and her beauty. 

I felt myself in the right humour to enjoy 
‘this last day of the carnival. I could not ima- 
.gine to myself that Annunciata was about to 
eave Rome, our leave-taking had seemed so 
easy ; I could not but think that our meeting 
:again must be onthe morrow. All unmasked as 
*I was, I took the liveliest part in the combat of 
~comfits. Every chair through the whole length 
-of the streets was occupied; every balcony 
-and window was full of people; carriages 
«drove up and down, and the gay throng of 
chuman beings, like a billowy stream, moved 
-among them. In order to breathe a little more 
Areely, I was obliged to spring boldly before 
“one of the carriages, the little room between 
«them being the only space in which one could 
an any measure freely move oneself. Music 
ssounded, merry masks were singing, and be- 
dind one of the carriages Il Capitano was 
“trumpeting forth his proud deeds on land and 
“water. Wanton boys, on wooden horses, 
“whose hands and hind parts were only properly 
‘visible, whilst the rest was covered with a 
-bright carpet, which concealed the two legs of 
the rider, which personated the four legs of the 
horse, thrust themselves into the narrow space 
between the carriages, and thus increased the 
confusion. I could neither get forward nor 
‘backward from the spot: the foam of the hor- 
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ses behind me flew about my ears. In this 
press I sprang up behind one of the carriages, 
in which sat two masks, who were, as it seein- 
ed, a fat old gentleman in dressing-gown and 
night-cap, and a pretty flower-girl. She had 
instantly seen that it was not out of lawless- 
ness, but rather from fear, and therefore she 
patted me with her hand, and offered me two 
comfits for refreshment. The old gentleman, 
on the contrary, threw a whole basketful into 
my face, and, as the space behind me was now 
somewhat more free, the flower-girl did the 
same; so that I, not having any weapons of 
the same kind, quite powdered over from top 
to toe, was compelled to make a hasty retreat. 
Two harlequins brushed me merrily with their. 
maces ; but when the carriage again in its 
turn passed me, the same tempest began anew. 
I therefore determined to defend myself, in re- 
turn, with comfits; but the cannon was fired, 
the carriages were forced into the narrow side- 
streets, to give place to the horse-racing, and 
my two masks disappeared from my sight. 

They seemed to know me. Who could they 
bet J had not seen Bernardo in the Corso 
through the whole day. A thought occurred 
that the old gentleman in the dressing-gown ~ 
and night-cap might be he, and the pretty 
shepherdess his so-called ‘tame bird.’”” Very 
gladly would I have seen her face. I had ta- 
ken my place on a chair elose to the corner, 
the cannon-shot was soon heard, and the hor- 
ses rushed through the Corso up towards the 
Venetian Square. The human mass imme- 
diately filled the street again behind them, and 
I was just abont to dismount, when a fearful 
cry resounded, ‘‘ Cavallo!” - 

One of the horses, the first which reached the 
goal, had not been seeured, and had now, in 
a moment, turned itself about, and was pur- 
suing its way back. When one thinks upon 
the thick crowd, and the security with which 
every one went forward after the race was at 
an end, one may easily imagine the misfortune 
that was likely to occur. The remembrance 
of my mother’s death passed through me like a 
flash of lightning ; it was as if I felt the fright- 
ful moment in which the wild: horses went over 
us.- My eyes stared immovably forward. The 
crowd fled to the sides as if by a magical stroke 
—it seemed as if they had shrunk into them- 
selves. J saw the horse snorting, and with 
bleeding sides and wildly-flying mane, pass by ; 
I saw the sparks which flew from his hoofs, 
and at once, as if struck with a shot, drop dead 
to the earth. Anxiously enquired every one 
from his neighbour whether some misfortune 
had not happened. But the Madonna had held 
a protecting hand over her people ; nobody was 
hurt, and the danger so happily passed made © 
the public mind still gayer, and much wilder 
than ever. 

A sign was made, which announced that all 
order in driving was now at an end, and the 
glorions moccolo, the splendid finale of the car- 
nival, had begun. The carriages now drove 
one amongst another; the confusion and tlie 
tumult became still greater; the darkness in- 
creased every minute, and every one lighted 
his little candle, some whole bundles of them. 
In every window lights were placed ; houses 
and carriages, in the quiet, glorious evening, 
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Jooked:as ‘if ‘scattered over with these glim- 
cmering'stars. Paper-lanterns, and pyramids of 
light, swung upon tall poles across the street. 
Every one was endeavouring to protect his 
own light, and to extinguish his neighbour’s ; 
_ whilst the cry, “ Sia ammazato chi non porta 
» motcolo !. sounded forth wr increasing wild- 
ness. 

> In vain I tried to defend mine; it was blown 
-out every moment. I threwit away, and com- 
pelled every body to do the same. The ladies 
by the sides of the houses stuck their light be- 
hind them through the cellar. windows, and 
cried out to me, laughing, “ Senza moccolo.”! 
They fancied their own lights safe, but the 
children from within climbed up to the win- 
dows, ‘and -blew them out. Little paper bal- 
‘loons and lighted ‘lamps came waving down 
from the upper windows, where people sat with 
“hundreds -of little burning lights, which they 
held on long canes over the street, ‘crying all 
‘the time, “ Let every one perish who does not 
carry a "taper !” whilst fresh figures, ‘in’ the 
‘meantiine, clambered up the spouts ‘with their 
‘pocket-handkerchiefs fastened on: long’ sticks, 
with which to put out every light, holding- up 
‘theirs aloft the while, ‘and exclaiming, “Senza 

moccolo ! 1 A‘stranger who has never’ seen it 
-càn form no idea of the deafening noise; ‘the 
‘tumult, and the throng. The dir‘is thick and 
warm with the mass of human Em and the 
burning lights. 

' Suddenly, when some of the’ carriages had 
drawn off into one of the dark-cross-streets, I 
saw cldse before me my two masks. The lights 
of the cavalier in the dressing-gown' were’ ex- 
tinguished, but’ the young ‘flower-girl held a 
bouquet of burning: tapers aloft on:a cane ‘four 
Or five’ ells long. ‘ She laughed: aloud for joy 
that nobody could reach: it with their handker- 
-chiéfs; and the man in’the ‘dressing-gown over- 
whelmed every body with comfits who ventured 
to approacli them. I would not‘allow myself 
to'be terrified ; in a'moment I had mounted on 
the*back of the carriage, and seized hold of the 
cane; although I hearda Þesecching “No,” and 
her agna assailed me with gypsum bul- 
— nd that not sparingly. I seized fast held 

ne Cane in order to extinguish the lights ; 
we canc ‘broke in my hand, and. the brilliant 
bouquet: fell to the earth amid: on shouting of 
the people. 
Tt 


* “Pie, Antonio! cried the: flower-girl 
» pierced me through bone and marrow ; for it 
was Annunciata’s voice. She threw’ all -her 
comifits' at my face, and the basket-into the bar- 
gain. * In my astonishment I- leaped down, and 
the ¢arriage rolicd on. I saw, however, a nose- 
gay of flowers thrown to me as a token of rec- 
onciliation. : I caught at it in the air, and would 
have: followed them, but: it was impossible to 
slip out ; for the carriages were all entanglcd, 
‘nd there was the utmost confusion, although 
some turned to one side and some to the other. 
At length I escaped ‘into a'side-street ;-'but 
When T was able ‘to. breathe more freely I per- 
‘ceived a’ heavy weight at my heart. Xe With 
“whom was' Annunciata driving 1” 4 

That she wished to enjoy this, the last day 
of the éarnival, seemed’to me very natural ; 
but the ‘gentleman in the dressing-gown? "Ah, 
yes, my _ conjecture was certainly correct : 
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it must be Bernardo! I determined to con- 
vince myself of it. I ran in haste through the 
cross-streets, and came'to.the Piazza Colenna, 
where Annunciata lived, and posted myself .by 
the door to await her arrival. . Before long the 
carriage drove up, and,as if I had been the'ser- 
‘An- 
nunciata skipped out without seeming to noticc 
me. Now came the gentleman in the dressing- 
gown ; he descended too slowly to be Bernar- 
do. “Thanks, my friend!” said “he ; and I 
heard that it was the old lady-friend, and saw, 
by her feet and her brown gown, which hung 
below the dressing-gown, as she stepped out, 
how much I had erred in my conjecture. 

“ Felissima. notte,'Signora !” cried I aloud in 
my joy. 

“Annunciata laughėd, ‘and said jestingly that 
I was a bad man, and that ‘she therefore would 
‘set Off'to Florefce ; but her hand pressed mine. 

-Happy, and with a light “heart, T-left’ her, 
and ‘shouted aloud the wild: ery, “ Perish every 
one who carries not a taper!”.aridall'the Awhitlo 
had not ore myself. I thought in the meantime 
only on‘her and the good’ old woman, wha liad 
donned the dressing-gown: and night-cap' in or- 
der to enjoy the carnival fun, for which she did 
not seem ‘created. “And how beautiful and nat- 
ural'it was of Annuntiata, that she’ had ‘not 
gone driving about with strangers, and’liad not 
given a seat in-her carriage ‘to Bernardo, ‘nor 
even to the chapel- master ! That: I, the mo- 
ment I recognised’ her, had ‘become: jealous of 
the ‘night-cap,' was a sométhing which [would 


‘not acknowledge. ' Happy and 1 merry as Twas, 


T-resolved to spend in pleasuré the ‘few: hours 
which ‘ yet remained- beforè/' the a had 
passet like -a dream. oe 

I went into the Festino.’ The whole theatro 
was decorated with garlands of lamps and lights 
-all ithe boxes were- filled with -masks, and 
strangers withoùt ‘masks."''From-the pit a high 
broad: step led to the stage, covering in the nar- 
row orchestra, añd was decorated with drapëry 
: Two orchestras 
played alternately. A crowd of: quagucri' ahd 
-petturini “masks ' danced ‘a’ merry ‘ring-dance 
They drew 
me into their circle‘; and, in’ the ‘pladness. of 
‘my: heart, I made my first daneing-essay, and 
-‘found‘it'so delightful that it did net remain the 
No! for as,-somewhat-late-at: night, I 
-hastened-home, I dancéd about yet once’ ‘moro 
‘with the’ merry: masks, and ‘cried with. thei, 
“The happiest ao after'the most beautiful 
earnival ! ue 

‘My sleep-was. only short, I thought’ in' the 
lovely morning-hour on Annuneiata, who nowy, 
perhaps, at ' this moment -left \Rome—thought 


‘upon ' the’ merry cartiival-days, which “seemed 


to have ‘created:a new life forme, and which 


now, with ‘all their exultation and. tamult, were 


vanished for ever. < I hddno rést—I must out 
-inté the'frée air. ‘Every! thing was all at once 
changed——all doors ‘and shéps were” closed— 
but few people were in the’stréets—arid in the 
Corso, where yesterday oné-could hardly movo 


‘for the ‘joyous: throng, there‘ were: now tobe 


seen ônly'a few'slaves:in their white dressés 
With the broad ‘blue stripes; who swept away 
the comfits, whith'lay npon the streets’ like 
hail, while a miserable horse with its hay bun- 
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dle, from which it kept eating, hanging by its 
side, drew along the little car into which the 
litter of the street was thrown. A vetturino 
drew up at a house, then fastened at the top of 
his coach trunks and bandboxes, drew a great 
mat over the whole, and then hooked the iron 
chain fast around the many boxes that were 
put behind. From one of the sidc-streets came 
another similarly laden coach. All went hence. 
They went to Naples or Florence. Rome would 
be as if dead for five Jong weeks, from Ash- 
Wednesday till Easter. 


ee 
CHAPTER XII. 


LENT—ALLEGRI’S.MISERERE IN THE SIXTINE CHAP- 
EL—VISIT TO BERNARDO=—-ANNUNCIATA, 


Smul and deathlike slid on the weary day. 
In thought I recalled and revived the spéctacle 
of the carnival, and the great adventure of my 
own life, in which Annunciata played the chief 
part. And day as it succeeded to day brought 
with it again this uniformity and this grave- 
like stillness. I was conscious of an emptiness 
which my books conld not fill. Bernardo had 
formerly been every thing to me; now it was 
. as if there lay a gulf between us. I felt myself 
constrained in his presence, and it became more 
and more clear to me that Annunciata alone 
occupied me. ° t 

For some moments I was happy in this con- 
sciousness ; but there came also days and nights 
in which I thought on Bernardo, who had loved 
her before I had done so. He, indeed, it was 
also who had introduced me to her, I had as- 
sured him that it was admiration, and ‘nothing 
more, which I felt for her—him, my only friend 
—him, whom I had so often assured of my 
heart’s fidelity towards him. I was false and 
unjust. There burned in my heart the fire of 
- remorse, but still. my thoughts could not tear 
themselves from Annunciata. Every recollec- 
: tion of her, of my most happy hours spent with 
her, sunk me into the deepest melancholy. 
Thus contemplate we the smiling image, beau- 
tiful as life, of the beloved dead; and the more 
lifelike, the more kindly it smiles, the stronger 
is the melancholy which seizes us. ‘The great 
struggle of life, of which I had so often been 
_told at school, and which I had fancied was 
nothing more than the difficulties of a task, or 
the ill-humour or unreasonableness of a teach- 
er, I now, for the first time, began to feel. If I 
were to overcome this passion which had awoke 
. within me, would not my former peace cer- 
tainly return? To what, also, could this love 
tend? Annunciata stood high in her art; yet 
the world would condemn me if I forsook my 
calling to follow ber. The Madonna, too, would 
be angry ; for I had been born and brought up 
as her servant. Bernardo would never forgive 
me; and J did not know, either, whether An- 
nunciata loved me. That was at the bottom 
the bitterest thought to me. In vain I cast 
myself, in the church, before the image of the 
Madonna ; in vain I besought her to strengthen 
my soul in my great struggle, for even here my 
sin was increased—the Madonna was to me 
like Annunciata. It seemed to me that the 
countenance of every beautiful woman wore 
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that intellectual expression. which existed in 
that of Annunciata. No; I will rend these 
feelings out of my soul! I will never again 
sce her ! 

I now fully comprebended what I never 
could understand before—why people felt im- 
pelled to torture the body, that by the pain of 
the flesh they might conquer in the spiritual 
combat. My burning lips kissed the cold mar- 
ble feet of the Madonna, and for the moment 
peace returned to my soul. J thought upon 
my childhood, when my dear mother yet lived; 
how happy I had been then, and what many 
delights even this dead time hefore Easter had 
brought me. 

And all, indeed, was just the same as then. 
In the corners and the squares stood, as then, 
the little- green huts of leaves, ornamented 
with gold and silver stars; and all round still 
hung the beautiful shields like signs, with their 
verses, which told that delicious dishes for 
Lent were here to be obtained. Every even- 
ing they lighted the gay-coloured paper-lamps 
under the green boughs. How had J, as a 
child, delighted myself with these things! how 
happy had I been in the splendid booth of the 
bacon-dealer, which in Lent glittered like a 
world of fancy! The pretty angels of butter 
danced in a temple, of which sausages, wreath- 
ed with silver, formed the pillars, and a Par- 
mesan cheese the cupola! My first poem, to be 
sure, had been about all this magnificence; and 
the .bacon-dealer’s lady had called it a Divina. 
Commedia di Dante! Then I had heard not. 
Annunciata, but neither did I know any singer. 
Would that I could forget Annunciata ! 

I went with the procession to the seven holy 
churches of Rome, mingled my song with those 
of the pilgrims, and my emotions were deep and 
sincere. But one day Bernardo whispered into. 
my ear, with demon-like mirth ; ‘‘The merry: 
lawyer on the Corso—the bold improvisatore,. 
with penitence in his eyes, and ashes on his 
cheeks! Ay, how well you can do it all! how 
‘you understand every part ! I cannot imitate you- 
here, Antonio!” There was a jeer, and yet, at. 
the same time, an apparent truth in his words,. 
which wounded me deeply. : 

The last week of Lent was come, and Stran- 
gers streamed back towards Rome. -Carriage 
after carriage rolled in through the Porta del 
Popolo and the Porta del Giovanni. On Wed- 
nesday afternoon beganthe Miserere inthe Six- 
tine chapel. My soul longed for music ; in the~ 
world of melody I could find sympathy and con- 
solation: The throng was great, even within 
the chapel—the foremost division was already 
filled with ladies. Magnificent boxes, hung with 
velvet and golden draperies, for royal, persona- 
ges and foreigners from various courts, were 
here erected so high, that they looked out be- 
yond the richly carved railing which separated 
the ladies from the interior of the chapel. The 
papal Swiss guards stood in their bright festa] 
array. The officers wore light armour, and 
in their helmets a waving plume: this was par- 
ticularly becoming to Bernardo, who was greet- 
ed by the handsome young ladies with whom he 
was acquainted. “a l 

I obtained a seat immediately within the bar- 
rier, not far from the place where the papal sing- 
ers were stationed. Several English people sat 
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"val, in their gaudy masquerade dresses: 


Q 


I had seen them during the earni-` 
here 


behind me. 


-they worethe same. They wished to pass them- 


selves off for officers, even boys of ten years old. 


“They all wore the. most expensive uniforms, of 


‘this was not anything new at the festivals in 


Rome, where a uniforin obtained for its wearer 


„scarlet vestments, knelt, with lighted torches in 


ours upon the ceiling and the walls. 
plated his mighty sibyls and wondrously glori- |: 


‘perhaps even the lyric of my thoughts, made me 


‘many a poet's heart has felt as mine did Li- 


“amazing, and earries one quite away ! 


form. Like Raphael, we stand in astonishment 


‘seize upon our eye and our dhongh ASM 


the most. showy and ill-matched colours. As 
for example, one wore alight blue coat, embroi- 
dered with silver, gold upon the slippers, and a 
sort of turban with feathers and pearls. But 


a better seat. The people who w ere near:smi- 
led at it, but it did not oceupy me long.,- 

The old cardinals entered in their magnificent 
violet- coloured velvet cloaks, with their white 
ermine capes; and seated themselves side by 
side, in a great half-circle, within the. barrier, 
whilst the priests who had carried their trains 
seated themselves at their feet. By the little 
side-door of the altar the holy father now enter- 
ed in his purple mantle and silyertiara, He as- 
cended his throne. Bishops swung the vessels 
of incense ‘around him, whilst young priests, in 


their hands, before him ‘and the high altar. 

The reading of the lessons began.*’ But. it 
was impossible to keep the eyes fixed on the 
lifeless letters of the Missal—they raised them- 
selves, with the thoughts, to the vast universe 
whicli Michael Angelo has breathed forth in col- 
I contem- 


ous prophets, every one of them a subject for a 
painting. My eyes drank in the magnificent pro- 
cessions, the beautiful groups of angels; they 
were not to me painted pictures, all stood ‘living 
before me, The-rich tree of knowledge, from 
which Eve gave the fruit to Adam; the Almigh- 


ty God, who floated over the w aters, not borne. 


up by angels, as the old masters had represent- 
ed him—no, the company of angels rested upon 
him and his fluttering garments. It is. true I 


had seen thése pictures before, but never as now. 


had they seized upon me, The crow¢ cople, 


wonderfully alive to poetical impressions ; ‘. and 


The bold foreshortenings, the determinate 
force with which every figure steps forward, is 
‘Itis a 
spiritual Sermon on the Mount in colour and 


before the power of Michael Angelo. . Every 
prophet is a Moses like that whieh he; formed i in 
marble. What giant forms are* those.. which 
en- 
ter! ` But, when intoxicated with this view, let 
us turn our eyes to the back-ground of the chap- 
el, whose whole wall is a high altar of art and 
thought. The great chaotie picture, from the 
floor to the roof, shews itself there like a jew- 
el, of which all the rest is only the setting. . We 
see there the Last JupGMENT. ` 

Christ stands in judgrnent upon the clouds, 
and the apostles and his mother stretch forth 
their hands heseechingly for the. poor human 
race. The dead raise the grave-stones under 
which they have Jain ; blessed spirits float up- 





* Before the commencement of the Miserere, fifteen long 
lessons are read ; and, at the close of each one, a light ia 
the grand candelabra is extinguished, there being a light for 
every lesson. Author’s Note. 


thy of the angels ; 


‘ment, burst. forth music and singing. 
which colour bad bodily revealed arose now in 


_meus,- quid feci tibi?” 
above the deep song, tones, which ascended not 
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‘wards, adoring to God, whilst the abyss seizés 


its victims. Here one of the ascending spirits 
seeks to save his condemned brother, whom the 
abyss already embraces in its snaky: folds. The 
children of despair strike their clenched fists 
upon their brows, and sink into the depths! Jn 
bold foreshortening, float and tumble whole le- 
gions between. heaven and earth. The sympa- 
the expression of lovers who 
meet ; the child that, at the sound of the trum- 
pet, clings to the mother’s breast, is so natural 
and beautiful, that one believes one’s self to be 
one among those who are waiting for judgment. 
Michael Angelo has expressed in’ colours what 


Dante saw and has a to the Leyes of 


the earth. 

The descending sun, at that midh, threw 
his last beams iff through the uppermost win- 
dow. Christ, and the blessed around him, were 
strongly lighted up; Whilst the lower part, where 
the dead arose, and the demons thrust their boat, 
laden With damned, from shore, were almost i in 
darkness. ' 

Just as the sun went down the last lesson was 


ended, and the laswlight which now remained 


was extinguished, and the whole picture-world 
vanished from before me ; but, in that same mo- 
That 


sound: the day of, Judgment, with its despair 

and its exultation, resounded above us. : 
The father of. the church, stripped of his pa- 

pal pomp, stood before the alter and prayed to 


the holy cross ; and upon the wings of the trum- 


pet , resounded. the trembling quire, “ Populue 
Soft angel tones rose 


froma human breast-:; it was not a man’s nor 2 
woman’s :.,it- belonged’ to the. world of spirits’: 
it was like. the we pies of angels dissolved in 


.melody. 


_jIn.this world of | harmony my soul imbibed 
strength and the fulness of:life. I felt myself 
joyful and strong; as I had not been for a long 
time., Annunciata, Bernardo, all mylove, pass- 
ed before my thought. I loved, in this moment, 
as blessed spirits may love. The peace which 
I had sought in prayer, but had not found, flov- 
ed now, with these tones, into my heart. : 4 

“When the Miserere was ended, and the peo- 


ple all had gone away, F was' sitting with Ber- 


nardo in his room. - I offered him my hand in 
sincerity, spoke all that my excited.sou! dicta- 
ted. My lips became eloquent. Allégri’s Mis- 


erere, our friendship, all the adventures of my 


singular life, furnished material,« I told him 
how morally strong the music had) made me, 
how heavy my heart had been, previously—my 
sufferings, anxiety, and melancholy, during the 
whole of Lent; yet, without confessing how 
great a share he and Annunciata had had in the 
whole : this was the only little fold of my heart 
which I did not unveil tohim. He laughed.at 


‘me, and said, that I was a poor sort of a man; 


that the shepherd-life, with Domenica and the 
Signora, all that woman's education, and, last 
of all, the Jesuit school, had quite been the ruin 
of me; that my hot Italian blood had been thin- 
ned with goat’s milk; that my Trappist-hermit 
life had made me sick ; that it was necessary for 
me to have a little tame bird, which would sing 
me out of my dream-world; that I ought to be 
*-- 
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a man, like other folks, and then I should find 
myself sound both body and soul. 

“We are very different, Bernardo,” said I; 
“and -yet my heart is wonderfully attached to 
you: at times I wish that we could be always 
, together.” 

“Then it would not go well with our friend- 
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This probably was the sting in our cotiversa- 
tion—the part which went to my heart, and, so 
‘to say, Went into the blood: ‘J’ felt myself 
‘wounded, and yet.in his hand-pressure, ‘at part- 
ing, there was a something cordial. 

The next day, which was Green-Thursday, 
called me to the church of St. Peter’s, into 


-Ship,” replied he; “no; then it would be all|‘whoso magnificent vestibule, the greatness of 


over with ‘it before we were aware! Friend- 
ship is like love, all the stronger for separation. 
I think sometimes how wearisome it must be in 
_reality to be married. | For ever and for ever to 
see one another, and that in the smallest things. 
Most married folks are disgusting to one-anoth- 
er; itis a sort of. propriety, a species of food- 
nature, which holds them together in the long 
‘run. I feel very'well, in myself, that if my 
heart glows ever so fiercely, and hers whom 1 
Jove hurns the same, yet would these flamés, if 
they met, be extinguished. : Love is désire, and 
desire dies when gratified.” ? 

‘But. if, now, your wife were beautiful and 
discreet as—” i > wae 

“As Annunciata,” said‘! he, sccifig that I hes- 
jtated for the name tvhith I’ wanted. -“ Yes, 
Antonio, I would Jook' at‘thé beautiful ‘rose: as 
long as*it were.'fresh;:and when the leaves 
withered and thé fragrance was lost; God knows 
what ‘I then should have a fancy for.» At this 
moment,’ however; I have. a véry curious one, 


and I have felt something like it before. “I have | 


a Wish ‘to ‘see ‘how red ‘your: blood is,;Antohio ! 
But lam a:reasonablé-man—you are-my friend, 
‘my honest friend ;‘ we will not fight; even if we 
‘eross' each other in the same love-adventure !” 
‘And with this he langhed loud, presséd mé' vio- 
Jently to: his breast,:and ‘said, half-jestingly, “+1 
‘will:make ovcr to-you'my-‘tame bird ;'it bévins 
to be ‘sensitive, and will certainly’ please “you ! 
Go with me this ‘evening; confidéntial friends 
need not hide any thing from one another ; we 
‘will have a merry evening! ‘Oh Sunday ‘the 
holy father will give us all: his blessing?" °°: ” 
“J shall not go‘with you; Ireplied.- .— 
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_ “You are’a coward, Antonio!" ‘said -he { do 


not let the: goat’s:milk entirely "siibject your 
blood! Your éye can’ bnrn like mine; it can 


truly burn} Ihave seen it !:'! Your ‘sufferings, 


your anxiety; your penitence in Lent ;’ yes, shall 
I openily'tell.youthe reason of them? ' I know 
it very well, Antonio ; you cannot hide it from 
me! . Now, then, clasp Beauty to your heart 


only you have not the courage—you area cow- 


ard, or" ' 


«Your conversation, Bernardo,” ‘repliéd I, | 
hl Tei j 


tc 


“ offends me |. 


« But you! must “éndure: it,’ though,” he ‘an-: 
sweréd.-At*thése words the blood’ ‘mounted , 
into my cheeks, Whilst my eyes filled with tears. | 

“Can you'thus'sport with my devotion for’ 


yout? I'éried. “Do “you ‘fancy’ that ‘Ihave 
come between you and ‘Anfunciata; fancy that 
she has regarded ‘wie’ with’ moré kindness than 
FORGE ee WG EET a, AA 

“Oh, no! "interrupted he, “you ‘know very 
well that I have not’ sich a’ vivid faney. “Bat 
do not let her come into our conversation. ‘ And 
with regard to your devotion to me, of which 
you are’ always talking, I do not understand it. 
‘We give one another the hand; we are friends, 
reasonable friends; but your notions are’ over- 
*trained—me you must take as Pam.”’ ” ’ 

~ 
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‘which‘has indeed led some strangers to imagine 
that it was the whole church, as great a throng 


‘Was found as was seen in the streets and across 


the bridge of St! Angelo. It was as if the whole 
of Rome flocked here to wonder, even’as much 
as Strangers did, at the greatness of the church, 
which s¢emed more and more to ‘extend ‘itself 
to the throng. . a ne 
‘Singing resounded above us; two great choirs, 
in different parts of the nave of the church, re- 
plied ‘to each other. ‘The throng crowded to 
Witness ‘the feet-washing, ‘which had’ ‘just be- 
gun.*' From thé barrier behind which thé stran- 
ger’ ladiés Were ‘seated, one of thém ‘nodded 
kindly to me. It was ‘Annunciatd. She‘ was 
come—was here in the church ; ‘my heart beat 
violently. I stood so ‘near to her that I ¢ould 
bidher welcome! = . sap 
“She had arrived the ‘day before, but stilf too 
Yate to hear “Allegri’s “Miserete; yet she had 
been present at the Ave: Maria in the church of 
St. Peter’s. a as 
‘6'Phé extraordinary gloom,” Said ‘she, “made 
all niore imposing than new by day-light! Not 
‘alight burned, excepting ihe lamps at St. Pe- 
ter’s tomb ; these formed a wreath of light, and 
Yet not strong enough to illumine the ‘nearest 
pillar. “All marched around in silence; I, too, 
‘sank down, feeling right vividly how very much 
can be- comprised in nothing: what force there 
lies in a rejigious silénce !”’ Shi 
- Her old friend, whoin T now first discovered, 
‘and who. wore a long Veil, nodded kindly. “The 
olémn ceremony was in the meantime conclu- 
‘ded, ‘and they looked in vain for their servant, 
should‘ have attended them to their car- 
Tidge. "A ‘crowd of young: meén had “become 
aware’ of Annunciata’s presence ; she seemed 
uneasy, and‘ wished to go; I ventured to en- 
treat that I ‘might'conduct them out of the 
Church to their carriage. ` The old lady immedi- 
ately 'took my arm ; but Anntneiata walked be- 
side of us; I had not courage to. offer her my 
arm; but when‘we neared the door, and were 
eartied along ‘with thé crowd, I felt her arm 
Within mine ; it went like fire through my blood. 
“^“T' found the carriage. When they were seat- 
ed, Annunċiata asked me to dine with them that 
day, ‘Only 16’ eat'a, meagre dinner,” said she, 
Sach as we may enjoy in Lent.” | à 
LAT Was happy! "The old lady, who did not 
hear well, understood, however, by the expres- 
sion- of Annunciala’s face, that it was an invi- 
tation; but imagined that it'was to take a seat 
with them in the carriage. She, therefore, in a 
moment’ put ‘asie ‘all the-shawls and cloaks 
which lay on the Séat opposite, and extended to 
me her tadd, saying, “Yes, be so good,’ Mr. 
Abbé! ‘there'is room enough!" 
~. That was'not Annunciata’s meaning: I saw 





* ‘On ‘Grebii-Thiireday the Pope washes the feet of thir- 
teen priests, old) and young; they kiss his hand, and he 
gives to them a bouquet of blue gillylowers.—Author's 

ote. 
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a.slight crimson pass over her cheek ; but. I sat 
directly opposite to her, and the carriage rolled 
away. 


A delicious little dinner awaited us., Annun- 


ciata spoke of her residence in Florence, and of 


the festival of to-day , inquired from me about 
Lent,in Rome, and how I had passed the time; 
a question, w hich I could not answer quite can- 
didl 

«You will certainly see the christening of 
the Jews on Easter-day ?’’ asked I, casting, at 
the.same time, a glance at the. old woman, 
whom I had quite forgotten. 

“She-did not hear it !? replied Annunciata, 
‘Cand, if she had, yon need not have minded. „I 
only.go to such places as she can accompany 
me to, and for her.it would not be becoming to 


be present at the festival in the baptismal chap-. 


elof Constantine, * Neither is it very interest- 
ing to me; for it so rarely. happens that it is 
from conviction. that either Jews or Turks re- 
ceive baptism. I remember, in my childhood, 
what.an unpleasant i impression this whole scene 
made.upon me. I saw a little Jew, boy, who 
seemed to be seven. years old; he caime forth 
with the dirtiest shoes and stockings, y with thin, 
uncombéd. hair; and, in the most _painful,con- 
trast with.this, in a ‘magnificent whit silk dress, 
which the church had given him. © The parents, 
filthy as the boy, followed him;, they had Sold 
his soul for a happiness which they did’ not 
know themselves !” 

“You saw that as a child here in Rome? y 
asked T. ‘ 

-* Yes !” returned she, ¢rimsoning ; i, ‘u but. Jet, 
for all that, I am not a Roman.” ' 
’ u The first. time-I saw you, and heard. you 
sing,” said I, “it seemed to me that I‘ had 
known you ‘before. Ido not even know but I 
fancy so still! If we believed in the transmigra- 
ticn of souls, I could fancy that we both, had 
been birds, had hopped upon the same twigs, 
aod had known one another fora very long | time. 
Is there any kind of recollection in your soul? 
nothing, which says to you that we bave Sn 
each other before 1? i 

‘Nothing at all!” replied Annunciata; and 
looked me steadfastly i in the face. 7 =, ~ 

“As you have just told me that yon were 
a child in Rome, and. consequently not, as I 
thought, had passed all your young ' years in 
Spain,.a remembrance awoke in my soul, the 
same which I felt the first time that, you stood 
before me as Dido. Have you never, asa child, 
at Christmas, made a speech before the little 
Jesus, in the church Ara Celi, like other chil- 
dren g 

“That I have !™ exclaimed she; “and yon, 
Antonio, were the little boy who drew all atten- 
tion "ari 

“But was supplanted by you!” returned T. 

“Tt was you, Antonio :” exclaimed she, aloud, 
seizing both my hands, and looking into my face 
with an indescribably gentle expression. The 
old lady drew her chair nearer to us, and looked 
gravely’at us. Annunciata then related the 
whole to her, and ske smiled at our recognition- 
scene. , 

“How my mother and every body talked 





* Annually, on Easter-day, some Jews or Turks are 
baptized. Inthe Dia 
3t fa tl batiesimo di Ebrei e Turchi. —Author’s Ni ote, 














upon your breast; 
captiyated me! 

you’; you are the same as then, only the features. 
more developed ; I should have’ known them, 


even under a greater change.. I said so imme- 
diately to Bernardo, but he gainsaid me, and- 


‘old lady. 


not pure and great like mine!” 


rio: Romano this day is thnsa marked ; | 
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about you,” said I; “of your delicate, almost 
spirit-like form, and your sweet voice! yes, I 
was jealous of you, my vanity could not endure 


to be’cast so wholly in the shade by any one. 


How strangely paths in life cross one another !”' 

“ [remember you very well !” said she; “ you 
had on a little short jacket, with a many white: 
buttons, and these at that time excited most my. 


interest for you !” 


“ Yoy,” replied I, “had a beautiful red scarf + 
but yet it was not that, but 
your eyes, your jet- -black hair which most of all, 
Yes, I coufd not but recognise. 


thought it must be quite another—” 
~ * Bernardo !’’ she exclaimed ; and it seemed 


to me that her voice trembled. 


“ Yes!” I replied, somewhat confused ; “ he. 


fancied also that he knew you, that he had seen. 
you, I should say ; seen you, and connected in 


such a way, as did not agree with my conjecture. 
Your dark hair, your glance—yes, you will not: 
be angry with me, he immediately changed his: 
opinian ; he fancied at the first moment that you. 
were—” ' I hesitated ; ‘that you were nat of‘ 
the Catholic church, and thus that I could not 


have heard you preach i in Ara Celi.” + 


‘‘ That I was, perhaps, of the same faith as my 
friend here?” said Annunciafa, indicating the 
I nodded involuntarily, but seized her 
hand at the same time, and aoe “ Are you 
angry withme?! 

“ Because your. friend. teok me for, a Jewish 
maiden?” asked she, smiling ;.," you are a 
strange creature ! ti 

I felt that our connexion in childhood ‘had 
made us more familiar ; every care was forgot- 
ten: by me, and. also every resolution’ never tō 
her never to love her. My soul, burned only for 

er 

: The galleries were closed’ e two days w: 
fore Easter; Annunciata said how charming it 
must be, if, atthis time, and quite at one’s ease; 
one could wander through them ; -but that was 
hardly possible. The wish from ‘her lips’ wasa 
command ; I knew the custodian and the door- 
keeper, all the dependants ‘who now were re- 
turned to the Palazzo Borghese, where was one 
of the most interesting collections in Rome, 
through which I, as a ‘child, had gone with 
Francesca, and made acquaintance with every 


little Love in Francesco Albani’s Four Seasons: 


I entreated that I might take her-and the old 
lady‘ there the following day; she consented, 
and I was infinitely happy. 

In my solitude at home I again thought. on ' 


_Bernardo! no, he loved her not, I consoled my- 


self with thinking ; ‘“ his*love is only sensual, 
Our last con- 
versation seemed to me still more bitter than it 
had done before ; I saw only his pride, felt my- 
self very much offended, and worked myself up 
into a greater passion than I had ever done be- 
fore. His pride had been wounded by Annun- 
Ciata’s apparently greater kindness towards me 
than him. Tobesure it was he who introduced. 
mé to her, but perliaps his intention only was to 


make fun of me, and thercfore he had expressed 


ee oa at va singing, and at amy improv- 


a 
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isation—he had never dreamed that _I could 
outshine his handsome person, his free and bold 
manner... Now, it had been_his intention to de- 
ter me from again visiting her. But a good 
angel had willed it otherwise! her gentleness, 
her eyes, all had told me that she loved me, that 
she had a kindness for me, nay, more than a 
kindness, for she must have felt that I Joved 
hon! — ; 

In my joy I pressed hot kisses upon my pil- 
Jow, but with this feeling of the happiness. of 
love a bitterness, arose in-my'heart towards 
Bernardo. I grew angry with myself for not 
having had more character, more warmth, more 
gall; now a hundred excellent answers oceur- 
red to me, which I might have given him when 
he treated me the last time like.a,boy ; every 
little affront which he had given now stood liv- 
ingly before me. For the first time I felt the 
hlood regularly boil in my veins ; hot anger and 
the purest and best emotions, mingled. with a 
hateful bitterness, deprived me of sleep. It was 
not until towards.morning that I slumbered a 
little, and then awoke stronger and lighter of 
heart. v i e e 

„I announced to the custodian that I was about 


to bring a foreign Jady.to see the gallery, and 


then went to Annunciata: We drove all three 
to the Palazzo Borghese. 


S . f è 
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THE PICTURE GALLERY—A MORE PRECISE EX- 


* PLANATION—EASTER—TNE TURNING, POINT OF 


beg 
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: Ir was to me quite a peculiar feeling to eon- 
duct Annunciata to where J had played as a boy 
—-Wliere the signora had shewn to me the pic- 
tures, and had amused herself with, my naïve 
inquiries and remarks. I knew every piece, but 
Annunciata knew them better. than 1 did; her 
observations were most apposite ; with an ac- 
customed eye, and natural taste, she detected 
every beauty. Westood before that celebrated 
piece of Gerardo del Notti, Lot and his Daugh- 
ters. I praised it for its great effect—Lot’s 
strong countenance, and the life-enjoying dangh- 
ter who offered him wine, and the red evening 
heaven which shone through the dark trees. 
« “Itis painted with soul and flame !” ex- 
claimed she. ‘I admire the pencil of this 
artist, as regards colouring and expression; 
but the subjects whieh he has chosen do not 
please me. I require, even in pietures, a, kind 
of fitness, a noble purity in the selection of the 
subject; therefore Correggio’s Danaé pleases 
me. less than it might do; beautiful is she, 
divine is the little angel with the bright wings, 
whieh sits upon the couch, and helps her to 
collect together the gold, but the subject is to 
me. ignoble, it wounds, so to say, my heart's 
feeling of heauty. For this reason, is Raphael 
so great in.my judgment ; in every thing that 
I have. seen of his, he is the apostle of inno- 
cence, and he, therefore, alone has becn able to 
give us the Madonna!” 
_ “ But beauty, as a work of art,” interrupted 
I, “ean, however, make us overlook the want 
of nobility in subject.” 

“Never !” replied Annunciata ; “art in every 
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one of its branehes is high and holy ; and purity 


in spirit is more attractive than purity of form; 


and therefore the naive representations of the 
Madonna. by the olden masters excite us so 
deeply, although, with their rough, forms they 
often seem more like. Chinese pictures, where 
all is so stiff and hard. The spirit must be 
pure in the pietures of the painter, as well as in 
the song of the poet; some extravagances J 
can forgive, call them something startling, and 
lament that the painter has fallen into such, but 
T ean, nevertheless, please myself with the 
whole.” . 

“ But,” I exclaimed, “variety in subject is 
interesting ; to seé always—”’ pa 
<“ You mistake me!” she returned.” “I do 
not desire that people should always paint 
Madonnas! no; I am delighted with a glorious 
landscape, a living seene out of the life of the 
people, a ship in a storm, and the robber-seenes, 
of Salvator Rosa! But I. will not have any 
thing revolting in the region of art, and so I 
eall even Scidoni’s well-painted sketch iin the 
Sciara Palazzo. ` You have not forgotten it? 
Two, peasants upon asses ride’ past a stone 
wall, upon which lies a death's head, within 
which sit a mouse, a gadfly, and a worm, and 
on the wall these words are to be read, ‘ Et ego 
in Arcadia? Y, | E 

“I. know it,» replied I; “it hangs by the 
side of Raphael's charming violin-player.” 

o “ Yes;” returned Annunciata; ‘would that 
the inscription was placed under this, and not 
upon.the, other hateful picture!” 

We’ now stood. before Franceseo Albani’s 
Four. Seasons., I told her what añ impression 
the little Loaves had made upon me as a ehild, 
wben JI had lived and played. about ‘in this 
gallery.,.......-. deh i 

‘You enjoyed happy life-points in your child- 
hood!’ said she, repressing a sigh, which per- 


° 


haps had reference:to her own. `, i 

- You, doubtless, no Jess, so,” replied 1; 
“ you stood, the first time I saw you, like a 
happy, admired child, and,..when, we met the 
second time, you captivated the whole of Rome, 
and—seemed happy. Were you so really at 
heaul ee -idi i ani 

J had bowed myself half down to her. She 
looked directly into my face with an expression 
of singular, melancholy, and said, ‘The admi- 
red, happy child was fatherless and motherless 
—a homeless bird, upon the leafless twig; it 
might have. perished of hunger, but the despised 
Jew gave it shelter and food till it could flutter 
forth over the wild, restless sea !” 

She: ceased, and then, shaking her head, add- 
ed, “But these are not:adventùres which could 
interest a stranger; and I cannot tell how I 
have been induced to gossip about it.” 

She would have moved on, bùt I seized her 
hand, whilst.I inquired, “Am I, then, such a 
stranger to you ?’’” hea! 

She gazed for a moment before her in silence, 
and said, with a pensive smile, “Yes, I, too, 
have also had beautiful moments in life. And,” 
added she, with her accustomed gaiety, “I 
will, only think on these! Qur meeting as 
ehildren—your strange dreaming about that 
whieh is past, infeeted me also, and made the 
heart turn to its own pietures, instead of the 
works of art which surround us here !” 
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“When we left the gallery and had returned 
to her hotel, we found that Bernardo had been 
there to pay his respects to her.’ They told 
‘him that she and the old lady had driven out, 
and that I had: accompanied them. His dis- 
pleasure at the knowledge of this I had fore- 
seen already; but instead of grieving over this, 
as I should have done formerly, my love for 
Annunciata had awoke defiance and bitterness 
towards him. He had so often wished that I 
was possessed of character and determination, 
even if it made me unjust to him; now he 
would see that I had both. 

“For ever rung in my ear Annunciata’s words 
ahout the despised Jew who took the homeless 
bird under his wings; she must then-be the 
same whom Bernardo had seen at the old Ha- 
noch’s. This interested me infinitely ;‘ but I 
could not again induce her to renew the subject. 

When I made my appearance the next day, I 
found her in her chamber, studying a new piece. 
I entertained myself for a long time with the 
old lady, who was more deaf than I had im- 
agined, “and who seemed right thamkful that I 
would talk with her. It had occurred to me 
that she had seemed kindly disposed to me 
since my first improvisation ; and from that I 
had imagined that she had heard it. 

“And so I have done,’’ she assured me; 
“‘from the expression of your countenance, and 
from some few words which reached me I un- 
derstood the whole. And it was beautiful! It 
is in this way that I understand all Annuncia- 
ta’s recitative, and that alone by the expression ; 
my eye has become acuter as my ear has be- 
come duller.” l 
, She quéstioned me about Bernardo, who had 
called yesterday when we were out, arid lament- 
ed that he was not with us. She expressed an 
extraordinary good-will towards him, and great: 
interest. ‘ Yes,” said she, as I assented to it, 
‘he has a noble character! I know one trait 
of him. May the God of the Jew ‘and the 
‘Christian defend him for it !” 

‘By degrees she became more eloquent. Her 
-affection for ‘Annunciata was touching and 
strong. Thus much became clear to me out of 
the many broken and half-darkly expressed 
communications which she made. Annunciata 
‘was born in Spain, of Spanish parents. In her 
early childhood she came to Rome; and when 
she became there suddenly fatherless and moth- 
erless, the old Hanoch, who, in his youth, 
had been in her native land, and had known her 
parents, was the only one who befriended her. 
Afterwards, whilst yet a child, she was sent 
back to her native country, to a lady who culti- 
vated her voice and her dramatic talent. A 
man of great influence had fallen in love with 
the beautiful girl; but her coldness towards him 
had awoke in him bitterness, and a desire to ob- 
‘tain her by craft. The old woman seemed un- 
willing to lift the mysterious veil which cover- 
ed this terrible time. Annunciata’s life was in 
danger; she secretly fled to Italy, where it 
would be difficult to discover her, with her old 
foster-father, in the Jews’ quarter in Rome. It 
‘was only a year and a half since this happened; 
and during this time it was that Bernardo had 
seen her, and when she had presented him with 
‘the wine of which he had spoken so much. 
How indiscreet it seemed to me to shew her- 
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self thus to a stranger, when she might have 
expected an’ assassin in every one of them. 
Yes, she knew indeed that Bernardo was not 
such a one; she had heard nothing, indeed, but 
the praises of his boldness and of his noble con- 
duct. Shortly after this they heard that her ‘ 
persecutor wasdead. She flew forth, therefore, 
inspired by her sacred art, and enraptured the 
people by it and her beauty. The old lady ac- 
companied her to Naples, saw her gather her 
first laurels, and had not yet left her. 

“ Yes,” continued the eloquent old lady, “she < 
is also an angel of God! Pious is she in her 
faith, as a Woman ought to be; and understand- 
ing has she as much as one could wish for the 
best heart.” ' 

I left the house just as the jopie com- 
menced. In all the streets, in the squares, from 
balconies and windows, people stood with small 
cannons and pistols, which was a sign that Lent © 
was now-at anend. The dark curtains with 
which, for five long weeks, the pictures in 
churches and chapels had been covered, fell off 
at the same moment. All was Easter gladness. 
The time of sorrow was over; to-morrow was 
Easter, the day of joy, and of twofold joy for 
me ; for I was invited to accompany Annunciata 
to the church festival and the illumination of 
the dome. 

‘The bells of Fastet rang—the cardinals rolled 
abroad in their gay carriages, loaded with ser- 
vants behind—the equipages of rich foreigners 
—the crowd of foot-passengers, filled the whole 
narrow streets. From the Castle of St. Angelo 
waved the great flag on which were the papal 
arms and-the Madonna’s holy’image.' In the ° 
square of St. Peter’s there was music, and round | 
about garlands of roses, and woodcuts, repre- 
senting the Pope distributing his blessing, were 
to be purchased. The fountains threw up their 
gigantic columns of water, and all around by 
the colonnades were loges and’ benches, which 
already, like 4g oe itself, were almost 
filled. 

Anon, and almost as great a throng proceeded 
from the church, where processions and sing- 
ing, exhibitions of holy relics, fragments of food, 
nails, &c., had refreshed many a pious mind. 
The immense square seemed a sea of human 
beings ; head moved itself to head ; the line of 
carriages drew itself closer together : peasants 
and boys climbed up the pedestals of the saints. 


‘It seemed as if all Rome at this moment lived 


and breathed only here. 

The Pope was borne in procession ont of 
church. He sat aloft on the shoulders of six 
priests apparelled in lilac-coloured robes, upon a 
magnificent throne-chair; two younger priests 
waved before him colossa] peacocks’ tails on 
long staves ; priests preceded him swinging the 
vessels of incense, and cardinals followed after, 
singing. hymns. 

. As soon as the procession had issued from 
the portal, all the choirs of music received him 
With triumph. They bore him up the lofty steps 
to the gallery, upon whose balcony he soon 
shewed himself, surrounded by cardinals. Every 
one dropped on their knees—long lines of sol- 
diers—the aged person like the child—the Prot- 
estant stranger alone stood erect, and would not 
bow himself for the blessing of an old man. 
Annunciata half oo in the carriage, and 
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looked up to the holy father with soul-full eyes. 
A deep silence reigned around, and the blessing, 
like invisible tongues of fire, was wafted over 
the heads of us all. 

Next fluttered dewn from the Papal balcony 
two different papers ; the one containing a for- 
giveness of all sins, the other a curse against 
all the enemies of.the church. And the people 
struck about them to. obtain even the smallest 
scrap of them. i i 

Again rang the hells of all the churches ; mu- 
sic mingled itself in the jubilant sound. _1.was 
as happy as Annunciata. At the moment when 
our carriage was: set in mation, Bernardo rode 
close up to us. He saluted both the ladies, but 
appeared not to see me. 

«How pale he was !” said Annunciata ; “ is 
he ill?” i 

“I fancy not,” I repled; butI knew very 
well what had chased the blood from his cheeks. 

This matured my determination. I felt how 
deeply I loved Annunciata ; that I could give up 
every thing for her. if.she yielded me her love. 
I resolved to follow her. 
dramatic talent; and; my singing-—I knew the 
effect which my singing had produced. I should 
certainly make: my début with honour when I 
had once ventured on this'step. If she. loved 
me, what pretension had Bernardo? He might 
woo her if his love.were as strong. as mine; 
and, if she loved’ him—yes, then] would in- 
stantly withdraw my, elaim. Se j 

l wrote all this to him in a letter that, same. 
day, and I will venture to believe: that there 
breathed in it a warm and true heart, for. many 
tears fell upon the paper:as I spoke of:our early 
acquaintance, and how. wonderfully my .heart 
had: always clung to him. The letter was de- 
spatched, and J felt myself calmer, although the 
thought of losing Annunciata, like the vulture 
of; Prometheus, rent my heart with‘ its sharp 
beak.; yet, nevertheless, I dreamed of accom- 
panying her for ever, and of winning at her side 
honour and joy. As singer, as improvisatore, 
I should now begin the drama of my life. 

After the Ave Maria I went, with Annunciata 
and the old lady in their carriage to see the illu- 
mination of the dome.- The whole of the church 
of St. Peter’s, with its lofty cupola, the two less- 
erones by its side, and the whole fagade,. were 
adorned with transparencies and paper lanterns; 
these were so placed in the architecture that 
the whole immense building, stood with a fiery 
outline amid the blue air. The throng. in the 
neighbourhood of the church seemed greater 
than in the forenoon ; wecould scarcely mave at 
a foot’s pace. We first saw from the bridge of 
St. ‘Angelo the whole illuminated giant structure, 
which was reflected in the yellow Tiber, where 
boat-loads of rejoicing people were charmed with 
the whale picture. 

When we reached the square of St. Peter’s, 
where all was music, the ringing of bells and 
rejoicing, the signal was just given for the chan- 
ging of the illumination. Many hundreds of 
men were dispersed over the reof and dome of 
the church where, at one and the same moment, 
they shoved forwards great iron pans with burn- 
ing piteh-garlands; it was as if every lantern 
burst forth into flame; the whole structure be- 
came a blazing temple of God, which shone over 
Rome, like the star over the cradle in Bethle- 


I doubted not of my- 


show from a more distant: point. 
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hem.* The triumph of the people increased 
every Moment, and Annunciata was overcoine > 
by the view of the whole. a 

‘ Yet it is horrible !”’ she exclaimed. “Only 
think of the unhappy man who must fasten on - 
and kindle the topmost light on the cross upor 
the great cupela. The very thought makes me 
dizzy.” 

“It is as lofty as the pyramids of. Egypt,” 
said I; “it requires boldness in the man to- 
swing himsclf up there, and to fasten the string.. 
The holy father gives him the sacrament, there- 


‘fore, before he ascends.” 


‘Thus must the life of a human being be risk- 
ed,’’ sighed she ; ‘‘and that merely for the pomp 
and gladness of a moment.” 

‘But it is done for the glorifying of God,” E 
replied; ‘and how often do we not risk it for 
much less 1’’ 

The carriages rushed past us; most:of them 
drove to Monte Pincio, in order, to see from 
that distance the illuminated church, and the 
whole city which swam in its glory. _ 

“ Yet it igy” said I, “a beautiful idea, that all. 
the light ovér the city beams from the chureh. 
Perhaps Correggio drew from this the idea fur~ 
his immortal.night.”’ , 

«Pardon me,” she said; “do you not re- 
member that the picture was completed before 
the church? Certainly he derived the idea 
from his own heart; and it seems to me also: 
far more beautiful. But we must see the whole 
Shall we 
drive up to Monte Maria, where the throng is 
net so great, or to Monte Pincio? We are 
elose by the gate.”’ 

We rolled along behind the colonnade, and 
were soon in the open country. The carriage 
drew up at the little inn on the hill. The cu- 
pola looked glorious from this point ; it seemed 
as if built of burning suns. The facade, it is - 
true, was not to be seen, but this only added ta. 
the effect ; the splendour which diffused itself 
through the illumined air caused it fo appear as- 
if the cupola, burning with stars, swam in a sea 
of light. The music and the ringing of bells 
reached us, but all around us reigned a twofold: 
night, and the stars stood only like white points. 
high in the blue air, as if they had dimned their. 
shine above the splendid Easter fire of Rome. ~ 

I dismounted from the carriage, and went. 
into the little inn to fetch them some refresh- 
ment. As I was returning through the narrow, 
passage where the lamp burned before the im- 
age of the Virgin, Bernardo stood before me, 
pale as when, in the Jesuit school, he received 
the garland.. His eyes glowed as if with the 
delirium of fever, and he seized my band with. 
the force and wildness of a madman. 

«I am not an assassin, Antonio,” said he, 
with a strangely suppressed voice, “ or I would 
drive my sabre into your false heart ; but fight 
with me you- shall! whether your cowardice 
will or will not. Come, came with me !” 

“ Bernardo, are you mad?” inquired I, and’ 
wildly tore myself from him. 

“ Only ery aloud,” returned he, with the same- 
LS 
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* The church is entirely built of stone ; so are the sur- 
rounding edifices ; thus there is no danger from leaving the 
pitch-garlards and 'jron-pans to burn out of themselves. AM 
is therefore in ‘flame through the whole night.—Author’s” 
Note. f , 
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suppressed voice, ‘‘so that the crowd may come 
and help you, for you dare not stand single 
handed against me! 
hands you will be a dead man!” 

He offered: me a pistol. ‘ Come, fight with 
me, or I shall become your murderer !’’ and, so 
saying, he drew me furth with him. 
pistol which he. had offered to defend myself 
from him. 

“She loves you,” whispered he; “and, in 
your, vanity, you will parade it before all the 
Roman people, before me, whom you have.de- 
ceived with false, hypocritical speeches, al- 
though I never gave you cause to do so.” 

«You are ill, Bernardo,” I exclaimed; “you 
are mad; do not come too near me.” ' 

He threw himself upon me. I thrust him 
back. At that moment I heard a report; my 
hand trembled; all was in smoke around me, 
-but a strangely deep sigh, a shriek it could not 
be called, reached my ear, my heart! My pis- 
tol had gone off; Bernardo lay before me in his 
blood. > ‘ 

I stood there like a sleep-walker, and held the 
pistol grasped in my hand. It was not till I 


perceived the voices of the people of the house: 


around me; and heard: Annunciata exclaim, 


‘“‘ Jesus Maria!” and saw her and the old lady |’ 


before me, that I was conscious of the whole 
misfortune. 

‘‘ Bernardo!” I cried in despair, and would 
have flung myself on his body ; but Annunciata 
lay on her knees beside him, endeavouring to 
stanch the blood. 

I can see even now her pale countenance and 
-the steadfast look which she riveted upon me. 
I was as if rooted to the spot where I stood. 

“ Save yourself! save yourself!’ cried the 
old lady, taking hold of me by the arm. 

‘‘T am innocent!” I exclaimed, overcome by 
anguish, “Jesus Maria! I am innocent! He 
would have killed me; he gave me the pistol, 
which went off by accident !” and. that which I 
perhaps otherwise should not have dared. to:say 
alond I revealed in my despair. “ Yes, Annun- 
ciata, we loved thee. 
die, like him! Which of us two was the dear- 
er to thee? 
thou lovest me, and then will I escape.” ° 

“Away!” stammered she, making a: sign 
with her hand, whilst she was busied about the 
dead, 

“Fly!” cried the old lady. - 

“ Annunciata,” besought I, overcome with 
misery, “ which of us twọo'was the'dearer to 
thee ?”” E 

She bowed her head down to the dead; I 
heard her weeping, and saw her-press her lips 
to Bernardo’s brow. 

“ The gens d'armes !” cried some one just by 
me. ‘Fly, fly!’ and, as if by invisible hands, 
I was torn out of the house. 


ge 
CHAPTER XIV. 


THE PEASANTS OF ROCCA DEL PAPA—THE ROB- 
BERS’ CAVE—TNE PARC OF MY LIFE. 


“Sue loves Bernardo!” rung in my heart: 
it was the arrow of death which poisoned my 
whole blood, which drove me onward, and 
silenced even tlre voice which cried within me, 


H 


Before they bind my 


I took the’ 


‘templated the whole group, before 
Self. discovered. They snatched up their weap- 


For thy sake would I} 


Tell me, in my despair, whether, 
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er! 

I instinctively rushed through bushes and 
underwood, climbing over the stone walls. 
which fenced in the vineyards on the hill-side.: 
The cupola of St. Peter’s lit up the atmosphere 
to a great distance : thus shone forth the altar 
of Cain and Abel, when the murderer fled. 

For. many hours, I wandered uninterruptedly 
forwards ; nor did I pause, until I reached the 
yellow: Tiber, which cut off my farther prog- 
ress. From Rome onwards, down to the Med- 
iterranean, no bridge was to be met with, nor 
even a boat, which could have conveyed me 
over.. This unexpected impediment. was as- 
the stab of a knife, which, for a moment, cut 
in sunder the worm that gnawed at my hearts 
but it speedily grew together again, and I felt 
that my whole misfortune was twofold. 

Not many paces from me I perceived the’. 
ruins of ‘a tomb, larger in circumference, but. 
more desolate, than that in which I had lived 
as a child with the old Domenica. Three- 
horses were tied to one of the overturned 
blocks of stone, and were feeding from the 
bundles of hay which were fastened to their 
necks. : 

A wide opening led, by a few deep steps, into: . 
the vault of.the tomb,: within which a fire was.: 
burning. Two strong-built peasants, wrapped 
in their sheep-skin cloaks, with,the wool out- 
wards, and in large boots and pointed hats, in: 


-Which. was fastened a picture of the Virgin, 
-stretched themselves before the fire, and smo- 
/ked with their short pipes. 


A shorter figure, 
Wrapped in.a large grey cloak, and with a 
broad, slouching hat, leaned against the wall, 


‘while he drank from a flask.of. wine to a fare- 


well and a happy meeting. Scarcely had I con- 
{ was my-. 


ons which lay beside. them, as if .they appre- 


hended a surprise, and stepped: hastily towards. 


me. | ; i 
a What do you seek for here?” they asked. 

‘‘A boat to take me across the Tiber,” I re- 
plied. 

“You may look for thata long time,” they 
returned. ‘Here is neither bridge: nor boat, 
unless folks bring them with them.” ` 

“But,” began one of them, while he.survey- 
ed me from top to toe, ‘you are come a long 
way out of the highroad, signore, and it is not 
safe.out 0’ nights. Czsar’s band may still have 
long roots, although the holy father has been. 
using the spade, till he has perhaps worked his 


‘own hand off.” 


_“ You should, at least,” remarked another, 
“have taken some arms with you. See what 
we have done—a threefold chargo in the gun, 
and a pistol in the belt, lest the piece should 
miss fire.” ‘ 

“Yes, and I have also taken a good little 
caseknife with me,” said the first speaker, and. 
drew out of his belt a sharp and bright knife, 
with which he played in his hand. . 

“Stick it again in its sheath, Emidio,” said. 
the second ; “ the strange gentleman gets quite 
pale: lie is a young man who cannot bear such. 
sharp. weapons. ‘The first, best villain will get 
from him his few scudi—us he would not so. 
easily manage. Do you see?” said the fellow , 
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to me; “give us your money to keep, and so 
it will be quite safe.” 

“All that I have you can take,” replied I, 
weary of life, and obtuse from suffering ; * but 
no great sum will you get.” 

It was evident to me in what company I now 
found myself. I quickly felt in my pocket, in 
which I knew there to be two sendi; but, to 
my astonishment, fonnd there a purse. I drew 
it forth: it was of woman's work; I had seen 
it before, in the hands of the old lady at An- 
nunciata’s: she must have thrust it into my 
pocket, at the last moment, that I might have 
spare money for my unhappy flight. They 
snatched all three at the full purse; and I 
shook out its contents upon the flat stone be- 
fore the fire. ; } nas : 

“‘Gold and silver!” cried they, as they saw 
the white louis-d’or shining among the pias- 
tres. ‘It would have been a sin if the beauti- 
ful souls had fallen into robbers’ hands.”’. ‘ Daylight began to dawn on the horizon when 

‘ Kill me now,” said I, ‘“‘if such be your in-| we reached the mountains. > 
tention ; so there may be an end of my suffer-|> ‘It begins to get light,’ said the other rider, . 
ings.” m ' . “and the signore’s eyes may suffer: I will 

*¢ Madonna mia!” exclaimed the first, ‘‘ what | give him a parasol ;”’ and with that he threw a 
do you take us for? We are honest peasants} cloth over my head, which he bound so fast, 
from Rocca del Papa. We kill no Christian] that I had not the slightest glimmering of sight. ° 
brother. Drink a glass of wine with us, and| My hands were bound: I was thus entirely ° 
tell us what compels yon to this journey.” their captive, and, in my distress of mind, sub- ‘ 

“That remains my secret,” said I, and ea- j| mitted to everything. 
gerly took the wine which they offered tome;} I observed that we were ascending for some 
for my lips burned for a refreshing draught.’ | time: then we rapidly descended again; twigs 

‘They whispered to each other; and then the | and bushes struck me in the face; we were 
man in the broad hat rose up, nodded familiarly | upon an altogether unused path. At length I 
to the others, looked jestingly into my face, and | was made to dismount: they conducted me 
said, “ You'll pass a cold night after the warm, | forwards, but not a word was said: at length 
merry evening!” He went out, and we soon | we descended one step through a narrow open- 
heard him galloping. ' ; “į ing. My soul had been too much occupied with 

«t You wish to go over the Tiber ?” said one: | itself for me to remark in what direction we 
‘if you will not go with us, you will have to| had entered the mountains; yet we could not 
wait a long time. Seat yourself behind me on} have gone very dcep into them. It was not till > 
my horse, for to swim after its tail would not | many years afterwards that the place became 
be much to your liking.” known to me: many strangers have visited it, ’ 

Secure I was not in this place: I feltymy| and many a painter has represented on can- 7 
home was With the outlawed. The fellow as- | vass its character and colouring. We'were at 
sisted me upon a strong fiery horse, and then| the old Tusculum. Behind Frascati, where ^ 
placed himself before me. x | the sides of the hills are covered with chestnut . 

“ Let me fasten this cord around you,” said| woods and lofty laurel hedges, lie these ruins 
the fellow, ‘‘or else you may slip off, and not | of antiquity.- Tall white thorns and wild roses : 
find the ground.” He then threw a cord fast} shoot up from the steps of the amphitheatre. 

In: many places of the mountains are deep 


round my back and:arms, flinging it round him- 
caves, brick-work vaults, almost concealed by 


self at the same time, so that we sat back to A 

back: it was not possible for me to move my | a luxuriant growth of grass and underwood. 
hands. The horse advanced slowly into the| Across the valley may be seen the lofty hills of 
water, trying every step before he took it.| Abruzzi, which bound the Marshes, and which 
Presently the water reached the saddle-bow ;}give to the whole landscape a character of - 
great wildness, that here, amid the ruins of a 


but, labouring powerfully, he gained at length t 
city of antiquity, is donbly impressive. They 


the opposite shore. As soon as we had reach- 

ed this, the fellow loosened the cord which| conducted me through one of these openings 

bound me to him, yet only to secure my hands] in the mountain, half concealed with depending 
evergreen and twining plants. At length we 


still more firmly to the girths. 
‘You might fall off and break your neck,” | came to a stand. I heard a low whistle; and, 
immediately afterwards, the sonnd of a trap- 


said he. “Hold only fast, for'now we cut , 
door, or door which opened. We again de- 


across the Campagna.” 

‘He struek his heels into the sides of the | scended some steps deeper, and I now heard 
“horse; the other did the same ; and away they | several voices. ‘The cloth was removed from 
my eyes, and I found myself in a Spacious 


sped, like well-acctistomed horsemen, over the f 
great desolate plain. I held myself fast, both | vault. Large-limbed men, in sheepskin cloaks, 
like my conductors, sat and played at cards 


with hands and feet. The wind caught up the 
around a long table, upon which burned two 


fellow’s long, black hair, which flapped upon i : 
my cheeks. We sped on past the fallen grave-| brass lamps, with many wicks, which strongly 


stones: I saw the ruined aqueduct, and the | lighted up their dark expressive countenances. 


moon which, red as blood, rose upon the hori- 
zon, Whilst light, white mists flew past us. 
That I had killed Bernardo—was separated 
‘from Annunciata and my home, and now, in 
wild flight, bound upon the horse of a robber, 
was specding across the Campagna—seemed 
all to -me a dream, a horrible dream! Would 
that I might speedily awake, and see these im- 
ages of terror dissipate themselves! J closed 
my eyes firmly, and felt only the cold wind 
from the mountains blowing upon my cheek: 
+¢ Now we shal! be soon under grandmother’s 
petticoat,” said the rider when we approached 
the mountains. ‘Is it not a good horse which 
wehave’ Then it has also had this year St. 
Antonio’s blessing: my fellow decked him out 
with bunches of silken ribands, opened the 
Bible before him, and sprinkled him with holy 
water ; and no devil, or evil eye, can have any 
influence on him this year.” 
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Before them stood wine in great bottles.” My 
arrival excited no astonishment: they made 
room for me at the table, gave me a cup of 
wine, and a piece of their sausage, keeping up 
a conversation, in the meantime, in a dialect 
which I did not understand; which seemed 
however to have no reference to rhe. 

_ I felt no hunger, but only a burning thirst, 
‘and drank the wine. I cast my eyes around 
me, and saw that the walls were covered with 
arms and articles of clothing. In one cormier 
of the vault was a still deeper apartment. 
From its roof depended two hares, which were 
partly skinned, and beneath these I perceived 
syet another being. A meagre old woman, with 
a singular, almost youthful bearing, sat ‘there 
immovably, and spun flax upon a hand-spindle: 
Her silver-white hair had loosened itself from 
the knot into which it had been fastened, and 
hung down over one cheek, and round her yel- 
low brown neck, and her dark eye was stead- 
fastly fixed upon the spindle. She was the liv- 
ing image of one of the Parce. Before her 
feet lay a quantity of burning woodashes, as if 
they were a magical circle which separated her 
from this world. 

i did not long remain left to myself. They 
commenced a sort of examination of me, of my 
condition in life, and of every thing connected 
with my circumstances and family. I declared 
to them that they had already had all that I 
possessed, and that nobody in Rome, if they 
demanded a ransom for me, would give as 
much as a scudo, and that I was a poor bird, 
which, for a long time, had the intention of 
going to Naples, to try my talents as an im- 
provisatore. I concealed not from them tlie 
peculiar ground of my flight, the unfortunately 
accidental going off of the piece, yet without 
explaining the immediate circumstances of it. 

‘The only ransom which you are likely to 
obtain for me,” added I, “is the sum which the 
law will give you for delivering me up. Doit; 
for I myself, at this moment, have no higher 
wish !” 

“ That’s a merry wish !” said one of the men. 
“& You have perhaps, however, in Rome, a little 
girl who would give her gold ear-rings for your 
liberty. You can, however, improvise at Na- 
ples ; we are the men to get you over the bar- 
riers. Or the ransom shall be the earnest mon- 
ey of our brotherhood ; so here is my hand! 
You are among honourable fellows, you shall 
see! But sleep now, and think of it after- 
wards. Here is a bed, and you shall have a 
coverlet which has proved the winter’s blast 
and the sirocco rain—my brown cloak there on 
the hook.” 

He threw it to me, pointed to the straw mat 
at the end of the table, and left me, singing as 
he went the Albanian folks’ song, « Discendi, 
o mia bettina !” Oy 

_I threw myself down on the couch, without 
@ thought of repose. All that which had so 
agitated my soul seemed to me like a dream ; 
but the place in which I was, and the dark 
countenances around mce, told me immediately 
that my recollections were reality. 

A stranger, with pistole in his girdle, and a 
‘long grey cloak thrown loosely over his shonl- 
der, sat astride on the bench, and was in deep 
conversation with the other robbers. In the 


‘tween them. 
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corner of the vault sat yet the old Mulatto-col- 
oured woman, and twirled her spindle immo- 
vably as ever, a picture painted on a dark back- 
ground. Fresh-burning wood was laid on the 
floor before her, and gave out warmth. 

‘The ball went through his side,” I heard 
the stranger say; “he lost some blood, but, in 
a few moments, he is again recovered.” 

“Ei, Signore,” cried my horseman, as he 
again saw me awake ; “a twelve-hours’ sleep 
is a good pillow! Nay, Gregorio brings news 
from Rome which will certainly please, you ! 
You have trodden heavily on the train of the 
Senate! Yes; itis actually you! All the cir- 
cumstances agree together. You have actual- 
ly shot the nephew of the senator! That was 
a bold shot!” 

«Is he dead > were the only words I could 
stammer forth. 

‘ “No, not entirely!’ replied the stranger, 
‘Sand perhaps may not die this time. At least 
the doctors sayso. The foreign handsome sig- 
nora, who sings like a nightingale, watched 
through the whole night by his bed, till the doc- 
tors assured her that he must be kept quiet, 
and that danger was over.” 

< «You missed your mark,” exclaimed the 
other, “both in regard to his heart and hers :!. 
Let the bird fly, they’ll make a pair, and you 
stop with us. ‘Our life is merry and free. You 
may become a little prince ; and the danger of 
it is no greater than hangs over every crown. 
Wine you shall have, and adventures and hand- 
some girls for the one which has jilted you. 
Better is it to drink of life in copious draughts’ 
than to sip it up by drops.” > 

‘¢ Bernardo lives! Iam not his murderer !”’ 
This thought gave new life to my soul; but my 
distress on account of Annunciata could not be 
alleviated. Calmly and resolutely I replied to 
the man, that they could deal with me as they 
hiked, but that my nature, my whole education, 
my intentions in life, forbade me to form any 
suci onnexion with him as he proposed. a 

ix hundred scudi is the lowest sum for 
which we will liberate you!” said the man, 
With a gloomy earnestness. ‘“‘If these are not 
forthcoming in six days, then you are ours,’ 
either’ dead or alive! Your handsome face, 
my kindness towards you, will avail nothing ! 
Without the six hundred scudi you will only 
have your choice between brotherhood with us, 


„or brotherhood with the many who lie arm in 


arm, embracing in the well below. Write to 

your friend, or to the handsome singer; they 
must both of them be grateful to you at bottom, . 
for you have brought about.an explanation be-. 
They will certainly pay this mis-’ 
erable sum for you. We have never let any 
body go so cheaply out of our inn before. Only 
think,” added he; laughing, “your coming here 

cost you nothing ; ; and now, board and lodging 

for a whole six days, nobody can say that it is 

unreasonable.” i 

My answer remained the same. 

« Perverse fellow!” said he. “Yet I like it 
in thee; that I will say, even if I have to put a 
bullet through thy heart. Our jolly life must, 
however, captivate a young spirit; and thou, a 
poet, an improvisatore, and not charmed with 
a bold flight! Now, if I had desired thee to 
sing ‘The Proud Strength among the Rocks,’ 
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must not thou have praised and cricd up this 
life, which thou seemest to despise ? 
the cup, and-let us hear your art. You shall 
describe to us that which I have just said——the 
proud struggle which the mountains sec; and, 
if you do it like a master, why, then, Pll ex- 
tend your time yet one day longer.” 

He reached to mea cithern from the wall; 
the robbers gathered around me, demanding 
that I should sing. na 


I bethought myself for some. moments. I. 


was tosing of the woods, of the rocks-——-I who, 
in reality, had never been amid them. My 
journey the night before had been made with 
bandaged eyes, and, during my abode in Rome, 
I had visited only the pine-woods of the. Villa 
Borghese and the Villa Pamfili. Monntains 
had, indeed, oecupied me as a child, but only 
as seen from the hut of Domenica. The only 
tame in Which I had been amongst them was on 


that unfortunate going to the flower-feast at 


Gensano. The darkness and stillness of the 
woods lay in the picture which my memory re- 
tained of our ramble under the lofty plantains 
by Lake Nemi, where we bound garlands that 
evening. I again saw all this, and ideas awoke 
in my soul. All these images passed before 


me in one-half of the time which it requires me 


to'speak of them. 


I struck a few accords, and the thoughts be- 
came words, and the words billowy verse. I 


described the deep calm, shut in among woods, 


and the cliffs which reared themselves high 
In the nest of the eagle sat 
the mother-bird, and taught her young ones the 


amid the clouds. 


strength of their pinions and the practice of 


their keen gaze, by bidding them look at. the 


sun. “You are the king of birds,” said she ; 
“sharp is your eye, strong are your talons. 


Fly forth from your mother; my glance will 
follow yon, and my heart will sing like the voice 
Sing 
And the young 
The one flew,only 
to the next peak of the cliff and sat still, With 


of the swan when death embraces her. 
will I of ‘proud strength!’ 
ones flew from the nest. 


his eye directed to the beams of the sun, as if 


he would drink -in its flames; but the other f 
swung itself boldly, in great circles, high above 
The surface 
of the water mirrored the woody margin and 
the blue heaven. A huge fish lay still, as if he 


the cliff and the deep-lying lake. 


had been, a reed which floated on its. surface. 


Like a lightning flash darted the eagle down 
upon its prey, struck its sharp talons in, its 
back, and the heart of the mother trembled for 
joy. But the fish and the bird were of equal 
strength. Thegharp talon was too firmly fixed 


to be again withdrawn, and a contest began 
which agitated the quiet lake in great circles. 


For a moment, and it was again calm; the. 


huge wings lay outspread upon the waters, like 
the leaves of the lotus-flower ; again they flut- 
tered aloft; a sudden crack was heard—one 
wing sunk down, whilst the other lashed the 
jake into foam, and then vanished. ‘The fis 

and the bird sank into the deep water. Then 
was sent forth the lamenting cry of the mother, 
and she turned again her eye upon the second 
son, which had rested above upon the cliff, and 
he was not there; but far away, in the direc- 


tion of the sun, she saw a dark speck ascenc-: 


ing and vanishing in his beams. Her heart 


Drink of 
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was agitated with joy, and she sang of the; 
proud strength which only became great by the 
lofty object for which it strove !” 

My song was at an cnd; a loud burst ef ap- 
plause saluted me, but my eye was arrested by. 
the old woman. In the midst of my song I had. 
indeed observed that she let the hand-spindle 
drop, riveted upon me a keen, dark glance, 
which made it exactly seem to me as if the 
scene of my childhood, which I had described 
in my song, again was renewed. She, now 
raised herself up, and, advancing to me with 
quickening steps, exclaimed, 

“Thou hast sung thy ransom! the sound of 
music is stronger than that of gold ! I saw thec 
lucky star in thy eye when the fish and the bird, 
went down-into the deep abyss todie! Fly 
boldly towards the sun, my bold eagle ! the old. 
one sits in her nest and rejoices in thy flight. 
No one shall bind thy wings !” - 

“ Wise Fulvia !” said the robber who had re- 
quired me to sing, and who now bowed with: 
an extraordinary gravity to the old woman, - 
‘“ dost, thou 'know the signore? Hast thou 
heard him improvise before now ?” 

‘‘] have seen the star in his eye—seen. the: 
invisible glory which beamed around the child 
of fortune !- He wove his garland; he shail 
weave-one still more beautiful, but with un- 
bound hands. Dost. thou think of shooting 
down my young eagle in six days, because he- 
will not fix his claws into.: the baek of the- fish? 
Six days he shall remain here in the nest, and 
then he shall fly towards the sun!” 

She now opened a little cupboard in the wall, 
and took out paper, upon which she was about 
to write. 

“The ink is hard,” said she, “like the dry 
rock ; but thou hast enough of the black moist- 
ure; scratch thy hand, Cosmo, the old Fulvia 
thinks also on thy happiness !”’ 

Without ; saying a word, the robber took his. 
knife, and, putting aside the skin, wetted the 
pen: with. the blood. ‘The.old woman gave it 


to me to write the words, “I travel to Na» 


ples !” | f 
«Thy name under it !” said she; “that isa 
papal seal!” i 

“ What is the meaning of this?” I heard one 
of the younger men say, as he cast an angry 
glance at the old woman. | 

“ Does the worm talk?” said she; ‘ de- 
fend thyself from the broad foot that crushes 
thee !” "his 

“We confide in thy prudence, wise mother,” 
rejoined one of the elder ones ; ‘‘thy willis the 
tabernacle of blessing and good luck !” j 

No more was said. 

The former lively state of feeling returned ; 
the wine-flask circulated. They slapped me. 
familiarly on the shoulder; gave me the best 
pieces of the venison which was served up; 
but the old woman sat, as before, immovably at 
work with her hand-spindle, whilst one of the 
younger men laid fresh ashes at her feet, say- 
ing, ‘‘ Thou art cold, old mother!” 

From their conversation, and from the name 
by which they, had addressed her, I now dis- 
covered that. she it Was who had told my for- 
tune,,as a child, when I, with my mother and 
Mariuccia, wove garlands by Lake Nemi. I 
felt that my fate lay in her hand; she had 
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made me write, ‘“‘I travel to’ Naples!” That 
“was my own desire; but ‘how was I’ to get 
across’ the barrier without a-’passport? hew 
was I to maintain ‘myself in this’ foreign city, 
where I knew no óne? ‘To make my: débtit-as 
an improvisatore, whilst I was a fugitive from 
a neighbouring city, was a thing I dared not to 
do. My power of language, however, ‘and: a 
singular childish reliance -on the Madonna, 
strengthened my soul; even the -thought of 
Annunciata, which dissolved into a strange 
melancholy, brought peace to my seul—a 
peace like that which descends upon the sea- 
man, when, after his ship is gone down, he 
alone is driven in a little boat towards‘ an'un- 
‘known shore. 

One day after another glided on; the ‘men 
came and went,‘and even Fulvia was absent 
for‘one whole day, and I was alone in the cave 
with one of the rebbers. a 

This was a young'man of -about óñe-and- 
twenty, of ordinary features, but with a‘re- 
markably melaneholy expression, which almost 
bordered on insanity ; this, and his beautiful 
long hair, which ‘fell upon his shoulders, ehar- 
acterized his exterior.’ He sat silent for a long 
time, with his head:sunk upon his arm. At 
length he turned himself to me dnd'said, “Thou 
canst read :.read mea prayer out of this book!” 
and with that he gave me a little: prayer-book. 
i read, and the most’heart-felt devotion beamed 
in his large, dark eyes. a 

‘“‘ Why wilt thou leave us ?” asked ie; offer- 


ing me his hand'good-naturedly'; “ perjury and 
falsehood ‘dwell in the ‘city’ as ‘in th ad's 
only in the wood one has fresh ‘air an ‘wer 
people.” 


A sort of confidential faéling arose between 
us ; and whilst I shuddered at his wild manner, 
I was touched by his unhappiness. - 

‘‘ Thou knowest, perhaps,” said he, “ the le- 
gend of the Prince of Savelli? of the gay wed- 
ding át Ariccia? “It was, to be sure, only'a 
poor peasant and a simple country girl, but she 
was handsome, and it was her wedding. ‘The 
rich lord of Savelli gave a danee in honour of 
the bride,’ and. sent her:an ‘invitation to his 
garden; but she revealed it to ‘her bridegroom, 
Who dressed himself inher clothes, and put on 
her bridal veil, and went instead of hèr, and 
then, when the count wopld have pressed’ her 
to his breast, a dagger was driven: into his 
noble heart. I knew a count and a ‘bride- 
‘groom like these," only the bride was ‘net so 
open-hearted :' the rich eount celebrated ‘the 
bridal night, and: the bridegroom the feast of 
death with her. ‘ Iier bosom shone like snow 
when the pale knife - -found ? . way ` to ‘her 
heart!” 

‘I looked silently into his face, and had not 
a word wherewith to express my sympathy. ’ 

‘“Thon thinkest that { never. knew love— 
never, like the bee, drank.‘from the fragrant 
eup! ' exclaimed he. There’ travelled ‘a 
high-born English lady ‘to Naples ; she had ‘a 
handsome serving-maid with her-~health on 
her cheeks, and fire in her eyes | My com- 
rades compelled them all to dismount from the 
carriage, and to sit in silence on the ground 
whilst ‘they plundered'it. The two women, 
and a yoting mau, the lover of one I fancy he 
was, we took up among the hills. By the time 
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that the ransom’ came for ‘all three ‘the girl’s 


red ‘eheeks were gone, and her eyes burned 
less brightly : that came from so much wood 
among the hills!” 

I tirned myself from him, and, as if ‘half to 
éxcnse himself, he added, “ The girl was a 
Protestant, a daughter of Satan !” 


4 


In the evening Fulvia returned, and gave 


‘me‘atetter which ‘she commanded me not. to 


read. 

‘The mountains have their white caps on ; 
it is'time to fly away. Eat and drink, we have 
a long ‘journey before us, and there grow no 


cakes ' upon the naked rocky path.” 


‘Phe young robber placed food-on the table 
‘in haste, of-which I partook, and then Fulvia 
threw ‘a cloak’ over her shoulders; and hurriéd 
mé along through dark, excavated passages. 

‘Tn the letter lie thy wings,” said she, “not 
a soldier on the barrier shall rufile a feather of 
‘thine, my young eagle! -The wishing-red also 
lies beside: it, which will afford thee “gold and 
Silver till thon hast fetched up thy own treas- 
‘ares.’ 

’ She now ‘divided, with her naked, thin arm, 
the thick’ ivy, whieh hung like a curtain before 
the entrance to the cavern: it was dark night 
without, and a thick mist enwrapt the mount- 
ains. I held fast by her dress,’and scareely 
could kéep up with her quick steps along the 
ürtroddėn path in’ the dark: like a spirit ‘she 
went: forward’; ‘bushes’ and hedges were left 
behind us on either:hand. “ 

Our: march had continued for some time; and 
‘we were now in a narrow valley between the 
mountains. “Not far from us stood a'straw hut, 
‘one of those ‘which is' met with in the Marshes, 
without walls, and with its roof of reeds down 
to the.ground. ~ Light shone froma chink in its 
low door. We enteréd, and found ourselves 
as if in a great bee-hive, but all around was 
quité black from the smoke, which had no’‘oth- 
rc it ‘than through the low door. Pillars and 
béams; nay, even the reeds themselves, were 
‘shining with the soot. {n the' middle of the 
floor was an elevation‘ of brick-work,’a few ells 
long, ‘and probably half as broad ; on this lay- a 
‘fire of wood ;-here the ‘food was cooked, and 
by this means, also, the hut was warmed. Fnr- 
ther back was an opening'in the wall, which 
led:to a smaller hut, which was attached to the 
greater, just as one sees a small onion grow 
to the mother-bulb ; within this lay a woman 
Sleeping, with several children. “nAn ass poked 
'forth’his head from above them and looked on 
us: ‘An old man, almost naked; with a ragged 
pair of drawers on made of goat-skin came to- 
wards us ; hé kissed Fulvia’s hands, and with- 
out-a Word being exchanged, he threw his 

woollen skin over his naked shoulders, . drew 
forth the ass; and made a sign for me to mount. 

‘a Thé horse of fortune will gallop better than 
the ass of the Campagna,” said Fulvia. 

The peasant led the ass and me out of the 
hut. “My heart Was deeply moved with  grati- 


‘tude ‘to: the singular old woman, and ‘T ‘bent 


down to kiss her hand; bnt she shook her head, 
and then, ‘stroking the hair back from my fore- 
head, I felt her cold kiss, saw her once more mo- 


tioning with her hand, and the twigs and hedges 


hid ‘us from each other.» ‘The peasant strack 
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the ass, and then ran on beside him up the 
path: I spoke to him ; he uttered a low sound, 
and gave nie, by a sign, to understand that he 
was dumb. My curiosity to read- the. letter 
which Fulvia had given me let me have qo rest ; 
I therefore drew. it out and opened it. It con- 
sisted of various papers, but the darkness for- 
bade me te read a single word, however much 
I strained my eyes. 

When the day dawned, we were upon the 
ridges of the mountains, where alone was to 
be seen naked granite, with a few creeping 
plants, and the grey-green fragrant artemisia. 
‘The heavens were quite clear, scattered over 
with shining stars; a sea-like cloud world Jay 
below us, it was the Marshes which stretched 
themselves out from the mountains of Albano, 
between Veletri and Terracina, bounded by 
Abruzzi and the Mediterranean Sea. The low, 
. Wavy clouds of mist shone below us, and [I 

- quickly saw how the infinitely blue heaven 


changed to lilac, and then into rose colour, and. 
the mountains even became like bright blue. 


velvet. I was dazzled with the pomp of col- 
ouring; a fire burned upon the side:of the 
mountain, which shone like a star upon the 
light ground. I folded my hands in prayer; 
my head bowed itself before God in the great 
church of nature, and silently beseught, ‘ Let 
thy will be done !” ú 

The daylight was now sufficiently clear fo 
me to see what my letter contained; it wasa 
passport in my own name, prepared by the Ro- 
man police, and signed by the Neapolitan am- 
bassador—an order on the house of Falconet, 
in Naples, for five hundred scudi, and a small 
note containing the words, “ Bernardo’s life is 
out of danger; but do not return to Rome for 
some months.” i 

Fulvia said justly that here were my wings 
and wishing-rod. I was free, a sigh of grati- 
tude arose from my heart. 

‘We soon reached a more trodden path, where 
some shepherds were sitting at their breakfasts. 
My guide stopped here ; they seemed to know 
him, and he made them understand, by signs 
with his fingers, that they should invite -us to 
partake of their meal, which consisted of bread 
and buffalo cheese, to which they drank asses’ 
milk. I enjoyed some mouthfuls, and felt my- 
self strengthened thereby. i 

My guide now shewed me a path, and the 
others explained to me that it led down the 
mountains along the Marshes to Terracina, 
which I could reach before evening. I must 
continually keep this path to the left of the 
mountains, which would, in a few hours, bring 
me to a canal, which went from the mountains 
to the great highread, the boundary trees of 
which I should sce as soon as the mist cleared 
away. By following the canal, I should come 
out upon the highread, just beside a ruined con- 
vent, Where now stood an inn, called ¢orre di 
tre ponti. > 

Gladly woul have bestowed upon my guide 
a little gift; but I had nothing. It then oc- 
curred to me that I still had, however, the two 
scudi, which were in my pocket when I left 
Rome; I had only given up the purse with the 
money which I had received as needful in my 
flight. Two scudi were thus, for the moment, 
all my ready money ; the one I would give to 


the grey rocks. 
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my guide,"he other I must keep for my own 
wants till lL reached Naples, where I could only 
avail myself of my bill. I felt in my pocket, 
but vain was all my search; they had long ago 
taken from me all my little property. I had 
nothing at ali: I therefore took off the silk- 
handkerchief which I had round my neck, and 
gave it to the man, offered my hand tothe oth- 
ers, and struck alone into the path which led 
down to the Marshes. 


— 


CHAPTER XV. 


THE PONTINE MARSHES — TERRACINA — AN OLD 
ACQUAINTANCE—FRA DIAVOLO’S NATIVE CI1TY— 
THE ORANGE-GARDEN AT MOLO DI GAETA—THE 
NEAPOLITAN SIGNORA-~NAPLES. 


Many people imagine that the Pontine 
Marshes are only a dreary extent of stagnant, 
slimy water, a melancholy road to travel over: 
on the contrary, the marshes have more re- 
semblance to the rich plains of Lombardy ; yes, 
they are like them, rich to abundance ; grass 
and herbage grow here with a ‘succulence and 
a luxuriance which the north of Italy cannot 
exhibit. . 

Neither can any road be more excellent than 
that which leads through the marshes, upon 
which, as on a bowling-green, the carriages 
roll along between unending alleys of lime- 
trees, whose thick branches afford a shade 
from the scorching beams of the sun. On 
each side the immense plain stretches itself 
ontgin its tall grass, and its fresh, green 
marsh-plants. Canals cross one another, and 
drain off the water which stands in ponds and 
lakes covered with reeds and broad-leaved 
water-lilics. 

On the left hand, in coming from Rome, the 
lofty hills. of Abruzzi extend themselves, with 
here and there small towns, which, like mount- 
ain castles, shine with their white walls from 
On the right, the green plain 
stretches down te the sea, where Cape Cicello 
lifts itself, now a promontory, but formerly 
Circe’s Island, where tradition lands Ulysses, 

As I went along, the mists, which began to 
dissipate, floated over the green extent where 
the canals .shone like linen on a bleaching- 
ground. The sun glowed with the warmth of | 
summer, although it was but the middle of 
March. Herds of buffaloes went through the 
tall grass. A troop of horses galloped wildly 
about, and struck out with their hind feet, so 
that the water was dashed around to a great 
height ; their bold attitudes, their unconstrain- 
ed leaping and gambolling, might have been a 
study for an animal-painter. To the left I saw 
a dark monstrous column of smoke, which as- 
cended from the great fire which the shepherds 





had kindled to purify the air around their huts. 


I met a peasant, whese pale, yellow, sickly 
exterior contradicted the vigorous fertility 
which the marshes presented. Like a dead 
man arisen from the grave, he rode upon his 
black horse, and held a sort of lance in his 
hand, with which he drove together the buffa- 
loes which went into the swampy mire, where 
some of them lay themselves down, and 
stretched forth only their dark ugly heads with 
their malicious cyes. > 
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The solitary post-houses, of three or four 
stories high, which were erected close by the 
road-side, showed also, at the first glance, the 
poisonous effluvia which steamed up from the 
marshes. ‘The lime-washed walls were en- 
tirely covered with an unctuous, grey-green 
mould. Buildings, like human beings, bore 
here the stamp of corruption, which showed it- 
self in strange contrast with the rich luxuri- 
ance around, with the fresh verdure, and the 
warm sunshine. 

My sickly soul presented to me here in na- 
ture an image of the false happiness of life ; 
thus people almost always see the world 


through the spectacles of feeling, and it ap-- 


pears dark or rose-coloured according to the 
hue of the glass through which they look. 
About an hour before the Ave Maria I left 
the marshes behind me; the mountains, with 
their yellow masses of rock, approached nearer 
and nearer, and close before me stood Terra- 
cina in the fertile, Hesperian landscape. Three 
lofty palm-trees, with their fruit, grew not far 
from the road. The vast. orchards, which 
stretched up-the mountain-sides, seemed like 
a great green carpet with millions of golden 


points. Lemons.and oranges bowed the branch-: 


es down to the ground. Before a peasant’s 
hut lay a quantity of lemons, piled together 
into a heap, as if they had been chestnuts which 
had been shaken down. Rosemary and wild 
dark red gillyflowers grew abundantly in the 
crevices of the rock, high up among the peaks 
of the cliffs where stood the magnificent re- 
mains of the castle of the Ostrogathic king 
Theodoric,* and which overlook the city and 
the whole surrounding country. 


My eyes were dazzled with the” beautiful 


picture, and, quietly dreaming, I entered Ter- 
racina. Before me lay the sea, which I now 
beheld for the first time — the wonderfully 
beautiful Mediterranean. It was heaven itself 
in the purest ultra-marine, which, like an im- 
mense plain, was spread out before me. Far 
- out at sea I saw islands, like floating clouds of 
the most bėautiful lilac colour, and perceived 
Vesuvius wheye the dark column of smoke be- 
came blue in the far horizon. The surface of 


the sea seemed perfectly still, yet the lofty bil- : 


lows, as blue and clear as the ether itself, 
broke against the shore on which I stood, and 
sounded like thunder among the mountains. 

My eye was riveted like my foot ; my whole 
soul breathed rapture. 
which was physical within me, heart and blood, 
became spirit, and infused itself into it, that it 
might float forth between these two, the infi- 
nite sea and the heaven above it. Tears 
streamed down my cheeks, and I was com- 
pelled to weep like a child. 

Not far from the place where I stood was a 
large white building, against the foundations 
of which the waves broke. Its lowest story, 
which lay to the street, consisted of an open 
eolonnade, within which stood the carriages 
of travellers. It was the hotel of Terracina, 
the largest and the handsomest upon the whole 
way between Rome and Naples. * 

The cracking of whips re-echoed from the 
wall of rocks; a carriage with four horses 
rolled up to the hotel. Armed servants sat 


* Diderik of Born.—Author’s Note. 


It seemed as if that. 
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on the seat at the back of the carriage ; a pale, 
thin gentleman, wrapped in a large bright-col- 
oured dressing-gown, stretched himself within 
it. The postillion dismounted and cracked his 
long whip several times, whilst’ fresh horses 
were put to. The stranger wished to proceed, 
but as he desired to have an escort over the 
mountains where Fra Diavolo and Cesari had 
bold descendants, he was obliged to wait a 
quarter of an hour, and now scolded, half in 
English and half in Italian, at the people’s lazi- 
hess, and at the torments and sufferings which 
travellers had to endure, and at length knotted 
up his pocket-handkerchief into a night-cap, 
which he drew on his head, and then throwing 
himself into a corner of the carriage, closed 
his eyes, and seemed to resign himself to his 
fate. 

I perceived that it was an Englishman, who 

already, in ten days, had travelled through the 
north and the middle of Italy, and in that time 
had made himself acquainted with this coun- 
try ; had seen Rome in one day, and was now 
going to Naples to ascend Vesuvius, and then 
by the steam-vessel to Marseilles, to gain a 
knowledge also of the south of France, which . 
he hoped to do in a still shorter time. At. 
length eight well-armed horsemen arrived, the 
postillion cracked his whip, and the carriage 
and the out-riders vanished through -the gate 
between the tall yellow rocks. 
» “ With all his escort and all his weapons, he 
is, however, not so safe as my strangers,” said’ 
a little, square-built fellow, who played with 
his whip. ‘The English must be very fond of 
travelling ; they always go at a gallop; they 
are queer birds—Santa Philomena di Napoli!’ 

‘Have you many travellers in your car-. 
riage?” inquired I. z 8 

“ A heart in every corner,” replied he ; 
“you see that makes a good four: but in the 
cabriolet there is only one. If the Signore 
wishes to see Naples, that he can the day after 
to-morrow, while the sun still shines on Sant 
Elmo.” — 

We soon agreed, and I was thus relieved 
from the embarrassment in Which my entire 
want of money had placed me.* 

“s You will perhaps wish to have eaxnest-- 
money, signore *’” asked the vetturino, and held 
out a five-paolo piece between his fingers. 

‘‘ Reserve the place for me, with board, and’ 
a good bed,” replied I. “Do we set off in the- 
morning?” £. 

“Yes, if it please Saint Antonio and my hor- 
ses,” said he, * we shall set off at three o’clock. 
We shall have twice to go to the Pass-Bureau,. 


_and three times to be written in the papers ; 


to-morrow is our hardest day.” With these- 
words he lifted his cap, and, nodding, left me. 
They shewed me to a chamber which looked 
out to the sea, where the fresh wind blew, and ` 
the. billows heaved themselves,' presenting a 
picture very dissimilar to the pagna, and 
yet its vast extent led my thoughts to my honie- 
there, and the old Domenica. -It troubled me 
now that I had not visited her more industri-- 





* When people travel with vetturini, they pay nothing ~ 
beforehand ; but, on the contrary, receive money fronz: 
them as an earnest that their honesty is to be relied upon- 
The vetturini also provide board and lodging for the whole- 
journey. All these expenses are included in the agreement— 
which is then made.—Author’s Note. 
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sously ; sho loved me with her entire heart, 
and was eertainly the only one who did so. 
Exeellanza, Francesca, yes, they also had some 
-affeetion for me, but it was of a peculiar kind. 


Benefits bound us together, and where these 


could not be mutual, there must always remain, 
between giver and receiver, a gulf, which years 
and days indeed might cover with the, climb- 
ing-plants of devotion, but never could fill up. 
J thought upon Bernard» and Annuneiata; my 
lips tasted salt drops which came from my 
eyes; or, perhaps, from the sea below me, for 
the billows actually dashed high upon the walls. 
Next morning; before day, I rolled with the 
vetturino and his strangers away ‘from *Terra- 
cina. We drew up at the frontiers just ‘at 
dawn. <All dismounted from the carriage, while 
our passports were inspected. I now forthe 
“first time saw my companions properly. Among 
these was a man of about thirty, rather bland, 
and with blue eyes, who excited my attention; 
I must have seen him before, but where I could 
not remember, ‘the few words~whieh I heard 
him speak betrayed him to be a foreigner. | 
We: were detained a very long time by the 
passports, because most of them were in foreign 


languages, which the soldiers,did not under-. 


stand. Inthe meantime the stranger, of whom 
I have spoken, took out a book of blank paper, 
vaud sketched the place. where we stood; ~-the 
‘two high towers: by the, gate, through which 
the road passed, the picturesque caves just by, 
-and, in the baekground, the little town upon 
the mountain., , j 

I stepped nearer to him, and-he turned my 
-attention to the beautiful grouping of the goats 
which stood in the largest cave. At the same 
moment they: sprang out; a great bundle of 

fagots, whieh had lain in one,of ithe lesser 
openings of the eave, and whieh served as door 
to the descent,: was withdrawn, and the goats 
skipped out two ~and’two,' like ‘the animals 
which went out of Noah's ark. A very little 
‘peasant lad -brought up the rear; his little 
pointed hat, round which a piece of twine was 
tied; the torn stockings, and sandals, to which 
the short, brown ‘cloak, which ‘he: had thrown 
around him, gave him ‘a ' pi¢turesqué- appear- 
cance. The goats tripped: up above the -cave 
-among the low bushes, whilst the boy, seating 
himself upon'a piece of-rock which projected 
.above the cave, looked at us and: the painter, 
“who drew him and the. whole scene. 

“ Maledetto !” we heard the retturino exclaim, 

-and:saw him running towards us at fnll speed: 
‘there was something amiss about the’ pass- 
ports. ‘Jt was certainly with mine,” thought 
I, anxiously, and the blood mounted to «my 
~cheeks. The stranger: seolded because of the 
ignorance: of the,soldiers who could not ‘read, 
and we followed the vetturino up into one of 
athe towers; where we found’ five or six men 
hhalf-stretched over the table, on. which our 
passports lay spread-out.’ . 

‘‘ Who is called Frederick?” inquired one of 
ihe most important-looking of the men at the 
‘table. r j 

‘« That is Ij” replied the-stranger, “myname 
is Frederiek, in Italian Federigo.” | : 

“Thus, then, Federigo the Sixth.” 

“Oh, no! that, is my king’s naime which 
stands at the top of my passport.” 


‘my mother. 
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“Indeed!” »saidsthe man, and slowly read 
aloud, “< Frédéric Six, par la grace de Dieu 
Roi de Danemarc, des Vandales, des Gothes, 
&c.’——But what is that?” exclaimed the man ; 
‘are you a Vandal? they are actually a bar- 
barous people ?” 

“ Yes,” replied the ‘stranger, laughing; “I 
am a barbarian who am eome to Italy to be 
civilised. My name stands below, it is Freder- 
ick like my king’s, Frederiek, or Federigo.” 

“Ts he an Englishman?” asked one of the 


writers. 


“Oh, no!” replied another, “ thou confound- 
est all nations together; thou canst surely 
read that he is out of the north; he is:a Rus- 
sian.” 

Federigo—Denmark—the name struck my 
soul like a flash of lightning. It: was, indeed, . 
the friend of my childhood ; my. mother’s lodg- 
er, him with whom I had been into the eata- 


‘combs, who had given me his ‘beautiful silver 
-watch, and drawn lovely pictures for me. 


The passport was correct, and tlie barrier 
soldier found it doubly so, when a paolo was 


‘put‘into his hand that he might not any longer 


detain us. 

As soon as we were out again I made myself 
known to him ; it was actually he whom I sup- 
posed our Danish Federigo, who had lived with 
He expressed the most lively joy 
at again. meeting with me, ealled me still ‘his 
little Antonio. ‘There were a thousand things 
to be inquired after, and mutnally communica- 
ted. «He induced my former neighbour in the 
cabriolet to exchange places with him, and we 
now sat together; yet onee!more he pressed 
my hand, laughed and joked. 

I related to him in a few words the oecur- 
rences of my life, from the day when I went to 
Domienica’s hut, till the time when I became 
abbé, and then, making a great leap forwards, 
without ‘touching upen my late adventures, 
ended by shortly saying, “‘ I now go to Naples.” 

He remembered very well the promise which 
he had made, the last time we .saw’each other 
in the Campagna, to take me with him for one 
day to Rome ;: but shortly after that -he receiv- 
ed. a'letter from his native country, whieh, 


‘obliged him to take the long journey home, so 


that he could not see me again. His love’ for 


‘Italy, however, in his native land, became only: 


stronger every year, and at length drove him 
there again. 
«And now, for the first time, I enjoy every 


thing properly,” said he; ‘drink in great 


draughts of the pure air, and visit ‘again every 


spot. where I was before. Here my hearts 


fatherland beekons me: here is colouring ;“here 
is form. Italy is a cornucopia of blessing !” 
Time and the way flew on so rapidly in'Fed- 
erigo’s society, that I marked not our long de- 
tention in the Pass-Bureau at Fondi. He 
knew, perfeetly how to seize upon the poetical- 
ly beautiful in every thing; he became doubly 
dear and interestmg:to me, and was the: best 
angel of consolation for my afflicted heart. 
“There lies my dirty Itri!” exelaimed he, 
and pointed to the city before us: “You would 
hardly icredit it, Antonio, but in .the north, 
where all the streets are so clean, and so reg- 
ular, and so precise, I have longed for a dirty 
Italian town, where there is Something charac- 
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“téristic, something just for a painter. These 
narrow, dirty streets, these grey, grimy stone 
paiconies, full of stockings and shirts; Win- 
dows without regularity, one up, one down, 
some great, some “small, here steps four or five 
ells wide leading up to a door, where the moth- 
er sits with her hand spindle : and there a lem- 
on-tree, with great yellow fruit, hanging over 
the wall. 

~« Yes, that does'make a picture! -But those 
cultivated streets, where the houses stand like 
soldiers, where steps an balconies are shorn 
away, one can make nothing at all of!” 

- “ Here is the native city "of Fra Diavolo !”. 
«exclaimed those inside the carriage, as “we 
rolled into the narrow, dirty Itri, which Federi- 
go found so picturesquely beautiful. The city 
lay high upon a rock beside a deep precipice. 
The principal street was'in many places only 
wide ‘en6ugh for one carriage. 

å The ‘greater part of the first stories of the 
houses were without windows, and instead of 
these, a great broad doorway, through which 
one looked down as if into a dark cellar. Ev- 
ery where was there a swarm of dirty children 
and women., and all reached out their hands to 
beg; the women laughed, and the children 
screamed and made faces at us. 
dare to put one’s head out of the carriage, lest 
it should get smashed between it and the pro- 
jecting houses, from which the. stone balconies 
in’ some places hung out so far above us that 
it seemed as if we drove through 
I saw black walls on either hand, før the smoke 


feund.its way through ‘the open doors up the 
‘| seemed doubly dark against the clear, heaven- 


sooty walls. 
“It is'a glorious city!” said Federigo, and 
clapped his hands. ° ' y 
- * A robber city itis,” said the vetturino, wheh 
we had passed through it ; “the police-compell- 
ed one half of the people to flit to quite another 


city behind the mountains, and brought in oth- 


er iñhabitants, but that helped nothing. All 
runs to weed that is planted here. ` But then 
poor folks must live.” 

<- The whole neighbourhood here, upon the 
great highroad between Rome and Naples, in- 
vites to robbery. There are places of deep 
concealment on every hand, in the thick olive- 
woods, in the mountain-caves, in the walls of 
the Cyclops, and many other ruins. 

- Federigo directed my attention-to an isolated 
colossal wall overgrown with honeysuckle and 
climbing plants. “It was Cicero’s grave! it 
was here that the dagger of the assassin struck 
Qos fugitive, here the lips of eloquence became 

ust. 

“The vetturino will drive us to Cicero’ s villa 
in Mola di Gaeta,” said Federigo, “ it is the best 
hotel, and has a prospect which riyals that of 
N aples. ” 

‘ The form ofthe hills was most beautiful, the 
vegetation most luxuriant ; presently we rolled 
along an alley of tall laurels, and saw before us 
thre hotel which Federigo had mentioncd. » The 
head-waiter stood ready with his napkin,. and 
waited for us on the broad steps which were 
ornamented with busts and flowers. 


~ © Excellenza, is it you?” exclaimed he, as he 


assisted a te portly lady out of the car- 
P rhe ah 


J Hetived her ; ther centenas was pretty, 
I \ 


One did not. 
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very pretty, and the jet-black eyes told me im- 
mediately that she was a Neapolitan. — 

“Ah, yes, it is I,” replied she; “here am I. 
come with my waiting-woman a8 czcisbeo ; that 
is my whole train—I have not a single man- 
servant with me. What do you think of my’ 
nee in travelling thus from Rome to Na- 
p S 13 

She threw herself like an invalid on The sofa, 
supported her pretty cheek upon her round lit- 
tle hand, and began to study the list of eata- 
bles. «u Brodetto, cipollette, facioli. You know 
that I cannot bear soup, else I should have a’ 
figure like. Castello dell’ Ovo. A little animelle 
dorate, and some fennel, is enough for me; we: 
must really dine again in Santa Agatha. Ah, 
now I breathe more freely,” continued she; un- 
tying the strings of her cap, “ Now I feel my 
Neapolitan air blowing—bclla Napoli!” exclaim- 


‘ed she, hastily opening the door of the balcony, ‘ 


which looked on the sea, and spreading out her 
arms,‘ she drank in great.draughts of the fresh‘ 
air. 

“Can we already see Naples?” inquired I. , 

‘“‘Not yet,” replied Federigo ; “ but Hespe-. 
ria, Armida’s enchanted garden. » 

We went out into the balcony, which was 
built of stone, and looked out over the garden.+ 
What magnificence !—richer than fancy .can 
create to itself! Below us was a wood of lem- 
on and orange-trees which were overladen with: 
ruit; the branches bent themselves down to! 
the’ ground with their golden load; cypresses 
gigantically tall as the poplars of the N orth of ‘ 
Italy, formed the boundary of the garden ; they) 


blue: sea which stretched itself behind them, 


‘and:dashed its waves abové the remains of the: ‘ 


baths and temples of antiquity, outside the low 
wall of the garden. Ships and boats, with great’ 
white sails, floated into the -peaceful harbour, 
around which Gaeta,* with its lofty buildings, 
stretches itself. .A little mountain elevates it-; 
self above the’ city, and this i is crowned with a. 
ruin. 1 < f 

- My eye was dazzled with the great bcwmigres 
the scene. 

« Do.yon see Vesuvius ?—How it smokes !” 
said Federigo, and pointed to the left, where 
the rocky coast elevated itself, like light clouds, 


| which reposed upon the indescribably — ~ 
sea. 


With the soul of a child I gave myself up to: 
the rich magnificence around me, and Federigo 
was as happy as myself. We could not re- 
sist going below under the tall orange-trees, 
and I kissed the golden fruit which hung upon 
the branches ; took from the many which lay 
on the ground, and threw them like golden balls 
up in the air, and over the sulphur-blue Jake. : 

“ Beautiful ‘Italy !? shouted “Federigo, tri- 
umphantly. “Yes, thus stood thy image be- . 
fore me in the distant North. In my remem- 
brance blew this air which I*now inspire: with 
every breath I draw. T thought of thy olive- 
groves when I saw our willows; I dreamed of 
the abundance of the oranges when I saw the 
golden apples in the peasants’ gardens beside 
the fragrant clover-field ; but the green waters 
of the Baltic never become blue like the beau- 


te a RR RL A 
* There. Æneas buried his nurse, Cajeta, after =n 
this city is called.—Anthor’s Note. € v p Jr 
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tiful Mediterranean ; the heavens of the North 
never become so high, so rich in colour, as tho 
warm, glorious south. Its gladness was inspi- 
ration, its speech hecame poetry. 

«What longings [ had in my home !” said 
he; “they are happicr who have never seen 
Paradise, than they, who having seen it, are 
driven forth, never to return. My home is 
beautiful ; Denmark is a flowery garden, which 
can measure itself with any thing on the other 


_ side the Alps ; it has beech-woods and the sea. 


But what is earthly beauty compared with 
heavenly? Italy is the land of imagination 
and beauty ; doubly happy are they who salute 
it for the second time !”” 

.And he kissed, as I had: done, the golden 
oranges: tears ran down his cheeks, and throw- 
ing himself on my neck, his lips burned on my 
forehead. With this my hcart opened itself to 
him entirely; he was not indeed a stranger to 
me, he was the friend of my childhood. : I re- 
lated to him my life’s last great adventure, and 
felt my heart lighter by the communication, by 
speaking Annunciata’s name aloud ; by telling 
of my suffering and my misfortune, and Fedce- 
rigo listened to me: with the sympathy of an 
honest friend. .I told him of my flight, of my 
adventure in the robber’s cave; of Fulvia, and 
what I knew of Bernardo’s recovery. He of- 
fered me his hand with the truest friendliness, 
and looked, with his light blue eyes, sympa- 
thizingly into my soul. 

A suppressed sigh was heard close to.us be- 


hind the hedge; but the tall laurels and the. 


orange-branches, bowed down with their fruit, 
concealed all; any one might very well have 


stood there and heard every word I said: of 


that I had not thought. We turned the branch- 
es aside, and close beside us, before the en- 


trance to the ruins of Cicero’s bath, ‘sat the 


Neapolitan Signora, bathed in tears. 

. “Ah, young gentleman,” exclaimed she; “I 
am entirely guiltless of this. I was sitting 
here already when you came with your friend, 
it is so charming here, and so cool. You talked 
so loud, and I was in the middle of your histo- 
ry before I remarked that it was quite a private 
affair. You have affected me deeply. "You 
shall have no cause to repent that I have he- 
come privy to it; my tongue is as dumb as the 
dead.” - i 

Somewhat embarrassed, I bowed beforé the 
strange Signora, who had thus become ac- 
quainted with my heart’s history. At length 
Federigo sought to console me by saying that 
nobody knew to what it might lead. 

- “T am,” said he, “a real Turk in my reli- 
ance on fate; besides, after all, there are no 
state secrets in the whole of it; every heart 
has, in its archives, such painful memoirs. 
Perhaps it was her own youth’s history which 


. she heard in yours; I can believe it, for people 


have seldom tears for other’s troubles, except- 


ing when they resemble their own. We are 


all egotists, even in our greatest sufferings and 
anxieties.” 

We were soon again in the carriage, rolling 
on our way. The whole country round us 
was of a luxuriant character ;.the broad-leav- 
ed aloe grew close by the road to the height 
of a man, and was used asafence. The large 
weeping willow seemed to. kiss, with its de, 






















pending, ever-moving branches, its own shadow 
upon the ground. \ 

Towards sunset we crossed the river Gari- 
gliano, where formerly stood the old Mintura 3. 
it was the yellow Liris, which I saw overgrown 
with reeds, as when Marius concealed himself 
here from the cruel Sylla. But we wero yet a 
long way from Santa Agatha. 
` The darkness descended, and the Signora 
became extremely uneasy on account of rob- 
bers, and looked out continually to see that no- 
body cut away the luggage from behind the 
carriage. In vain the vetturino cracked his 
whip, and repeated his maledetto, for the dark 
night advanced faster than he did. At length 
we saw lights before us. We were at Santa 
Agatha. - 

The Signora was wonderfully silent at sup- 
per; but it did not escape me how much her 
eye rested upon me. And the next morning, 
before our, journey, when J went to drink my 
glass of coffce,* she came up to me with great 
amiability. We were quite alone; she offered 
me her hand, and said, good-humouredly and 
familiarly— 

“You do not bear any ill-will towards me? 
I am perfectly ashamed before you, and yet I 
am quite guiltless of the whole thing.” 

I prayed her to make herself easy, and as- 
sured her that I had the greatest confidence in 
her womanly spirit. ~ 

“Yet you know nothing of me,” said she,. 
“but you may do; probably my: husband can. 
be nseful to you in the great foreign city. 
You can visit me and him. You, perhaps, 
have no acquaintance ; and a young man can 
sò easily make an error in his choice.” 

I thanked her heartily for her sympathy. It 
affected me. One, however, meets with good 
people everywhere. : ~ - 

‘“Naples is a dangerous city!” said she; 
but Federigo entered, and interrupted us. 

We were soon again seated in the carriage.. 
The glass-windows were put down; we be- 
‘came all better acquainted as we approached 
our common goal—Naples. Federigo was en- 
raptured with the picturesque groups which we 
met. Women, with red cloaks turned over 
their heads, rode past on asses, a young child 
at the breast, or sleeping with an elder one in 
the basket at their feet. A whole family rode 
upon one horse ; the wife behind the husband, 
and rested her arm or her head against his 
shoulder, and seemed to sleep; the man had 
before him his little boy, who sat and played 
with the whip. It was sacha group as Pignel-- 
li has given in his beautiful scenes out of the 
life of the people. 

The air was grey, it rained a little; we 
could neither see Vesuvius: nor Capri. The 
corn stood juicy and green in the field under 
the tall fruit-trees and poplars, round which 
the. vines enwreathed themselves. 

“ Do yon sce,” said the Signora, “ our Cam- 
pagna is a table well spread with bread, frux, - 
and wine ; and you will soon see our gay city 
and our swelling sea.” z 

Towards evening we approached it. The. 
splendid Toledo street lay before us; it was 
Fe EE Enea 
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really a corso. On every hand were illumined 
shops ; tables which stood in the street, laden 
-with oranges and figs, were lit up by lamps 
and gaily-coloured lanterns. The whole street, 
with its innumerable lights in the open air, 
looked like a stream sprinkled over with stars. 
On each side stood lofty houses, with balconies 
before every window, nay, often quite round 
the corner, and within these stood ladies and 
- gentlemen, as if it were still a merry carnival. 
One carriage passed another, and the horses 
slipped on the smooth slabs of lava with which 
the street was paved. Now a little cabriolet 
on two wheels came by; from fiye to six peo- 
ple sat in the little carriage, ragged lads stood 
behind it, and beneath in the shaking net, lay 
quite snugly a half-naked lazzarone. One sin- 
gle horse drew the whole crowd, and yet it 
went at a gallop. There was a fire kindled 
before a corner-house, before which lay two 
half-naked fellows, clad only in drawers, and 
with the vest fastened with one single button, 
who played at cards. Jland-organs and hurdy- 
gurdies were playing, to which women were 
singing ; all were screaming, all running one 
among another—soldiers, Greeks, Turks, and 
English. I felt myself transported into quite 
another world ; a more Southern life than that 

_which I had known breathed around me. The 

Signora clapped her hands at the sight of her 
merry Naples. “Rome,” she said, “was a 
grave beside her laughing city.” 

We turned into the T,argo del Castelo, one 
of the largest squares in Naples, which leads 
down to the sea, and the same ndise and the 
same crowd met us here. Aroundms we saw 
illuminated theatres, on the ‘outside of which 
were bright pictúres, which represented the 
principal scenes of the pieces which were be- 
ing performed within. Aloft, on a scaffold, 
stormed a Bajazzo family. The wife cried out 
to the spectators ; the husband blew the trum- 
pet, and the youngest son beat them both with 
a great riding-whip, whilst a little horse stood 
upon its hind-legs in the.back-scene, and read 
out of an open book. A man stood, and fought 
and sang in the midst of.a crowd of svxilors, 
who sat in acorner; he was an improvisatore. 
An old fellow read aloud. out of a book., Orlan- 
do Furioso, as I was told ; his audierace were 
applauding him just as we passed by. i 

“ Monte Vesuvio !” cried the Sigr4ora; and I 
now saw, at the end of the street, where the 
light-house stood, Vesuvius, lifti ng itself high 
in the air, and the fire-red lav7, like a stream 
of blood, rolling down from ‘is side. Above 
the crater hung a cloud, shi ping red from the 
reflected glow of the lava,- but I could only 
see the whole for a mor gent. The carriage 
rolled away with us acr oss the square to the 
Hotel Casa Tedesca. / Slose beside this stood 
a little puppet theatre, and a still smaller on@ 
was erected before it. ‘where Punchinello made 
his merry leaps, pee ped, twirled himself about, 
and made his funn ¢ speeches. All around was 
laughter. Only v ery few paid attention to the 

monk who stoor 4 at the opposite. corner, and 

preached from one of the projecting stone 
OUN An ol í broad-skculdered fellow, who 
ooked like 4 _ sailor, held the cross, on which 
was the pict ure of the Redeemer. The monk 

past famin g glances at the wooden theatre of 
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the puppets, which drew the attention of the 
people away from his speech. 

“Ts this Lent?” } heard him say. “Is*this 
the time consecrated to Heaven? the time in 
which we should, humbled in the flesh, wander 
in sackcloth and in ashes? Carnival-time ‘is 
it? Carnival always, night and day,syear out 
and year in, till you post down into the depths 
of hell! There you can twirl, there you car 
grin, can dance, and keep festino in the eternal 
pool and torment of hell !? 

His voice raised itself more and more; the 
soft Neapolitan dialect rong in my ear like 
swaying verse, and the words melted melodi- 
ously one into another. But all the more his 
voice ascended, ascended also that of Punchi- 
nello, and he leaped all the more comically, 
and was all the more applauded by the people ; 
then the monk, in a holy rage, snatched the 
cross from the hand of the man who bore it, 
rushed forward with it, and, exhibiting the 
crucified, exclaimed, “See, here is the true 
Punchinello! Him shall you see, him shall 
you hear! For that you shall have eyes and 
ears! Kyrie, eleison!” and impressed by the 
holy sign, the whole crowd dropped upon their 
knees, and exclaimed with one voice, “ Kyrie, 
eleison !’? Even the puppet-player let fall his 
Punchinello. I stood beside our carriage, won- 
derfully struck by the scene. 

Federigo ore 0 obtain a carriage to 






take the Signora to ome. She extended 
her hand to him, with Her thanks ; then, throw- 
ing her arm around my neck, I felt a warm 
kiss upon my lips, and heard her say, “ Wel- 
come to Naples!” And,’ from the carriage 
which conveyed her away, she waved kisses 
with her hand, and we ascended to the cham- 
ber in the hotel which the’ waiter assigned 
to us. _ ‘ 


—g@——. 
CHAPTER XVI. 


PAIN AND CONSOLATION—-NEARER ACQUAINTANCE 
WITH THE SIGNORA——THE LETTER—UAVE I 
MISUNDERSTOOD HER? z 


Arter Federigo was in bed, T continued sit- 
ting in the open balcony, which looked into the 
street, with Vesuvius before me. ‘The extra- 
ordinary world, in which I seemed to be as in 
a dream, forbade me to sleep. By degrees it 
became more and more quiet in the street be- 
low me : the lights were extinguished: it was 
already past midnight. My eye rested upon 
the mountain, where the pillar of fire raised it- 
self up from the crater, towards the blood-red, 
broad mass of cloud, which, united to this, 
seemed like a mighty pine-tree of fire and flame : 
the lava streams were the roots, with which it 
embraced the mountain. al 

My soul was deeply inpressed by this great 
spectacle—the voice of God, which spoke from 
the volcano, as from the still silent night-heav- 
en. It was one of those moments which oc- 
curs now and then, when, so to say, the soul 
stands face to face with its God. I compre- 
hended something of His: omnipotence, Wis- 
dom, and goodness—comprehended something 
of Him, whose servants are the lightning. and 
the whirlwind ; yet, without whose permission, 


~~ 
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-about a change for the better. 


perhaps the peculiar and nobler reason which 
‚afterwards induced Exeellenza to take charge 
of my bringing up the cireumstance of his hav- 
Ang been the innocent cause of my misfortune ? 
The strife between Mariuceia and Peppo, the 
-fearful moments which I passed in his house, 
-drove me out upon the stream of the world; 
for unless I had dwelt with old Domenica, on 
the dreary Campagna, the attention of Excel- 
lenza had perhaps never been directed to me. 
Thus I reviewed in thought seene after seene 
of my life, and found the highest wisdom and 
goodness in the chain of events; nor, was it 
until I eame to that last link, that all seemed to 
fall asunder. My acquaintanee with Annunci- 
ata was like a spring day, which in a moment 
shad expanded every -flower-bud in my soul. 


“With her I could have become every thing: 


her love would have perfected the happiness 


Of my life. _Bernardo’s sentiment towards her 
.was not pure like mine: even had he suffered 


for a moment by losing her, his pain would have 


«been short : he would soon have learned to con- 


sole himself; but th nnunciata loved him 
annihilated all my s happiness. Here I 
comprehended not the wisdom of the Almighty, 
and felt nothing but pain, because of all my van 


-isheddreams. At that momenta cithern sound- 


A 


» 


ed under the baleony ; and I saw a man, witha 
cloak thrown over his shoulders, who touched 
the strings from which trembled notes of love. 
Shortly afterwards, the door of the opposite 
house opened quite softly, and the man vanish- 
ed behind it—a happy lover, who went to kiss- 
es and embraces. 

I looked up to the star-bright air—to the 
brilliant dark blue sea which gleamed redly 


with the reflected light of the lava and the’ 


eruption. , 
“ Glorious nature !” burst forth from my 
heart. ‘Thon art my mistress! Thou clasp- 


> est me to thy heart—openest to me thy heav- 


- 


_ improvisatore ? 


. greatness ! 


en, and thy breath kisses me on my lips and 
brow! Thee will I sing, thy beauty, thy holy 
I will repeat before the people the 
deep melodies which thou singest in my seul! 


~ Let my heart bleed; the butterfly which strug- 


gles upon the needle becomes most beautiful: 
the stream which, hurled as a waterfall from 
the rock, scatters itself in foam, is more glori- 
ous !—that is the poet’s lot. Life is, indeed, 
onlya short dream. When in that other world 
I again meet Annuneiata, she will also love me. 
All pure souls love one another: arm in arm 
-the blessed spirits advance towards God !"" 
Thus dreamed my thoughts; and courage 
and power to come forth as an improvisatore, 
as well as a strong delight in so doing, filled 
my soul. One thing alone lay heavily on my 
heart—what would Francesca and Excellenza 
say to my flight from home, and my début as 
They believed me industrious- 
ly and quietly oecupied with my books in Rome. 


_. This consciousness allowed me to have no rest : 
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enot even a sparrow falls to the carth. My own 
life stood clearly before me: I saw in the whole 
a wonderful guiding and direeting ; every mis- 
fortune even, and every sorrow, had brought 
The unhappy 
death of my mother by the runaway horses, 
whilst I.stood a poor helpless child, seemed to 
shape out for me a better future; for was not 


I deterinined, therefore, that same night to write 
to them. 

With filial confidence, I related to them ev- 
ery thing whieh had oceurred, every single cir- 
cumstance—my love for Annunciata, and the 
consolation which alone I found in nature and 
in art; and conelnded with an urgent prayer 
for an answer, as favourable as their hearts 
could give mo; nor before I obtained this 
would I take one step, or come forward in pub- 
lic. Longer than a month they must not: let 
me languish. 

My tears fell upon the letter as I wrote it, 
but I felt relieved by it; and when I had ended 
it, I quickly slept more soundly and ealmly than 
I had done for a long time. 

The following day, Federigo and I arranged 
our affairs. He removed into a new lodging, 
in one of the side-streets. I remained at the 
Casa Tedesea, where I could see Vesuvius and 
the sea, two world’s wonders which were new 
tome. I industriously visited the Museo Bour- 
bonico, the theatres, and the promenades ; and 
during three days’ residence in the foreign city, 
had made myself very well aequainted with it. 

An invitation for Federigo and me eame from 
Professor Maretti, and his wife Santa. At the 
first moment, I believed this to be a mistake, 


_as J knew neither the one nor the other, and 


yet the invitation seemed to have particular 
reference to me: I was to bring Federigo with 
me. On inquiry, I found that Maretti was a 
very learned man, an antiquarian; and that 
Signora Santa had lately returned home from a 
visit in Rome. I and Federigo had made her 
aequaintance on the journey. Thus then she 
was the Neapolitan Signora. . 

-In the course of the evening, Federigo and I 
went. We found a numerous company in a 
well-lighted saloon, the polished marble floor 
of whieh reflected the lights; whilst a large 
sealdino, with a loose iron grating, diffused a 
mild warmth. 

Signora, or, as we now indeed know her 
name, Santa, met us with open arms. Her 
light blue silk dress was very beeoming to her : 
had she not been so stout, she would have been 
very lovely. She introdneed us to her compa- 
ny, and prayed us to make ourselves quite at 
home, s oida ati 

“ Into my house,” said she, “enter none but 
friends: ‘you will soon become aequainted with 
them all.’ With this she mentioned several 
names, pointing to different persons. © 

‘We talk, we danee, we have a litt'c sing- 
ing,” said she, “and so the time flies cn.” 

She pointed out seats to us. A young lady 
was seated at the piano, and sung: it Was pre- 
cisely the very same aria which Annunciata 
had sung in Dido; but it sounded with quite 
another expression, and seized upon the soul 
with a much less powerful effect. Yet I was 
compelled, with the rest, to applaud the singer ; 
and now she struek a few aecords, and played 
a lively dance: two or three gentlemen took 
their ladies, and floated over the polished, 
smooth floor. J withdrew myself into a win- 
dow: a little half-famished-looking man, With 
ever-moving, glassy eyes, bowed himself deep- 
ly before me. I had remarked hjm, like a little 
kobold, incessantly popping in and out of the 
door. In order to get up a conversation, I be- 


gan to speak of the eruption of Vésuvius, and 
how beautiful the lava-stream was. 

“That is nothing, my friend,” replied he, 
“nothing to the great revolution of 96, which 
Pliny describes: then the ashes flew as far as 
Constantinople. We have also, in my time, 
gone with umbrellas in Naples, because of the 
-ashes ; but between Naples and Constantinople 
there is a difference. The classical time ex- 
celled us in every thing—a time in which we 
should have prayed, ‘ Serus in cælum redeas P” 

I spoke of the theatre of San Carlo; and the 
man went back to the car of Thespis, and gave 
me a treatise on the tragic and comic Muses. 
‘I dropped a word about the mustering of the 
royal troops; and he immediately went into 
the ancient mode of warfare, and commanding 
of the whole phalanx. The only question which 
he himself asked me was, whether I studied the 
history of art, and gave myself up to antiqui- 
ties. I said that the whole world’s life, every 
thing lay near to my heart; that I felt called 
upon to be a poet; and the man then clapped 
his hands, and began to declaim about my lyre— 

«& O decus Phebi, et dapibus supremi 
Grata testudo Jovis !” 

“« Has he now got hold of you ?” said Santa, 
laughing. and coming up to us ; “then are you 
already deep in Sesostris’ age. , But your own 
times have demands upon you; there sit la- 
dies on the opposite side with whom‘you must 
dance.” 

‘But I do not dance; never did dance,” re- 
plied I. : 

« But if I,” said she, “ the lady of the house, 
were to ask yeu to dance with me, you would 
not refuse.” 

“Yes, indeed; for I shoul danee so badly 
that we should both of us fall on the smooth 
floor.” A 

‘A beautiful idea !’ exclaimed she, and skip- 
ped across to Fedcrigo, and soon were they two 
floating through the room. 

‘A lively woman!” said the husband, and 
added, ‘“‘and handsome, very handsome, Signor 
Abbé.” 

“ Very handsome,” replied I politely, and 
then we were, Heaven knows how, deep in the 
Etruscan Vases. He offered himself as my 
guide in the Musco Baurbonico, and explained 
to me what great masters they had been who 
had painted these brittle treasures, in which 
every line contributed to the beauty of the fig- 
ures in expression of attitude, and who were 
obliged to paint them whilst the clay was 
warm, it nat being possible to rub any thing 
out, whilst, on the contrary, every line which 
had once been made must remain there. 

“Are you yet deep. in history?” inquired 
Santa, who again came up to us; “the conse- 
quence then follows !” exclaimed she, laughing, 
and drew me away from the pedant, whilst she 
“whispered, half aloud, “ Do not let my husband 
annoy you! You must be gay, must take part 
in the gaiety ! I will seat you here; you shall 
relate to me what you have seen, heard, and 
enjoyed.” $ 

`I then told her how much Naples pleased 
me ; told her of that which had given me most 
delight; of a little trip I had this afternoon 
made through the grotto of Posilippo, besides 
which ] had discovered, in a thick vins-grove, 
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the ruins of a little church, which had been 
converted into a family dwelling, whilst the 
friendly children, and the handsome woman 
who had served me with wine, had greatly 
contributed to make it all only the more ro- 
mantic. 3 - 

“Then yeu have been making acquaintan- 
ces?” said she, laughing, and lifting her fore- 
finger; ‘‘nay, there is no need for you to be 
confused about it: at your age the heart does 
not amuse itself with a Lent sermon.” 

This was about all that I learned this even- 
ing of Signora Santa and her husband. There 
was a something in her manner that expressed 
itself in an ease, a naïveté peculiar to the Neas 
politans, a eordiality which wonderfully attract» 
ed me to her. Her husband was erudite, and 
that was no fault; he would be the best guide 
for me in the Museum. And so he was; and 
Santa, whom I often visited, hecame to me 
more and more attractive. 
which she shewed tome flattered me, and her 
sympathy opened my heart and my lips. £ 
knew but very little of the world, was in many 
things a complete child, and grasped, therefore, 


the first hand which extended itself kindly to-_ 


watds me, and, in return for a hand-pressure, 
gave my whole confidence. 

One day, Signora Santa touched upon the 
most important moment of my life, my separa- 
tion from Annunciata, and I found consolation 
and relief in'speaking freely of it to the sympa- 
thising lady. That she ceuld see many faults 
in Bernardo, ‘after I had given a description of 
him, was a sort.of consolation to me; but that 
she could also find failings in Annunciata I 
could not pardon. 

‘‘She is toe small for the stage,” said she, 
“altogether too slenderly made; that certain- 
ly you will concede to me? Some substance 
there must be as long as we belong to this 
world. I know, to be sure, right well, that 
here, in Naples, all the yeung men were capti- 
vated by her beauty. It was the voice, the in- 
comparably fine voice, which transported them 
into the spirit-world, where her fine form had 
its abode. If I were a man, I should never fall 
in love with such a being: I should actually 
fear her falling to pieces at my first embrace.” 

She made me smile, and that, perhaps, 
thought I, was her intention. ‘To Annunciata’s 
talent, mind, and pure heart, she did the fullest 
justice. 

During the last evening, inspired by the 
beauty of the surrounding country and my own 
excited state of feeling, I had written soine 
short poems: ‘Tasso in Captivity,” “The 
Begging Monk,” and some other little lyrical 
pieces, which perfectly expressed my unhappy 
love, and the shattered picture-world which 
floated in. my soul. ~ I began to read them to 
Santa, but in the middle of the first my feel- 
ings, which I had there deseribed, so entirely 
overpowered me, that T burst into tears ; with 
that, she pressed my hand and wept with me. 

With these tears she bound me for ever! 

Her house became to me a home. I regular- 
ly longed for the hour when I should again con- 
verse with her. Her humour, the comical ideas 
which she often-started, made me frequently 
laugh, although I was compelled to feel how 
very différent was Annuneiata’s wit and merri- 
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ment—how much nobler and purer; but then, | had heard nothing either of her or of Bernardo. 
as no Annunciata lived for me, I was grateful) At that time the post brought me a letter; I 


and devoted to Santa. a 
«Have yon lately,” she asked me one day, 

“geen the handsome woman, near Posilip- 

po, and the romantic house which is half a 

chureh ?” . 

- “ Only once since,” I replied. 

“She was very friendly?” inquired Santa, 
“the children were gone out as guides, and the 
husband was on the lake? Take care of your- 
self, Signore: on that side of Naples lies the 
under-world !” 

I honestly assured her that nothing but the 
romantic scenery drew me towards the grotto 
of Posilippe. 

“ Dear friend,” said she, confidentially, ‘I 
know the thing better! Your heart was full 
of love, of the first strong love to her, whom I 
will not call unworthy, but who, however, did 
` not act openly towards you! Do not say one 
word to me against this: she occupied your 
soul, and you have torn yourself from this im- 
age—have given her up, as you yourself have 
assured me, and therefore there is a vacancy in 
your soul which craves to be filled. Formerly 
you lived alone in your books and your dreams ; 
the singer has drawn you down into the world 
of human life; you are become flesh and blood, 
like the rest of us, and these assert their right. 
And why should they not? I never judge a 
young man with severity; and besides this, 
they can act as they will !” 

I objected to this last assertion, but as to 
the desolation which remained in my soul after 
the loss of Annunciata, she was right in that ; 
but what could supply the place of that lost 
image? 

“ You are not like other people !” continued 
she; “you-are a poetical being; and do you 
‘see, even the ideal Annunciata required some- 
thing more of a realist; for that reason she 
preferred Bernardo, who was so much inferior 
to you in soul. But,” added she, ‘‘ you beguile 
me to talk to you as it is hardly becoming for 
me, as a lady, to do; your wonderful simplicity 
and your little knowledge of the world make 
one become as naive in speech as you are in 
thoughts ;” and with this she laughed aloud 
and patted me on the cheek. 

In the evening, when I sat alone with Fede- 
rigo, and he became merry and confidential, ‘he 
told me of the happy days which he had spent 
in Rome, in which his heart also had beaten 
strongly; Mariuccia had played her part in 
these adventures. 

Many young men came to the house of the 
Professor Maretti; they danced well, talked 
excellently in company, received glances of fa- 
vour from the ladies, and were esteemed by the 
men. I had known them but for a short time, 
and yet they confided to me already their hearts’ 
affairs, which I shrunk from doing, even with 
Bernardo; and which only my ingrained affec- 
tion for him made me tolerate in him! Yes, 
they were all different from me. Was Santa 
actually right? should I be only a poetical be- 
ing in this world?) That Annunciata really 
loved Bernardo was a sufficient proof thereof; 
my spiritual J was perhaps dear to her, but I 
myself could not wim her. 

I had now been a month.in Naples, and yet 
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seized it with a throbbing heart, looked at the 
seal and direction to divine of its cantcnts. I 
recognised the Borghese arms and the old 
Excellenza’s hand-writing. I hardly dared to 
open it. 

‘Eternal mother of God!” I prayed, ‘be. 
gracious tome! Thy will directs all things for. 
the best!” 

I opened the letter and read : 


‘‘ Signore—Whilst I believed that you were 
availing yourself of the opportunity which I af- ` 
forded to you of learning something, and of be- 
coming a useful member of society, all is going 
on quite otherwise ; quite differently to my in- 
tentions regarding you. As the innocent occa- 
sion of your mother’s death, have I done this 
for you. We are quits. 

‘‘Make your début as improvisatore, as poet, 
when and how youn will, but give me this one 
proof of your so-much-talked-of gratitude, nev- 
er to connect my name, my solicitude for you, 
with your public life. The very great service 
which you might have rendered me by learning 
something, you would not render; the very 
small one of calling me benefactor is so repug- 
nant to me, that you cannot do any thing more 
offensive to me than to de that !” 


The blood stagnated at my heart; my hands 
dropped powerless on my knees; but I could 
not weep; that would have relieved my soul. 

« Jesus Maria !’’ stammered I; my head sank 
down on the table. Deaf, without thonght, 
without pain even, I lay immovably in this pə- 
sition. I had word with which to pray 
to God and the s; they also, like the world, 
seemed to have forsaken me. 

At that moment T'ederigo entered 

‘Art thou ill, Antonio?” asked he, pressing 
my hand; “one must not thus wall oneself in 
so with one's grief. Who knows whether thou 
wouldst have been happy with Annunciata t 
That which is best for us always happens ; that 
I have found more than once, although not in 
the most agreeable way. 

Without a word I handed to him the letter, 
which he read; in the meantime my tears 
found a free course, but I was ashamed to let 
him see me weeping, and turned away from 
him, but he pressed me in his arms and said, 
« Weep freely ; weep all thy grief out, and then 
thou wilt be better.” 

. When I was somewhat calmer, he inquired 
from me whether I had taken any resolve. A 
thought then passed through my soul; I would 
reconcile the Madonna to me, to whose service 
I was dedicated as a child; in her had I found 
a protector, and my future belonged to her. 

“Jt is best,” said I, ‘that I become a monk; 
for that my fate has prepared me; there is no- 
thing more for me in this world. I am besides 
that only a poetical being, not a man, like the 
rest of you! Yes, in the bosom of the church 
is a home and peace for me!” 

“Be reasonable, however, Antonio!” said 
Federigo to me. ‘Let Excellenza, let the 
world see that there is power in thee, let the 
adverse circumstances of life elevate and not 
depress thee. I think and hope, however, that 
thou wilt only be a monk for this evening ; to- 
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«morrow, when the sun shines warmly into thy 

‘heart, thou wilt not be onc. ‘Thou art really 
‘dn improvisatore, a poet, and hast soul and 
knowledge.’ Every thing will be glorious, €x- 
-cellent. “To-morrow we will take a cabriolet, 
nd drive to Herculaneum and. Pompeii, and 
will ascend Vesuvius. We have not been 
there ; thou must be amused and brought again 
into humour, and when all the dark fumes are 
dissipated, then we will talk about the future 
quite rationally. Now than goest with me to 
the Toledo; we will amuse ourselves. Life 
speeds on at a gallop, and all of us have, like 
the snail, our burden upon our backs, it matters 
not whether of lead or mere playthings, if they 
are alike oppressive.” 

His solicitude for me affected me; I was 
still supported by a friend. Without a word I 
took my hat and followed him. 

Music was merrily sounding in the square 
from one of the little wooden theatres ; we re- 
mained standing before it among a great crowd 
of people. The whole artistic family stood as 
usual upon the stage ; the man and woman, in 
gay clothes, hoarse with shouting; a pale little 
boy, with a care-depressed countenance, and in 
a white dress, stood and played upon the violin, 
whilst two ‘little sisters.twirled about in a live- 
ly dance. The whole thing appeared to me 
very tragical. 

«The unhappy beings!” thought I, “ uncer- 
tain as theirs, lies also my fate.” I linked my 


-arm closely in Federigo’s, and could not repress |. 


‘the sigh which ascended from my breast. 

‘s Now be calm and rational,” whispered Fed- 
-erigo. ‘First of all, we will take a little walk 
to let the wind blow on thy red eyes, and then 
‘we will visit Signora Maretti; she will either 
laugh thee quite, gay again, or else weep with 
thee, till thou art tired; she can do that better 
than I can.” 

Thus for some time we wandered up and 
down the great street, and then went to the 
house of Maretti. 

“At length you are come one evening out of 
the common course,” exclaimed Santa kindly 
as we entered. 

‘‘Signore Antonio is in his elegiac mood ; it 
must be removed by mirth, and to whom could 
I bring him better than to you? To-morrow 
we drive to Herculaneum and Pompeii, ascend 
Vesuvius; if we could only be blessed with an 
“eruption.” 

“ Carpe diem,” broke forth from Maretti. ‘I 
should delight to make the journey with you : 
but not to ascend Vesuvius, only to see how it 
goes with the excavations in Pompeii. I have 
just received from there some little glass orna- 
ments of various colours ; these I have arranged 
according to their shades, and have within an 
opusculum on them. You must see these treas- 
ures,” said he, turning to Federigo, “and give 
me a hint with regard to colour. And you,” 
continued he, clapping me on the shoulder, 
‘you shall begin to be merry, and then after- 
wards we will empty a glass of Falernian, and 
Sing with Horace, — 

“t Ornatus viridi tempora pampino, 
Liber vota boonus ducit ad exitus.” 

T remained alone with Santa. 

“Have you written any thing lately?” in- 
quired she. 


-happened ? 


“You look as if you had been 
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composing one of those beautiful pieces. which 
so wonderfully speak to the heart. I have 
thought many times on you and your Tasso, 
and have felt myself quite pensive, although 
you very well know that I do not belong ta the 
weeping sisterhood. Be now in a good hu- 
mour. Look at me; you say nathing compli- 
mentary ; you see nothing, say nothing about 
my new dress. See how hecoming it is; a 
poet must have an eye for every thing. Tam 
slender as a pine ; regularly thin? -Is it mot ` 
so? 199 

“ That one sees immediately, ” was my reply. 

“« Flatterer !” interrupted she, “am I not as 
usual? My dress hangs quite loosely upon me! 
Now what is there to blush about? You are, 
however, a man! We must have you more in 
women’s society, and thus educate you a little ; 
that we can do excellently. Now sit-down, 
my husband and Federigo are up to the ears 
in their blessed antiquity ; let us live for the 
present; one has much more enjoyment in 
that! You shall taste our excellent Falernian 
wine, and that directly; you can drink of: it 
again With the other two.” 

I refused, and attempted to begin an ordina- 
ry conversation on the events of the day; but Į 
found, only too plainly, haw abstracted I was., 

«I am only a burden to you,” said I, rising, 
and about to take my hat. ‘Pardon me, Sig- 
nora; I am not well, and that it is which makes 
me unsociable.” 

“You will not leave me?” said she, drawing 
me back to my chair, and looking sympathising- 
ly and anxiously into my face. ‘* What has 
Have confidence in me. I mean 
it so honestly and so kindly towards you! Do 
not let my petulance wound you. It is only 
my nature. ‘Tell me what has happened ; have 
you had letters? Js Bernardo dead?” s 

« No, God be praised,” returned I; 
other thing, quite another.” 

I wished not to have spoken of Excellenza’s 
letter; yet, in my distress, I disclosed every 
thing to her quite open-heartedly, and with 
tears in her eyes she besought me not to be 
troubled. 

«J am thrust out of the world,” anid I; ‘‘for- 
saken by every one;. nobody — nobody. at all 
loves me.” 

« Yes; Antonio,” ondha she, “you are 
loved. You are handsome ; you are good ; my 
husband loyes you, and I love you ;” and with 
these words I felt a burning kiss upon my 
brow, her arm clasped my neck, and her cheek 
touched mine. 

My blood became like flame, a trembling 
went through my limbs ; it was as if my breath 
stood still; never had I felt so before; the 
door opened, and Federigo and Maretti entered. 

« Your friend is ill,”. said she, in her usual 
tone; “he has almost terrified me. Pale and 
red in one moment; I thought he would have 
fainted in my arms, but now.he is better ; is it 
not so, Antonio ?”’ 

And then, as if nothing had happened, as if 
nothing had been said, she jested about me. I 
felt my own heart beat, and a feeling of shame 
and indignation arose in my soul ; J turned from 
her, the beautiful daughter of sin. l 

“Que sit hiems, Velie, quod calum, Vala Sa- 
lerni said Maretti. “ How is it with heart 
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and head, Signor?) What has he now done, the 
ferus Cupido, who always sharpens the bloody 
arrow on the glowing whetstone ?”’. = = 

The Falernian wine sparkled in the glass. 
Santa clinked her glass against mine, and said, 
with an extraordinary expression, ‘‘ To better 
times!” ` 

“To better times !” repeated Federigo; ‘one 
must never despair.” 

Maretti tonched his glass to mine also, and 
nodded, “ To better times!” ` s 

Santa laughed aloud, and stroked my cheek. 

> 
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CHAPTER, XVIL | 


RAMBLE THROUGH NERCULANEUM AND POMPEI]I— 
` THE EVENING ON VESUVIUS. 


Tne next morning Federigo fetched me. 
Maretti joined us. Fresh morning breezes 
blew from the sea, and our carriage rolled round 
the’bay from Naples to Herculaneum. 

“How the smoke whirls from Vesuvius t” 
said Federigo, and pointed to the mountain. 
“ We shall have a glorious evening.” arte 

“Phe smoke whirled in another manner,” 
said Maretti; “it went like the shadow of a 
cloud over the whole country, anno 79 post 
Christum. At that time the cities which’ we 
now go to visit were buried under lava and 
ashes !” j t 

Exactly where the suburbs of. Naples end, 
begin the cities Sant Giovanni, Portici, and Re- 
cina, which lie so close that they may be re- 
garded as one city. ` We had reached the goal 
before I was aware of it, and drew up before a 
house in Recina. Under the street here, under 
the whole city, lies Herculaneum buried. Lava 
and ashes covered the whole city in a few hours; 
people forgot’its existence, and the city of Re- 
cina rose above it.» 

We entered the nearest house, inthe garden 
of which was a large open well, through which 
a spiral staircase descended. ns 

“ Sce yon, gentlemen,” said Maretti; “it was’ 
post Christum 1720 that the Prince of Elbæuf 
had this well dug. As soon as they had de- 
scended a few, feet, they found statues, and so 
the excavation was forbidden (mirabile dict !). 
For thirty years not a hand moved itself before 
Charles of. Spain came here, ordered the well- 
to be dug deeper, and they stood upon a great 
stone staircase, such as we now soe here !” 

The daylight descended here but to a short 
distance ; afid these were the seats of the great 
theatre of Herculaneum. Our guides kindled 
a light for each of us to carry, and we descend- 
ed to the depth of the well, and now stood upon 
the seats on which the spectators, seventeen 
hundred years before, had sat; like a giant 
body, had laughed, been affected by, and had 
applauded the scenes’ of life which had beén 
‘represented ! é 

‘A little low door, close by, led us into a large, 
spacious passage. We descended to the or- 
chestra; saw'there the different apartments 
for-the different musicians, the dressing-room., 
‘arid the scenes themselves. The greatness of 
‘the whole deeply impressed me. It could be 
lighted for us only piecemeal, yet it seemed to 
“me much larger than the ‘theatre of San Carlo. 
‘Silent, dark, and. desolate; lay all around us, 
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and a world rioted aboveus. As we imagine 
that a vanished race inay, as spirits, enter into 
our scene of life and action, seemed I now te 
have stepped out of our age, and to be wander- 
ing, like a ghost, in the far-off antiquity. Ilit- 
erally longed for daylight, and we soon breathed 
again the warm air. ’ j 

We walked straight forward along the street 
of Recina, and an excavation lay before us, but 
much less than-the former. This was all the 
remains of Herculaneum on which the sun 
shone. We saw one single street, houses with 
small,-narrow windows, red and blue painted 
walls ; very little in comparison with that which 
awaited us in Pompeii: 

Recina lay behind us, and now we saw around 
us ‘a plain, which seemed like a pitch-black, 
foaming sea, which had run into iron-dros% 
Yet here buildings had raised themselves ; lita 
tle vine-gardens grew verdantly, and the church 
was half buried in this land of death: 3 

“I myself saw this destruction !” said Ma- 
retti. ‘‘¥ was a child, in the age between Jac- 
teus and puer, as one may say. Never shall I 
forget that day! The.black dross over which 
we are now rolling was a glowing river of fire ; 
I saw how it rolled down from the mountain 
towards Torre del Greco. .My father (bcati 
sunt mortui) has even: plucked ripe grapes for 
me where now lies the black, stone-hardened 
rind. The lights burned blue within the church, 
and the onter walls were red from the strong 
glow of fire. The vineyards were buried, but 
the church stood like a floating ark upon this 
glowing sea of fire !” 

Like vine-branches laden with heavy bunches 
swung from tree to tree, and looking like one 
single garland, thus united themselves city to 
city around the bay of Naples:* The whole 
way, with the exception of the already-men- 
tioned desolate extent, appears a Toledo street. 
The light cabriolets full of people, riders on 
horseback and on asses, passed oze anuther; 
whole caravans of travellers, ladies and gentle- 
men, contribute to the life of the picture. 

J had always imagined Pompeii, like Hercu- 
laneum, below the earth, but it is not so. I¢ 
looks down from the mountain over thé vine- 
yards to the blue Mediterranean. We ascend- 
ed at every step, and stood now before an open- 
‘ing made jn a wall of dark-grey ashes, to which 
gtim hedges and cotton-plants attempted to 
Soldiers on guard 
presented themselves,.and we entered the sub- 
urb of Pompeii. , ? 
` « You have read the letters of Tacitus ?” said 
Maretti. * You have read those of the younger 
Pliny; now you shall have such commentaries 
on his work as no other anther has.”. : 

‘The long street in which we. stood is called 
the: Tomb Street. Here are monuments oa 
monuments. Before.two of these one finds 
round, handsome ‘seats, with beautiful orna- 
ments.’ Here, in those former times, the sons 
and daughters of Pompeii rested themselves, on 
their rambles ont of the city. From the tombs 
they looked out over the blooming landscape, 
the lively bend of the road, and the bay, Next 
we saw a Tow of houses on each side, all shops ; 
like so many skeletons with hollow eve-sockets 
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they seemed to stare upon us.. On every hand 
were traces of the earthquake which, earlier 
than the great destruction, had shaken the city. 
Many houses plainly shewed that they werevin 
the progress of building exactly when the firo 
and ashes buried them for centuries; unfinished 
marble cornices lay on the ground, and near to 
them the models, in terra cotta, from whieh 
they were being worked. 

We had now reached the walls of the city ; 

up these, flights of broad steps led us to an am- 
phitheatre. Before us stretched out a long, 
narrow street, paved, as in Naples, with lava- 
flags, the remains of a much eaglier eruption 
than that which, seventeen hundred years be- 
fore, had devastated Herculaneum and Pompeii. 
Deep tracks of wheels are visible in the stone; 
and upon the houses one still reads the names 
of the inhabitants, hewn in winlst they yet lived 
there. Before a few of the houses there yet 
hung out signs, one of which announced that 
here, in this house, mosaic-work was done. 
c. AN the apartments were small; the light was 
admitted through the roof, or by an opening 
above the door, a square portico inclosed the 
eourt, which was usually only large enongh for 
a single little flower-bed or basin, in which the 
fountains played; for the rest, the courts: and 
floors were ornamented with beautiful mosaics, 
in which artistical forms, circles, and quadrants, 
cut through each other. The walls were bright- 
ly painted with deep red, blue, and white col- 
ours, with female dancers, genii, and light float- 
ing figures around upon a glowing ground. All 
was indescribably graceful in colouring and 
drawing, and as fresh as if they had been paint- 
ed only yesterday. Federigo and Maretti were 
in deep conversation on the wonderful compo- 
sition of colours which resist.time so uncom- 
monly well—yes, before I was aware of it, were 
deep in the middle of Bayardi's ten folio vol- 
umes on the ‘“ Antique Monuments of Hercula- 
neum.” They, like a thousand others, forgot 
the poetical reality which lay before them, and 
busied themselves with criticism, and treatises 
thereon. Pompeii itself was forgotten. amid 
their learned researches. I had not been thus 
consecrated to these outwardly learned mys- 
teries; the reality around me was a poetical 
world, in which my soul felt itself at home. 
Centuries melted together into years, revealed 
themselves in moments in which every care 
slumbered, and my thoughts won anew repose 
and inspiration. 

We stood before the honse of Sallust. 

“ Sallust !” shouted Maretti, and lifted his hat, 
“ corpus sine animo! Thé soul is hence, but we 
salute reverentially the inanimate body.” 

A large picture of Diana and Acteon occu- 
pied the opposite wall. The workmen ex- 
claimed aloud and joyfully, and brought forth 
to the light a magnificent marble table, white 
as the stone of Carrara, supported by two glori- 
ous sphinxes; but that which deeply affected 
me, was the yellow bones which I saw, and, in 
the ashes, the impression of a female breast of 
infinite beauty. 

We went across the Forum to the temple of 
Jupiter. The sun shone upom the white mar- 
ble pillars ; beyond lay the smoking Vesuvins ; 
pitch-black: clouds whirled out from the crater, 
and white as snow hung the white Steam over 
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the stream of lava, which had formed to itself 
a path down the side of the mountain.: 

e We saw the theatre, and seated ourselves 
upon the. step-formed benches. The stage; 
with its pillars, its walled background, with 
doors for exit, all stood as ìf people had played 
there yesterday ; hu#ne tone more will sound 
from the orchestra, no Roscius speak to the ex- 
ulting crowd. All was dead around us; the 
great stage of Nature alone breathed of life: 
The succulent green vineyards, the populous 
road which led down to Salerno, and in the back- 
ground the dark blue mountain, with its sharp 
outline in the warm ethereal colouring was a 
great theatre, upon which Pompeii itself stood 
like a tragic chorus, which sang of the power 
of the angel of death. I saw him, even him- 
self, whose wings are coal-black ashes, ang 
overflowing lava which he spreads over cities 
and villages. 

We were not to ascend Vesuvius till evening, . 
when the glowing lava and moonlight would 
have great effect. We took asses from Recina, 
and rode up the mountain ; the road lay through 
vineyards and lonesome farms ; very soon, how- 
ever, the vegetation diminished into small, woe- 
ful looking hedges, and dry, reed-like blades of: 
grass. 'The-wind bléw colder and stronger; 
otherwise the evening was infinitely beantiful. 
The sun seemed, as it sank, like a burning fire, 
the heavens beamed like gold, the sea was in- 
digo, and the islands pale blue elouds. It was 
a fairy world in which I stood. On the edge of 
the bay Naples grew more and more indistinct ; 
in the far distance lay the mountains covered 
with snow, which shone gloriously like the gla- 
ciers of the Alps whilst aloft, quite close to us, 
glowed the red lava of Vesuvius. 

At length we came to a plain, covered with 
the iron-blaek lava, where was neither road nor 
track Our asses carefully assayed their foot- 
ing before they advanced a step, and thus we 
only very slowly ascended the higher part of 
the mountain, which, like a promontory, raised 
itself out of this dead, petrified sea. We ap- 
proached the dwelling of the hermit through a 
narrow excavated road, where only reed-like 
vegetation was found. A tronp of soldiers sat 
here around a blazing fire, and drank from their 
bottles lacryme Christi. They serve as an es- 
cort for strangers against the robbers of the 
mountains. Here the torches were lighted, and 
the winds seized upon their flames as if they 
would extinguish them, and rend away vop 
spark. By this wavering, unsteady light, 
rode onward in the dark evening along the nar- 
row, rocky path, over loose pieces of lava, and 
close beside the deep abyss. At length, like a 
mountain, reared itself before us the coal-black 
peak of ashes : this we had to ascend; our ass- 
es could no longer be serviceable to us ; we left 
them, therefore, behind us with the lads who 
had driven them. 4 

The guide went, first with the torches, we 
others followed after, but in a zig-zag direction; 
because we went through the soft ashes, in 
which we sank at every step up to the knee ; 
nor could we keep a regular line behind one an- 
other, because there lay great loose stones and 
blocks of lava in the ashes, whieh rolled down 
when we trod upon them; at every other step 
we slid one backwards, every moment we fell 
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into the black ashes ; it was as if we had leaden 
Weights fastened to our feet. 

“« Courage !” cried the guide before us, ‘we 
shall quickly be at the snmmit !" But the point 
of thc mountain seemed for ever to be at the 
sanic height above us. Expectation and desire 
gave wings to my feet; am hour elapsed before 
we reached the top—I was the first who did so. 

A vast plat-form, scattered over with im- 
mense pieces of lava thrown one upon another, 
spread itself here before our eyes, in the midst 
of which stood a mount of ashes. It was the 
cone of the deep crater. Like a ball of fire hung 
the moon above it; thus high had it ascended ; 
and now, for the first time, the mountain per- 
mitted us to see it, but only for a moment; in 
the next, with the rapidity of thought, a coal- 
black cloud whirled out of the crater, and it be- 
came dark night around ns; deep thunder roll- 
ed within the mountain ; the ground trembled 
under our feet, and we were compelled to hold 
firmly one by another that we might not fall. 
The same moment resounded an explosion 
which a hundred cannon could only faintly imi- 
tate. The smoke divided itself, and a column 
of fire, certainly a mile high, darted into the 
blue air; glowing stones, like blood-rubies, were 
cast upwards in the white fire. I saw them 
like rockets falling above us, but they fell in a 
Tight line into the crater, or else rolled down 
the mound of ashes. 

“ Eternal God !” stammered my heart, and I 
hardly ventured to breathe. 

“ Vesuvius is in a Sunday humour!” said the 
guide, and beckoned us onwards. I had ima- 
gined that our journey was at an end, but the 
guide pointed forward over the plain, where the 
whole horizon was a brilliant fire, and where 
gigantic figures moved themselves like black 
shades upon the strong fire-ground. These 
were travellers who stood between us and the 
down-streaming lava. We had gone round the 
mountain in order to avoid this, and had as- 
cended it from the opposite, the eastern side. 
In its present restless state we could not ap- 
proach the crater itself, but could only stand 
where the lava-streams, like fountains of water, 
poured out of the sides of the mountain. We 
therefore left the crater on our left, advanced 
across the mountain plain, and climbed over 
the great blocks of lava, for here was neither 
read nor path. The pale moonlight, and the 
red glare of the torches upon this uneven 
ground, caused every shadow, and every cleft, 
to seem like a gulf, whilst we could see only 
the deep darkness. 

Again the loud thunder resounded below us, 
all became night, and a new eruption glared be- 
fore us. 

Only slowly, and feeling before us with our 
hands,at evcry step, crept we onwards towards 
our goal, and quickly we perceived that every 
thing which we touched was warm. Between 
the blocks of lava it steamed forth hot as from 
an oven. 

A smooth plain now lay before us; a lava- 
stream which was only about two days old; 
the upper rind of whieh was already black and 
hard from the operation of the air, .although 
scarcely half an ell thiek, under which lay, fath- 
oms deep, the glowing lava. Firm as the ice- 
yind on an inland Jake, lay here the hardened 
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erust above this sea of fire. Over this we had 
to pass, and, on the other aide, lay again the 
uneven blocks, upon which the strangers stood, 
and looked down upon the new torrent of lava, 
which they could see only from this point. 

We advanced singly, with the guides at our 
head, upon the erust of lava; it glowed through 
the soles of our shoes ; and around us, inmany 
places, where the heat had caused great chinks, 
we could see the red fire below us; if the rind 
had broken, we should have been plunged into 
the sea of fire! We assayed every footstep be- 
fore we took it,-and yet went on hastily in or- 
der to pass this space, for it burned our -feet, 
and produced the same effect as iron when it 
begins to cool and become black, whieh, when 
put in motion, instantly emits again fiery sparks ; 
on the snow, the foot-prints were black, here 
red. Neither of us spoke a word; we had not 
imagined this journey to have been so fearful. 

‘An Englishman turned back to us with his 
guide; he came up to me upon the very crust 
of the lava where we were surrounded by the 
fiery red rents. 

* Are there any English among you?” he in- 
quired. 

“Italian only, and a Dane,” I replied 

“ The devil! That was all that was said. ° 

We had now arrived at the great blocks on 
which many strangers were standing. I also 
mounted.one, aud before me, down the mount- 


‘ain-side, glided slowly the fresh torrent of la- 


va; it was like a redly glowing fiery slime, as 
of melted metal streaming from a furnace, and 
which spread it out below us far and wide, to a 
vast extent. No language, no picture, ean rep- 
resent this in its greatness and its fearful effect. 
The very air appeared like fire and brimstone ; 
a thick steam floated upwards over the lava- 
Stream, red with the strongly reflected light ; 
but all around was night. It thundered below 
in the mountain, and above us ascended the pil- 
lar of fire, with its glowing stars. Never be- 
fore had I felt myself so near to God. His om- 
nipotence and greatness filled my soul. It was 
as if the fire around me burned out every weak- 
ness within me; I felt strength and courage ; 
my immortal soul lifted its wings. > 

“ Almighty God!” breathed forth my spirit, 
“I willbe Thy apostle. Amid the storms of 
the world I will sing Thy name, Thy might, 
and majesty! Higher shall my song resound 
than that of the monk in his lonely cell. A 
poet I am! Give me strength; preserve my 
soul pure, as the soul of Thy priest and of Na-’ 
ture’s ought to be!” I folded my hands in 
prayer, and, kneeling amid fire and cloud, pour- 
ed out my thanks to Him whose wonders and 
whose greatness spoke to my soul. 

We descended from the block of lava on 
which we stood, and were scarcely more than 
a few paces from the place when, with a loud 
noise, it sank down through the broken erust, 
and a eloud of sparks whirled aloft in the air ; 
but I did not tremble ; I felt that my God was 
near to me: it was one of those moments In 
life in which the soul is conscious of the bliss 
of its immortality, in which, there is neither 
fear.nor pain, for it knows itself and its God. 

All around us sparks were east upwards from 
small eraters, and new eruptions followed ev 
ery minute from the large one; they rushed 
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into the air like a flock of birds which flew all 
at once out of a wood. Fedcrigo was as much 
transported as I was, and our descent from the 
mountain in the loose ashes corresponded with 
our excited state of mind; we flew; it was a 
falling through the air: we slid, ran, sank. 
The ashes lay as soft as new-fallen snow upon 
the mountains. We needed only ten minutes 
for our descent, whereas we had requirid an 
hour in ascending. ‘The wind had abated ; our 
asses Were waiting for us below, and in the hut 
of the hermit sat our learned man, Who had de- 
clined making the wearisome ascent with us. 

I felt myself animated anew. J turned my 
- glance continually backwards; the lava layin the 
‘distance like colossal, falling stars; the moon 
shone like day. We travelled along the edge 
of the beautiful bay, and saw the reflection of 
‘the moon and the lava in two long stretches of 
light, the one red, the other blue, trembling on 
the mirror of the waters. ‘I felt a strength in 
my soul, a clearness in my comprehension ; 
yes, if I may compare the small with the great, 
I was so far related to Boccacio, that the im- 
. pression of a place, and its momentary inspira- 
‘tion, determined the whole operation of the 
spirit. Virgil’s grave saw his tears, the world 
his worth as a poet; the greatness and terror 
of the volcano had chased away depression and 
-doubt ; thercfore, that which I saw this day 
and this evening is so vividly impressed upon 
my soul, therefore have I lingered over this de- 
scription, and have given that which then stamp- 
ed itself upon my breast, and which I other- 
wise must have spoken of at a later period. 

Our learned man invited us to accompany 
him home. At the first moment I felt, some 
embarrassment, a strange reluctance, after the 
last scene between me and Santa, to see her 
again; but the greater and more important de- 
cision in my soul soon annihilated this lesser 
one. 

She took me kindly by the hand, poured us 
out Wine, was natural and lively, so that at last 
I upbraided myself for my severe judgment upon 
her; | felt that the impure thought exjsted in 
myself; her compassion and sympathy, which 
she had evidently expressed so strongly, I had 
mistaken for unworthy passion. I sought now, 
therefore, by friendliness and jest, which was 
quite accordant with my present state of mind, 
to make up for my strange behaviour the day 
before. She seemed to understand me, and I 
read in her glance a sister’s heart-felt sympa- 
‘thy and love. 

Signora Santa and her husband had never 
yet heard me improvise; they urged me to do 
so. Isang of our ascent to Vesuvius, and ap- 
plause and admiration saluted me. That which 
Annunciata’s silent glance had spoken was 
poured in eloquent language from Santa’s lips, 
and they hecame doubly beantiful from these 
‘words: the eye burned with looks of gratitude 
into my very soul. 


—~p-—— 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


AN UNEXPECTED -MEETING——-MY DEBUT IN SAN 
CARLO. 


Ir was decided that I should make my début 
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as Improvisatore. Day by day I felt my cour- 
age todo so increase. In Maretti’s house, and 
in the few families whose acquaintance I had 
made there, I contributed, by my talent, to the 
entertainment of the company, and received 
the warmest prais and encouragement. It 
was a refreshment for my sick soul; I experi- 
enced a joy therefrom, and a gratitude towards 
Providence, and nobody who could have read 
my thoughts wouldshave called the fire which 
burned in my eyes vanity; it was phre joy! I 
had really a sort of anxiety about the praise 
which they bestowed upon me; I feared that I 
was unworthy of it, or tnat I should not always 
be able to preserve it. J felt it deeply, and 
ventured to express it, although it concerned 
me so much. Praise and encouragement are 
the best school for a noble soul ; where, on the 
contrary, severity and unjust blame either ren- 
der it timid, or else awaken defiance and scorn. 
I had learned this by my own experience: 

Maretti shewed me much attention, and went 
out o#his way to serve me, and introduced me 
to persons. who could be useful to me in the 
path which I had chosen for myself. Santa 
was infinitely mild and affectionate towards 
me; and yet it seemed to me that a something 
within me ever repelled me from her. I always 
went with Federigo, or when I knew that they 
had company with them ; I feared lest the late 
scene should be renewed. Yet my eye dwelt 
upon her when she was not aware of it; and I 
could not help thinking her beautiful. It hap- 
pened with me, as it so often happens in the 
world, people are jested with; they are told 
that they love somebody that they have never 
thought about, nor have paid much attention 
to. But then .comes the desire to see what 
there may be in this person, and why they 
should be fixed upon for our choice. One be- 
gins with curiosity, which becomes interest; 
and one has had cxamples of interest tn a per- 
son becoming love. With me, however, it only 
went no farther than to attention—a sort of 
outward regard which I had never known be- 
fore, but just sufficient to excite a beating of 
the heart—an anxiety which made me bashful, 
and kept me at a distance from her. 

I had now been two months in Naples; on 
the next Sunday I was to make my début in 
the great theatre of San Carlo. The opera of 
the Barber of Seville was given that night; 
and, after this, I was to improvise on given 
subjects. I called myself Cenci; I had not the 
boldness to have my family name placed on the 
bill. +. 

Amextraordinary longing for the decisive day 
which was to establish my fame filled my soul ; 
but with it there often went also an anxiety, a 
feverish terror, through my blood. Federigo 
comforted me : said that that came from the air 
—he, and almost every body else, felt the same ; 
it proceeded from Vesuvius, whose eruptions 
increased so greatly. The lava-stream was al- 
ready come below the mountain, and had taken 
the direction towards Torre del Annunciata. 
We could hear, in an evening, the thuadering 
reports in the mountain ; the air was filled with 
ashes, which lay thickly upon the trees and 
flowers. The top of the mouotain stood envel- 
oped in tempest-brooding clouds, from which, 
with every eruption, darted forth the zig-zag 
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pale-blue lightning. Santa was unwell, like the 
rest. ‘It is fever,” she said, and her eye 
burned. She looked pale, and expressed her- 
self very much troubled about it; because‘ she 
must, and would, be in San Carlo on the even- 
ing of my début. 

« Yes,” said she, “that I shall, even though 
I have a fever three times as severe the day 
after. I shall not remain away. One must 
venture one's life for one’s friends, even if they 
know nothing about it!” 

I passed my time now on the promenades, 
in the coffee-houses, and the various theatres. 
Again, my excited state of mind drove me to 
the churches, to the foot of the Madonna ; there 
I confessed every. sinful thought, and prayed 
for courage, and for strength to follow the pow- 
erful impulses of my soul. ‘“ Bella ragazza!” 
whispered the tempter in my ear, and my 
cheeks burned as I tore myself away. My 
spirit and my blood strove for the mastery; I 
felt, as it were, a period of transition in my in- 
dividual I. ‘The next Sunday evening I regard- 
ed as the cnlmination-point. 

« We must just for once go to the great gam- 
bling-house,” Federigo had said many a time. 
“A poet must know every thing !” 

' We had not been there ; and I felt a kind of 
bashfulness in going. Bernardo had not said 
of me, without some degree of justice, that my 
bringing up with the good Domenica, and in the 
Jesuits’ school, had infused a little goat’s milk 
in my blood—cowardice, as he had also offen- 
sively called it. ° ; 

I needed more decision; I must-live more in 
the world if I meant to describe it! These 
thoughts passed impressively through my mind, 
as, somewhat late in the evening, I went to the 
most celebrated gaming-house in Naples. 

“ I will go up there, just because I feel the 
want of courage to do so!” said I within my- 
self. “I need not play; Federigo and my 
other friends will say that I have done very ra- 
tionally.” 

Yet how weak one can be! My heart beat 
all the time as if I were about to commit a sìn, 
‘whilst my reason whispered to me that there 
really was no harm in it at all. Swiss guards 


stood at the doors; the staircase was magnifi- | 


cently lighted. In the lobby stood a crowd of 
servants, who took from me my hat and stick, 
and opened the door for me, which revealed te 
‘me a suit of well-lighted rooms. There was a 
large assembly of people, gentlemen and ladies. 
Endeavouring not to appear embarrassed, J 
went quickly forward into the first saog and 
no one took the least notice of me. com- 
pany sat around the great gaming-table, with 
piles of colonati and louis-d’or lying before 
‘them. 

A lady advanced in years, who certainly had 
once been handsome, sat with painted cheeks, 
and richly apparelled, grasping the cards in her 
hands, whilst she fixed a falcon glance upon 
the piles of gold. Several young and very love- 
ly girls stood in very confidential conversation 
with some gentlemen—all of them the beauti- 
‘ful daughters of sin. Even the old lady with 
the falcon eye had once won hearts, as she could 
now win with their colour. 

In one of the smallest of the chambers there 
stood a red and green diced table. I saw that 
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they set one or more colonati upon one ef these 
colours; the balls were rolled, and, if they lay 
upon the selected colour, the stake was won 
double, It went on like the beating of my pulse; 
gold and silver played over the board. I also 
took out my purse, threw a colonati upon the 
table, which fell on the red celour. ‘The man 
who stood before it looked at me with an in- 
quiring glance, as to whether it should remain 
lying there. I nodded involuntarily ; the balt 
rolled, and my money was doubled. I became 
quite embarrassed thereby; it remained lying 
there, and the ball rolled again and again. For- 
tune favoured my play; my blood was put into 
motion. It was only my lucky piece which I 
ventured; presently there lay a heap of silver 
before me, and the louis-d’or shone beside it as 
a balance. I swallowed a glass ef wine, for my. 
mouth was parched. The great heap of silver 
increased more and more, for I teek none of it 
away. The ball rolled again, and, with the 
most cold bleoded-mien, the banker swept the 
whole glittering heap to himself. My beautiful 
golden dream was at an end; but it also awoke 
me: I played no more; I had only lost the 
colonati which I had risked at first. This con- 
soled me, and I went into the next saloon. 
Among the young ladies there was one who 
attracted my attention, by a wonderful likeness 
to Annunciata, only she was taller and stouter. 
My eye rested continually upon her. She ob- 
served it*stepped up to me, and, pointing to a 
little table, asked Whether we should make up 
a party. I excused myself, and returned to the 
room from which I was just come ; she follow- 
ed me with her eye. In the innermost room, a 
number of young men were playing at billiards ; 
they were playing without their coats, although 
ladies were in their company. I did not re- 
member what freedom was permitted in this 


company. Before the door, but with his back 


towards me, stood a young man of fine figure ; 
he steadied the queue on the ball, and made a 
masterly stroke, for which he was applauded. 
The lady even, who had attracted my attention, 
nodded, kindly, and seemed to say something 
amusing. He turned himself round, and waft- 
ed her a kiss with his hand, whilst she jesting- 
ly struck him on the shoulder. My heart beat; 
it was actually Bernardo! À 

I had not courage to advance nearer, yet I 
desired to have perfect knowledge. I stole 
along the wall towards the open door of a large, 
half-lighted saloon, where, unseen myself, I 
could more narrowly observe aim. A twilight 
pervaded this apartment; red and white glass 
lamps cast a faint light; an artificial garden 
adjoined it, adorned with bowers, which, how- 
ever, were only formed with painted, leaden 
foliage, surrounded by beautiful orange-trees ; 
stuffed parrots, with brilliant plumage, swung 
among the branches, whilst a hand-ergan played, 
in low tones, soft, graceful melodies, that went 
to the heart. A mild coolness was wafted 
through the open door from the arcade. “Scaree- 
ly had I cast a hasty glance over the whole, 
when Bernardo approached with light feot- 
steps: I drew myself mechanically into an ar- 
bour; he saw me standing there, smiled and 
nodded to me, and, hastening into the next ar- 
bour, threw himself upòn'a seat, and hummed 
an air half-aloud. A thousand emotions agita- 


‘wardly to the Madouna and the saints. 
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ted my breast :—he thére?‘I so near him? I 


felt, a trembling in all my limbs, and was obliged 
to seat myself. The fragrant flowers, tlie half- 
suppressed music, the twilight, even the soft, 
elastic sofa, all carried mc into a sort of dream- 
world, and only i in such a one could I expect to 
‘meet with Bernardo. Whilst I thus sat, the 
young lady whom I have already mentioned 
entered the room and approached the arbour 
where I was; seeing this, Bernardo hummed 
aloud, and she, recognising his voice, turned 
towards him. I heard a kiss; it burned into 
my soul. 

Him—the faithless, fickle Bernardo, had An- 
nunciata preferred tome! Already, so shortly 
after the happiness of his love, he could forget 
her, could consecrate his lips to an image of 
beauty formed of clay! I darted out of the 
room, out of the house ; my heart trembled with 
indignation and pain. I got no rest till morning. 

The day was now come on the evening of 
which I was to make my début in the theatre 
of San Carlo. The thoughts of this and the 
adventures of yesterday had set my whole soul 
in motion. Never had my heart prayed more in- 
I went 
to church, received the sacrament from the 
priest; prayed that it might strengthen and 
purify me, and felt its wonderful power! One 
thought only seized disturbingly upon the rest 
which was so necessary for me, and*this was, 


~ whether Annunciata were here—whether Ber- 


nardo had followed ber. Federigo brought me 
the certain intelligence that she was not here ; 
he, on the contrary, as the list of arrivals shew- 
ed, had been here four days. Santa, I knew, 
was ill of fever; but, notwithstanding, she in- 
sisted on going to the theatre. The. play-bills 
were pasted up; Federigo-told histories, and 
Vesuvius threw up fire and ashes more violent- 
ly raiedhel: all was in activity. 

The opera had begun when the carriage con- 
veyed me to the theatre. Had the Fates sat at 
aig laa my life’s thread been between the 
shears, I believe I should have exclaimed, ** Cut 
away!” My prayer and my thought were, ‘ “God 
lets all things be for the best.” 

In the green-room I found a crowd of artists 
of the stage, and some fine spirits, and even an 
improvisatore, and a professor of the French 
language, Santini, with whom Maretti had made 
me acquainted. The conversation was easy ; 
they jested and laughed; the singers in “The 
Barber” came and went as if it were from a 
party; the stage was their accustomed home. 

“ We shall give you a theme,” said Santini ; 
“oh, a hard nut to crack; but it will succeed. 
I remember how I trembled the first time that 
I made my appearance; but it succeeded! I 
had my tricks—little innocent artifices which 
reason permits į 
love, and antiquity, the beauty of Italy, poetry 
and art, which one knows how to bring in, to 
say nothing of a few standing — that is a 
matter of course !” 

I assured him that I had Seok thought of 
preparing myself in this way. « 

‘“‘ Yes, that one says,” said he, laughing, “ but 
good! good! You are a rational young man; 
it will succeed gloriously with you !” 

The piece came to an end, and I stood alone 
upon the empty stage. = 


certain little stanzas about | 
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“The scaffold is ready ! " said the manager, 
laughing, and gave the sign to the mechanist. 
The curtain-drew up. 

I saw only a black abyss, could only distin- 
guish the first heads in the orchestra aud the 
first boxes of the five heights in that lofty build- 
ing; a thick, warm air wafted towards me. _ Fe 
felt a strong resolution within me which was 
amazing to myself; to be sure, my soul was in 
a state of excitement, but it was, as it ought to 
be, flexible and susceptible of every thought. 
Ag the air is the clearest when in winter se- 
vere cold penetrates it, thus felt I an elasticity 
and clearness all at once. All my spiritual abil- 
ities were awake, as in this case they must and 
should be. 

Any one could give me a subject on a slip of 
paper, upon which I was to improvise, a secre- 
tary of the police having in the first place ex- 
amined that nothing contrary to the law was 
suggested. From these subjects I could make 
my selection. In the first I read “il cavalier 
servente ;” but I had never rightly thought over 
this kind of business. I knew, certainly, that 
the cicisbeo, as they are also called, was the 
knight of the present time, who, now that he 
can no longer enter the lists for his lady, is her 
faithful attendant, who stands in the place of 
her husband. I recollected the well-known son- 
net, “ Femina di costume, di manicre,?* but at 
the moment not a thought would arise in my 
mind to embellish this subject. T opencd with 
impatience the second paper ; in it was written 
« Capri ;” this, also, was embarrassing to me; 
I had never been upon the island, had only seen 
its heautiful mountain outline from Naples. 
What I did not know I could not sing; I pre- 
ferred rather “ Il cavalier servente,” 

{ opened the third paper, and here I read, 
‘‘The Catacombs of Naples ;” neither had I 
been here; but with the word catacombs a life’s 
moment stood before me; the ramble in my 
childhood with Federigo, ‘and our adventure, 
arose livingly before my soul. I struck a few 
notes ; the verses came of themselves ; I rela- 
ted what I had felt and gone through, only that 
it was in the catacombs of Naples instead of 
Rome. I seized for a second time the thread of 
happiness, and repeated, stormy plaudits salu- 
ted me ; they streamed like champagne through 
my blood. 
` They gave me now as a subject, “ Fata Mor- 
gana ;” I had not seen this beautiful etherea 
appearance, peculiar to Sicily and Naples ; n 
I knew very well the ‘beauty fairy Phanta 
which dwelt in those splendid agis I could 
describe my own dream-world, in which floated, 
also, her gardens and castles. In my heart, in- 
deed, abode life’s most beautiful “Fata Mor- 
gana.” 


I rapidly thought over my subject; a little 





* This sonnet is ia W. Miller’s Rom, Romer, und Ré- 
merin. The ctcisbeo was established in Genoa, among the 
merchants. Business took these men much from home, and, 
in order not to confine their wives to the house, they were 
placed under the care of a friend, to become their attendant ; 
commonly this friend was a priest. Afterwards it became 
the fashion : nobody could do withont a cictsbeo. The con- 
nexion was noble and pure, and there are instances in which 
the dead have been praised on their monuments for the ex- 
act and faithful fulfilment of their duty as ctctsbeos. From. 
morning to night must the ctctsbeo attend his lady, ribet 
shew her the greatest attention, and, on the contrary, be in- 
different to others: this is his duty.—Author’s Note. 
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story fashioned itself therewith, and new ideas 
presented themselves in my song. I began 
with a little description of the ruined church 
‘at Posilippo, without precisely mentioning its 
name. ‘This romantic house had captivated 
me, and I gave a picture of the church, which 
_ now had become the home of the fisherman; a 
little child lay asleep on his bed below the win- 
dow on which the picture of Saint George was 
painted on the glass. In the still moonlight 
night a beautiful little girl came te him, she 
was as lovely and as light as air, and had beau- 
tiful, bright-coloured wings upon her shoulders. 
They played together, and she led him out into 
thè green vine-grove, shewed him a thousand 
glorious things which he had never seen before ; 
they went out into the mountains, which open- 
ed themselves into large, splendid churches, 
full of pictures and altars ; they sailed upon the 
beautiful blue sea over against the smoking Ve- 
suvius, and the mountain appeared as if of glass; 
they saw how the fires burned and raged with- 
in it; they went below the earth and visited 
the old cities, of which he had heard tell, and 
all the people were living; he saw their wealth 
and pomp, greater even than we have any con- 
ception of from their ruins. She loesened her 
wings, bound them upon his shoulders, fer she, 
without these, was light as air, and needed 
them not. Thus flew they over the orange- 
woods, over the mountains, the luxuriant green 
Marshes to ancient Rome, amid the dead Cam- 
pagna; flew over the beautiful blue sea, far 
past Capri, rested upon the crimson, shining 
clouds, and the little girl kissed him, called her- 
self Fancy, and. shewed him her mother's beau- 
tiful castle, built of air and sunbeams, and there 
they played so happily and so joyously! But, 
as the hoy grew up, the little girl came te him 
less frequently, peeped only at him in the moon- 
light hetween the green vine-leaves, and the 
oranges nodded to him, and he beeame troubled 
and full of longing. But he must now help his 
father on the sea, learn to work the oars, to 
pull the repes, and steer the boat in the storm ; 
but all the more he grew, all the more turned 
his thoughts towards his beloved playfellow, 
who never more visited him.. Late in the moon- 
light nights, when he lay upon the quiet sea, 
he let the oars rest, and down in the deep, clear 
water, he saw the sandy, seaweed-strewn bot- 
tom of the ocean. Fancy then looked upwards 
at him, with her dark, beautiful eyes, and seem- 
ed to beckon and call him downward to her. 

~ One morning many fishermen stood together 
on the shore. Smoating in the ascending beams 
of the sun, not far from Capri, lay a new, won- 
drously beautiful island formed of rainbow eol- 
ours, With glittering towers, stars, and clear, 
purple-tinted clouds. ‘Fata Morgana!” ex- 


claimed they all, and triumphed joyfully in the | 


charming apparition ; but the young fisher knew 
it well: there had he played; there had he 
abode with his beautiful Fancy: a strange mel- 
ancholy and yearning seized upon his soul; but, 
amid his tears, grew dim, and vanished, the 
whole well-known image. 

In the clear meonlight evening again ascend- 
ed, from the promontory on which the fisher- 
men stood, castles and islands fashioned of 
brightness and of air; they saw a boat with the 
speed of an arrow dart towards the strangely 
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floating land and vanish; and suddenly was ex- 
tinguished the whole creation of light, and, in- 
stead,’a cold-black cloud spread itself over the 
sea, @ water-spout advanced along the peaceful 
surface, which now began to heave its dark 
green billows: When this had vanished, the 
ocean was again calm; the moon shone upon 
the azure waters, but they saw no boat; the 
young fisher had vanished—vanished with the 
beautiful Fata Morgana ! 

The same applause as before greeted me 
again; my courage and my inspiration inereas- 
ed. The next subject which was given furnish- 
ed recollections out of my own life, which it 
was only needful for me te relate. I was to 
improvise of Tasso. He was myself; Leonora 
was Annunciata; we saw each other at the 
court of Ferrara. I suffered with him in cap- 
tivity; breathed again freedom with Meath in 
my heart, as I looked from Sorrento over the 
billowy sea towards Naples; sat with him un- 
der the oak at the Convent of St. Onophrius ; 
the hell of the Capitol sounded for his corona- 
tion-feast, but the angel of death came and first 
placed upon his head the crown of immortality. 

My heart beat violently ; I was engrossed, 
was carried away hy the flight of my thoughts. 
Yet was one more poem given to me, it was 
“The Death of Sappho.” The pangs of jeal- 


ousy I had felt as I*remembered Bernardo ;. 
Annunciata’s kiss upon his brow burned into- 


my soul. Sappho’s beauty was that of Annun- 
ciata; but the sufferings of her love were my 
own. The ocean waters closed over Sappho ! 
My poem had called forth tears ; the most ex- 
traordinary applause resounded from all sides, 
and after the curtain had fallen, I was twice 
called for. A happiness, a nameless joy, filled 
my soul, and yet seemed so te oppress my 
heart till it was ready to break; andavhen [I 
had left the stage amid the embraces and con- 
atulations of my friends and acquaintances I 
burst into tears, into violent, convulsive sobs. 
With Santini, Federigo, and some of the 
singers, a very lively evening was spent; they- 


drank to my well-being, and I was happy, but: 


my lips were sealed ! 

«He is a pearl,” exclaimed Federigo in his 
gay delight, speaking of me; “his only fault is, 
that ke is a Joseph the second, whom we Danes, 
for the sake of clearness, should call Joseph the 
son of Jacob! Enjoy life, Antonio; pluck the 
rose before it be withered !”’ | 

It was late when I reached home; and with 
prayers and thanks to the Madonna, and Jcsus 
Christ, who had net forsaken me, I was soon 
deeply and soundly asleep. ° 


4 a+ a 
» CHAPTER XIX. 


SANTA—-THE ERUPTIO N--OLD CONNEXIONS. 


Tue next morning I stood before Fedérigo a 
new-bern man; I was able to express my de- 
light; I could not do it the evening before. 
Life around me interested me more; I felt 
myself, as it were, ennobled; I seemed to 
have become more mature through the dew 
of encouragement which had fallen upon my 
life’s tree. 

It was netessary, also, that 


I should pay a . 


- ~ 
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visit to Santa; she had probably heard me the 
evening before ; 1 longed also to hear her 
praise, of which I was sure. 

Maretti received me with rapture, but Santa, 
I was told, had through the whole night, after 
she returned from the theatre, suffered severely 
from fever; at this moment she was asleep, 
and sleep would be beneficial to her. I was 
made to promise that I would call again in the 
evening. I dined with Federigo and my new 
friends ; health after health was drunk: the 
white lacryme Christi alternated with the wine 
of Calabna. I would not drink any more: my 
blood was in flame, champagne must cool it. 

We separated gaily, and full of delight. 
When we came out into the street, we found 
the atmosphere lighted up by Vesuvius, and 
the mighty streams of lava. Several of the 
party drove out to»see the fearful, but glorious 
spectacle. I went to Santa, for it was a little 
past the Ave Maria. I found that she was 
quite alone, much better: the servant said the 
sleep had strengthened her: I was permitted 
to see her, but nobody else. 

I was introduced into a beautiful, snug little 
room, the long thick window-curtains of which 
were drawn; a lovely marble statue of Cupid 
whetting his arrow, and an argand lamp, whose 


“ light gave a magical colouring to the whole, 


were the first things which I saw. Santa lay, 


in a.light wrapping-drees, on a soft, silken 


sofa: she half rose as I entered, held with one 


-hand a large shaw! around her, and extended 


the other to me. 

‘“ Antonio!” said she, “it has succeeded 
gloriously! Fortunate man! you have capti- 
vated every one! Oh, you know not what 
anxiety I had about you: how my heart beat ; 
and with what delight I again breathed when 
you so far exceeded my greatest expectation !” 

I bowed, and inquired after her health. She 
gave me her hand, and assured me that 
was better, ‘‘ Yes, much better,” said she ; 
added, “ you look like some one newly created ! 
You looked handsome, very handsome ! When 
you were carried away by your inspiration, you 
looked quite ideal. It was you yourself that I 
saw in every poem, in the little boy with the 
painter, in the Catacombs, methought — you 
and Federigo !” 

“Jt was so,” said I, interrupting her; “I 
have passed through all that I have sung.” 

« Yes,” replied she, “‘ you yourself have 
passed through all—the bliss of- love, the pain 
of love—may you be happy as you deserve !” 

I told her what a change there seemed to be 
in my whole being—how entirely differently life 
seemed now to present itself to me; and she 
grasped my hand, and looked as if into my 
soul, with her dark, expressive eyes. She was 
lovely, more lovely than common : a fine crim- 
son glowed upon her cheeks: the dark, glossy 
hair was put smoothly back from the beauti- 
fully formed brow. ‘The luxuriant figure re- 


. sembled an image of Juno, beautiful as a Phid- 


ias could form it. 

« Yes,” said she, ‘“ you shall live for the 
world: you are its property: you will rejoice 
and captivate millions; let not, therefore, the 
thought of one single one seize distinctively on 
your happiness. You are worthy of love: you 
captivate with your spirit, and with your talent, 


with—” She panted; and then, drawing me 
towards her, continued, ‘‘ We must talk seri- 
ously: we have, indeed, not been able rightly. 
to talk together since that evening, when sor- 
row lay so heavily upon your soul! You 
seemed then—yes, what shall I call it ?—to" 
have misunderstood me—” ’ 

My heart had done- so ; and very often had I 
reproached myself for it. “Iam not deserving 
of your goodness,” said I, impressing a kiss 
upon her hand, and looked into her dark eyes 
with a purity of soul and thought. Her glance 
still burned and rested, seriously, almost pene- 
tratingly, upon me. 
he would have discovered shadow where there 
was only purity and light. It was, my heart 
could assert it aloud, as if here met a brother 
and sister, eye and thought. 

She was greatly excited. I saw her bosom 
heave violently: she loosened a scarf to breathe 
more freely. “You are deserving of love !’” 
said she: ‘Soul and beauty are deserving of 
any woman’s love !” 

She laid her arm on my shoulder, and looked 
again into. my face; and then continued, with. 
an indescribably eloquent smile, “ And I can 
believe that you only dream in an ideal world! 
You are possessed of delicacy and good sense ;’ 
and these always gain the victory. Therefore, 
Antonio, are you dear to me ; therefore is your 
love my dream, my thought!” She drew me 
towards her: her lips were like fire, that flowed 
into my very soul! 

Eternal Mother of God! Thy holy image,’ 
at that moment, fell down from the wall where 
it stood above my head. It was not a mere 
accident! No! thou touchedst my brow: thou 
didst seize me, as I was about to sink in the 
whirlpool of passion ! 

“No! no!” exclaimed I, starting up: my 
blood was like seething lava. . 

“ Antonio!” cried she, “ kill me! kilkime ! 
but do not leave me.” Her cheeks, her eyes, 
her glance, and expression was passion; ‘and 
yet she was beautiful—an image of beauty, 
painted in flame. I felt a tremour in all my 
nerves; and, without replying, I left the apart- 
ment, and rushed down the steps, as if a dark 
spirit had pursued me. : 

When I reached the street, all seemed in 
flame, like my blood. The current of the air 
wafted forward heat. Vesuvius stood in glow- 
ing fire eruptions in rapid succession Jit up 
every thing around. Air! air! demanded my 
heart. I hastened to the Molo, in the open bay, 
and seated myself exactly where the waves 
broke on the shore. ‘The’ blood seemed to 
force itself to my eyes: I cooled my brow with 
the salt water; tere open my coat, that every 
breath of air might cool me; but all was flame 
—the sea even shone like the fire of the red 
lava, which rolled down the mountain. Which- 
ever way I looked, I saw her standing, as if 
painted in flame; and looking into my soul 
with those beseeching, burning gleams of fire. 
“Kill me! but leave me not!’’ resounded in 
my ears. I closed my eyes, turned my thoughts 
towards God; but they relapsed again: it was 
as if the flames of sin had scorched the wings 
of my soul. »An evilconscience must indeed 
crush the spirit, when. thoughts of sin can thus 
enfeeble both mind and body. ; 


Had a stranger seen us, a 


. 
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+ « Will Excellenza have a boat to Torre del 
Annunciata?” said a voice elose heside me; 
and the name of Annunciata recalled conscious- 
ness to my soul. 

« The lava-stream runs three ells in a min- 
ute,” said the fellow, who with his oar held 
the boat firm to the land: ‘in half an hour we 
ean be there.” 

«“ The sea will cool me,” thought J, and 
‘sprang into the boat. The fcllow stood from 
Jand; spread out his sail; and now we flew, 
as if borne onward by the wind, across the 
blood-red, glowing water. A cool wind blew 
on my cheek, I breathed more freely, and felt 

“ myself calmer and better, as we approached 
land on the opposite side of the bay. 

« Never again will I see Santa,” I firmly de- 
termined in my heart. “I will fiy the serpent 
of beauty, which shews to me the fruit of 
knowledge. 'Thousands would ridicule me for 
doing so; but rather their laughter than the 
Jamenting cry of my own heart. Madonna, 
thou didst permit thy holy image to fall from 
the wall, that thereby I might be preserved 
from falling!’ Deeply did -J feel her protect- 
ing grace. 

A wonderful joy now penetrated me: all that 
was noble and good sang hymns of victory in 
my heart: I was again the child of soul and 
thought. “ Father, direct Thou every thing as 
is best for me!’ I ejaculated in prayer; and, 
full of the enjoyment of life, as if my happiness 
was established for ever, I rambled through 
the streets of the little town to the highroad. 

Every thing was in motion; carriages and 
cabriolets laden with people drove past'me ; 
they shouted, huzzaed, and sang, and every 
thing around was lit up by the flame. ‘The tor- 
rent of lava had approached a small city which 
Jay upon the side of the mountain; families 
fled therefrom. I saw women with little chil- 
dren the breast, and with small bundles 
under their arms, heard their lamentations, 
and could not help dividing the small sum I 
had with me with the first that I mct. + I fol- 
Jowed the crowd up among the vineyards, 
which were inclosed with white walls, and to- 
wards the direction which the lava took. A 
large vine-field lay between us and it, and the 
torrent, like red-hot, fiery slime many fathoms 
deepyicame moving itself. onward, and over- 
whelming buildings and walls in its course ; 
the cries of the fugitives, the exultation of the 
strangers at this imposing scene, the shouting 

of coachmen, and the venders of various wares, 
mingled strangely together, whilst groups of 
drunken peasants, who stood in erowds around 
the brandy-sellers, people in carriages, and 
people on horseback, all lighted up with the red 
fire-lights, formed a picture of which, in its 
completcness, no description can be given. 

One might advance quite close to the lava 

which had its determined course; many peo- 

ple stuck in their sticks, or else pieces of 
money, which they took out again, attached to 

a piece of lava. à 

. Fearfully beautiful.was it when a part of the 
fiery mass, from its size, tore itself loose ; it 
was like the breakers of the sea: the descend- 
ing piece lay like a beaming star outside the 
stream. The air first of all cooled the project- 


ing corners; they became black, and the whole 
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piece appeared like dazzling gold, inclosed ma 
coal-black net. There had been hung on one 
of the vines an image of the Virgin, in the 
hope that the fire would become suspended be- 
fore the holy form ; but it advanced onward in 
the same uniform course. The heat singed 
the leaves on the tall trees, which bowed down 
their crown-like heads to the fiery mass, as if 
they would beseech for mercy. Full of expec- 
tation, many a glance rested on the image of 
the Virgin, but the tree bowed itself deeply 
with her befure the red fire-stream; it was 
only distant a few ells. At that moment I saw 
a Capuchin monk close beside me throw his 
arms aloft and exclaim that the image of the 
Madonna caught fire. ‘Save her!” cried he, 
a will she save you from the flames of the 

rel” . 

All trembled and drew back when, at that 
moment, a woman started forward, cried aloud 


the name of the Madonna, and hastened to- , 


wards the glowing death. Whilst this was 
doing, I saw a young officer on horseback, 
with his drawn sword drive her back, al- 
though the fire stood like a wall of rock by 
his side. } . 

«Mad woman!” exclaimed he, “Madonna 
needs not thy help. She wills that her badly- 


- 


painted picture, consecrated by the hand ofa 


sinner, shall be burned in the fire.” 


= ° s s 
It was Bernardo; I knew his voice; his 


uick decision had saved the life of a fellow- 
reature, and his speech prevented all offence. 
I could not but esteem him, and wished in my 
heart that we had never been scparated. But 
my neart beat more quickly, and I had neither 
eourage nor desire to see him face to face. 
The fire-stream swallowed up the trees and 
the Madonna image ; I withdrew to some dis- 
tance, and leaned involuntarily against a wall, 
where several strangers sat around a table. 


eo, is it actually thou ?” I heard a 


exclaim ; J fancied that it was Bernardo ; 
a hand pressed mine, it was Fabiani, the son-in- 
law of Excellenza, the husband of Francesca, 
who haa known me as a child, and who new, 
as I must imagine from the Jettér which I had 
received, was angry with me like the others, 
and, like them, had cast me off. ; 

« Nay, that we should meet here !” said he. 
“ Jt will delight Francesea to see you! But it 
is not handsome of you that you have not been 
to visit us. We have actually been eight days 
at Castelamare !” 

«I knew nothing of that,” replied I; “ be- 
sides—” 

“« Yes; all at once you are become quite an- 
other person ; have been in love, and,” added 
he, more gravely, “ have also fought a duel, on 
which account you have regularly ped, 
which I cannotjat all commend. Excellenz2 
has just now announced it to us, and we were 
astonished at it. He has, however, written to 
you, has he not, and that truly not im the mild- 
est manner ?” a 


thrown back into the fetters which benefits 
had riveted upen me, and expressed the dis- 
tress which I had experienced in being cast off 
by them 

“Nay, nay, Antonio!” said Fabiani, ‘ it is 
not so bad as that. Come with me to my car- 


> 


My heart beat violently; I felt myself 


_ sprang fonward to meet us. 
are come, your Signora is quite impatient. | 


4 * You are always welcome, as 


joyfully. 
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riage. Francesca will be astonished to see 
you this evening ; we shall suon be at Castel- 
amare, ail we “wil find a place in. the hotel 
fur you. You shall tell me what yow havc 
seen. Ít is a sin to despair. _Excellenza is 
violent ; you know him; but all will be right 
again.’ 

E No, that it cannat be,” replied Pr, half 
alond, falling back, again into my former suf- 
fering. 

“it shall and will !” said Fabiani with deter- 
mination, and Jed me towards his carriage. 

He required me to tell him everything. 

‘* But you are not going to’ turn improvis- 
atore '” asked he, with a smile, when I told 
him of my flight, and of Fulvia in the robber’s 
cave. 

“ [t sounds so poetic,” said he, “ as if it were 
your fancy, and not your memory, that»played 
the principal part.” 

I shewed him Excellenza’ s letter. “ Severe, 
tuo severe!’ said he, when he had read it; 
‘but cannot you, however, see by it how much 
he thinks of you, and therefore it was so seri- 
ous. But you really have not made your ap- 
pearance in the theatre ?” 

“ Yesterday evening,” replied I. 

“That was too daring,” interrupted he; 
“and how did it gọ off !” 

“ Gloriously ! most fortunately !” returned T, 
“] reecived the greatest applanse — 
was twice called for.” 

“Isit possible? Yuu have succeeded ?” 

Thege was a doubt, a surprise in these words 
which Wounded me deeply, but the obligations 
of gratitude bound my lips, as well as my 
thoughts. 

I felt a sort of embarrassment in presenting 
myself to Francesca; I knew, indeed, how 
grave and severe she could be. Fabiani con- 
soled me, half jestingly, by saying that there 
should be neither confession nor castigatory 
sermon, although I had actually so well de- 


served it. 


We reached the hotel. 

“Ah, Fabiani!” exclaimed a young, hand- 
somely dressed and curled gentleman, who 
“It is well you 


Ah!" said lie, breaking off the moment he saw 
me, ‘‘ you are ging the young improvisatore 
with you! Cenci, is it not?” 

“ Cenci?” repeated Fabiani, and looked at 
me in amazement. 

«The name under which I appeared in n pub- 
lic,” I replied. 

“Indeed !” said he; “well, that was very 


‘Tational. p 


“ He can sing about Jove,” said the stranger ; 
“you should have heard him in San Carlo last 
evening. ‘That is a talent!” 

He offered me his hand obligingly, and 
shewed his delight in adiking my agreeable 
acquaintance. 

«1 shall sup with you this evening,” said he 


to Fabiani, “anf invite myself on account of | 


your exellent singer, and you and your wife 

will not refuse me.” 
you know 
ry well,” returned Fabiani. 
“But you must, however, 
the stranger gentleman,” said 
L A 4 La 


a 
é 


iiroduce me to 
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“ There is no need of ceremony here,” said 
Fabiani, “we, he, and | are sufficiently ac- 
quainted ; my friends need not be introduced 
to him. It will be a great honour to him to 
make your acquaintance.” 

I bowed, but I was not at all satisfied with 
— in which Fabiani had expressed him- 
self. 

« Well, then, I must introduce myself !” said 
the stranger; “you, I have already had the 
honour of knowing ; my name is Gennaro, offi- 
cer in King Ferdinand’s Guard; and,” added 
he, laughing, “of a good Neapolitan family ! 
Many people give it even number one. It may 
be that this is right; at least, my aunts make 


very much of that! Inexpressibly delightful ? 


it to me to make the acquaintance of a youn 
man of your talent, your— 

« Be quiet!" interrupted Fabiani; “he is not 
accustomed to such speeches; now you know 
one another. Francesca waits for us; there 
will now be a reconciliation-scene between 
her and your improvisatore? perhaps you will 
here find occasion to make use of your elo- 
quence.” 

I wished that Fabiani had not spoken in this 


way: but they two were friends, and how could 


Fabiani place himself in my painful position ! 
He led us in to Francesca; I involuntary held 
back a few steps. 

“ At length, my excellent Fabiani !” she ex- 
claimed. . 

“At length,” repeated he, “and I bring two 
guests with me.” 

‘‘ Antonio !” exclaimed she, and then again 
her voice sank ; “Signore Antonio!” 

She fixed a severe, grave glance upon me 
and Fabiani. I bowed, wished to kiss her 
hand, but she seemed not to observe it — offer- 
ed it to Gennaro, and expressed the great pleas- 
ure she had in seeing him to supper. 

“ Tell me about the eruption,” said she to 
her husband; “ has the Java-stream changed 
its direction ?” 

Fabiani told her abot it, and ended by say- 


ing that there he had met with me ; that I was 


his guest, and that now mercy must be shewn 
before judgment. 

* Yes,” exclaimed Gennaro, “I cannot at all 
imagine how he can have sinned; but. every 
thing must be forgiven to genius.” 


“You are in’ your very best humour,” said _ 


she, and nodded very graciously to ‘me, whilst 
she assured Gennaro that she had really n 
to forgive’ me. “ What do you bring us 
news ?”” inquired she from him. “ What do 
French papers say? and where did you s 
last evening?” © 

The first question he quickly dicmied ; the 
second he discussed with great interest. 

«I was in the theatre,” said he; **heard the 
last act of the Barber! Josephine sang like an 
angel, but when one has once heard: Annuncia- 
ta, nothing can satisfy one. “I went there prin- 
cipally to hear the improvisatore !”’ 

“ Did he satisfy you?” inquired Francesca. 

‘fe surpassed my—nay, every body’s high- 
est expectations,” replied he. «It is not:said 
to flatter him; and of what consequence, in- 
deed, would my poor criticism be to him, but 
that 2as indeed improvisation! He was thor- 
oughly master of his art, and carried us all 
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ro, “now that interests me. He is within 
these few days come here, has entered into the 
royal service. I have been with him this very 
afternoon—a handsome, interesting man. Ab, 
now I comprehen! it all! Annunciata will soon 
be hero ; the lover has flown hither before her, 
settles himself down, and very soon wo shall 
read in the play-bills that the singer makes her 
appearance for the last,—positively for the last 
time.” 

“Do you fancy, then, that he will naria 

her?” inquired I’rancesca; ‘but that would, 
however, be a scandal in his family.” 
ẹ “One has instances of such things,” said I 
with a tremulous voice; “an instance of a no- 
bleman, who considered himself ennobled and 
happy by gaining the hand of a singer.” 

‘ Tlappy, perhaps,” interrupted she, “but 
never ennobled.” i 

« Yes, my gracious Signora,” interposed 
Gennaro, ‘‘I should consider myself ennobled 
if. she chose me, and ‘so I fancy would many 
others.” 

They talked a deal,—a great deal of her and 
Bernardo ; they forgot how heavily every word 
must fall upon my heart. * 

“But,” said Gennaro, turning to mẹ, “you 
must delight us with an improvisation. Signora 
will give you a subject.” 

“Yes,” said Francesca, smiling, “sing us 
Love, that is a subject which interests Gennas 
ro, as you indeed know.” ? 

«Yes, Love and Annunciata!” oxclaimed 
Gennaro. ` , 

“« Another time I will do every thing which 
you can desire from me,” said I, “ but, this 
evening it is impossible to me. Iam not quite 
well. I sailed across the bay without my cloak ; 
it Was so warm by the lava-stream, and then I 
drove here in-the eool evening.” 

Gennaro besought me most pressingly to im- 
provise notwithstanding, but I could not in this 
plagagpnd upon this subject. 

“He has already the artist’s way with him,” 
said Fabiani; ‘‘he must be pressed. Will you, 
or will you not, go with us to-morrow to Pzs- 
tum? there you will find material enough for 
your poetry. You should make yourself á little 
scarce. ‘There cannot be much which binds 


along with him. There was feeling,—there 
» was fancy. He sang about Tasso, about Sap- 

pho, about the Catacombs; they were poems 

which were worthy of being preserved !” 

‘A beautiful talent !” said Francesca ; “ono 

„+  eannot sufficiently admire it. I wish I had been 

* there.” 3 

“But we have the man with us,” said Gen- 
naro, and pointed to me. . 

« Antonio !” exclaimed she, inquiringly ; 
“has ke improvised?” 

‘Yes, like a master,” replied Gennaro; “but 
you know him already, and must therefore have 
heard him.” 

“Yes, very often,” returned she, smiling ; 

we admired him always as a little boy.” 

S “I myself put the wreath on his head the 
first time that I heard him,” said Fabiani, like- 
wisc in jest. *‘He sang about my lady-love be- 
fnre we were married ; and, as a lover, I thus 
worshipped her in his song! But now to sup- 
per! Gennaro, you will conduct my Frances- 
ca; and, as we have no more ladics, I will take 
the improvisatore. Signore Antonio! I request 
your hand.” ; 

He then conducted me after the others into 
the supper-room. 

“But you havc never told me about Cenci, 
or whatever you call the young gentleman,” 
said Gennaro. Í 

“We call him Antonio,” replied, Fabiani ; 
“we did not really at all know that it was he 
who was to make his début as improvisatore. 
You see this is exactly the reconciliation-scene 
of which I spoke. You must know that he is, 
im a manner, a son of the house. Is it not so, 
‘Antonio ?” , 

I bowed with a grateful look, and Fabiani 
continued, ‘‘ He is an excellent person; there 
is not a stain upon his character; but he will 
not learn any thing.” 

“But if he can now read every thing much 
better out of the great book of Nature, why 
should he not do so?” , 

« You must not spoil him with your praise,” 
‘said the Signora, jestingly ; ‘‘ we believed that 
he was sitting deep in his classics, and physics, 
‘and mathematics, and instead of that he was 
over head and ears in love with a young singer 
from Naples.” y you to Naples.” 

“ That shews that he has feeling ?” said Gen- | I bowed and felt myself in a difficulty, whilst @ 
naro. “ And was she handsome? What was |I did not see how I eould refuse. 

her name?” | “Yes, he goes with us,” exclaimed Gennaro ; 

-7 « Annunciata,” said Fabiani ; ‘‘ offextraordi- |“ and when he stands in the great temple, and 

= nay talent, and a very distinguished woman.” | the spirit comes over him, he will sing like a 
° “I myself have been in love with her,” said | Pindar !” n l 

Gennaro. “He has good taste. Here is to| ‘ We set off to-morrow morning,” continued 

»  Annunciata’s health, Sir Improvisatore !” Fabiani; ‘the whole tour will occupy four days. 

He touched his glass against mine ; ‘I could |On our return we will visit Ainalfi and Capri. 
not say a word: it tortured me that Fabiani so | You must go with us.” 
lightly could lay bare my wound before a stran-| A zo, might, perhaps, as the consequence 

ger; but he indeed saw the whole thing from | willshew, have changed my whole fate. These 
- quite a different side to what I did. four days robbed me, darc I say it, of six years 

“« Yes,” continued Fabiani, “ and he has also | of my youth. And man is a free agent! Yes, 
fought a duel for her sake, wounded the nephew | we can freely seize upon Pee Ss which lie 
of the senator in the side, who was his rival, | before us, but how they are firmly twisted to- 
and so he has been obliged to fiy. Heaver | gether, we do not see. I gave my thanks, and 

-knows how hè has conveyed himself across | said yes ; and seized hold upon the thread which 
-the frontiers; and, thereupon, he makes his | drew the curtain of my future more closely to- 
appearance in sa Carlo. It is, in fact, an act | gether. ` #8 
| of temerity which I had not expected from him.” | ‘To-morrow we shall havo more talk to- 
“The senator’s nephew ?” k j Genna-j gether,” said Francesca, when after supper we 
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e separated, and she extended.to me her hand to 
kiss. 

“This very evening I shall, however, write 
to Excellenza,” said Fabiani; ‘I will prepare 

- the reconciliation-scene.” 

« And I will dream about Annunciata,” ex- 
‘elaimed Gennaro; “for that I shall not beehal- 
lenged,” added he, laughing, as he pressed my 
hand. i 

_ I, too, wrote a few words to Federigo ; told 
him of my meeting with the family of Excel- 
lenza, and that I should make a little journey 
“towards the South with them. I ended the 
letter; a thousand fcelings operated in my 
‘breast. How much had not this evening brought 
“me! How,many events ran athwart each 
other! 

I thought on Santa, on Bernardo, by the 
burning picture of the Madonna, and then on 
the last hours spent amid old connexions. Yes- 
terday a whole publie, to whom I was a stran- 
ger, had reecived me with acclamation ; I was 
admired and honoured. This very evening, a 
“woman, rich in beauty, had made me conscious 

of her love for me; and a few hours after- 
“wards I stood among acquaintance, friends, 
whom [had to thank for every thing ; and as 
nothing before them but the poor child, whose 
‘first duty was gratitude. 
‘ But Fabiani and Franeesea had really met 
‘me with affection; they had received me ‘as 
the prodigal son, had given me a place at their 
‘table ; invited me to join them in a pleasure 
tour on.the morrow. Benefit was added to 
benefit; I was dear to them. But the gift 
which the rich present with a‘ light hand lies 
‘heavily upon the heart of the poor! 


Oi i 
CHAPTER XX. 


JOURNEY TO PESTUM-—THE GRECIAN TEMPLE-—~ 
THE BLIND GIRL. 


Tus beauty of Italy is not found in the Cam- 
` pagna, nor yet in Rome. I knew it only from 
my ramble by Lake Nemi, and from what I had 
seen in my journey to Naples. Doubly, there- 
fore, must I have felt its rich beauty, almost 
more even than a foreigner, who could com- 
pare its loveliness with that of other countries. 
Like a fairy world, therefore, which [have seen 
‘in dreams, nay, whieh lived in them, lie this 
three days’ journey before me. But how can I 
describe the impressions which my soul re- 
‘ceived, nay, as it were, actually were infused 
“into my blood ? nt i 
The bounty of nature can never be given by 
description. Words place themselves in array 
indeed, like loose pieces of mosaic, one after 
another, but one understands not the whole 
pieture put together piecemeal. Thus it is in 
uature ; of the entire greatness there must be 
always@something wanting. One gives the 
single pieces, and thus lets the stranger put 
them together himself; but if hundreds saw the 
complete picture, each would represent it very 
differently. It is with nature, as with a beau- 
tiful face, no idea can.be formed of it by the 
mére details of it; we must go to a well-known 
object, and only when we can say, with mathe- 
matical precision, they are like one another, 
= s , : 


with the exception of this or that particular, 
| can we have, in any degree, a satisfactory idea. 

If it Were given to me to improvise on the 
beauty of Hesperia, I would describe with ex- 
act truth the real scenes which my eye here 
beheld; and thou who hast never secn the 
beauty of South Italy, thy fancy might beautify 
every natural charm with which thou wast ae- 
quainted, and it wouldenot be rich enough. 
The ideal of nature exceeds that 6f man. 

In the beautiful morning we set off from 
Castelamare. I see yet tlie smoking Vesuvi- 
us, the lovely rocky valley, with the great vine- 
woods, where the juicy green branches ran 
from tree to tree ; the white mountain-castles 
perched on the green cliffs, or half-buried in 
olive-woods. I see the old temple of Vesta, 
with its marble pillars and its cupola, now the 
church of Santa Maria Maggiore. A piece of 
the wall was overthrown; skulls and human 
bones elosed the opening, but the green vine- 
shoots grew wildly over them, and seemed as 
if, with their fresh leaves, they would conceal 
the power and terror of death. 

I see yet the wild outline of the mountains, 
the solitary towers, where nets were spread. 
out to catch the flocks of sea-birds. Decp be- 
low us lay Salerno, with the dark blue-sea, and 
here we met a procession that doubly impress- 
ed the whole pieture upon my mind. Two 
white oxen, with their horns an ell. in span, 
drew a carriage, upon which four robbers, with 
their dark countenances and horrible scornful 
laugh, lay in chains, whilst dark-eyed, finely- 
formed Calabrians, rode beside them with their 
Weapons on their shoulders. 

Salerno, the learned city of the middle ages, 

was the extent of our first day’s journey. 
' «Qld folios have mouldered away,” exclaim- 
ed Gennaro, “the learned glory,of Salerno is 
grown dim, but the volume of nature goes into 
a new edition every year; and our Antonio 
thinks, like me, that one can read more in that 
than in any learned musty book whatever.” 

‘We may learn out of both,” replied I, 
‘“wine and bread must go together.” ` 

Francesca discovered that I spoke very ra- 
tionally. -` s , 

“In talking there is no coming short on 
him,” said Fabiani, ‘“ but in deeds! You will 
have an opportunity of shewing us that, An- 
tonio, when you come to Rome.” 

To Rome! I go to Rome? This thought 
had never oceurred to me. My lips were si 
lent ; but my inmost heart said to me that 
could not, would not again see Rome, again 
enter into the old connexions. 

Fabiani continued to talk, so did the others, 
and we arrived at Salerno. Our first visit was 
to the church. = x 
` “Here I can be cicerone,” said Gennaro ; 
“ this is the chapel of Gregory the Seventh,» 
the holy father who died in Salerno. His mar- 
ble statue stands before us upon the altar; 
there lics Alexander the Great,” continued he, 
pointing to a huge sareophagus. 

“ Alexander the Great Y” repeated Fabiani, 
inquiringly. r 

“ Yes, certainly; is it not so?” asked he 
from the attendant. 1 < 
“ As Excellenza says,” replied he. 

“That is oe, remarked I, observing, 
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the monument more nearly. *" Alexander rc- 
ally cannot be buried here, that is against all 
history. See only, it is the triumphal proces- 
sion of Alexander, which is represented on the 
sarcophagus, and thence is derived the name.” 

As seon as we had entered into the church, 
they shewed us a similar sarcophagus, upon 
which was delineated a baechanalian triumph, 
which had been brought hither from the tein- 
ple in Pxestum, and now had heen converted 
Inte the hurial-place for a Salernian prince, 
whose modern marble statue,‘the size of life, 
was raised upon it J reverted to this, and 
gave it as my Opinion, that the circumstances 
of this so-called grave of Alexander must be 
similar to it. Quite pleased with my own pen- 
etration, I made a sort of oration on the sub- 
ject of the graves, to which Gennaro coldly re- 
plied, ** Perhaps ;"’ and Francesca whispered 
in my ear that it was unbecoming of me, wish- 
ing to appear wiser than he; that I must not 
do so. Silently and respectfully I drew back. 

At Ave Maria! sat alone with Francesca in 
the balcony of the great hotel. Fabiani and 
Gennaro were gone out to walk; it was my 
place to entertain the gracious lady. 

“« What a beautiful play of colours!” said 1, 
and pointed to the sea, which, white as milk, 
stretched itself out fron the broad lava-paved 
street to the rosy-hued, hrilliant horizon, whilst 
the rocky coast was of a deep Indigo blue ; 
such a pomp of colouring | had never seen in 
Rome. i ; 

“The elouds have already said, ¢ Felissima 
notte" remarked Francesca, and pointed to 
the mountain, where a cloud bung high above 
the villas and the olive-woods, and ‘yet far be- 
low the old castle, which, with its two towers, 
Was nearly perched on the tepof the mountain. 

“There [ Should like to dwell and live !” ex- 
claimed I, “high above the cloud, and look out 
over the eternally changing sea.” 
~ “There you. could improvise!” said she, 
smiling; ‘but then nobody would: hear you, 
and that would. be a great misfortune, Anto- 
nio !” i i 
~= «Oh, yes!” replied I, likewise jestingly, “ if 
I must be candid, entirely without ‘applause, js 
like a tree without sunshine! That, of a cer- 
tainty, gnawed into the flower of Tasso’s life, 
in his captivity, as much as did the unhappine 
of his love!” : < 

t Dear friend!” interrupted‘ she, somewhat 
gravely, “I am now speaking of you, and not 
of ‘Tasso! what have we to do with him in this 
question?” <- i 

“Only as, an example,”, replied I: “ Tasso 
was a poet, and—” - - 

“ You'believe it to beso,” interrupted she, 
hastily ; “ but, for Heayen's sake, dear Anto- 
nið, do not ever mention an immortal name in 

‘conjunction with yvur own! Do not fancy 
that you are a poct, an improvisatore, because 
you have an easily excited temperament of 
nxnd, and the art of catching wp ideas! Theu- 
sands can do this’as well as you! Do net go 
and make yourself.unfortunate through it !”’ 

‘* But thousands only lately have awarded to 
me their applause!” replied I, and my cheeks 
burned ; * and it really is quite natural that 
should have these thoughts, this convictio 
and am sure that you will rejoice in my sue- 




















































cess and in that which conduces to my well- 
being !” 

“ None of your friends would do so more 
than 1!” said she; “we all value your excel- 
lent heart, your noble character, and for the 
sake of these I will venture to promise that 
Excellenza will forgive you! You have glori- 
ous abilities, whieh must be developed, but 
that they must actually be, Antonio! Nothing 
comes of itself! People must labour! Your 
talent is a charming company talent; you may 
delight many of your friends by it, but it is not 
great enough for the public.” 

“But,” I ventured to suggest, ** Gennaro, 
who did not know me, was yet enchanted with 
my first appearance in public ” *~° 

« Gennaro!” repeated she, “yes, with all 
my esteem for him, I set no value at all upon 
his judgment of art! And the great public? 
Yes, in the capital, artists very svon hear quite 
a different opinion! It was very well that you 
were not hissed; that would really have dis- 
tressed me. Now it will all blow quietly over, 
and very soon will be entirely forgotten both 
you and your improvisation! Then. you as- 
sumed a feigned name also! In about three 
days we shall be again in Naples, and the day 
afterwards we return to Rome. Regard it all 
as a dream, as it really has heen, and shew us, 
by industry and stability, that you are awake 
again. Do not say a word, now—I intend 
kindly hy you; I am the only one who tells 
you the truth !” 

She gave her hand for me to kiss. 


The next morning we set off in the early, 
grey dawn, in order that we might reach Pes- 
tum in time to spenda few hours there, and 
be baek again the same day in Salerno, because 
visitors cannot, pass the night at Pestum, and 
the road thither is unsafe. Gens d'armes on 
horseback accompanied us as escort. 

Orange-gardens, woods | might call them, 
lay on either hand. We passed over the river 
‘Sela, in whuse clear water were reflected 
.weeping-willows and laurel hedges. The'wild 
“hills inclosed a fertile corn-country. Aloes and 
‘cactuses grew wildly by the road-side ; every 
thing was luxuriant and abundant, and now we 
saw before us the ancient temple, abovo two 
thousand years’ old, built in the purest, most 
beautiful style; this, a miserable public-house, 
three wretched dwellings, and some huts of 
reeds, were now all that remained of this re- 
nowned city. We saw not a single rose-hedgc, 
and the multitude and affluent heauty of the 
roses had once given its celebrity to PeStum. 
At that time a crimson glow lay upon thcso 
fields, now they were blue, infinitely blue, like 
the distant meuntains ; fragrant violets cnver- 
ed the great plain, springing up amid thistles 
and thorns. A wilderness of fertility a all 
around; aloes, wild figs, and the red pyretriaa 
indicum, twined one among another. 

Here are found the characteristics of Sicilian 
landscape ; its abundance and luxuriance ; its 
Grecian temples and its poverty. A wholo 
crowd of beggars stood around us, who resem- 
hled the natives of the South Sea Islauds. 
Men clad in long sheep-skins, with the wool 
outside, with naked, dark brown limbs, and the 
long black hair hanging loosely around the 
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brown yellow countenance ; girls of the mest 
beautiful forms, only half elad, with the short 
skirt hanging in tattars to the knee; a sort of 
oloak, of ugly brown stuff, thrown loosely 
around the bare shoulders, and the long black 
hair bound together in a Knot, and with eyes 
that flashed fire. 

One young girl there was, scarcely more 
than eleven years old, lovely as the Goddess 
of Beauty, and yet resembling neither Annun- 
ciata nor Santa. I could think of nothing else 
but the Medicean Venus, aS Annunciata had de- 
scribed it, as J looked ather. I could not love, 
but admire, and bow before the form of beauty. 

She stood at a little distance from the other 

beggars; a brown square piece of cloth hung 
loosely over onc shoulder, the othcr breast and 
arm were, like her feet, uncovered. ‘That she 
thought of ornament, and had the taste for it, 
was proved by the smoothly bound-up hair, in 
whieh a bouquet of blue violets was fastened, 
and which hung in curls upon her beautiful 
forehead. Modesty, soul, and a singular, deep 
expression of suffering, were expressed in her 
“eountenance. Her eyes were cast down, as if 
she sought for something upon the ground. 

Gennaro pereeived her first, and although 
she spoke not a word, he offered her a gift, pat- 
ted her under the chin, and said that she was 
too handsome for the rest of her company. 
Fabiani and Francesca were of his opinion. I 
saw a fine crimson diffuse itself under the’clear 
brown skin, and raising her eyes, I saw that 
she was blind. 

Gladly would I, too, bave given her money, 
but I ventured not to do it. When the others 
were gone to the little hostel, followed by the 
whole troop of beggars, I turned myself quickly 
round and pressed a seudo into her hand; by 
, the feeling she seemed to know its worth ; her 
cheeks burned, she bent forward, and the fresh 
lips of health and beauty touched my hand ; 
the touch seemed to go through my blood; I 
tore myself away and followed the others. 

Fagots and twigs burned in a great flaming 
pile in the wide chimney, which almost occu- 
pied the whole breadth of the chamber. The 

' smoke whirled out under the sooty roof, which 
compelled us to go outside, and behind theftall, 
.shadowy, weeping willow our breakfast was 

„prepared, whilst we went to the temple. We 
had to pass through a complete wilderness. 
Fabiani and Gennaro took hold of each other’s 
hands, to make a sort of seat for Francesca, 
and thus carried_her. 

“« A fearful pleasure-excursion !”’ eried she, 
Jaughing. 

“O, Excellenza!” said one of our guides, 
“it is now magnificent: three years ago there 
was no getting through here for thorns, and in 
my childhood sand and earth lay right up to 
the pillars.” 

The rest affirmed to the truth of his remark, 
and we went forward, followed by the whole 
troop of beggars, who silently observed us; 
the moment our eye met that of one of the 
begg .rs, he immediately stretehed out his hand 
mec.iznically to beg, and a miserabile resounded 
from lis lips. ‘The beautiful blind girl I could 
not see; she now, Indeed, sat alone by the 
Wway-side. We went over the ruins of a thea- 
tre and a temple of peace. 
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« A theatre and peace !” exclaimed Gennaro: 
“how could these two ever exist so ncar to 
each other ?” 

The ‘Temple of Neptune lay before us; this, 
the so-called Basilica, and the Temple of Ceres, 
are the glorious, proud remains which, like a 
Pompeii, stand forth again to our age, out of 
oblivion and night. 

Buried amid rubbish, and entirely over- 
grown, they lay concealed for centuries, until 
a foreign painter, who sought for subjects for 
his pencil, came to this place and discovered 
the uppermost of the pillars; their beauty at- 
tracted him; he made a sketch of them; they 
became known; the rubbish and the wild 
growth of plants were removed, and again 
stood forth, as if rebuilded, the’ large open 
halls. The columns are of yellow Travertine 
marble ; wild vines grow up around them; 
fig-trees shoot up from the floor, and in clefts 
and crevices spring forth violets and tlic dark- 
red gillyflower. 

We seated ourselves upon the pedestal of 
one of the broken columns. Gennaro had driv- 
en the beggars away that we might enjoy in 
stillness the rich scene around us. The blue 
mountains, the near sea, the place itsclf in 
which we were, seized strongly upon me. 

‘‘Improvise now to us!” Fabiani said; and 
Francesca nodded to me the same wish. 

I leaned against one of the nearest pillars, 
and sang, to a melody, of my childhood, that 
which my eye now beheld; the beauty of na- 
ture; the glorious memorial of art; and I 
thought on the poor blind maiden, from whom 
all magnificent objects were concealed. She 
was doubly poor, doubly forlorn. ‘Tears came 
to my eyes: Gennaro clapped his hands in 
applause; and Fabiani and Francesca said 
apart to each other, ‘‘ He has feeling.” 

They now descended the steps of the temple. 
I followed them slowly. Behind the, pillar 
against which J had stood sat, or rather lay, a 
human being, with her head sunk to her knees, 
and her hands elasped together; it was the 
blind maiden. She had heard my song—had 
heard me sing of her painful yearning and of 
her deprivations : it smote me to the soul. I 
bent myself over her: she heard the rustling 
of the leaves, raised her head, and to me it 
seemed that she looked much paler. I ven-. 
tured not to move. She listened. D 

« Angelo !” she exclaimed, half aloud. 

I know not why, but I held my breath; and 
she sat for a moment silent. It was the Gre- 
cian goddess of beauty which I saw, with eyes 
without the power of vision, such as Annun- 
ciata had described her to me. She sat on the 
pedestal of the temple, between the wild fig- 
tree and the fragrant myrtle-fence. She press- 
ed a something to her lips, and smiled: it was 
the scudo which I had given to her. I grew 
quite warm at the sight of it, bowed mysclf 
involuntarily, and pressed.a hot kiss upon her 
forehead. , 

She started up with a cry, a thrilling cry, 
which sent, as it were, a death-pang through 
my soul. She sprung up like a terrified deer, 
and was gone. J saw nothing more, every 
thing was in motion around me, and I, too, 
made my escape through thorns and bushes. ` 

" Antonio! Antonio!” I heard Fabiani call- 
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ing to re a leng way behind; and again I be- 
thought myself of time and place. 

= «s JIave you started a hare ?” asked he; “or 
was it a poetical flight which you were taking 1?” 

« Me will shew us,” said Gennaro, “ that he 
can fly where we can only get along at a foot’s 
pace; yet I would venture to take the same 
flight with him;” and so saying, he placed 
himself at my side, to race with me. 

“Do you think that I, with my Signora on 
my arm, can go step for step with you?” ex- 
claimed Fabiani. Gennaro remained standing. 

When we came to the littlc hostel, my eye 
in vain sought for the blind girl: her cry con- 
tinually resounded in my ear: J heard it within 
my very heart. It was to me as if I had com- 
mitted asin. I it was really, who had, although 
innocently, sang care and sorrow into her heart, 
by making her deprivations more intelligible to 
her. J had excited terror and anxicty in her 
sonl, and had impressed a kiss upon her brow, 
the first which }] had ever given to a woman. 
If she could have seen me, I had not dared to 
do it: her misfortune—her defencelessness— 
had given me courage. And I had passed such 
severe judgment on Bernardo !—I, who was a 
child of sin like him, like every one! I could 
have kneeled at her feet, and prayed for for- 
giveness ; but she was nowhere to be seen. 

We mounted the carriage to drive back to 
Salerno; yet once more I looked ont to see if 
J could discover her; but I did not venture to 
snquire Where she could be. 

_ Atthat moment Gennaro exclaimed, ‘‘ Where 
is that blind girl?” 

“ Lara?” said our guide. ‘‘ She still sits in: 
the Temple of Neptune: she is generally there.” 

« Bella Divina!’ cried Gennaro, and waftcd 
a kiss with his hand towards the temple. We 
rolled away. 

She was then called Lara. I sat with my. 
back to the driver, and saw when the columns 
of the temple became yet more and more dis- 
tant ; but within my heart intoned the anguish- 
cry of the girl, my own suffering. 

A troop of gipsies had encamped themselves 
by the road-side, and had made a great fire in 
the ditch, over which they were boiling and 
roasting. The old gipsy mother struck upon 
_the tambourine, and wanted to. tell us our for- 

tunes, but we drove past. Two black-eyed 
girls followed us for a considerable time. They 
were handsome: and Gennaro made himself 
merry about their easy motions and'their flash- 
ing cyes ; but beautiful and noble as Lara were 
they not." . 

Towards evening we reached Salerno. The 

next morning we were to go to Amalfi, and 
thence to Capri. 
_ “We shall remain,’’ said Fabiani, “ only one 
day in Naples, if we return there at all. To- 
‘wards the end of the week we must be again 
in Rome. You can very soon get your things 
in order, Antonio ?” 3 . 

I could not—I wished not, to return to Rome ; 
but a bashfnlness, a fear, which my poverty 
and my gratitude had instilled into me through 
‘all the years of my life, permitted me to do no 
more than stammer forth, that Excellenza cer- 
tainly would be angry at my audacity in com- 
ang back again. 


“We will take care of all that!” exclaimed } 


Fabiani to me. 
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“Forgive me, but I cannot!” I stammered, 
and seized Francesca’s hand. “I fecl deeply 
that which I owe you.” 

‘‘ Say nothing of that, Antonio,” she replied, 
and laid her hand upon my mouth. 

Strangers at that moment were announced ; 
and I withdrew silently into a corner, feeling 
how weak I was. 

Free and independent as a bird had I been 
only two days before! and He, who permits 
not a sparrow to fall unheeded to the ground 
would have cared for me; and yet I lct the first 
thin thread which twined itself round my feet 
grow to the strength of a cable. : 

In Rome, thought I, thou hast truc friends, 
true and honest, if not so courteous as those in 
Naples. I thought on Santa, whom I never 
more would see. I thonght on Bernardo, whora 
I actually should meet in Naples every day— 
on Annunciata, who would come here—on his 
and her happiness in love. “To Rome! to 
Rome! it is much better there !” said my heart 
to me, whilst my soul struggled after freedom 
and independence. 


—< b 
CHAPTER XXI.’ 


TIIE ANVENTURE IN AMALFI—THE BLUE GROTT® 
OF CAPRI. 


How beautifully Salerno looked ont from the 
sea, as, in the delicious morning hour, we sailed 
away from it. Six stout fellows pulled the 
oars. A little boy, handsome enough to be 
painted, sat at the helm: he was called Al- 
phonso. The water was green as glass. The 
whole coast to the right seemed like magnifi- 
cent hanging gardens, laid out by the bold Se- 
miramis of fancy. The vast open caves lay 
like colonnades down in the sca, within which 
played the heavy billows. Upon the projecting 
point of rock stood a castle, below whosc tur- 
reted walls floated a small cloud. We saw 
Minori and Majori; and, immediately after- 
wards, Amalfi, the birthplace of Masaniello anè 
Flavio Gjojas, the discoverer of the mariner’s 
compass, which looked forth from amidst grecn 
vineyards. 

This great affluence of beauty overpowered 
me. Would that all the generations of the 
earth could see these glorious scenes! Ne 
storm from the north or west brings cold or 
winter to the blooming garden upon whose ter- 
race Amalfi is placed. The breezes come only 


‘here from the east and the south, the warm 


breezes from the region of oranges and palms, 
across the beautiful sea. a 

Along the shore, high up on the side of th 
mountain, hangs the city, with its white houses 
with their flat, oriental roofs ; higher still as- 
cend the vineyards. One, solitary pine-tr 
lifts up its green crown into the blue air, where, 
on the ridge of the mountain, the old castle, 
with its encircling wall, serves as a couch for 
the clouds. 

The fishermen had to carry us through the 
surf from tl.e boats.to the land. Deep caves 
in the cliffs extended even to below the city; 
into some of these the water flowed, others 
were empty. Boats lay beside them, in which 
played crowds of merry children, most of them 
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only in a skirt or little jacket, which constitu- | me, it never freezes. ‘The severest cold Amal& 


ted their whole clothing. Half-naked lazzaro- 
ni stretched themselves in the warm sand, their 
hrown cowls pulled up about their ears, this 
‘being their most important covering during 
their noon-day’s sleep. All the chureh-bells 
were ringing; a procession of young- priests in 
violet-coloured dresses went past us, singing 
psalms. A fresh garland of flowers hung around 
the picture which was fastened to the cross. 
To the left, high above the city, stands a 
‘magnificently great convent, just before a deep 
. mountain-cave ; this is the herberg for all stran- 
gers. Francesca was carried up in a litter; 
_we others followed after, along the road eut in 
the rock, with the clear, blue sea lying deeply 
below us. We had now reached the gate of 
_the eonvent, exactly opposite to whieh a deep 
eave gapes inthe rock. Within this there were 
three crosses, on which were the Redeemer and 
the two thieves; and above them, upon the 


stone of the rock, were kneeling angels in bright- | 


coloured garments, and great white wings. No 
artistical work this, but all carved out of wood, 
and painted ; but, nevertheless, a pious, trust- 
ing heart breathed its own peculiar beauty over 
the rudely formed images. 

We aseended directly up through the eon- 
vent-eourt te the rooms which were appropria- 
ted to our use. From my window I saw the 
eternal sea, stretehing away to Sicily, the ships 
standing like silver-white points upon the far 
horizon. 

‘‘ Sir Improvisatore,” said Gennaro, “shall 
not we descend into the lower regions, and sce 
whether the beauty there is as great as it is 
here! The female beauty is so, of a certainty ! 
» or the English ladies that we have here for 
neighbours are cold and pale! And you have 
a taste for the ladies! I beg your pardon. It 
is this exactly which has driven you put into 
the world, and will give me a charming even- 
mg, and an interesting acquaintance !” 

We descended the rocky path. 

“The blind girl in Pæstum was, however, 
very handsome!” said Gennaro. ‘I think that 
I shall send for her to Naples when I send {dt 
my Calabrian wine! Both one and the other 
v would set my heart in a glow !” 

We arrived at the city, which lay, if I may 
so say, singularly piled upon itself. Beside of 
it, the narrow Ghetto in Rome would have been 
.a Corso. The streets were narrow passages 
‘between the tall houses, and right through 
them. Now one eomes through a door-into a 
jong landing-place, with small openings on the 
sides leading into dark chambers, then into a 
narrow lane between brick-work and walls of 
rock, steps up and steps down, a half-dark lab- 
yrinth of dirty passages; I often did not know 
whether it was a room or a lane in which we 
were. In most places lamps were burning; 
and if it had not been-so, although it was mid- 
day, it would have been dark as night. 

At length we breathed more freely. We stood 
upon a great brick-work bridge, which con- 


has known for many years has been eight de- 
grees above zero, 

Close beside the little tower, upon the pro- 
jecting platfotm of rock from which is to be 
scen the lovely bay of Minori and Majori, a lit- 
tle serpentine path winds between aloes and 
myrtles ; and, following it, we were soon over- 
shadowed hy the lofty areh of entwining vines. 
We felt a burning thirst, and hastened onwards 
towards a little white dwelling-house, which, 
at the end of the vineyard, invited us, as it 
were, so kindly from among the fresh green. 
The mild, warm air was filled with fragrance, 
and beautifully bright insects hummed around 
us. 

We stood before the house, which was high- 
ly pieturesque. There had been built into the 
all, by way of ornament, some marble capitals, 
and a beautifully chiselled arm and foot, which 
had been found among the yubbish. Upon the 
roof even was a charming garden of oranges 
and luxurious twining plants, which, like a cur- 
tain of green velvet, hung down over the wall; 
in the iront blossomed a wilderness of monthly 
roses. Two lovely little girls, of from six to 
seven years old, played and wore garlands ; 
but the most beautiful, however, was a young 
wonian with a white linemeloth on her head, 


who came to meet us fromthe door! Thein- 
tellectual glance, the Jong, dark eye-lashes, the 
noble form, yes, all made her indescribably 


beautiful ! 
hats. 

“This most beautiful maiden, then, is the 
possessor of this house?” inquired Gennaro. 
“ Will she, then, as mistress of the house, give 
to two weary travellers a refreshing draught ?” 

“ The mistress of the house will do that with 
pleasure !” said she, smiling, and the snow- 
white teeth parted the fresh, rosy lips.“ I will 
bring out wine to you here ; but I have only of 
one kind.” : 

“If you serve it, it will be excellent !” said 
Gennaro. “I drink it most willingly when a 
young maiden as handsome as you serves it.” 

“ But Exeellenza must be so good as to talk 
to a wife to-day !’’ said she, sweetly. 

“ Are you married,” asked Gennaro, smiling, 
“so young ?” 

‘ Oh, I am very old!” said she, and laughed 
also. 

“ How old?” inquired I. i 

She looked archly into my face, and replied, 
“ Eight-and-twenty years old!” She was much 
nearer fifteen, but most beautifally developed ; 
a Hebe could not have been formed more ex- 
quisitely. 

‘‘ Hight-and-twenty !” said Gennaro. ~<A 
beautiful age, which is very becoming to you! 
Have you heen long married ?” ! 

“Twenty years!” replied she; “only ask 
my daughters there.” And the little girls whom 
we had seen playing came towards us. 

“Is that your inother !” inquired I, although 
I very well knew that it was not so. » Phey 


‘We both involuntarily took off our 


nected together two ridges of rock; the little | looked up to her, and laughed, nodded thereto 


Square below us was eertainly the largest in 
the whole city. Two girls were dancing there 
-the saltarello, and a little: boy, entirely naked, 
beautifully formed, and with brown limbs, stood 


looking on; like a little Cupid: - Here, they told, 


an assent, and clung affectionately to her. . 
She brought us out wine, excellent wine, and 
we drank her health. 
“This is a poet, an improvisatore,” said Gen- 
naro to her, pointing to Le; “ he has been tura- 


~ 
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ing the heads of all the ladies in Naples! But 
he is a stone, a queer sort of fellow. Ie hates 

“all women ; never gavo a woman a kiss in his 
life !” s 

‘That is impossible !” said she, and laughed. 

“I, on the contrary,” continued Gennaro, 
“am of quite a different sort; I kiss all the 
handsome lips that come near me, am the faith- 
ful attendant of woman, and thus reconcile the 
world and her wherever Igo! It is awarded 
‘to me also, and I assert it as my right with 
every handsome woman, and IJ now, of course, 
require here my tribute also!” and so saying, 
‘he took her hand. 

«I absolve both yon and the other gentle- 
man,” said she; “neither have I any thing to 
do with paying tribute. ‘My husband always 
‘does that!” | 

“And where is he?” asked Gennaro. 

“Not far off,” she replied. 

Such a handseme hand I have never seen 
‘in Naples!” said Gennaro ; ‘what is the price 
of a kiss upon it?” 

i w A scudo,” said she. 

“ And double that price upon the lips ?” said 
‘Gennaro. 

«That is not to be had,” returned she; 
“that is my husband’s property !” 

And now she poured us out again the enli- 

vening, strong wine, joked, and laughed with 
us; a amid her joking, we discovered that 
she was about fifteen, had been married the 
year before to a handsome young man, who, at 
this moment, was in Naples, and was not ex- 
‘pected tu return befere the morrow. The little 
girls were her sisters, and on a visit to her till 
her husband’s return. Gennaro prayed them 
for a bouquet of roses, which they hastened 
to gather, and for which he promised them a 
carlin. 
In vain he: prayed her for a kiss; said a 
thousand sweet, flaitering things; threw his 
arm around her waist; she tore herself away, 
scolding him, but yet always came back again, 
‘because she found it amusing. He took a 
louis-d'or between his fingers, and told her 
‘what charming ribands she could buy with it, 
and how beautifully she might adorn her dark 
hair with them; and all this splendour she 
might have only by giving him a kiss — one 
‘single kiss. ' 

u The other Excellenza is much better !” said 
she, and pointed to me. My blood burned; I 
‘took her hand, saying that she must not listen 
to him, that he was a bad man, must not look 
at his tempting gold, but must revenge herself 
upon him by giving me a kiss. 

She looked at me. . 

“ He has,” continued I, “said only one true 
word in all his speeches; and that is, that I 
bave never kissed the lips of any woman. I 
have kept my lips pure until I found the most 
beautiful; and now I hepe that you will reward 
my virtue!” : i i 
' “He is actually'an accomplished tempter !” 
said Gennaro. ‘“ He excels me by being-so ac- 
‘eustomed to his work.” 

‘You are a bad man with your money,” said 
she; “and for that ‘you shall see that I care 
neither for it nor for a kiss, and so the poet 
‘shall have it!” i 

With this, she pressed her hands on my 
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cheeks, her lips tonched mine, and she van- 
ished behind the house. š 


When the sun went down, T sat up in my 
little chamber in the convent, and looked from 
the window over the sea ; it was rosy red, and 
threw up long billows on the shore. The fish- 
ermen pulled up their boats on the sand ; and, 
as the darkness inereased, the lights becamo 
brighter, the billows were ef a sulphur-blue, 
Over every thing prevailed infinite stillness ; 
in the midst of which I heard a choral song of 
fishermen on the shore, with women and ehil- 
dren. The soprano of the children’s voices 
mingled itself with the deep bass, and a senti- 
ment of melancholy filled my soul. A falling 
star fer a moment played in the heavens, and 
then shot downward behind the vineyards, 
where the lively young woman had kissed me 
in the day-time. | thought of her, how lovely 
she was, and of the blind girl, the image of 
beauty amid the ruins of the: temple; but An- 
nunciata stood in the background, intellectually 
and physically beautiful, and thns doubly beau- 
tiful! My spirit expanded itself; my soul burn- 
ed with love, with longing, with a deep sense 
of what it had lost. The pure flame which An- 
nuncijata had kindled in my heart, the altar-fire 
of which she was the priestess, she had her- 
self stirred out and left, the fire now ‘burned 
wildly through the whole building. 

“ Eternal Mother of Ged !” prayed I; “my 
breast is full of love, my heart is ready to 
burst with longing and regret!” And I scized 
upon the®roses which stood in the glass, press- 
ed the most beautiful of them to my lips, and 
thought on Annunciata. 

I could not bear it any longer, and went 
down to the sea-side, where the shining billows 
broke along the shore, where the fishermen 
sang and the wind blew. I motinted the briek- 
work bridge, where I had stood during the day. 
A figure wrapped in a large cloak stole close by 
me; I saw that it was Gennaro. He went up. 
the serpentine road to the little white house, 


and I followed him. He now softiy passed the 


window, ‘within which a light was burning. 
Here I took my station, concealed by the de- 
pending vine-leaves, and could see distinctly 
into the room. There was, exactly on the 
other side of the house, a similar winduw, and 


‘some high steps Jed to the side-chamber. 


The two little girls, undressed to their night- 
clothes, were kneeling with their elder sister, 
the mistress of the house, as she really was, 
between them, before the table; en which stood 
the crucifix and the lamp, and were singing 
their evening devotions. Jt was the Madonna 
with two angels, a living altar-piece, as if paint- 
ed by Raphael, which I saw before me. Her 
dark eyes were cast upwards ; the hair hungin 
rich folds upon ‘her naked shoulders, and the 
hands were folded upon the youthfully beauti- 
ful besom. 

My pulse beat more quickly ; I scarcely ven- 
tured to breathe. Now all three arose from 
their knees; she went with-the little girls up 
the steps into the side-room, closed tho door, 
and then went into the ‘first room, where she 
busied ‘herself about her small ‘household af- 
fairs. I saw her presently take out of a drawer 
a Ted pocket-book, turn’it about in her hand a 
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many times and smile; she was just about to 
open it, but shook her head at that mom ‘nt, ant 
threw it again into the druwer, as if something 
ha |! surprised her. 

A moment afterwards I heard a low tapping 
upon the opposite winduw. ‘Ferrified, she look- 
ed towards it, and listened. It tapped again, 
and I heard some onc speak, but could not dis- 
tinguish the words. 

“ Excellenza?”? now exclaimed she aloud ; 
“what do you want? Why do you come here 
at this hour? For Heaven’s sake! Iam an- 
gry, very angry.” 

He again said something. 

' Yes, yes, it is true,” she said, ‘‘ you have | 
forgotten your pocket-book ; my ‘little sister | 


has been down tw the inn to give it to you, but 


To-morrow morn- 


you were up in the convent. 
_ Here 


ing she would have gone there to you. 
it is.” 

She took it from the > He again said 
something, to which she shook her head. 

‘“No, no!” said she; “what are you think- 
jag of? I shall not open the.door; yon shall 
not come in!” 

So saying, she went to the window, and 
opened it, to give him the pocket-book. . He 
snatched at her hand, she let the book fall, and 
it remained lying on the window-sill. Gennaro 
put his head in; the young wife flew to the 
window behind which I stood, and I could row 
hear every word which Gennaro said. 

“And you will not allow me to kiss your 
lovely hand as thanks; not receive the smallest 
reward; not reach me a single cup of wine? -{ 
am parched with thirst. ‘Fhere cannot be any 
thing wrong in that! . Why not permit me to 
come: in ?” 

“No!” said she; “we have nothing to talk 
about at this hour. Take that which you have 
forgotten, and let me elose the window.” . 

«Iwill not go,” said Gennaro, “before you 
give me your hand, before you give me a kiss. 
Yov cheated me out of one to-day, and gave it 
to that stupid youth !” 

“No! no!” said she, and yet laughed in the 
midst of her anger. ‘You want to obtain by 
force what I would not give freely,” said she ; 
“ therefore I shall not—will not, do it.’’, 

«It is the last time,” said Gennaro, in a soft 
and beseeching tone, “of a certainty the last 
time ; and can you refuse only just giving me 
your hand? More I do not desire, although 
my heart has a thousand things to say to you! 
Madonna wills it really that we human beings 
love one another like brother and sister! Like 
a brother I will divide my money with you ; 
you can adorn yourself, and be twice as hand- 
some as you are! All yuur friends will envy 
you ; nobody will know.” And with these 
words he gave a quick spring, and stood within 
the room. 
` She uttered a lovd scream, “ Jesus Maria !” 

I shook the window violently where I stood; 
the glass jingled, and, as if driven by an invis- 
ible power, I flew round to the open window, 
tearing away a support from one of the vine- 
trellises, that I might have with me some kind 
of Weapon. 

+ «is it thou, Nicolo?” cried she) loudly. 

“ET” replied I, in a deep, resolute voice. 

I saw es again fly out of the window, 
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his cloak streaming in the wind. The lamp 
was knocked out, and it remained quite dark in 
the room. 

‘Nicolo !” she cried from the window, and 
her voice trembled.’ “ ‘Thou here again! Ma- 
donna be praised !” 

‘‘Signora !” stammered I. 

‘All ye saints!" [ heard her say, and shut 
to the window with all haste. I stood there as 
if riveted to the spot. After some moments, 
{ heard her go softly across th® floor. The 
door ofsthe side-chamber was opened and then 
closed again; I heard her knocking T 
as if she were making bolts secure. 

‘Now she is safe,” thought I, and pa 
‘softly away. I felt myself 80 y well, so wonder- 

fully gay at heart. “Now I have paid for the 
kiss which she.gave me to-day,” said I to my- 
self; ‘‘perhaps she would have given me yet 
another, had she known what a protecting an- 
gel I have been to her!” 

I reached the convent exactly as supper was 
ready; noone had missed me. Gennaro, how- 
ever, did not make his appearance, and Fran- 
cesca became uneasy. Fabiani sent messenger 
on messenger. *At length he came. He had 
walked, he said, as far as the mountains, and 
had lost himself, but had had the luck to meet 
at length with a peasant, who had put him in 
the right way. 

“‘ Your coat is, also, quite in tat ” said 

ancesca. 

‘¢ Yes,” said Gennaro, taking a biscuit, “ the 
missing piece hangs on a2 thorn bush ; I saw it, 
however! Heaven knows how I could ever 
lose my way so! But it was all the lovely 
evening, and then the darkness came on so 
quickly, and | thought of shortening my way, 
and precisely by that means lost it! 1% 

We laughed at his adventure; I knew it bet- 
ter; we drank to his health ; the wine was ex- 
cellent ; we became regularly excited. When 
we at length went to our chambers, which were 
only divided by a door frombeach other, he 
came before he undressed into mine, laughed, 
and laying his hand upon my shoulder, prayed 
me not to dream too much about the handsome 
woman that we had seen to-day. 

“ But I had the kiss !” said I, jestingly. _- 

“Oh, yes, that you had !” said he, laughing, 
“and do you think, therefore, that I came off 
with the step-child’s portion ?” 

« Yes, so [ think !”’ returned I.» 

“ Step-child, however, I never should re- 
main,” said he in a cold tone, in which was a 
certain degree of bitterness, but a faint smile 
played again around his mouth as he whia- 
pered, ‘‘if you could keep your counsel, I could 
tell you something !” - 

« Tell me,” said ‘T, “nobody shall hear 2 syl- 
lab:e from me!” I expected now to hear his 
lamentations over his unfortunate adventure; 
his secret was this: 

“J forgot, to-day, intentionally, my pocket- 
book, at ths handsome woman’s house, that I 
might have an excuse for going there in the 
evening, for then women are not so strict. 
There it is: I have been there. and with 
climbing over the garden- wall and -up among 
the bushes [tere my coat ” 

“ And the handsome woman?” I inquired. 

“Was twice as handsome!’ said he, nod- 
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ding significatiily— twice as handsome, and 
not a bit stern; we were quite good friends, 
that I know! She gave you one kiss—she 
gave me a thousand, and her heart into the 
vargain. I shall dream about my. good luck all 
the night. Poor Antonio !” 

And, so saying, he kissed his hand to me 
and Went to-his own room. 


< The -a heaven was covered as if with 
a grey veil, When we left the convent. Our 
stout rowers waited for us on the shore, and 
again carried us to our boat. Our voyage was 
now to Capri. The veil of heaven was rent 
asunder into light clouds ; the air became two- 
fold high and clear; not a billow moved; the 
soft curling of the sea was like a watered cloth. 
The beautiful Amalfi vanished behind the eliffs ; 
Gennaro threw a kiss towards it whilst he said 
to me, ‘‘ There we have plucked roses !” 

“« You, at all events, got among the thorns!” 
thought I, and nodded assentingly. 

The great, infinite sea, stretching on to Sici- 
ty and Africa, spread itself before us. To the 
left lay the rocky coast of Italy; with its sin- 
gular caves; before some of these stood little 
cities, which seemed as if they had stepped 
out of the caves ; in others sat fishermen, and 
cooked their meals"and tarred their boats be- 
hind the high surf. 


The Sea scemed to be a fat, blue oil’; we put 
our hands down into it, and they appeared P 
blue as it. The shadow which the boat thre 


upon the water was of the purest dark blue, 
the shadows of the oars a moving ‘snake of 
every shadc of blue. A 

+ « Glorious sea!” exclaimed J, in delight, 
“nothing in all nature, with the exception of 
Heaven, is so beautiful as thou!” 

- I called to mind how often I, as a child, had 
jain upon my back, anc dreamed myself up 
into the blue, infinite air; now my dream 
seemed to have become’a reality. ‘ 

‘We passed igre small rocky islands, Z/ 
Galli; they were immense blocks of stone 
thrown One upon another; giant towers raised 
up out of the deep, with others, ‘again, piled 
upon them. ‘The blue billows dashed up upon 
these masses of stone. In storm it must be a 
Scylla, with her howling dogs. . .. 
`. The surface of the water slumbered around 
the naked stony Cape Minerva, where in old 
times the syrens had their abode. Before us 
lay the romantic:Capri, where Tiberius had 
luxuriated in joy, and. looked over the bay to 
the coast of Naples. The sail was spread in 
our boat ; and, borne onward by the wind and 
the waves, we approached the island. Now, 
for the first time, we remarked the extraordi- 
nary purity and clearness of the water. It was 
as wonderfully transparent as if it had been 
air. We glided along, every stone, every reed, 
fur many fathoms below us, being visible. I 
became dizzy when I looked down frpm the 
edge of our little buat into the depth over which 
we were passing. | 

The island of Capri is approachable only 
from one side. Around it ascerid steep. per- 
pendicular walls of elitf; towards Naples they 
streteh out, ainphitheatre-like, with vineyards, 
orange and olive-groves 3 “pin the shure stand 


several cottages of fishermen’ and a watth- ; 
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house; higher up, amid tho green gardens, 
looks the little city of Anna Capri, into which 
a very small draw-bridge and gates conduct 
the stranger. We betoak onrselves to the 
small inn of Pagani to rest ourselves. 

After dinner we were to ride up on asses to 
the ruins of Tiberius’s Villa, but now, how- 
ever, we waited for our breakfast, and between 
that and the following meal Francesca and 
Fabiani wished to repose themselves, in order 
to have strength for the afternoon's walk. 
Gennaro and I felt no necessity for this. The 
island did not appear so large to me, but that 
in a few hours we could row round it, and see 
the lofty portals of rock which, towards the 
south, rear themselves isolatedly out of the 
sea. i 

We took a boat and two rowers; the wind 

blew a little, so that for half the distance we 
could’ make use of the sail. The sea was 
broken on the low reef. Fishing-nets lay out- 
spread among them, so that we were obliged 
to go a considerable distance from them; it 
was a beautiful, merry sail in that little boat! 
Before long we saw only the perpendicular 
cliffs ascending from the sea up towards heav- 
en; in the crevices of which, however, here 
and there sprang up an aloe, or gillyflower, yet 
with no footing even for the mountain-goat. 
Below the surf, which flew up like blue fire, 
grew upon the rocks the blood-red sea-apple, 
which, wetted by the waves, seemed to have a 
doubly bright hue ; it was as if the rocks bled 
at every stroke of the billows. 
* The open sea now lay to the right of us, to 
the left 0% us lay the island ; deep caves, whose 
uppermost openings lay but a little above the 
water, shewed themselves in the cliffs, others 
were only dimly visible in the surf. Down 
amid these abode the syrens; the blooming 
Capri, upon which we had elimbed, being only 
the roof of their rock-fortress. 

‘s Yes, bad spirits live here,” said one of the 
rowers, an old man with silver-white hair. 
‘It may be beautiful down: there,” said he, 
“but they never” let their victims escape; and 
if by any chance one does come back, he has 
no longer any understanding for this world !” 

He now shewed usat some distance an open- 
ing, somewhat larger than the others, but yet 
not large enough for out boat to enter, without 
a sail, even if we had lain down in it, either for 
length or breadth. 

“That is the Witches’ Cave !”* whispered 
the younger rower, and pushed out further 





* This is the name given by the inhabitants of Capri to 
the Blue Grotto, which was only properly explored in 1831 
by two young Germana, Freis and Kopisch, and since then 
is become the goal of every traveller who visits South Ita- 
ly. Kupisch was born in Breslau, and is the author of a 
beautiful nevel called “* Die Kahlkopfe auf Capri ;” in 1837 
his poems were published.—Author's Note. j 

Ernst Freis was a landscape-painter of extraordinary 
promise, Ube son of Mr. Freis, the well-known and hospita- 
ble banker of Ieidelberg. Ernst Freis spent mafy years in 
Italy, and his finest pieces are scenes from that beautiful 
country. Ile died suddenly, while yet quite young, at 
Carisruhe, and bes buried under a beantiful monoment in 
one of the burial-grounds in Ueidelberg, In memory of 
him, his fellow-townspeople have laid oat a fine public 
walk, leading from the splendid ruins of their ce'chrated 
castle round the hill to the very ancient site of Ihe Romaa 
Castle. A graceful and: beavtifal mark of respect to the 
memary of one whe wanld so traly hve enjoyed the luxury 
of sts exquixrte scenery. The rd bears the nuno of the 
“ Freisen Weg,” in honour of him.—Translator’s Note. 
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of which we were, and if it caine, it would ei- 
ther whirl us up with it, or force us down into 
the deep close by the perpendicular rocky coast. 
1 seized upon the oar with the old man, and 
Gennaro assisted the younger; but we already 
heard the winds howling, and the waters boiled 
before the feet of the water-spout, which drove 
us, as it were, before it. 

“ Santa Lucia, save us!” cried both the sea- 
men, flinging down their oars and falling on 
their knees. 

“ Snatch hold on the oar,” cried Gennaro to 
me, but looked toward§ heaven pale as death. 

Then rushed the tempest over our heads; 
and to the left, not far from, us, went the dark 
night over the waves, which lifted themselves 
up in the air, and then struck white with foam ` 
upon the boat. The atmosphere pressed heavi- 
ly upon us as if it would force the blood out of 
the eyes; it became night; the night of death. 
I was conscious but of one thing, and that was, 
that the sea lay upon me; that I, that we all, 
were the prey of the sea, of death; and further 
I was conscious of nothing. 

More terrible than the might.of the volcano ; 
overpowering as the separation from Annun- 
ciata, stands the sight before me which met my 
eyes, when they again opened to conscious- 
ness. Far below me, above me, and around 
me, was blue ether. I moved my arm, and like 
electric sparks of fire, millions of falling stars 
glittered around me. I was carried g by 
the current of air; I was certainly dead, [ 
thought, and now was floated through ethereal 
space up to the heaven of God, yet a heavy. 
weight lay on my hcad, and that was my earth- 
ly sin, which bowed me down; the current óf 
air passed over my head, and it was like the 
cold sea. I mechanically put out my hands to 
grasp whatever might be near me; I felt a solid 
substance, and clung firmly to it. A weari- 
ness, as of death, went through my whole 
being ; I felt that I had neither life nor strength 
within me; my corpse rested certainly within 
the depths of the sea: it was my soul which 
now ascended to its fate. < . 

“ Annunciata!” sighedI. My eyes again open- 
ed. This swoon must certainly have lasted a 
long time. I breathed again; I felt that I was 
stronger, and that my perccption was distinct. 
I lay upon a cold, hard mass, as if on a point of 
rock, aloft in the infinitely blue ether which was 
lighted up around me. Above me vanlted it- 
self the heavens with singular® ball-shaped 
clouds, blue as itself; all was at rest, infinite- 
ly quiet. I felt, however, an icy coldness 
through my whole being; I slowly raised my 
hand. My clothing was of blue fire; my hand 
shone. like silver, and yet I felt that they were 
my bodily hands. My mind constrained itself 
to action; did l belong to death or to life?“ E 
extended my hand down into the strangely 
shining air below me; it was water into whith 
I thrust it, blue, like burning spirit, but cold as 
the sea. Cluse beside me stood a column, un- 
shapely and tall, of a sparkling blue, and liko 
the watcr-spout upon the sca, only of a smaller 
size. Was it my terror or my remembrance 
which presented to me this image? After some 
eloud-pillar came with the speed of the wind | moments } ventured to touch it; it was as hard 
across the water. as if it would sweep along | as stone, and as cold as it also; | stretched out 
the rocky wall of Capri, in the neighbourhood | my hands into the half-dark space behind me, 
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‘from the rocks ; “ within, all is gold and dia- 
monds, but any one who goes in there is burn- 
ed up in a fiery flame! Santa Lucia, pray for 
us '” ; 

“I wish I had one of the syrens here in the 
boat!” said Gennaro; ‘‘ but she must be beau- 

tiful, then all would be right.” 

' Your luck with the ladies,” said I, laugh- 
ing, ‘‘ would avail you, then, here also !” 

“Upon the swelling sea is the right place 
for kissing and embracing ; that is what the 
waves are always at! Ah!” sighed he, “if 
‘we had but here the handsome woman from 
Amalii! That was a woman! was not she? 
"You sipped of the nectar of her lips! Poor 
_ Antonio! You should have seen her last 
evening! She was gracieus to me !” 

« Nay, nay,” said I, half indignant at his un- 
abashed boasting, “ it is not so; I know better 
than that !” , 

‘‘TIow am F to understand that?’ asked he, 
and looked with much astonishment into my 
face. 

«I saw it myself,” continued I; «‘ chance led 
me there ; I doubt not of your great good for- 
tune in other cases; but this time you only 
wish to joke with me.” 

He looked at me in silénce. 

«<I will not go, ” said I, laughing, and imi- 
tating Gennaro, “ ‘before you give me the kiss 
which you cheated me out of, and gave it to 
that foolish youth !’” 

‘‘ Signore! you have listened to me!” said 
he, gravely, and I saw that his countenance 
_ became quite pale: “ How dare you affront 
me? You shall fight with me, or I despise 
you !” 

This was an. effect which J did not anticipate 
_ that my remarks would have produced. 

‘Gennaro, this is not your serious mcan- 
ing,” exclaimed I, aud took his hand; he drew 
it back, made me no reply, but desired the 
sailors to make for the land. 

‘¢Yes, we must sail round the island,” said 

the old man, ‘“‘ we can only land where we set 
out from.” 
. ‘They bent to their oars, and we speedily ap- 
` proached the lofty arch of rock in the blue 
swelling water; but anger and vexation agi- 
tated my mind; I looked at Gennaro, who 
lashed the water with his stick. 

‘‘ Una tromba P’ exclaimed the youngest of 
the seamen; and across the sea from Cape Mi- 
„nerva came floating a coal-black cloud-pillar in 
-an oblique direction from the sca towards 
heaven, the water boiling around it; with all 
` specd they took down the sail. 

“Where are you steering to?” inquired 
Gennaro. 

“ Back again, back again,” said the younger 
rower. 

‘Around the whole island again?” in- 
quired F. 

“ Close under land ; close to the rocky wall ; 
the watcr-spout takes a direction farther out.” 

“The surf will draw the boat in among the 
rocks,” said the old man, and hurriedly snatch- 
ed at the oars. 

“‘ Eternal God!” stammered I, for the black 
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and felt only hard, smooth wall, but dark-blue, 
as the night-heavens. 

Whero was I! Was that below me, which I 
had taken for air, a shining sea, which burned 
of a sulphurous blue, but without heat; was tho 
illumined space around me this, or was it light- 
diffusing walls of rock, and arches high above 
me? Was it the abode of death, the cell of 
the grave for my immortal spirit? An earthly 
habitation it certainly was not. Every object 
was illumined in every shade of blue; I my- 
self was enwrapped in a glory which gave out 
light. . 

Close beside me was an immense flight of 
steps which seemed to be made of vast sap- 
phires, every step heing a gigantic block of this 
sparkling stone ; ] ascended thesc, but a wall 
of rock forbade.all further advance. Perhaps I 

- was unworthy to approach any nearer to heav- 
en. I had left the world, burdened with the 
wrath of a human being. Where was Genna- 
yo? Where were the two seamen? I was 
alone, quite alone. 
Domenica, of Franeesea, upon cvery one; | 
felt that my fancy created no deception; the 
glory which I beheld was, like myself, either 
Spiritual or physical. 

In a crevice of the cliff, I saw an object 
standing; I touched it. It was a large and 

„heavy copper cup, which was full of gold and 
silver,coins; I felt the individual pieces, and 
-my tion appeared to me stranger than be- 
forc. Close to the surface of the water, and 
not far from where I stood, I saw a elear blue 
star, which cast a single. long ray of light, pure 
as ether over the mirror of the water, and 
while I yet looked at it, I saw it darken itself 
«like the moon; a black object shewed itself, 
and a little boat glided onward over the burning 


blue water. It was as if.it had ascended out of 


the deep, and then floated upon its surface; an 
old man slowly rowed it forward, and the wa- 
, ter shone red as crimsen at every stroke of his 
oars. In the other part of the boat sat also a 
human figure, a girl, as I soon could see. Si- 
lent, immovable as images of stone, they sat, 
. excepting that the old man worked the oars. 
A strangely deep sigh reached my ear, it seem- 
ed to me that I recognised the sound. ‘They 
rowed round in a cirele, and approached the 
place where I stood. The old man laid his oars 
in the boat; the girl raised her hand on high, 
and exclaimed in a voice of deep suffering, 
« Mother of God, forsake me not! 
indeed, as thou hast said.” 
‘‘ Lara!” I cried aloud. 
. It was she; I knew the voice. I recognised 


tne form; it was Lara, the blind girl, from the, 


ruined temple in Pæstum. 


u“ Give me my eyesight! Let me behold God’s 


beautiful world !” said she. 
~It was as if the dead had spoken; my very 
, soul trembled. She demanded now from me 
the beauty of the world, after which I, by my 
song, had breathed into her soul deep longings. 
‘‘Give me—” stammcred her lips, and she 


sank back into the boat, and the water splashed ` 


like fire-drops around it. 
For am nt the old man bent himself over 
her, aud then came out to where! stood. His 
, glance rested upon me; I saw him make the 
sign of the cross in the air, takc up the heavy 





I thought of my mother, of 


Here am I 
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copper-vessel, which he placed in the boat, and 
then entered himself. I instinctively followed 
after him. His singularly dark glance was 
fixed immavably upon me; he now snatched up 
the oars, and we floated on towards the shining 
star. A cold current of.air rushed towards us ; 
I bent myself over Lara. A narrow opening 
of rock now shut us in, but only for a moment, 
and then the sea, the great sea, in its infinite ex- 
panse, lay befure us, and behind us reared it- 
self up to heaven the perpendicular cliffs. It 
was a little, dark opening through which we 
had come,; close beside us was a low flat, 
overgrown with scattered bushes. and dark-red 
flowers. ‘The new moen shone wonderfully, 
clearly. 

Lara -raised herself up. I ventured not to 
touch her hand; she was a spirit, I believed. 
The whole were spirits; no dream images of 
my fancy. 

‘‘ Give me the herbs !” said she, and stretch- 
ed out her hand. I felt that I must obey the 
voice of the spirit. I saw the red flowers 


growing upon the green bushes on the low fiat 


under the high cliffs. I stepped out of the 
boat, gathered the flowers, which had a very 
peculiar smell; I offered them to her. A 


weariness, as of death, went through my limbs,. 


and I sank down on my knee, but net without 
perceiving that the old man made the sign of 
the-cross, took from me the flowers, and then 
lifted Lara into a large boat which lay just by ; 
the lesser one remained fastened to the shore. 
The sail was spread, and they sailed away over 
the sea. ` = 

I stretched. m 
lay as heavily on my heart as if it were about 
to break. . 

“ He lives!” were the first words which I 
again heard. J opened my eyes, and saw Fa- 
biani and Francesca, who stood with yet a 
third person, a stranger, beside me; he held 
my hand, and looked gravely and thoughtfully 
into my face. 

I was lying in a large, handsome room; it 
was day. Where was]? Fever burned in my 
blood, and only slowly and by, degrees I be- 
came aware how I had come there, and how L 
had been saved, a 

When Gennaro and I did not return, they 
had become very uneasy about us, neither 
could any tidings be gained of the men who 
went with us, and as a water-spout had been 
seen to pass southward round the coast, our 
fate became decided. ‘Two fishing-boats were 
immediately sent out to make the circuit of the 
island, so that they. might meet each other, 
but not a trace either of us or our boat could 
they discover. Francesca had wept; she was 
very kind to me; she lamented with pain the 
deaths of Gennaro and the two seamen. Fa- 
biani.would not be satisfied without himself 
going out to search ; he resolved to examino 
every little crevice of the rocks, to see whether: 
some of us might not have saved ourselves by 
swimming, and might perhaps be even then 
enduring the most horrible of deaths—that of 
distress and hunger; for from not one single 
place was it possible to climb up to human 
beings. In ‘the early morning, therefore, he 
had gone out with four strong rowers, had 
visited the isolated rocky portals of the sca, 


y hands after them, but death: 
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and every individual chasm of rock. The 
rowers were unwilling to approach the terrific 
Witch’s Cave, but Fabiani commanded them 
to steer there towards the little green flat. As 
he approached the place, he saw, at no great 
distance, a human being lying outstretched ; 

it was adil I lay likea corpse among the 
green bushes: my dress was half dried by the 


winds; they took me into the boat: he cover- 


ed me with his cloak, rubbed my hands and my 
breast, and perceived that I breathed faintly: 
They made for land, and, under the care of 
the physician, I was again among the number 
of the living. Gennaro and the two seamen 
were nowhere to be found. 

They made me tell them all that-I could re- 
member, and I told them of the singularly 


beaming cave in which I had awoke, of the boat- 


with the old fisherman and the blind: girl, and 
they said it was my imagination, a feverish 
dream in the night air; even I myself felt as 


if I ought to think so, and yet I- could-not, it 


stood all so livingly before my soul. 

‘¢ Was he then found by the Witch’s Cave ?” 
inquired the physician, and shook his head. 

« You do not, then, believe that this place 
has a more potent influence than any other?” 
asked ‘Fabiani. 

‘* Nature is a chain of riddles,” said the phy- 
sician ; ‘‘ we have only found out the easiest.” 

It became day in my soul. The Witch's 
Cave, that world of which our seamen hat 
spoken, where all was gleaming fire and beams ! 
Had the sea, then, borne me in there? I re- 
membered the narrow opening through which 
I had sailed out: of it. Was it reality, or a 
dream? Had [I looked into a spiritual world ? 
The mercy of the Madonna had saved and: pro- 
tested me. 
back again into the beamingly-beautifal hall 
where my protecting angel was called Lara. 

In truth, the whole was no dream. I had 
seen that which not until some years afterwards 
had been discovered, and now is the most 
beautiful object in Capri, nay, in Italy, the 
Grotta Azura. The female form was really 
the blind girl from Pastum. But how could I 
believe it! how imaginé it to be sot It was, 
indeed, very strange. I folded my. hands, and 
thought upon my guardian angel. 


i 


CHAPTER XXII, 
JOURNEY HOME. 


Francesca and Fabiani remained yet two 
days in Capri, that we might be able to make 
the journey back to Naples together. If I had 
formerly been many times wounded by their 


mode of speaking to me, and their treatment. 


of me, I now received so much affection from 
them, and they had showed so mach solicitude 
about me, that I clung to them with my whole 
heart. 

‘Thou must go with us to Rome,” they said, 
“that is tke most rational and the best thing 
for thee.” 


My singular deliverance ; the wonderful ap- 


pearance in the cave, operated greatly on my | ciently evident ; c 
I felt myself so wholly | other house than her’s Tor ourm seting. 


e 


excited state of mind. 


My thoughts dreamed themselves: 
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in the hand of the invisible guide who lovingly 
directs all to the best, that I.now regarded all 
chances as in the ruling of Providence, and 
was resigned; and, therefore, when Francesca 
kindly pressed my hand, and asked me wheth- 
er I had a desire to live in Naples with Ber- 
nardo, I assured her that I must and would go 
to Rome. 

“We should have shed a many tears for 
thee, Antonio,” said Francesca, and pressed 
my hand; “thou art our good child. Madon- 
na has held her protecting hand over thee:’’ 

‘*Excellenza shall know,’’ said Fabiani, 
“that the Antonio with whom he was angry 
is drowned in the Mediterranean, and that we 
are bringing back home with us the old, ex- 
cellent Antonio.” 

“ Poor Gennaro!” sighed Francesca then, 
“he possessed a noble heart, life, and spirit. 
In every thing he was a master!” 

The physician sat beside me for many hours; 
he was properly from Naples, and was only on 
a visit in Capri; On the third day he accom- | 
panied us back. He said that I was perfectly 
well, bodily at least, though not spiritually: F 
had looked into the kingdom of death—had 
felt the kiss of the angel of death’ upon my 
brow. The mimosa of youth had folded to- 
gether its leaves. 

When we were seated in the boat, with the 
physician in company, and I saw the clear, 
transparent water, all the recollections of the 
past crowded themselves upon my soul. and Í 
thought how near I had been to death, and 
how wonderfully I had been saved. I felt that 


life was still so beautiful, and tears rushed to 


my eyes. Atl my three companions occupied 
themselves alone with me, nay, Francesca her- . 
self talked of my beautiful talent—called me-a 
poet; and when the physician heard that it 
was I who had improvised, he told what delight 
I had given to all his friends, and how trans- 
ported they had been with me. 

The wind was in our favour, and, instead: of. 
sailing direct to Sorrento, as hsd‘at first been 
determined, and of going from thence over land 
to Naples, we now sailed directly up to the 
capital. In my lodging I found three letters— 
one from Federigo; h d again set off to 
Ischia, and would not return for three days ; 
this distressed me, for thus I should net be able 
to bid him farewell, because our departure was 
fixed for the noon of the following day. The 
second letter, the waiter told me, had been 
brought the morning after I had set out; I 
opened it, and read : 

“ A faithful heart, which intends honourably 
and kindly towards you, expeets you this eve- 
ning.” Then was given the house and the num- 
ber, but no name, only the words,“ Your old 
friend.” 

The third letter was from the same hand, and: 
contained— : 

“« Come, Antonio! ‘The terror of the last un- 
fortunate moment of our parting is now well 
over. Come quickly !—regard it as a misunder- 
standing. All may berright; only delay not a 
moment in coming!” The same signature as 
before. 

That these were from Santa was to me sufi- 

although she had 
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solved not to see her again; wrote In haste a 


few polite words to her husband, that I was 
leaving Naples, that the hurry in which our 
arrangements wero mado forbade me to pay 
him a farewell visit; I hanked him feor his and 
his Signora's politeness to me, and besought 
them not to forget mo. For Fedcrigo I wrote, 
also, a little note; promised him a regularly 
long letter from Rome, because I was not now 
in a condition to write. 

I went out nowhere, for I wished not to 
meet Bernardo, and saw none of my new 
friends. The only person whom I visited was 
the physician, and I drove to his house with 
Fabiani. His was a charming and friendly 
home: his eldest sister, an unmarried lady, 
kept his house. ‘There was a something so 
affectionate, something so truthful, about her, 
that I was immediately taken with her. I could 
not help thinking of old Domenica, only that she 
was accomplished, was possessed of talents 
and higher perfections. 

The next morning, the last which I was to 
spend in Naples, my eye dwelt, with a melan- 
choly sentiment, upon Vesuvius, which I now 


saw for the last time; but thick clouds envel- | 


oped the top of the mountain, which seemed 
as if it would not say to me farewell. i 

The sea was perfectly tranquil. I thought 
upon my dream-pictures—Lara in the glitter- 
ing grotto—and scon would all my whole resi- 
dence herc in Naples be like a dream! I took 
up the paper Diario di Napoli, whieh the waiter 
brought in: I saw my own name in it, and a 
critique on my first appearance. Full of euri- 
osity, I read it: my rich fancy and my beauti- 
ful versification were in partienlar most highly 
praised. It is said that I seemed to be of the 
school of Pangetti, only that I had a little too 
much followed my master. I knew nothing at 
all about this Pangetti, that was certain; and, 
therefore, could not have formed myself upon 
this model. Nature and my own feelings had 
alone been my guides.: But the greatest num- 
ber of eritics are so little original themselves, 
that they believe that all whom they pass judg- 
ment upon must have some model to eopy. 
The publie bad awarded me a greater applause 
tban this ; although critic said that in time 
I should become a master, and that I was now 
already possessed of uncommon talent, rich 
imagination, feeling, and inspiration. I folded 
together the paper, and resolved to keep it: it 
would some time be a token to me, that all this 
which I had lived through here was not a dream. 
I had seen Naples, had moved about in it, had 
won and had lost much. Was Fulvia’s brilliant 
prophecy all come to an end? 


We left Naples; the lofty vineyards disap- 


peared from our sight. In four days we made 


the journey back to Rome; the same way. 


which, about two’ months before, I had trav- 
elled with Federigo and Santa. I saw again 
Mola di Geeta and its gardens of oranges: the 
trees were now fragrant with blossoms. I went 
into the path where Santa had sat and heard 
my life’s adventure: how many important cir- 
cumstances had since that time knit themselves 
to it! We drove through the dirty Itri, and 
{ thought upon Federigo. At the frontiers, 
where our passports were given up for inspec- 
é i 1 @: _* 
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tion, some goats yet stood in the eave of the 
rock as he had painted them; but the little 
boy I saw not. Werpassed the night at Ter- 
racina. 

The next morning, the atmosphere was infi- 
nitely clear. J said my farewell to the sea, 
which had pressed me in its arms, had lulled 
me into the most beautiful dream, and had 
shown me Lara, my image of beauty. In the 
far distance I yet perceived, on the clear hori- 
zon, Yesuvius, with its pale blue pillar of 
smoke: the whole was as if breathed in air 
upon the brilliant firmament. 

‘Farewell! farewell! away to Rome, where 
stands my grave!” sighed I; and the carriage 
bowled us away, over the green marshes, to 
Velletri. I greeted the mountains where I had” 
gone with Fulvia ; I saw again Genzano, drove 
over the very spot where my mother had been 
killed; where I, as a child, had lost my all in: 
this world. And here I now came, like an 
educated gentleman : beggars called ine Excel-- 
lenza, as I looked out into the street. Was I 
now’ really happier than I had been at that 
former time ? 

We drove through Albano, the Campagna 
lay before us. We saw the tomb of Ascanius,- 
with its thick ivy, by the wayside ; farther on,. 
the monuments, the long aqueduct, and now 
Rome, with the cupola of St. Peter’s. 

“A cheerful countenance, Antonio,” said 
Fabiani, as we rolled in at the Porta San Gio-- 
vanni. The Lateran Church, the tall Obelisk, 
the Coliseum, and Trajan’s Square, all told me 
that I was at home. Like a dream of the 
night, and yet like a whole year of my life, 
floated before me the cireumstances of the last ’ 
few weeks. How dull and dead was every 
thing here, in comparison with Naples! The 
long Corso was no Toledo street. I saw again 
well-known countenances around me. IIabbas 
Dahdah went tripping past, and saluted us, as 
he recognised the carriage. In the corner of 
the Via Condotti sat Peppo, with his wooden 
clogs .upon his hands. 

«Now we are at home,” said Francesca. 

‘Yes, home!” repeated I; and a thousand 
emotions agitated my breast. In a few mo- 
ments, I should stand, like a schoolbey, before 
Excellenza. I shrunk from the meeting; and 
yet it seemed to mc that the horses did not fly 
fast enough. 

We drew up at the Palazzo Borghese. 

Two small rooms, in the highest story, were 
appropriated tome. But I had not yet seen 
Excellenza. Wewere now summoned to table. 
I bowed deeply before him. 

« Antonio can sit betwcen me and Frances- 
ca,” were the first words which I heard hiin 
say. ‘ 

The conversation was easy and natural. 
Every moment I expected that a bitter remark 
would be aimed at me; but not a word, not 
the least reference, was made to my having 
been away, or to Excellenza having been dis- 
pleased with me, as his Ictter had said. 

This gentleness affected mc. I doubly prized 
the affection which met me thus; and yet 
there were times when my pride felt itself 
wounded—because I had met with no repicof. 
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CHAPTER XXII. > 
EDUCATION—THE YOUNO ABBESS. 


Tne Palazzo Borghese was now my home. 
I was treated with much more mildness and 
kindness. Sometimes, however, the old teach- 
ing tone, the wounding, deprecating, mode of 
treating me returned; but I knew that it was 
intended for my good. 

During the hottest months, they deft Rome, 
and I was alone in the great palace: towards 
winter they yeturned, and the old results were 
again produced. They seemed to forget, in 
the meantime, that I lad become older, that I 
was no longer a child in the Campagna, who 
regarded every word which was spoken as an 
article of faith ; or a scholar from the Jesuits’ 
school, who continually and continually must 
be educated. 

Like a mighty sea, where billow is knit to 
billow, lies an interval of six years before me. 
I had swam over it: God be praised! . Thou 
who hast followed me through my life's adven- 
tures, fly rapidly after. The impression of the 
whole I will give thee in a few toaches, It 
was the combat of my spiritual education; the 
journeyman treated as an apprentice, before he 
could come forth as a master. 

I was considered as an excellent young man 
of talent, out of whom something might be 
made ; and, therefore, every one took upon 
himself my education. My dependence, per- 
mitted it to those with whom I stood connected; 
my good nature permitted it to all the rest. 
Livingly and deeply did I feel the bitterness of 
my position, and yet I endured it.. That was 
an education. 

Excellenza lamented over my want, of the 
fundamental principles of knowledge: -it mat- 
tered not how much soever I might read: it 
was nothing but the sweet honey, which was 
to serve for my trade, which I sucked out of 
books. The friends of the house, as well as of 
my patrons, kept comparing me with the ideal 
in their own minds, and thus I could not do 
other than fall short. The mathematician said 
that I had too much imagination, and too little 
Teflection: the pedant, that I had not -suffi- 
ciently occupied myself with, the Latin lan- 
guage. The politician always asked me, in the 
social circle, about the political news, in which 
I was not at home, and inquired only to shew 
my want of knowledge. A. young nobleman, 
who only lived for his horse, lamented over 
my small experience in horsefiesh, and united 
with others in a miserere over me, because I 
had more interest in myself than in his horse. 
A noble lady-friend of the house, who, on ac- 
count of her rank and great self-sufficiency, 
had gained the reputation of great wisdom and 
critical acumen; but who had actually very 
little of the sense she pretended to, requested 
that she might go through my poems, with refs 
erence to their, beauty and structure; but she 
must have them copied out on loose papers. 
Habbas Dahdah- considered me as a person 
whose talent had. at one time. sromised great 
things : but which had now aiea out 
lancer in the city aesnisea me. necauss . Coms 
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that I was quite spoiled, because people made so 
much of me; and for that reason she must be 
severe, and give me the benefit of her instruc- 
tion. Every one cast his poison-drop upon my 
heart: I felt that it must either bleed, or be» 
come callous. 

The beautiful and the noble in every thing 
seized upon and attracted me. In tranquil 
moments I often thought on my educaters, 
and it scemed to me “that they existed in 
the whole of nature, and the life of the world 


for which my thoughts and my soul only ex- 


isted as active artisans. The world even seem- 
ed to me a beautiful girl, whose form, mind, 
and dress, had attracted my whole attention ; 
hut the shoemaker said, ‘Look only at her 
shoes ; ihey are quite preferahle ; they are the 
principal thing!” The dress-maker exclaimed, 
‘No, the dress; see, what a cut! that, above 
all,-must occupy you; go into the colour, the 
hems, study the very principles of it!” ..* No,” 
cries the hair-dresser, “ you niust analyse this 
plait ; you must devote yourself to it!” “The 
speech is of much more importance!” exclaims 
the language-master. s No, the carriage !” says 
the dancing-master. “Ah !; good Heaven !" I 
sigh, “it is the whole together which | attracts 
me. I see only the beautiful in every thing; 
but I cannot become a dress-maker or a shoe- 
maker just for your pleasure. My business is 
to exalt the beauty of the whole. Ye good men 
and women, do not, therefore, be angry and 
condemn me.” i 

“Tt is too low, for him!” ‘It is not high 
enough for his poetical spirit !’’ said they all, 
deridingly. — 

No beast is, however, so cruel as man! Had 
I been rich and independent, the colours of 
every thing would soon have changed. Every 
one of them were more prudent, more deeply 
grounded, and more rational, than I. 
to smile obligingly where, I could have wept; 
bowed to those whom I lightly esteemed, and 
listened attentively to the empty gossip of fools. 
Dissimulation, bitterness, and ennui, were the 
fruit of the education which circumstances and 
men afforded me. People pointed always to 
my faults. Was there then nothing at all in- 
tellectual, no good points in me? It was I my- 


self who must seek for these, who must make | 


these availing. People riveted my. thoughts 
upon my own individual self, and then upbraid 
ed me for thinking too much of myself. 

The politician called me an egotist because I 
would not occupy myself solely and altogether 
with his calling. A young dilletante in Œ@sthet-. 
ics, a relation of the Borghese family, taught 
me on what I ought to think, compose, and 
judge, and that always in one mode, that every 
Stranger might see that it was the nobleman 
who taught the shepherd boy, the poor lad, who 
must be doubly grateful to him in that he con- 
descended to instruct him.. He who interested 
himself for the beautiful horse, and for that 
and that'alone, said that I was the very vainest 
of men because I had no eye for his steed. But 
were not they all egotists? Or had they right? 


The first! Perhaos! I was a noor child for whom they 


Nac aoRre.2 great aea. But.. mv name nad no 


uot make a ñgure In tne Oza-room : tae graim-| noguitv attached to ıt my soul had, and'inex- 
arian, because I made use of a fuh ston wnere | oressin.v aeev.v did it feel every humiliation. 


he placed a semicaigte; and Francesca saat, 


. $20 Wea my woo.c sow. nad c.ung to man- 
3 


I learned. 


ce a M y 
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kind, was now changed, like Lot’s wifeginto a ' 


pilar of salt. This yave rise to defiance in my 
soul. ‘There were moments when my spiritual 
consciousness raised itself up in its fetters, and 
became a devil of high-mindedness, which look- 
ed down upon the tolly of my praodent teach- 
ers, and, full of vanity, whispered into my ear, 
“Thy name will tive and be remembered, when 
all theirs are forgotten, or are only remembered 
through thee, as being connected with thee, as 
the refuse and the bitter drops which fell into 
thy Iife’s eup *” 

“At such moments T thought on Tasso, on the 
vain Leonora, the proud Court of Ferrara, the 
nobility of which now 13 derived froin the name 
of Tasso; whose castle is in ruins, and the po- 
et’s prison a place of pilgrimage. {| myself felt 
with what vanity my heart thrabbed; but, in the 
manner in which Iwas hrought np, it must be 
60, or else it must bleed. Gentleness and en- 
couragement would have preserved my thoughts 
pure, iny soul full of affeetion ; every friendly 
smile and word was a stinbeam\which melted 
one of the ice-ronts of vanity ;—~but there fell 
more poison-drops than sunbeams. ` 

I was no longer so good as I had been former- 
ly, and yet | was called an excellent, a remark- 
ably excellent yonng man. My soul studied 
books, nature, the world, and self, and yet 
they said, he will not learn any thing. 

This education lasted for six years, nay sev- 
en, | might say, but that abunt the close of the 
sixth year there oecurred a new movement in 
the waves of my life's sea. ` In six long years 
there were certainly many circumstances which 
might have been communicated, many which 
were of more marked interest than those of 
which I bave been speaking. butali melted them- 
selves, however, into one single drop of poison 
as every man of talent, not possessed of either 
wealth or rank, knows as well as the pulsations 
of his own heart. r 

I was an Abbé, had‘ a' sort of name in Rome 
as improvisatore, becanse I had’ improvised and 
read poems aloud in the Academia ‘Tiberina, and 
had always received the most decided applause ; 
bat Francesca was right when she said that they 
clapped every thing which any buy read here. 
Habbas Dahdah stood as one of the first in the 
Academy—that is to say, he talked and wrote 
more than any one else ; all‘ his fellow profes- 
sors said that he was too one-sided, ill-temper- 
ed, and unjust, and yet they endured him amoung 
them, and so he wrote and wrote on. 

He had gone, he said, throngh my water-col- 
our pieces, as he called my poems, but he contd 
not now discover one trace of the talent which 
he had at one time, when in the school | bowed 
myself before his opinion, found in me; it had 
been strangled in the birth,’ he said, and my 
friends ouglit to prevent any of my poems, which 
were only poetical misconeeptions, from seeing 
the light. The misfortune was, he said, that 
great geniuses: had written in their youthful 
years, and thus it had been with mc. 

I never heard anything Of Annunciata; she 
was to me like vne dead, who, in the moment of 
death, had Isid her cald hand crushingly upon 
my heart, and thereby it had hecome more sus- 
ceptible of every painful emotion. My residence 
in Naples, all the recollections of it, were as a 
beautiful paralysing Mcedusa's bead. When the 
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sirocco Dew, TI hethought myself of the mild 
breezes at Pæstum, of Lara, and the brilliant 
grotto in which Thad seen her. When J stood 
like a school-boy before miy male and female ed- 
ucaters, came to me recollections of the plau- 
dits in the Robber’s Cave, and in the great thie- 
atre of San Carlo. When I stood unobserved 
ina corner, [ thought of Santa, who stretched 
forth her arms afier me, and sighed, “ Kill me, 
but leave me not!” They were six long, in- 
a years; I was now six and twenty years 
old. o 

Flaminia, the young abhess, as they called 
her, the daughter of Francesca and Fabiani, 
wha already had been cansecrated in the cradle 
by the holy father as the bride of heaven, | hat 
not seen since I had danced her upun my arm, 
and drawn for her merry pictures. She had been 
educated ina female convent in the Quattri Fon- 
tané, from which she never came. Fabiani had 
not. seen her either fur six long years ; Frances- 
ca only, as her mother, and as a lady, was per- 
mitted to visit her. She was, they said, yrown 
quite a beautiful young woman, and the pious 
sisters had nrought her mind to the same state 
of perfection, According to old custom, the 
young abbess was now to return home to her 
parents for some months, to enjoy all the pleas- 
ure of the world, and all its joy, before she said 
far ever farewell to it. She could even then, it 
was said, choose between the noisy world and 
the quiet convent, but as, from the child’s play 
with the dolls dressed as nuns, so through her 
whole education in the conventjevery thing had 
been done with the design of riveting her soul 
and her thonghts to ber destined life. 

Often when [ went throngh Quattri Fortane, ° 
where the convent was situated, F thought of 
the friendly child whom I had danced upon my 
arm, and how changed she must be, and how 
quietly she lived behind the narrow wall. Once 


only had [ been to the convent church, and had 


heard’ the nuns singing between the grating. 
Was the little ahbess seated among them! 
thought I, but.ventured not to inquire whether 
the buarders also took part in the singing, and 
the ehurch music. There was one voice a | 
sounded so high and melancholy above the oth- 
ers, and which had a great resemblance to An- 
nunciata’s ; | seemed again to hear her, and all 
the remembrances from that gone time seemed 
to awaken again in my sonl i 

“ Next Monday our little ahbess comes 
said Excellenza.’ I longed inexpressibly to see 
her. She seemed to me, like myself, to be like 


a captive bird, which they let out of the cage with 
‘a string about its leg, that it might enjoy free- 
dom in God's nature.‘  ” 


I saw her for the first time again at the din- 
ner-table. She was, as they hail told me, very 
much grown, somewhat pale, and, at tne first 
moment, no one warlld have said that she was 


‘handsome: but there was an expression of 


heart-felt goodness in her countenance, a won- 
derful gentleness was diffirsed over it. 

There were at the table only a few of the 
nearest relations. Nabady told her who [ was, 
and she appeared not to recognise me, but re- 
plied, with a kindness to which | was not acens- 
loined, to every single word which I said. I telt 
that: she matle no ihifference beiween o<. and 
drew me also into the conversation. She does 
not knuw me moat assuredly, thought I. 
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All the party was cheerful, told anecdotes and 

droll passages in every-day life ; and the young 
abbess laughed. This gave me courage, and I 
dntroduced several puns, which, just at that 
time, had produced great effect in many circles 
inthe city. But noone laughed at them except- 
ing the young abbess; the others only faintly 
smiled, said that it was poor wit, and that it 
` was not worth repeating. I assured them that, 
in almost’ every other place in Rome, people 
found a deal to laugh at in them. 

“It is buta mere play upon words,” said 
Francesca. ‘How can any one find pleasure 
in such superficial wit? What mero nothings 
can occupy a human brain !” 

I occupied myself very little, in truth, with 
guch things. But I had wished to contribute 
my part to the general entertainment, and that 
which I had related appeared to me very amu- 
sing, aud exactly calculated for the purpose... I 
became silent and constrained. 

Many strangers were there in the evening, 
and I kept myself prudently in the back-ground.., 
The great circlo had gathered around the excel- 
lent Perini. He was of my age, but a nobleman, 
lively, and, in fact, very entertaining ; and was 
possessed of all possible company talents. Peo-: 
ple knew that hé was amusing and,witty, and 
discovered that every thing which he said was 
so. I.stood somewhat behind, and heard how 
they were. all laughing, especially Excellenza. 
Lapproached nearer. | It was precisely that very 
same play of words which I to-day had so un- 
fortunately brought forward for the first time 
that Perini now related. He neither took from 
it nor added to it, but gave the very same words 
with the very same mien that I had done, and 
they all laughed ! 

“It is most’ comic,” cried Excellenza, and 
clapped his hands; ‘most comic, is it not?” 
said he, to the young abbess, who stood by his 
side and laughed. 

.“ Yes ; so it seemed to me at dit when 
Antonio told it to us !” returned she. » There 
was nothing at all bitter in this remark of hers ; 
it was spoken with her customary gentleness. 
I could have fallen at her feet. 

“ Oh, it is superb !” said Francesca, to Peri- 
ni’s pun. 

My beart beat violently. I withdrew to the 
window, behind the long curtains, and breathed 
the fresh air. 

I bring forward merely,this one little trait. 
Every day, as it went on, gave rise to similar 
ones. But the ynung abbess was an affection- 
ate child, who looked into my face with gentle- 
ness and love, as if she would pray for forgive- 
ness for the sins of the others. I was also very 
weak. Ihad vanity enoogh, but no pride. That 
was occasioned, certainly, by my low birth, by 
my early bringing up, by my, dependence, and 
the unfortunate relationship of beucfits receiv- 
ed, in which I was placed to those-around me. 
The thought was for ever recurring to my mind 
how much I was indebted to my circumstances, 
and that thought bound my tongue to the re- 
solves of my pride. „It was assuredly noble ; 
but, at the same time, it was weakness.. 

Had I stood in an entirely independent posi- 
tion, things could not have come to the state in 
which they were. - Every one acknowledged my 
gense of daty and my firm conscientiousness ; 
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and yet, they said, a genius is not capable of 
grave business. Those who were the most 
polite to me said, that [ was possessed of too 
much spirituality for it. If they meant what 
they said, how ill they Judged of a man of mind! 
I might have perished of hunger, it was said, 
had it not been for Excellenza ; how much grat- 
itude, therefore, did I not owe him? 

About this time I had just finished a great 
poem—* David”—into which I had breathed my 
whole soul. Day after day, through the last 
year, spite of the eternal educating, the recollec- * 
tions of my flight to Naples, my adventures 
there, and the sevcring of my first strong love, 
had given my whole being a more determined © 
poetical bent. ‘There were moments which 
stood before me as a whole life, a true poem, in 
which I myself had acted a part.. Nothing ap- 
peared to me without signiticance, or of every- 
day occurrence. My sufferings even, and the l 
injustico which was done to me, was poetry. 

My heart felt a necessity to pour itself forth, and | 
in * David” I] found material which answered te 
my requiring. I felt livingly the excellence of: 
what I had written, and my soul was gratitude 
and love ; for it is the truth, that I never either 
sang or composed a strophe which appeared to 
me good, without turning myself with child-like 
thanks to the eternal God, from whom I felt that 
it was a gift, a grace which he had infused into 
my soul! My poem made me happy; and [ 
heard with a pious mind every; thing which 
seemed to be said unreasonably against me ; for 

I thought, when they hear this, they will feel 
what an injustice they have done; me, their 7 
hearts will warm towards me with twofold love ! 

My poem was completed, no human eye ex- 
cepting my own had yet seen it. It seemed to 
stand before me like a Vatican Apollo, an un- 
polluted image of beauty known only to God him- ° 
self. I gladdened myself with the thought of, 
the day when I should read it-in the Academia 
Tiberina. I resolved that nobody in the house 
should in the meantime know of it. One day, 
however, one of the first after. the young abbess 
was come home, Francesca and Fabiani were 
so gentle and kind to me, that I felt as if I could 
have no secrets with them. I told them, there- 
fore, of my poem, and they said, *‘ But we ought 
first of all to hear it.” 

I was willing that they shouldy although not 

without a kind of throbbing of heart, an extra- 
ordinary anxiety. In the evening, just as I was 
about to read it, who should make his appear- 
ance but Habbas Dahdab. 
_ Francesca besought him.to remain, and to 
honour my poem by hearing it read. Nothing 
could have been more repugnant to me.» I knew 
his bitterness, ill-humour, and balalan; ‘ner 
were the others particularly prepossessed in my 
favour. Nevertheless, the consciousness of the 
excellence of my work gaveme a sort of cour- 
age.. The young abbess looked happy ; she. de- 
lighted | herself with the:-thoughts of-hearing my 
* David.” When I first stepped forward in San 
Carlo, my heart did not beat more violently than 
now, as I sat before these people. This poem, 
I thought, must entirely change their. judgment 
of me—their mode of treating me. It wasia sort 
of spiritual operation ,by which I desired to in- 
fluence them, and therefore I trembled. 

A natural feeling within me had led me only 
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to describe that which I knew. David's shep- 
herd life, with which my poem opened, was bor- 
rowed from my childhood's recollections in the 
hut of Domenica. 

‘But that is actually yourself,” cried Fran- 
ccsca; * yourself out in tho Campagna.” 

‘Yes; that one can very well see,” said Ex- 
cellenza. ‘*He must bring himsclf in. ‘That is 
really a peculiar genius that the man has! In 
every possible thing he knows how to bring for- 
ward himself.” 

“The versification ought to be a little smooth- 
er,” said Habbas Dahdah. “I advise the Hora- 
tian rule, ‘ Let it only lie by—lie by till it comes 
to maturity P” . 

‘It-was as if they had all of them broken off 
an arm from my beautiful statue. I, however, 
read yet a few more stanzas, but only cold, 
slight observations met my ear. Whenever my 
heart had expressed naturally its own emotions; 
they said I had borrowed: from another poet. 
Whenever my soul had been full of warm in- 
spiration, and I had expected attention and rap- 
ture, they seemed: indifferent, and made only 
cold and every-day remarks. I broke off at the 
conclusion of the second canto; it was impos- 
sible for me to read any more. My poem, which 
had seemed to me so beautiful:and so spiritual, 
now lay like a deformed doll, a puppet with glass 
eyes and twisted features ; it was as if they had 
breathed poison over my image of beanty. 

“ But David does not. kill the Philistines!” 
said. Habbas ‘Dahdah.“ With this exception, they 
said that there were some very: pretty things in 
the poem’; that what related to childhood and 
to sentiment I could express Very nicely. ~ 

I stood silent;and bowed, like a criminal for 
a gracious sentence. | 

“The Horatian rule,” whispered Habbas Dah- 
dah, pressing my hand very kindly and calling 
me “poet.” Somé minutes, however, after- 
wards, when I had withdrawn, greatly depress- 
ed, into a corner, I heard him say to Fabiani that 
my work was “ nothing at all but desperate bun- 
glingly-put-togethor stuff!” a 

They‘had ‘mistaken both it and me, but my 
soul could not bear it. » I went out into the great 
saloon adjoining ‘where a fire was burning 6n 
the hearth; I convulsively crumped together my 
poem in my hand. All my hopes, all my dreams, 
were in a moment destroyed. I felt myself so 
infinitely small ; an unsuccessful impression of 
Him in whose image I was made. = 

That which I had ‘Joved, had pressed to my 
lips, into which I had breathed my soul, my liv- 
ing thonghts; I‘cast from me into the fire; I 
saw my poem kindle-up into red flame. 

‘* Antonio !” cried the young abbess close be- 
hind me, and ‘snatched into the fire after the 
burning leaves ; her foot slipped in her quick 
movement, and she fell forward on the fire. It 
was a fearful. sight; she uttered a shriek, I 
sprang forward to her and caught her up; the 
poem was all in a blaze, and the others came 
rushing into the room. -i 

.“ Jesus Maria !” exclaimed Francesca. 

The young abbess lay pale as death in’my 
arms : she raised her head, smiled, and said to 
her mother— , 7 

“My foot slipped; I have only burned my 
hand a little ; if it had not been for Antonio it 
would have been a great deal worse !” 


I stood like a sinner, and “Gould not say one 
word. She lad severely burnt her left hand, 
and a great excitement was occasioned by it in 
the house. They had not noticed that I had 
thrown my poem into the fire. I expected that 
they would afterwards inquire abont it, but as I 
did not speak of this, neither was it spoken of 
by any one—by no onc at all! 
Flaminia, the young abbess ! 

In her I saw the good angel of the house; 
through her gentleness, her sisterly disposition, . 
after some time, my whole childlike confidence 
returned ; I was as if bound to her. 

It was more than fourteen days before her: 
hand was healed. The wound burned, but it 
burned also in my heart. 

“ Flaminia, I am guilty of the whole !” said I 
one day as Isat alone with her; “for my sake 
you have suffered this pain.” 

“ Antonio,” said she, ‘*for Heavan’s sake be- 
silent! Let no creature hear a word of this; 
you do yourself an injustice, my foot slipped, it 
might have been much more unfortunate had 
not you been there. I owe thanks to you for it, 
and that my father and mother feel also; they 
are much attached to you, Antonio, more SO 
than you think.” . 

L &I owe every thing to them,” I said ; ‘“‘ every 
day lays me under a fresh obligation.” 

“ Do not speak of that,” said she, with inde- 
scribable sweetness; “they have their own. 
mode of behaving to you, but they only think 
that it isthe best. You do not know how much. 
good my mother has told me about you! We- 
have all of us our faults, Antonio, even you your- 
self’—she paused. ‘* Yes,” continued she,. 
“how could you be so angry as to burn that 
beautiful poem ?” 

‘Tt was not worth any thing better,” said I; 
“I ought long before to have thrown it into the 
flames.” 

Flaminia shook her head. 
ed world!” said she; “yes, it was very much 
better there among the sisters in the quiet, 
friendly convent.” 

“Yes,” exclaimed I; “innocent and good 
like you am I not; my heart has in its remem-. 


brance rather the bitter drops tban the refresh- 


ing draughts of benefits which have been ex- 
tended to me.” 

“In my beloved convent it was\much better 
than it is here, though you all love me so much,” 
she often would say when we were together 
alone. My whole soul was attracted towards. 
her; for I felt that she was the good angel of 
my bitter feelings and my innocence. I seemed 
also to perceive in others a greater delicacy to- 
wards me, a greater gentleness in word and in 
looks ; and I fancied that this was the effect of 
“laminia’s influence. 

She seemed to have such ‘great pleasure in 
talking to me about the things which occupied’ 
me most—poetry, the glorious, Godlike poetry. 
I told her’a great deal abont the great masters, 
and Often inspiration ascended into my soul, and 
my lips became eloquent, as shé sat there be- 
fore me With folded hands, and looked into my 
face like the angel of innocence. i 
-«cAnd yet, how:happy you are, Antonio 
said she “more happy than thousands! And 
nevertheless it seems to me that it must he an 
anxidus thing to belong to the world in the same 
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Yes, by one—by . 


‘‘ It is a bad, wick-. 
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degreeas you, and every poet must! How very 
“much good cannot one word of yours produce, 
and yet how much evil likewise !” 

She expressed her astonisliment that poets 
for ever sung of human struggles and troubles ; 
to her it. seemed that the prophet of God, as the 
poet is, should only sing of the eternal God and 
of the joy of heaven. °° 


“ But the poet sings of God in His creatures’! pry 


replied I; ‘he glorifies Him in that which He 
has created for His glory.” . 99 

“¢] do not understand it,” said. Flaminia ; mj 
feel clearly, however, that which I mean to say, 
but I have not the words for it. ‘Of the:eternal 
God, of the divinity in His world and in our own 
hearts, the poet ought to speak, ought to lead us 
to his heart, and not into the wild ‘world? | 

. She then inquired from me how it was to be 
a poet ; how one felt when one improvised ; and 
] explained to her--this state of phe Pe 
tion as well as I could. : 

“The thoughts, the ideas,” said she ; ro yes, 
I understand very well that they are born i in the 
soul, that they come from God; we all. know 


that, but'the beautiful metre, the mode in which | 


this’ consciousness expresses itself, that I un- 
derstand not.” 

“Have yow not,” I inquired, coften ’ in the 
convent learned one or another beautiful psalm 
or legend which is made ‘in verso? And then 
often, when you are least thinking about it, 
some circumstance or another has called up an 
idea within your mind, by which the recollec- 
tion is awoke of this or that, so that you could, 
then and there, have written’them down ‘on 
paper ; verses; rhymes, even have led you to 


remember the succeeding, whilst the thought, 


the subject, stood clearly before you? ‘Thus i is 
it with the improvisatore and poet—with me at 
least! At times it seems to me these are rem- 
Iniscences, cradle-songs . from another world, 
which awake in my soul, and which I am com- 
pelled`to repeat.” | + po 

« How- often ‘have I felt. the same: kind of 
thing !”. said Flaminia, ‘but never was'able'’tò 
express it. That’strange longing, which‘often 
took hold upon me, without my knowing where- 
fore! To me‘it seemed, therefore, so often, 
that I was not at home here in this wild world. 
The whole Seemed’ to me a great and Strange | - 
dream ; and this was the reason’why I longed 
so again for my: convent—for my little cell! . I 
know not how it is, Antonio, but there I used so 
often to ‘see:in my dréams my bridegroom Jesus 
and the Holy Virgin, now they present them- 
selves more seldom: I' dream now so*much 
about worldly pomp and joy, about so much that 
is wicked. 1am certainly no longer so good as 
I was among the sisters! Why should I have 
-been kept from them solong? Do you know; 
Antonio; I will confess to you, I am no longer 
innocent, I would too gladly adorn my person ; 


tha: I am lovely! ‘In the convent they told me 
that it was only the children of sin who mae 
in ihis way.” = ! 

“Oh that my thonghits were as innocent as 
vours 1? said J, bowing myself before her, and 
kissirg her hand. 

She then told me that she remembered how 
I had danced her on my arm | when she was lit- 
ile, and had drawn pictures for her. i 


pieces since then,’’ said I; 
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“ And which you tore in pieces after you had 
looked at them,” said I. se 

“ That was hateful of me!” said she; “but 
you are not angry with me for it?” 

‘‘T have seen my heart’s best pictures torn in 

“and yet I was not 
angry with those who did it.” 
‘She stroked me affectionately on the cheek.’ 
More and more dear did she become to my 
heart, that, indeed, had been repulsed by all the 
world ; she alone was affectionate ™ sympa- 
thising. 

In the two warinest summer erttis the fa 
ily removed to Tivoli; I accompanied them, 
which I certainly had ‘to thank Flaminia. The 
glorious scenery there, :the rich olive-groves, 
and the foaming waterfall, seized upon my soul 
as the sea had seized upon it, when I had seen 
it for the first time at Terracina. I felt myself 
so exhilarated to leave Rome, the yellow Cam- 
pagna around it, and the oppressive heat.’ The 
first breath from the mountains, with their dark 
olive-groves, brought again life’s pictures, from 
Naples back to my soul. < 

Frequently, and with great delight, Flaminia 
rode, with her maid,:upon asses, through the 
mountain valley of Tivoli ; ; and I was permitted 
to attend them. - Flaminia had much taste for 
the picturesque beauty of nature, and I there- 
fore attempted to make sketches of the rich 
neighbourhood ; the boundless Campagna, when 
the cupola of St. Peter’s raised itself upon the 
horizon ; the fertile sides of the mountains,- with 
their thick olive-groves and vineyards; even 
Tivoli itself, which lay aloft on the cliffs, below 
which waterfall upon waterfall fell: maaua into 
the abyss. miw 

.o.f It looks,” said Flaminia, ‘as if the. wate 
city stood upon loose pieces of rock, which the 
water would soon tear down. -’ Up above those, 
in the street, one never dreams ‘about it, but 
goes with a light step above an open grave! m 
«rtSo, indeed, do we always !”: replied I’; “it 
is well ‘and: happy for us, that it is’ concealed. 
from our eyes.: The foaming waterfalls which 
we see hurled down here, have in them some- 
thing: disturbing, but how’ much: more terrible 
must .it!be in Naples, where firé'is: thiroivn up 
like water/here!’’: 

>v I then told her. about Vesuvius, of my ascent 
to it; told her about Herculaneum and ‘ofpeii, 
and she drank in every word of my lips. “When 
we were at home again, she begged me to tell 
hér more about ‘all the glorious p on thè 
other. side of the Marshes. 

The sea she could not rightly wn ders dew for 
she had only seen it from the top of the mount- 
ains, like a silver riband on the horizon. J told 
her that-it was, like God’s heaven, spread out 
upon the ‘earth, and she’ folded her hands, and 
said, * God has made the world infinitely beau- 


tifu hoI ot. 
and it gives me so much pleasure when'they say | ? 


9 Firereforè man ought not to turn himself’ 
away: from the glory .of ‘Hisworks, and immure 
himself up in a dark convent!” I would have 
Said, but I-dared not. 

One day Weistood Wesitie the old Sibyl’s Tem- 
ple, and looked down upon. the two great water- 
falls, which, like clouds; were hurled into the 
chasm, whilst a column of spray mounted up- 
wards among the green trees, towards the blue 
'| air; the sunbeams fell upon the column, and 
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‘caused a rainbow. Within the cavern in the 
cliff, above the lesser waterfall, a flock of doves 
had established themselves ; they flew in wide 
circles below us, and above the great mass of 
water, Which is shivered in its fall. 

“How glorious!” exclaimed Flaminia; “now 
improvise for me also, Antonio!" said she, 
‘(now sing to me a poem about what you sce!” 

I thought upon my heart's dream, whieh had 
all been: shivered like the water-stream. here, 
and I obeyed her, and sang. -Sang how life 
burst forth like the stream, but yet every drop 
of it did not drink in the sunbeam, it.was only 
over tho whole, over the whole human race, 
that the glory of beauty diffused itself. | er 

“No! any thing sorrowful Iwill net: hear!” 
said Flaminia; ** you shall not sing mo- any 
thing if you do not like to do it. - ‘I do not know 
how it is, Antonio, but'I do not ‘consider you 
like the other gentlemen whom I:know! I can 
say any thing to you! You seem to me almost 
like my father and my mother !” : 

I possessed also her confidence as she did 
mine, there was so much which agitated my 
soul, that I longed for sympathy. . One evening 
J:related to her much of: my. childhood’s life, 
of my ramble in the Catacombs, of the flower- 
feast in Genzano, and of my: mother’s death, 
-when the horses of Excellenza went over us. 


4 . 


Of that she had never -heard.o! | > eyo} 


«O Madonna!” said she; :“ thus are we 
guilty of your misfortune!:: Poor Antonio!” 


She took my hand, and looked sorrowfully into | -- 


my face. She; was: greatly interested in old 
Domenica; inquired whether I frequently. visit- 
ed her, and'I took shame to myself to confess, 
that during the last year, I had only been twice 
out there; although, in Rome I had séen ‘her 
more frequently, and had always divided .my 
little wealth with her, but that was indeed no- 
thing to speak of. «+ > ete bet 
She besought of me always to tell her more, 
and so, when I had related to her all about my 
life in childhood, I told her of. Bernardo :and 
Annunciata, and she looked ‘with an inexpres- 
sibly pious expression into my very soul. The 
nearness of-innocence directed my, words: ;iI 
told her about Naples, touching lightly, very 
lightly upon the shadowy side, and yet she 
shuddered ‘at what -I told,, shuddered before 
Santa, the serpent of-beauty in my Paradise. «:: 
* No, no!” -exclaimed she, “thither wih- 
never go! No sea, no -burning mountain, can 
cleanse away all the sin and abomination of the 
great city! You are good-and pious, ahd there- 
fore did the Madonna protect you!” r 
- I:thought of the. image of the Mother of God, 
‘ which had fallen down from the wall when my 
lips met Santa’s ;but this I::could not» tell to 
Flaminia ;. would she then have.called-‘me good 
and pious? | was’a sinner: like the others: 
Circumstances, the merey of the Mothet ‘of 
God, had watched over me. In the moment of 
temptation I was .weak as any of these .whom 
I knew. | g! t eb 5 Gy hAirt 
Lara was inexpressibly dear tovhér.' ‘** Yes,” 
said she, ‘‘ when your’soul was in :‘Ged’shéav- 
en, could:she only'come to you!’ I can very 
well -fancy her, fancy the blue, beaming grotto; 
where you saw her for the last timé P? . cs) 
Annunciata did not rightly please her; ° ‘How 
could she love the hateful Bernardo?: -E'would 


> 


rather not that she had been your wife. A 
woman Who thus cean come forward before a 
whole public; a woman—yes, I cannot proper- 
ly make that intelligible which I mean! I feel, 
however, how beautiful she was, how wise, 
how many advantages. sha possessed above 
other women, but it does not seem to me that 
she was worthy of you. Lara was a better 
guardian angel for you !” 

I;must now tcll her of my improvisation - 
and to her it seemed that it would be much 
more terrible in the great theatre, than before 
the robbers in the mountain cave.: I shewed 
her the Diario Napoli, in which was:the critique 
on my first appearanec; how. often had I read 
it since then! . j G Sere og? 2m 

It amused her to see’every thing :which that 
paper from the foreign city contained.: All at 
onée. She looked up. and exclaimed, ‘i Butayon 
never told me, however, that; Annunciata was 
in Naples at the same time, you, Were there. 
Here it is stated that she will mako her appear- 
ance‘an the morrow, that 1s en;the day upon 
which yowset out Y’me . Po =e yalt tre’. 

-* Annunciata!"!? stammered I, and!stared at 
the paper, into which I had so often looked 
fore, and yet, truly enough, had never read aw 
thing but what had reference to myself. : 

« That I never saw!" exclaimed I.;;andave 
looked silently at each other. ; “ God be praised 
that I did not meet her, did not see her--she 
was indeed not'mine!”’, Waele. to om 
“ But if.it were:to happen now,”asked Fla- 
minia ; “ would it not please yout"? ; n 

« “It would be -painful to me.!”’ exclanned I, 
‘great suffering. The Annunciata who eapti- 
vated me, who still exists idolised in-my mem- 
ory, I shall never again find ;’ she would be te 
mea new creature, who would painfully excite 
a remembrance which .I must,forget, must, re- 
gard as the property of death!. She stands 
among my dead!” ; ete LAR Ly i 

On one warm Wednesday, :} -entered the 
large géneral sitting-room, where the thick grecn 
twining plants overshadowed the window. Fla- 
minia sat, supporting- her head upon her hand, 
in a'light slumber:;; it seemed as if she were 
keeping her eyes closed only, for sport. ' Her 
breast ‘heaved, she dreamed.;,; ‘‘ Lara!”, said 
she. -.In dreams she certainly floated with my 
heart’s’ dream-image, in; that splendid ; world 
where I last had seen her.;. A smile parted her 
lips ;-she opened her eyes. i vaal Ag 
«> * Antonio |” said. she, “I have, been asleep, 
and. have dreamed; -Do you Know of whom t” 
1“ Jara !?’ said I for'l too,could not. but think 
of her when I saw Flatninia with closed eyes. 

-®] dreamt about her:!'}:said she; ‘We both 
of us flew far over the great, beautiful sea; which 


you:have told me about... Amid the water there. 


lay.a toek,.on which you sat, looking very much 
dejected, as you often do.;.She:then said that 
we. would fly down.te- you, and :she-sank through 
the air down !to you, oI; too wished to go with 
her, ‘but the air kept-me far aloft, and with eve- 
ry stroke of my wings, which I made to follow 
her; I seemed to-fly.fartheraway.: ‘But when I 
fancied that:there lay: thousands jaf-miles be- 
tween us, she was at my side, andsyou also !” 

wé Thnsdwilk death assembler us}? said I. 
‘¢ Death is rich, he possesses every’ thing which 
has beon dearest'to our hearts i) Doi ° +i 
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‘Į spoke with her about my beloved dead, the 
dcad even of my thoughts, of my affections, and 
we often turned back to these reminiscences. 

She then asked me if I would also think of 
her when we’ were Separated. , Very soon she 
should he really again in the convent, a nun, the 
bride of Christ, and we should never see each 
other more. 

Deep suffering penetrated my ae at this 
thought; I felt right livingly how dear Flaminia 
had become to me.’ `~ 


One day, when she, and her dithia? ie I; 


were walking in the garden of the Villa d’ Este, 
where the tall cypresses grow, we went up the 
long alley which runs up to the artificial fount- 
ain. Here lay a ragged beggar pulling up the 
grass from the walk, and, as soon as-he saw 
us, he prayed for a bajocco. I gave him a pa- 
olo, and, Flaminia smiled kindly, and gave him 
another.” 

“" Madonna reward the young Excellenza and 
his handsome bride!” cried he after us. ` > 

Francesca laughed aloud ; it ran like burning 
fire through my blood, I had not courage to look 
at Flaminia. In my. | sonl a thought had awoke; 
which I had never dared to unveil before to my- 
self. Slowly, but firmly, had Flaminia grown 
into my heart; it must bleed, I felt, when we 
parted from each other. “She was the only one 
to whom my soul now clung; the only one who 
affectionately met my thoughts and feelings. 
Was it love? Did I love her? The feeling 
which Annunciata had awoke in my soul was 
very different, even the sight of Lara, the re- 
membrance of her, had something much more 
allied to this feeling. Intellect and beauty had 
captivated me in Annuneiata ; ideal beauty min- 
gled itself with the first view of Lara, which 
made my heart swell; No, this was not my love 
for Flaminia. It was not the wild, burning pas- 
sion ; it was friendship ; a brother's most diving 
love.’ I felt the connexion in which I'stood to 
her, with regard to her family,and her destina: 
tion, and was in despair at the thought of sep- 
aration from her; she was to me my all —my 
dearest in’ this world ; but I had no wish’ to 
press her to my heart, to-breathe a kiss upon 
her lips, as had’ been my whole thoughts with 
regard to Annuneiata, and which, as an invisi- 
ble power, had driven me towards the blind 
girl: no, this was to me quite foreign. 
"The * young Excellenza and his handsome 
bride ! pr as the beggar had cried, resounded con- 
tinually in my soul,“ sought to read every 
wish on Flaminia’s:Jips, and hung about her 
like her shadow. . When others were present, I 
became constrained and dejected. ‘I felt the 
thousand bonds ‘which pressed heavily upon 
me; I became silent and absent, for her alone 
was I eloquent. She was SO dear to mo, and I 
must lose her. 

‘s Antonio!” said she, ‘you are unwell, or 
som thing has happened which I may not know? ? 
Ah Not? may I not?” ~ 

With her whole, soul she depended on me, 
and I desired to be to her a dear, faithful broth. 
er; and yet my conversation perpetually tended 
to lead her out into the world. I told her how 
I myself had once wished. to be a monk, and 
how unhappy I should have been if I had be- 
come so, because sooner or later the heart as- 
serts its rights. 


‚of which you have told me. 


= 


“T,” said she, “shall feel myself happy, very 
happy, to return again to my pious sisters— 
among them I am only rightly at home.” Then 
I shall very often think upon the time when I 
was out in the world, shall think of every thing 
It will be a beau- 
tiful dream, I feel it so already. I shall pray 
for you, pray that: the! wicked world may never 
currupt you; that you may become very ‘hap- 
py, and that the world may rejoice in your 
song, and that you may feel how good the "a 
God is to you and to us altogether.” 

Tears streamed from my. “eyes ; I sighed 
deeply, « We shall then” never ‘see each other 
more V™ Ai 


‘€ «Yes, with God‘ and the Madonna!” said 


she, -and smiled piously. “There you shall 
shew me Lára ! there also shall she receive the 
sight of her eyes! Ob, eS, ae n ao 
it is the best!” ` . 

We' removed again ‘to Krk- | at ‘a few 
weeks, I heard it said, that. Flaminia was to re- 
turn to the convent, ‘and’ shortly after that to 
take the veil., My heart was rent with pain, 
and yet I was obliged to conceal it. How for- 


‘lorn and desolate should I not be when she had 


left us! how like a stranger and alone should 
I not ‘stand! what grief of heart I should ex- 
perience! I endeavdured to hide it—to be 
cheerful—to be quite different tò what T was. 

“They spoke of the:pomp of her investiture as 
if it had been a”feast of gladness. But could 
she, however, go away from us?” They had 
befooled her mind, they had befooled her un- 
derstanding.’ Her beautiful long hair’ was to 
be cut away from her head, the living was to be 
clothed in a shroud ;she would hear the funer- 
al bells ring, and only: as ‘the dead rise up the 
bride of heaven. I said this to Flaminia. | With 
an’ anguish as of death besought of her to think 
abont what she was doing, of thus going = 
alive to the grave. 

“Let nobody” hear: what you’ aré oly ing, 
Antonio » said she, with a solemnity which I 
had- never seen ‘in her before. ‘The world has 
all too firm a hold upon yok look more m4 phat 
whieh i is heavenly. qe 

-She became crimson, “Sided my - Hadid as if 
ati had spoken to me with too much severity, 
and said, with the most heartfelt gentleness, 
«You will not distress me, Antonio?” ! * 

Ty then sank down before her: feet; she’ stood 
like a saint before me, my whole’ soul clung to 
her. How many tears did I shed that’ night! 
my, strong feeling for her seemed to me a sin, 
she was really the bride of the church. T'daily 
saw her, daily learned to value lier more. high- 
ly:, ‘She talked to me like a sister, looked into 
my face, offered me her hand,- -said that her 
soul was filled with desires for me, and that I 
was deartoher. I convulsively concealed the 


night of-death: which lay in my sonl, and it 


made mé happy that it was known to no one. 
God send death to a heart which: suffers as 
mine suffered ! a 

The moment of separation stood horribly be- 


fore me, and a wicked spirit whispered ‘into ny 
ear, “ Thou lovest her!” and I really did not 


love her as I had loved Annnnciata, my’ heart 
trembled not asit had done when my lips touch- 
ed Lara’s forehead. ‘Say to Flaminia, that 
thou canst not live without her; she also is at- 
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hed- to thee as a sister to a brother. 1Say 
that thou lavest her ! : Excellenza and the whole 
family will condemn theo, turn thee out into the 
world : but then in losing her thou losest every 
thing. The choice is easy !” 

How often did this confession arise to my lips, 
but my heart trembled, and I was silent ; it was 
a fever, a fever of. death, which agitated my 
blood, my thoughts ! 

- All'was in a state of preparation within the 
valde for a splendid ball, a flower-festival. for 
the sacrificial tomb. saw her in the rieh, mag- 
nificent dress, she,was unspeakably lovely.;: 

‘‘ Now he gay like the others !” she whisper- 
ed tome; “it distressés me to see you'so de- 
jected. | Often shall I certainly, for your sake, 
when I am sitting in my convent, send my 
thoughts back to the world, and that is sin, An- 
tonto. | Promise me that you wil! become more 
cheerful—promise me that you will forgive my 
father and mother when they are a little severe 
towards you, = They. mean it: for your good. 
Promise me that you will-net think so much on 
the bitterness of the world, and will be always 
goad and pious as you now.arée ; then I may dare 


Madonna is good and merciful” <: 
Her words penetrated my, heart: : I see her 
yet as.she was. that last evening before she left 
us—she was so merry. She kissed her father 
and the old Excellenza,. and spoke of the separa- 
tion-as if-it were only for.a, few days. >: -> 
aft Now say farewell to Antonio,” said Fabiani, 
who was much affected, while the others ap- 
peared not to beso: I hastily hurried up to hey, 
and bowed to kiss her hand. 
_, Antonio !”’ said she ;. her voice was so low, 
tears streamed frar my, eyes.“ Mayst thou 
be happy ! id 
ii knew not ‘eat to oe myself away; ; for the 
Jast. time I looked into her pious, gentle. counte- 
nance. 
__ ‘ Farewell!’ said she, scarcely audibly. ‘She 
bent towards me, and, impressing a kiss. upon 
my forehead, said, “ Thanks fak thy. affection, 
my;dear brother ! p a 
More I know not! ‘I rushed E of the hall 
and.into my. own chamber, where I could weep 
freely.;_it;was as if the. world sank away. from 
under my. feet, J g 
’' And I saw her, yet once ai “ When’ the 
time was accomplished.I saw her. The sun 
shone so warm and cheerfully. Isaw Flaminia 
in all her rich pomp and magnificence, as she 
was Jed up to the altar by her father and her 
mother. I heard.plainly the singing, and per- 
ceived that many people were kneeling. all 
around, but there .stood distinetly before me 
only the pale, mild countenance—an angel, it 


was—which kneeled with the priests before, the r 


high altar. 

_ Isaw how they took the costly. veil from her 
head, and the abundant hair.fell down upon her 
shoulders; I heard the shears divide it—they 


stripped her of her rich clothing—she stretched: 
the pall and the black 


herself upon the bier ; 
cloth,.upon which are painted death’s heads, 
were thrown over her.. ' The church-bells tolled 
Sor the burial procession, and the song for the 
dead was intoned. Yes, dead was she—buried | 
to this world. 

«- The, black grate before the entrance to the in- | 
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‘terior to the convent was raised, the sisters 


stood in their white linen vestments, and sang 
the angel's welcome to their new sister. The 
bishop extended to her his hand, and the bride 
of heaven arose. Elizabeth, she was now call- 
ed. Isaw the last glance which she directed 
to. the assembly ; after this she gave her hand 
to the nearest Aa and entered into the grave 
of life.. 

. The black otal fell! I still saw the out- 
line of her figure—the last wave of her garment 
—and she was gone! 


Q a ee 
tae La a 
E aa CHAPTER XXIV. , 
OLD ‘DOMENIC A—“THE DISCOVERY—THE ‘EVENING 
IN NEPI—THE BOATMAN’BS 8SONG—~VENICE. 


b 


ConGRATULATIONS Were now offered in the 
Borghese Palaec... Flaminia-Elizabeth was re- 
ally the bride of heaven. Francesca’s serious- 
ness was not coneealed by her artificial smile; 
the tranquillity, which, Jay on her countenance 

_Fabiani,.most deeply ‘affected, said to. me, 
“You have lost your best’ benefactress ! ! You 
have reason for being very much depressed ! 
She desired me, to give you. some scudi,” con- 
tinued he, * for old Domeniea;, you have cer- 
tainly spoken to her’ about your old foster- 
gier Take htr these, they are Flaminia’s 

‘The dead lay Tike’ a snake around my heart ; 
my thoughts were life's weariness, I trembled 
before them, before theni’ self-murder seemed 
to Tose its terrors. À 

.. Qut into the free air!” ‘thought 1: “to the 
home of my childhood, where Doinenica sang 
alee songs to mé , Ww, here I’ ‘played. and dream- 

. Yellow. and. Scorched Tay, the ‘Campagna ; ‘not 
a green blade spoke of the hope of life; the 
yellow Tiber rolled its waves towards the ‘sea 
in order to vanish there. I saw again the old 
burial-place; with: the thick ivy over the roof, 
and depending from the ‘walls ; ‘thé little world 
which, as.a, child, I had called ‘my own. The 
door stood open; a pleasant, melanclioly feel- 
ing filled my heart ; T thought of Domeénica’s 
affection and her joy. at. seeing me, ‘It certain- 
ly was.a year Since I had. last been out there, 
and. eight months since Y fiad spoken with her 
in Rome, and she had, prayed me to go very 
often toseeher. [had very often thought about 
her, had talked of her to Flaminia ;‘ but‘ our 
summer residence in Tivoli_and my excited 
state of mind since our return had prevented 
my going out to the Campagna. 

I heard, in thought, her scream of joy as sip 
saw me, and hastened my steps; but when 
came pretty near the door, walked very softly 
to prevent her hearing me. * I looked into the 
room ; in‘the middle of the room stood eat . 
iron-pan over a tire, some réeds were Tai upon 
it, and a young fellow blew them ; he turned his 
head and saw me ; it was Pietro, the little child, 
which I had nursed here. | ` 

“ Saint Joseph +) 1” exclaimed he, and sprung 
up 6verjoyed, ‘Sis it your Excellency? It is a. 
long, long time since you were so gracious as 
to come here!” ` f; 


‘was banished from her. heart. 
still to think of you, still to pray for: you, and } 
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I extended to-him my hand, which he. would 
kiss. 

«“ Nay, nay, Pietro!” said I; ‘it almost 
seems as if I had forgotten my old fricnds, but I 
have not.” 

« No, the good old mother said so too,” cried 
he; “O Madonna! how glad she would have 
been to have seen you !” 

“« Where is Domenica?” inquired I. 

.“ Ah!” returned he; “it is now half a-year 
since she was laid under the earth. She died 
whilst Excellenza wasin Tivoli. She was only 
ill for a few days, but through all that time she 
talked about her dear Antonio. Yes, Excellen- 
za, do not be angry that I call you by that name, 
but she was so very fond of you. ‘ Would that 
my eyes could see him before they are closed !” 
said she, and longed so very much for it. And 
when I saw very well that she could not last 
‘the night over, I went in the afternoon to 
Rome; I knew very well that you would not 
be angry at my request. I would have prayed 
of you to have accompanied me to the old 
mother, but when I got there you and the gen- 
ea were all gone to Tivoli;:so I came 

me full of trouble; but when I came to.the 
i use she was already gone to sleep.” 

He held his hands before his face and wept. 

Every word which he had said fell heavily 
upon my heart. I had been her dying thought, 
and, at the same time, my thoughts had been 
far away from her. Would that I had only said 
farewell to her before I set off for Tivoli! I 
Was not a good man! 

I gave the money to Pietro from Flaminia, 
and all that I had also. He sank down upon 
his knees before me, and called me his guardian 
angel. It sounded like a jest in my heart. 
With a two-fold sense of suffering, cut, as it 
were, to the very heart, I left the Campagna. 
I know not how I reached home. 

For three long days I lay without conscious- 
ness in a violent fever. God knows what, du- 
ting this time, I said; but Fabiani frequently 
came to me; he had appointed the deaf Fenel- 
la to be my nurse. No one named Flaminia to 
‘me. J had returned home ill from the Cam- 
pagna, and had laid myself immediately on my 
bed, when the fever took hold upon me. 

` I recovered my strength, but very slowly ; in 
vain I endeavoured to compel myself to humour 
and cheerfulness; I was possessed of neither. 

It was about six weeks after this time, when 


Flaminia took the veil, that. the physician. per- | 


mitted me to go out. Almost without knowing 
whither I directed my steps, I went to the 
Porta pia ; my eye gazed down upon the Quat- 
tri Fontane, but I had not courage enough to 
pass the convent. Some evenings, however, 
after this, when the new moon shone in the 
heavens, the emotions of my heart drew me 
thither; I saw the grey convent walls, the grated 
windows, Flaminia’s closed grave. ‘ Where- 
fore dared I not to see the burial-place of the 
dead?” said I to myself, and*felt within me a 
resolution to do so. 

Every evening I took my way past there. 
“Twas ‘very fond of walking to the Villa Al- 
bani,” said I to those of my acquaintance whom 
I met by chance. ‘God knows what will be 
the end of it!” sighed my heart; «I cannot 
endure it long!” I was then just at the goal. 


or blind passion might do. 
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It was a dark evening ; a ray of light stream: 
ed down the wall of the convent; I leaned my- 
self against the corner of a house, fixed my 
eyes upon this bright point, and thought on 
Flaminia. i 

« Antonio!” said.a voice close behind me; 
“ Antonio, what aré you doing here?” 

It was Fabiani. “Follow | me home!” said 
he. 

I accompanied him; we spoke not a word by 
the way; he knew it all as well as I myself 
did ; I felt that he did so. I was an ingrate; I 
had not courage to look at him. Presently, and ` 


we were alone in my chamber. 


“You are yet ill, Antonio,” said he, with an 
unusual solemnity in his voice. ‘You need 
occupation, change. of scene. It will do you 
good to mix more in the world. There was a 
time when you spread out your wings for free- 
dom; perhaps it was unjust in me that I de- 
eoyed the bird back to his cage. It is a great 
deal better for human beings to have their w ill, 
then if misfortunes befall them they have only 
themselvestoblame. Yon are quite old enough 
to direct your own steps. A little journey 
will be beneficial to you; the physician is of 
the same opinion also. You have already seen 


‘Naples, visit now the north of Italy. I shall 


provide the means for it. It is the best thing 

for you, necessary, and,” added he, with a se- 

riousness, a severity, W hich I had never known 

in him before, “Iam convinced that you wilt, 
never forget the benefits which we have con- 

ferred upon you. Never occasion us mortifi- 

cation, shame, ‘and sorrow, which indiscretion 
A man can do any 

thing, whatever he will, if he be only a good 

man.” 

His words struck me to the earth like a flash 
of lightning; I bent my knee, and pressed his 
hand to my lips. 

_ T know, very well,” said he, half-jestingly, 
“that we may have done you injustice ; that 
we have been unreasonable and severe. No 
persons, however, will intend more uprightly 
and more kindly towards you, than we have 
dope. You will hear more flattering modes of 
speech, more loving words, but not more true 
integrity than we have shewn you. For a year 
you shall move about. Let us then sée what 
is yeur state of mind, and whether we have 
done you an injustice.” 

With these words he left me. 

Had the world still new suffering for me— 
still fresh poison-drops ? ` Even the only draught 
of consolation, freedom to fly abóut in God's 
world, fell like gall into my deep wound. Far 
from Rome, far from the south, where lay all 
the flowers of my remembrance, over the Ap- 
ennines, toward the north, where there actu- 
ally lay snow upon the lofty mountains! Cold 
blown from the Alps into my warm blood? 
Toward the north, to the floating Venice, the 
bride of the sea? God! let me never more re- 
turn to Rome, to the grave of my cherished 
memories! Farewell, my home, my native 
city ! 

The carriage rolled across the desolate Cam- 
pagna. The dome of St. Peter’s was conceal- 
ed behind the hills. We drove past Monte 
Sorecte, across the monntains, to the narrow 
Nepi. It was a bright, moonlight evening. A 
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monk was preaching before the door of the ho- 
tel: the crowd repeated his Vira Santa Maria! 
and followed him, singing through the streets. 
The crowd of people carried me along with 
them. The old aqueduct, with its thick, twi- 
ning plants, and the dark. olive groves around, 
formed a dark picture, which corresponded to 
my state of mind. —* 

I passed through the gate by which I had 
entered. Just outside of this lay the vast ruins 
of a castle or convent, the broad highroad run- 
. ning through its dilapidated halls, a little path 
turned from the main-road, and led into the 
midst of them; ivy and maiden’s hair grew 
dependingly from the walls of the solitary cells. 
I entered into a large hall; tall grass grew 
above the rubbish and the overthrown eapitals, 
enwreathing vine-shoots moved their broad 
leaves through the great Gothic ‘windows, 
where now were only small remains of loosely 
hanging painted glass. ‘Aloft, upon the walls, 
grew busnes and hedges; the beams’ of the 
moon fell upen a fresco-painting of Saint Sebas- 
tian, who stood bleeding, and pierced with an 
arrow. Deep organ-tones resounded, as it 
seemed, continuously through the hall; I fol- 
- lowed the sounds, and passing out. through a 
narrow door, found myself among inyrtle-hedges 
and luxuriant vine-leaves, close to a perpendic- 
ular deseent of great depth, down which a wa- 
terfall was precipitated, feamingly white, in the 
clear moonlight. et. 

The whole romantic scene would have sur- 
prised any mind, yet perhaps my distress would 
have allowed it to slide out of my memory, had 
not that which I saw further impressed it pain- 
fully, deeply into my heart. I followed the 
narrow, almost overgrown path, close to the 
abyss, towards the ‘broad highway.’ Close be- 
side me, from over the lofty, white wall, upon 
which the moon was shining, stared three pale 
heads, behind an iron-grating, the ‘heads of 
three executed robbers, which, a8 in Rome, on 
the Porta del Angelo, were placed in iron-cages, 
to serve as a terror and' 4 warning to’ others. 
There was to me nothing terrible in them: In 
’ earlier days, the sight would have driven me 
away from hence; but suffering makes philos- 
ophers.” The bold head, which had been oceu- 
pied by thoughts of death and plunder, the 
mountain’s daring eagle, Was now a Silent, cap- 
tive bird, which sat quietly and rationally in its 
cage, like other imprisoned birds. I stepped 
up quite close to them ; they had certainly been 
placed there within these very few days, every 
feature was still reeognisable. But, as I gazed 
on the middle one, my pulse beat stronger ; it 
‘was the head of an old Woman!. The skin was 
yellow-brown, the eyes half open, the long sil- 
ver-white hair, which hung through the grating, 
waved in the wind. My eye fell upon thé stone 
tablet in the wall, where, ccording to old cus- 
tom, the naime and crime of the executed were 
engraved. _ Here stood “ Fulvia.” I saw also 
the name Of her native city, “* Frascati ;” and, 
agitated to the very depths of my soul, I stepped 
back. a few paces. 

Fulvia, the singular.old woman, who had 
once saved my life, she who had obtained the 
means for my going to Naples, my life’s inex- 
plicable spirit, did I thus meet with her again! 
With these pale, blue lips had she once pressed 
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| my forehead ; these lips; which, to the erowd, 


had spoken prophetic words, had given life and 
death, were now silent, breathing forth horror 
from their very silence! ‘Thou didst prophesy 
my fortune! Thy bold eagle lies with clipped 
wings, and has never reached the sun! In the 
combat with his misfertune, he sinks down 
into the great Nemi-lake of life! His pinion is 
broken ! 

I burst into tears, repeated Fulvia’s name, 
and slowly retraced my steps through the des- 
olate ruins. Never shali I forget that evening 
in Nepi. , 

The next morning we journeyed onward, and 
came to Ferni, where is the largest and most’ 
beautiful waterfall in Italy. I rode from the 
city through the thick, dark olive-groves, the 
first which I had penetrated ; wet clouds hung 
around the summits of the mountains, every 
thing to the north of Rome appeared to me 
dark, nothing smiling and beautiful, as the 
marshes and as the orange-gardens of Terra- 
cina, where the green palm-trees grow. Per-- 
haps it was my own heart whieh gave the whole 
this dark colouring. 

We went through a garden; a luxuriant ør- 
ange-alley extended: itself between the rocky 
wall and the river, which rushed onward with 
the speed of an arrow. Between the rocks [ 
saw a cloud of spray ascend high up in the path, 
upon which a rainbow played. We ascended 
amid a wilderness of rosemary and myrtle; 
end, from the very summit of the mountain, 
above the sloping, rocky wall, was hurled the 
monstrous mass of waters. A lesser arm of 
the river moved along, like a broad silver rib- 
and close beside, and united below the recks to 
form a broad cascade, which, white as milk, 
whirled itself down the black ehasm. I thought 
upon the eascades at Tivoli, where I had im- 
provised to Flaminia. ‘The lofty, rushing stream 
sang to me with a penetratingly thrilling organ- 
tone the remembrance of my loss and my suf- 
fering. To be erushed, to die, and vanish, is 
the lot of Nature ! i = 

‘‘ Here,’’ said our guide, “was an English- 
man shot last year by robbers. ‘It was a band 
from the Sabine mountains, although one may, 
say that they have a home in all the mountains 
from Rome to Ferni:' The authorities are now 
always so much on the alert!’: They laid their 
hands on three unfortunates ;"I saw them driv- 
en to the city chained to the cart. ' At the gate 
sat the wise Fulvia, as we called her, from the 
Sabine mountains; she was old, and yet al- 
Ways young; she knew more than many a 
monk who will get the cardinal’s hat; she 
could tell fortunes in figurative‘ words ; and 
since these people have said that it was a sign 
that she was in connexion with them. Now 
they have taken her and many of the robbers ; 
her hour was come, so now her head is placed 
grinning over the gate at Nepi.” 

It was as if cyery thing, man as well as na 
ture, would cast night inte my soul; I felt a 
desire with the speed of the wind to chase 
through the country. The dark olive-groves 
threw more shadow into my'soul; the mount- 
ains oppressed me. Away to the sea, where 
the wind blew ! to the sea, where one heaver 
bore us, and ‘another vaulted itself above us! 
The world’s grief must be great when my lot 
was to be envied ! 
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To the sea, the wonderful sea! * That is to 


me a new world. To Venice, the strangely 


floating city, the queen of the Adriatic! But 


not through the dark woods, the together-com- 


pressing mountains, quick, in easy flight over. 
the billows ! | So dreamed my thoughts. 


_ It had been my plan to go first to Florence, 


and therefore through Bologna and Ferrara. 1 
altered this, however, left the retturino in Spo- 
leto, took a place in the mail, and posted over 
the Apennines in the dark night, through Lo- 
retto, without even visiting its holy house. Ma- 
donna, forgive me my sin ! T 

High up, on the mountain-road, I had already 
discerned the Adriatic Sea as a silver stripe on 
the horizon ; the mountains lay like gigantic 
waves helow me, and now I saw the blue, heav- 
ing sea, with its national pennons and flags upon 
its ships. I thought of Naples as I saw this; 
but no Vesuvius heaved itself with its black 
column of smoke, no Capri lay heyond. I slept 
here one night, and dreamed of Fulvia and Fla- 
minia. ‘The palm-tree of thy fortune is bud- 
ding green!” said they both, and smiled. I 
awoke, and the day was shining into my cham- 
ber. n 

“Signor !” said the waiter; “a vessel lies 
here which is about ready to sail for Venice ; 
but will you not first of all see our city?” 

“To Venice !” cried I, “ quick, quick ! that is 
exactly my wish.” 

An inexplicable feeling drove me onward. I 
stepped on board, ordered my light luggage to 
be sent after me, and looked out over the infi- 
nite sea. “ Farew ell, my fatherland !” 


flowy forth into the world, as my feet no longer 
trod upon the earth. I knew perfectly that the 
north of Italy would present to me a new style 
of scenery. Venice itself was really so differ- 
ent to any other Italian city; a richly adorned 
bride for the mighty sea. The winged Vene- 
tian lion waved on the flag above me. The 
sails swelled in the wind, and concealed ‘the 
coast from me. Isat upon the right side of 
the ship, and looked out across the blue, billowy 
sea; a young lad sat not far from me, and sang 
a Venetian song about the bliss of love’ and the 
shortness of life. 


' “Kiss the red lips, on the morrow thou art: 


with the dead ; love, whilst thy heart is young, 
and thy blood is fire and flame! Grey hairs 
are the flowers of death: then is the blood ice: 
then is the flame extinguished! Come into 
the light gondela! We sit concealed under its 
roof, we cover the windows, we close the door, 
nobody sces thee, my love!.. Nobody sees how 
happy we are. We are rocked upon the waves ; 
the waves embrace, and so do we!. Love 
whilst youth is in thy blood. Age kills with 
frost and with snow!” 

As he sung, he smiled and nodded to the oth- 
ers around him ; and they sang in chorus, about 
kissing and loving while the, heart was young. 
It was a merry song, very merry; and yet it 
sounded like a magical song of death in my 
heart. Yes, the years sped away, the flames 
of youth are extinguished. I had poured the 
holy oil of love out over the earth, which kin- 
died neither light nor warmth: to be sure it 
does no damage; but it flows into the grave, 


Now, 
for the first time, I seemed rightly to have: 
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indeed, binds me—no obligation! Why do not 
my lips snatch at the refreshing draught of af- 
fection which they pine for! Thad a feeling ; 
yes—how shall I call it !—a dissatisfaction witk- 
myself. Was it the wild fire in my breast, 
which had scorched up my understanding ! Í 
felt a sort of bitterness against myself for hav-- 
ing fled from Santa. The holy irage of the 
Madonna fell down! It was the rusted nail 
which gave way; and the Jesuit-school’s con- 
ventual bashfulness, and the goat’s milk in my” 
blood, chased me thence. How beautiful Santa: 
was! I saw her burning, affectionate glance, 
and I grew angry with myself! Wherefore 
should I not be like Bernardo, like a thousand’ 
others, like all my young friends! None, none 
of all these would have been a fool as I had 
been. My heart desired love: God had or- 
dained it; who had implanted this feeling with-: 
in me. I was still young, however: Venice’ 
was a gay city, full of beautiful women. Andi 
what does the world give me for my virtue, 
thought I, for my child-like temper? Ridicule 
and time bring bitterness and grey hairs. Thus 
thought I, and sang in chorus with the rest, of 
kissing and loving, Whilst the heart was yet | 
young. 

It was delirium, the madness of suffering, 
which excited these thoughts in my soul. He- 


‘who gave to me my life, my feelings, and di- 


rected my whole destiny, will lead me in love. 
There are combats, thoughts even, which the: 
most mortal dare not to express, because the 
angel of Innocence in our breast regards them/ 
as sinful. They who indulge the longings of” 
their hearts may philosophise beautifully over~ 
my speech. Judge not, lest ye be judged! EF 
felt it—in myself—in my own corrupt nature, 
there abode no good thing. I could not pray ; 
and yet I slept whilst the vessel flew onward to. 
the north—to the rich Venice. l 

In the morning hour, I discerned the white” 
buildings and towers of Venice, which seemed’ 
like a crowd of ships with outspread sails. To. 
the left stretched itself the kingdom’ of Lom-- 
bardy, with'its flat coast: the Alps seemed“ 
like pale blue mist in the horizon. Here was- 
the heaven wide. Here the half of the hemi- 
sphere could mirror itself in the heart.’ < 

‘In this sweet morning air my thoughts ab. 
milder: I was more cheerful. I thought about ` 
the history of Venice, of the city’s wealth and 


‘| pomp, its independence and supremacy : of the 


magnificent doges, and their marriage with the- 
sea. We advanced nearer and nearer to the 
sea: I could already distinguish the individual 
houses across the Lagunes; but their yellow- 
grey walls, neither old nor new, did not wear a 
pleasing aspect. St. Mark’s Tower I had also” 
imagined to be much loftier. We sailed in be- 
tween the mainland and the Lagunes, which,. 
like a crooked wall of earth, stretched out into’ 
the sea. Every where it was flat. The shore’ 
seemed to he scarcely an inch higher than the’ 
surface of the water. A few mean houses they’ 
called the city Fusina: here and there stood a' 
bush ; and, excepting these, there was nothing 
at all on the flat land. I had fancied that we 
were quite close upon Venice, which, however, 
still lay a mile distant; and, between us and it, 
lay an unsightly muddy water, With broad isl- 


without brightening or warming. No promise, ! ands of slime, upon which not a single bird 
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could find footing, and not a single blade of 
grass could take root. ‘Throngh the Whole ex- 
tent of this lake were dug deep canals, border- 
ed with great piles to indicate their direction. 
I now saw the gondola for the first time: long 


and narrow, quick as a dart; but all painted 
-coal-black. The little cabin in the centre, cov- 
-ered over with black cloth: it was a floating 
hearse, which shot past us with the speed of an. 
arrow. The water was no longer blue, as it: 


was out in the open sea, or close upon the coast 
of Naples: it was of a dirty green. We pass- 
ed by an island where the houses seemed to 
grow up out of the water, or to have clung to a 
wreck : aloft upon the walls stood the Madon- 
na and the child, and looked out over this des- 
ert. In some places, the surface of the water, 
was like a moving, green plain—a sort of duck- 
pool, between the deep sea and the black islands 
of soft mud. The sun shone, upon Venice: all 
‘the bells were ringing; but it looked neverthe- 
less dead and solitary. Only one ship lay in 
the docks ; and not a single man could I see. 

J stepped down into the black gondola, and 
sailed up into the dead street, where every 
thing was water, not a foot-breadth upon which 
to walk. Large buildings stood with open doors, 
and with steps down to the water; the water 
ran into the great door-ways, like a canal; and 
the palace-court itself seemed only a four-cor- 
nered well, into which people could sail, but 
scarcely turn the gondola. ‘The water had left 
its greenish slime upon the walls: the great 
marble palace seemed as if sinking together: 
in the broad windows, rough boards were nail- 
ed up to the gilded half-decayed beams. The 
proud giant-body seemed to be falling away 
peacemeal ; the whole had an air of depression 
about it. The ringing of the bells ceased, not 
-a sound, excepting the splash of the oars in the 
water, was to be heard, and I still saw not a 
human being. The magnificent Venice lay like 
a dead swan upon the waves. inl 

We crossed about into the other streets. 
Small narrow bridges of masonry hung over 
the canals; and I now saw people who skipped 
over me, in among the houses, and in among 
the walls even; for J saw no other streets than 
those in which the gondolas glided. adi 

“« But where do the people walk?” inquired 
I of my gondolier; and he pointed to small pas- 
sages by the bridges, between the lofty houses. 
Neighbour could reach his hand to neighbour, 
from the sixth story across the street; three 


“people. could hardly pass eaeh other, below, 


where not a sunbeam found its way. Our gon- 
dola had passed on, and all was still as death. . 

‘Is this Venice 1—The rich bride of the sea? 
—The mistress of the world?” ` 

I saw the magnificent square of St. Mark’s. 
«“‘ Here is life!’ people said. But how very 
different is it in Naples, nay, even in Rome, 
upon the animated Corso! And yet the square 
of St. Mark’s is the heart of Venice, where life 
‘does exist. ¿Shops of books, pearls, and pic- 
tures, adorned the long colonnades, where how- 
ever it was not yet animated enough. Acrowd 
of Greeks and Turks, in bright dresses, and 
with long pipes in their mouths, sat quietly out- 
side of the coffee-houses. The sun shone upon 
the golden cupola of St. Mark's ehureh, and upon 
the glorious bronze horses over the portal. 


-dear to it. 
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From the red masts of the ships of Cyprus, 
Candia, and Morea, depended the motionless 
flags. 'A flock of pigeons filled the square by 
thousands, and bent daintily upon the broad 
pavement. 

I visited the Ponte Rialto, the pulse-vein of 
which spoke of life; and I soon comprehended 
the great pieture of Venice—the picture of 
mourning—the impression of my own soul. I 
seemed yet to be at sea, only removed from a 
smaller to a greater ship, a floating ark. 

The evening came ;"and when the moon- 
beams cast their uneertain light, and diffused 
broader shadows, I felt myself more at home; 
in the hour of the spirit-world, I could first be- 
come familiar with the dead bride. I stood at 
the open window: the black gondolas glided 
quickly over the dark moonlit waters. I thought 
upon the scaman’s song of kissing and of love ; 
felt a bitterness towards Annunciata, who nad 
preferred the inconstant Bernardo to me; and 
why ?—perhaps precisely because of the piquan- 
cy which this ineonstaney gave him—such are 
women! I felt bitterness, even towards the. 
innocent, pious Flaminia: the tranquillity of 
the convent was more to her than my strong, 
brotherly love. No, no, | would love neither 
of them: more; there was an emptiness in my- 
heart of all, even of those which had once been 
it. I would think of neither of them, 
I resolved ; and, like an uneasy ghost, my 
thoughts floated between Lara, the image,of 
beauty, and Santa, the daughter of sin. 

I entered a gondola, and allowed myself to 
be taken through the streets in the silent even- 
ing. The rowers sung their alternating song, 
but it was not from the “ Gerusalemme Labera- 
ta;’’ the Venetians had forgotten even the old 
melodies of the heart, for their doges were 
dead, and foreign hands had bound the wings 
of the lion, which was harnessed to their tri- 
umphal car. E 

“I will seize upon life—will enjoy it to the 
last drop!” said I, as the gondola lay still. We 
were at the hotel where I lodged. I went to 
my own room, and lay down to sleep. 

Such was my first day in Venice—a dark and 
evil day—a day which left no peaeé behind it. 
But God, like a loving parent in His treatment 
of a wayward child, left me at times to my own 
course, that I might find how far I had gone 
from light and peace. Blessed be His great 
name! 





CHAPTER XXV? 


TNE STORM—SOIREE AT MY BANKER’ S—THE 
- NIECE OF THE PODESTA. 


Tne letters whieh I had brought with me 
obtained for me aequaintanees—friends, as 
they called themselves ; and I was the Signor 
Abbé. Nobody instructed me, but they discov 
ered that every thing which I said was good, 
excellent, and that I was possessed of talents. 
From Excellenza and I’rancesea I often heard 
such things said as were very painful to me; 
I was often told that which was very unpleas- 
ant for me to hear; it seemed to me almost as 
if they sought out for every thing bad against 
me, that they might tell me that there were a 
great many people who did not at all mean so 
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kindly by me. But this failed of its:.object. )' 
Of a certainty I had, however, no honest 
friends, since it was those only who told me 
disagreeable things. But I, however, felt no 
longer my subordinate condition, the sense of 
which not even Flaminia’s goodness could re- 
move. 

I had now visited tho rich palace of the 

doges, had wandered in the empty, magnificent 
halls ; seen the chamber of the Inquisition, 
with the frightful picture of the torments of 
hell. I went through a narrow gallery, over a 
covered bridge, high upon the reof, above the 
canals on which the gondolas glided : this is 
the way from the doge’s palace to the prisons 
of Venice. This bridge is called the Bridge of 
Sighs. Close beside. it lie the wells. The 
light of the lamp alone from the passage can 
force its way between, the close iron bars into 
the uppermost dungeon; and yet this was a 
cheerful, airy hall, in comparison with.those 
which lie lower dow n, below the swampy cel- 
lars, deeper even than the water outside.in the. 
canals; and yet in these unhappy captives had 
sighed, "and inscribed their names on the damp 
walls. 
‘ « Air, air!” demanded my heart, rent with 
the horrors of this place ; and, entering the 
gondola, [ flew with the spced of an arrow 
from the pale-red old palace, and from the col- 
umns of St. Theodoret and the Venetian lion, 
forth over the living, green water to the La- 
gunes and Lido, that I might breathe the fresh 
air of the sea—and I found a churchyard. 

Here is the stranger, the Protestant, burizd, 
far from his native country—buried upon a lit- 
tle strip of land among the waves, which day 
by day seem to rend away more and more of 
its small remains. White human bones stuck 
out from the sand ; the billows alone wept over 
them. Here often had sat the fisherman’s 
bride or wife, waiting for the lover or the hus- 
band, who had gone out fishing upon the un- 
certain sea. The storm arose, and rested 
again upon its strong pinions ; and the Woman 
sang her songs out of “ Gerusalemme Liberata,” 
and listened to hear whether the man replied. 
But love gave no return in song; alone she 
sat there, and looked out over the silent sea. 
Then, also, her lips. became silent; her.eye 
saw only the white bones of the dead In the 
sand;-she heard only the hollow booming of 
the billows, whilst night ascended over the 
dead, silent Venice. 

The dark pictnre filled my “thoughts, my 
whole state of mind gave it a strong calour- 
ing. Solemn asa church, reminding of graves 
and the invisible saints, stood before me ‘the 
entire scene.. Flaminia’s words resounded in 
my ear, that the poet, who was a prophet of 
God, should endeavour only to express the glo- 
rification of God, and that subjects which tend- 
ed to this were of the highest character. The 
immortal soul ought to sing of the immortal; 
the glitter of the moment changed its play of 
colour, and vanished with the instant that gave 
it birth. Kindling strength and inspiration 
fired my soul, but quickly died away again. I 
silently entered the gondola, which bore me to- 
wards Lido. The great open sea lay before 
tne, and rolled onward to the shore in long bil- 
lows. I thought of the bay of Amalfi, 
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‘Just beside me, among sea-grass and stones,. 
sat a young man sketching , certainly a foreign, 
painter ; it seemed _ to me that I recognised 
him, I stepped nearer, he raised his head, and 
we knew each other. 
Venetian nobleman. I had been several times 
in company with him in the families whom [. 
visited. 

“ Signore,” exclaimed he, “ you on Lido! Is 
it the beauty of the scene, or,” added he, ‘some 
other beauty which has brought you so near to 
the angry Adriatic?” ‘ 

We offered each other our hands. I knew 
something about him; that he had no proper- 
ty, but, on the other hand, great talent as a 
painter ; and yet it had been whispered to me 
that he, in his solitude, was the greatest of 
misanthropes. To judge of him by his conver- 
sation, he was personified dissipation, and yet 
he was in reality propriety itself. According 
to his account of himself, Don Juan might have 
been his model, and yet, in fact, he combated, 
like the holy saint Antonius, against every 
temptation. A deep heart-sorrow was the 
ground of all this, it was whispered ; but what 1, 
—whether his small worldly means or an unhap- 
py love-affair? No, nobody knew that rightly. 
He seemed to speak out every thing, not to 
conceal the smallest thought; his behaviour 
seemed simple as that of a child, and. yet no- 
body seemed rightly at all to understand him. 
All this had interested me, and this_meeting, 
with him now was very agreeable to me, it dis- 
sipated the clouds from my soul. 

« Such a blue, billowy plain,” said he, point- 
ing to the sea, “is not to be found in Rome ! 
Thesea is the most beautiful thing on the’ 
earth! It is, also, the mother of Venus, and,” 
added he, laughing, “is the widow of all the 
mighty doges of Venice.” 

“The Venetians must especially love the 
sea,” said I; “regarding it as their grand- 
mother, who. carried thei and played with 
them for the sake of her beautiful daughter 
Venetia.” 

‘She is no longer beautiful now, she bows 
her head,” replied he. 4 

‘But yet,” said I, “she is still happy under 
the sway of the Emperor Francis.” 

‘It is a prouder thing to be queen upon the 
sea than a Caryatide upon land,” returned he. 
“The Venetians have nothing to complain 
about, and politics are what I do not under- 
stand ;‘ beauty, on the contrary; and if you 
are a patron of it, as I do not doubt but you 
are, see, here comes my landlady’s handsome 
daughter, and inquires whether you will take 
part in my frugal dinner !” 

“We went into the little house close by the 
shore. The wine was good, and Poggio most 
charming and entertaining. No one could have 
believed that his heart secretly bled. 

We had sat here certainly a couple of hours, 
when my gondolier came to inquire whether I 
would not return, as there was every appear- 
ance of a storm coming on; the sea was in 
great agitation, and between Lido and Venice 
the waves ran so high, that the light gondola 
might easily be upset. 

“A storm!” exclaimed Poggio, “that is 
what I have wished for this many atime. You 
must not let that escape you,” said he to me; 


It was Poggio, a young. 
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“it will abate again towards evening, and, 
even if it do not, there is convenienee here 
for us to pass the night, and’ comfortably to let 
it go over our heads, whilst the dash of the 
waves sings us to sleep.” - 

“J can at any time take a gondola here from 
the island,” said I to the gondolier, and dis- 
missed him. ; 

‘The storm beat violently on the window. We. 
went into the open air. The descending sun 
illumined the dark-green agitated sea, the bil-- 
lows heaved themselves, crested with white 
foam, and sank down again. Far in the dis- 
tance, where the clouds ‘stoad like cliffs torn 
by lightning, we perceived several boats—one 
moment they were in sight, and then gone 
again. The billows lifted themselves up and 
struck upon the shore, covering us with their 
salt drops. The higher the waves flew, the 
louder Poggio laughed, clapped his hands, and 
shouted “ Bravo!” to the wild element. His 
example infected me, and my infirm heart felt 
itself better amid this excitement of nature. ' 

It soon became night. J ordered the hostess 
to bring us in the best wine, and we drank to 
the health of the storm and the sea, and Pog- 
gio sung the same song about love which I had 
heard in the ship. 

“ Health to the Venetian ladies !” said I, and 
he rang his glass against mince to the beautiful 
Roman ones. Had a stranger seen us, he 
would have thought that we were two happy 
young friends. . 

«The Roman women,” said Poggio, “pass 
for the handsomest. ‘Tell me, now, honestly, 
your opinion.” i 

“ I consider them as such,” said I. 

« Well!” said Poggio, “but the Queen of 
Beauty lives in Venice! You should see the 
niece of our Podesta! I know nothing more’ 
spiritually beautiful than she; such as she is 
would Canova have represented the youngest 
of the Graces had hc known Maria. I have 
only seen her at mass, and once in the Theatre 
of Saint Moses. There go all the young Vene- 
tians, like me, only they are in love with her 
to the death, I only adore her ; she is too spir- 
itual for my fleshly nature. But one really 
must adore what is heavenly. Is it not so, 
Signore Abbé?” i 
` I thought on Flaminia, and my momentarily 
kindled merriment was at an end. 

“You are become grave!” said he,“ the 
wine is really excellent, and the waves sing 
and dance to our baechanal !” 

“ Does the Podesta see much company?” 
inquired I, that I might say something. i 

‘‘Not often,” replied Poggio, ‘‘ what company 
he has is very select! The beauty is shy as 
an antelope, fearfully bashful, like no other 
woman that ever J knew; but,” added he, with 
a jocular smile, “it may be also a way of ma- 
king herself interesting! Heaven knows how. 
the whole rightly hangs together! You see, 
our Podesta hid two sisters, both of them 
were away from him a great many years; the 
youngest was married in Greece, and is the 
mother of this beautiful girl, the other sister is 
still unmarried,‘is an old maid, and she brought 
the beauty here about four years ago—” 

A sudden darkness interrupted his speech! 
it was as if the dark night had wrapped us in 
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its mantle, and at the same moment the red 
lightning illumined all around. A thunder-clap 
followed, which reminded me of the eruptions 
of Vesuvius. 

Our heads bowed themselves, and involun- 
tarily we made the sign’ of the cross. 

“Jesus Maria!” said the hostess, entering 
our room, “it is a fear and a horror to think 
of! Four of onr best fishermen are out at sea. 
Madonna keep her haud over them! The poor 
Agnese sits with five children — that will be a 
misery !” > 

We perecived, through the storm, the sing- 
ing of a psalm. There stood upon the shore 
against Whien the billows broke in lofty surf a’ 
troop of women and children with the holy: 
cross : a yaung woman sat silently among 
them, with her glance riveted on the sea; one: 
little child lay on her breast; and another, some- 
what older, stood by her side, and laid its head 
on her lap. : 

With the last fearful flash, the storm seemed 


| to have removed itself to a greater distance ; 


the horizon beeame brighter, and more clearly 
shone the white foam upon the boiling sea. 
“There they are!” exclaiined the woman, 
and sprang up and pointed to a blaek speek, 
which beeame more and more distinct. 
‘“Madonna be merciful to them !” said an old 
fisherman, who, with his thiek brown hood 
‘drawn over his head, stood with folded hands, 
and gazed on the dark object. At that same 


‘moment it vanished in a foaming whirlpool. 


The old man had scen aright; I heard the 
seream of the despairing little group; it grew 
all the stronger as the sca became calmer, the 
heaven clearer, and the certainty greater. 
The children dropped the holy cross; they let 
it fall in the sand, and clung, crying, to their 
mothers. The old fisherman, however, raised 
it again, impressed a kiss upon the Redeemer’s 
feet, raised it on high, and named the holy 
name of the Madonna. 

Towards midnight the heavens were clear, 
the sea more tranquil, and the full moon éast 
her long beams over the calm bay between the 
Island of Venice. Poggio entered the gondola 
with me, and we left the unfortunates, whom 
we could neither assist nor comfort. 

The next evening we met again at my bank- 
er’s, one of the richest in Venice. The com- 
pany was very numerous ; of the ladies I knew 
none, neither had I any interest about them. 

They began to speak in the ‘room of the 
storm the evening before. Poggio took up the 
word, and told of the death of the fishermen, 
of the misfortune of the families, and gave it 
to be very clearly understood how easily a great 
deal of their distress might be relieved ; how a 
small gift from every person present would 
amount to a sum which would be of the great- 
est benefit to the unfortunately bereaved fami- 
lies, but nobody seemed to understand him ; 
they deplored, shrugged their shoulders, and 
then began talking of something else. 

Presently those who were possessed of any 
company-talent, produced it for public benefit. 
Poggio sang a merry Barearole ; but I seemed 
to see the while, in his polite smile, bitterness 
and coldness towards the dignified circle, which 
would not allow themselves to be guided by his 
noble eloquence. 
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“You do not sing?” asked the lady of the 
‘house from me, when he had done. a 

«I will have the honour to improvise bcfore 
you,” said I, as a thought entered my mind. 

" He is an improvisatore,” I heard whispered 
around me. The cyes of the ladies sparkled ; 
the gentlemen bowed. I took a guitar, and 
begged them to give me a subject: `` m 

“ Venice!” cried, a lady looking boldly into 
my eyes. 

“Venice!” repeated the young gentlemen, 
“ because the ladies are handsome !” . 


I touched a few chords ; described the pomp |: 


and glory of Venice in the days of her great- 
ness, as I had read about it, and as my ima- 
ginatton had dreamed of its being, ‘and all eyes 
flashed, they fancied that it was so now.~ I 
‘sang about the beauty in the balcony in the 
moonlight night, and every, lady imagined’ I 
meant it for her, and clapped her ħands in ap- 
plause. Sgricci* himself could not have had 
more success. 

‘She ‘ts here !” whispered‘ ‘Poggio | to me, 
“the niece of the, Podesta.” ` 

But we were prevented from saying more to 
each other.. I was requested yet again to im- 
provise : a deputation of ladies and an old Ex- 
vellenza presented the wishes of the company. 
I was willing, because it was my own wish; I 
had anticipated it; and only desired that in some 


one of the given themes I might find occasion | 


to describe the storm which T had ‘seen: the 
misery of the unfortunates,’and by the might 
of song to conquer W here a ene” could not 
move.’ © rh 
They gave me the Apotheosis of Titian, ” If 
he had only been a seaman, I would have 
brought him forwards as spokesman on the oc- 
casion, but in his praise I could not bring in 
the idea which I wished to develope. « ‘The sub- 
ject was, nevertheless, a rich one; my man- 
agement of it exceeded expectation : I stood 
like the idol of the company, it, Was’ my own 
Apotheosis ! 

“ No happiness can be greater than yours ! m 
said the lady of the house ; “it must be an in- 
finitely delightful feeling, that of possessing a 
talent like yours, that can transport and charm 
all those around yon.’ i 

“Tt is a delightful feeling !” said I. 

“ Describe it in a beautiful poem !” said she, 
beseechingly ; ‘‘it is s0 easy to you that one 
forgets how unreasonable one is in making 50 
many demands upon you,”- ' > 

“TY know one’ sentiment,” returned ` I; and 
my. design gave me ‘boldness ; os ‘know one 
emotion which is not exceeded by any other, 
which makes my heart a poet; which awakes 
the same consciousness of’ happiness, and” I 
consider myself to be so great’ a magician “as 
to have the power of exciting it ‘in every heart ; 
but this art has this peculiarity, that it cannot 
be given, if must be purchased.” 

“ We must become acquainted with med they 
all exclaimed. .' 

_ “Here, upon this table,” said I: *T'collect 
the sums,—he who gives the most will be most 
deeply initiated therein.” 

ey will give my gold chain,” "said one lady, 
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immediately, laughing, and laid it in sport upon 
the table. 


~* “T, all my card-moncy,” cried another, and 
sted at my fancy. 


“But it is a’serious earnestness!” said I, 
‘“ the pledges must not be reclaimed.” 

“We will venture it,” ‘said the many, who 
had already laid down gold, chains, and rings, 
still inwardly having doubts of my power. . 

‘But if no emotion whatever takes hold of 


“me,” said an officer, ‘‘may I not then take back 


two ducats ?” 

‘‘Then, are the wagers forfeited?” eried 
Poggio. I bow ed assentingly. 

All laughed, all waited for the result full of 
éxpectation ; and I began to improvise. A 


‘holy flame penctrated me, I sang about the 


proud sea,—the bridegroom of Venice; about 
the sons of the sea,—the bold mariners and fish- 
ermen in their little boats. I described a storm ; 
the wife’s and the bride’s longing and anx- 
iety; described that which I my self had seen; 
the children who had let fall the holy crucifix, 


‘and clung to their mothers, and the old fisher- 


man who kissed the feet of the Redeemer. It 
was as ‘if a God‘had spoken through me—as if 


I were the work-tool of His strong word. 


A deep silence prevailed through the room, 
and many an eye wept. . 

T then conducted them into the huts of pov- 
erty, and took help and life, through our little 
gift, and I sang how much more’ blessed it was 
to give than to ‘receive ;‘sang of the delight 
which filled every heart, ‘that had contributed 
its mite ; it was a feeling whieh nothing could 
outweigh; it was the divine voice in every 
breast, which made them holier, and loftier, 
and devoted them to the poet! And whilst I 
spoke, my voice increased i in yes and ful- 
ness. . 

- [had won every thing ; -z tumultuous bravo 
‘saluted me ; and at the conclusion of my song 
I handed the rich gifts to Poggio, that thereby 
he might take help to the unfortunates. 

-A young’lady sank at my feet—a more 
beautiful triumph had my talent never obtained 


for me—seized my hand, and, with tears in her 


beautiful, dark eyes, looked gratefully into my 
soul. This glance singularly agitated me; it 
was an exprossion of beauty which I soemed 
to have once beheld in a dream. 

“The Mother of God reward you!” stam- 
mered she, whilst the blood crimsoned her 
cheek. She concealed her countenance, and 
withdrew from me, as if in horror at what she 
had done; and who could have been so cruel 
as, to have made a jest at the’ pure emotions 
of innocence? Every one pressed around me ; 
they’ were inexhaustible in my praise. ~All 
talked about the unfortunates of Lido ; and I 
‘stood there as their benefactor. 
<<“ Tt is more blessed to give than to receive !” 


“This evening had taught me the truth of this. 


Poggio pressed mo in his arms. , 
- © Excellent‘man,” said he, “I esteem and 
honour you t Beauty brings to you her hom- 
age; she, who with a look can make thousands 
happy, bows herself before yon in the dust !” 
“Who was she?” inquired I, witk a con- 
strained voice. , 
t The most beantiful in Venice !” replied he. 
“ The niece of the Podesta '” 
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That remarkable giance, that shape of beau- 
ty, stood livingly impressed in my soul; inex- 
plicable remembrances awoke, and I also ex- 
claimed, ‘‘ She was beautiful !”’ 

‘You do not recognise me, then, signore ?” 

said an old lady, who came up to me. “It 
„is a many years since Ẹ had the honour of ma- 
king your acquaintanec !”’ She smiled, offered 
me her hand, and thanked me for my improv- 
isation. 

I bowed politely ; her features seemed famil- 

‘jar to me, but when and where I had seen her 
was not clear to me. I was obliged to say so. 

“ Yes, that is natural!” said she; ‘‘ we have 
only seen each other one single time. That 
was in Naples. My brother was a physician. 
You visited him with a gentleman of the Bor- 
ghese family.” 

“I remember it!” I exelaimed. “Yes, now 
I recognise you! Least of all did I expect 
that we should meet again here in Venice !” 

‘¢‘ My, brother,” said she, ‘‘fer whom I kept 
house, died about four years ago. 
with my elder brother. 
you our card. My niece is a child—a strange 


child ; she will go away—away instantly. I: 


must attend her!” 

The old lady again gave me her hand, and 
left the room. 3 

“Lucky fellow!” said Poggio, “that was 
the Podesta’s sister! You know her, have 
had an invitation from her. Half of Venice 
will envy you. Button your coat well about 
your heart when you go there, that you be not 
wounded like the rest of us, who approach in 
the slightest degree towards the enemy’s bat- 
tery.” i: 

The beauty was gone. At the moment of 
emotion, transported by her feelings, she had 
fallen at my feet; but at that moment had 
awoke her great bashfulness, and maidenly 
shame, and anxiety, and horror, at her own 
deed, had driven her away from the great cir- 
cle, where she had drawn attention to herself, 
and yet nothing was said but in her praise and 
admiration! They united her praises with 
mine! The queen of beauty had enchanted 
every one. Her heart, they said, was as noble 
as her form. 

The consciousness of having done a good 
work threw a ray of light into my soul; I felt 
a noble pride; felt my own happiness in being 
possessed of the gift of song. All the-praise 
and love which surrounded me melted away 
all bitterness from my soul; it seemed to me 
as if my.spiritual strength had arisen purer 
and mighticr from its swoon. I thought of 
Flaminia, and thought of her without, pain; 
she would, indeed, have pressed my hand as a 
sister. Her words, that the poet ought only 
to sing of that whieh was holy and for the 
glorifying of God, cast a clear light into my 
soul. I felt again strength and courage, a 
mild tranquillity diffused itself over my whole 
being ; and, for the first time after many, many 
months, | again felt happiness. It was a de- 
lightful evening. k aie 

Poggio rung his glass against mine; .we 
concluded a friendship between us, and sealed 
it/with a brotherly thou. Pedic 

It was late when I returned home, but I felt 
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no want of sleep; the moon shone so brightly 
upon the water in the canal, the atmosphere 
was so high and blue. With the pious faith of 
a child, I folded my hands, and prayed, “ Fa- 
ther, forgive me my sins! Giveme strength to 
become a good and noble man, and.thus may 
J still dare to remember Flaminia, to think 
upon my sister ; strengthen, also, her soul, Jet 
her never imagine of my suffering! Be good 
to us, and mereiful, Eternal God !” 

And now my heart was wondrously light ; 
the empty canals of Venice and the old palaces: 
seemed to me beautiful—a sleeping fairy world. 

‘The next morning I was as cheerful as ever ; 
a noble pride had awoke in my breast. I was. 
happy because of my spiritual gifts, and thank- 
ful to God. I took a gondola, to go and make 
my visit at the house of the Podesta, whose 
sister I knew; to speak candidly, I had also a 
desire to see the young lady who had paid such 
living homage to me, and who passed for the 
queen of beauty. 

‘‘ Palazzo d’Othello !” said the gondolier, and. 
led me through the great canal to an old build- 
ing, relating to me the whole of the Moor of 
Venice, who killed his beautiful wife Desde- 
mona, who had lived there; and that all the: 
English went to visit this house, as if it were 
St. Mark’s Church, or the arsenal. 

They all received me as if I had been a be- 
loved relation, Rosa, the Podesta’s old sister, 
talked of her dear deceased brother ; of lively, 
merry Naples, which she had not now seen for 
these four years. 

“Yes,” said she, ‘‘ Maria longs for. it, also ; 
and we will’set off when they least think of it. 
I must see Vesuvius and the beautiful Capri 
yet once more before I die!” 

Maria entered and offered me her hand, with 
a sisterly, and yet singularly bashful manner. 
She was. beautiful, indeed, I thought more beau- 
tiful than when last evening she had bent her- 
self before me. Poggio was right, so must the 
youngest of the Graces appear; no female 
form could have been more exquisitely formed 
—lLara, perhaps? Yes, Lara, the blind girl in 
her poor garments, with the little bouquet of 
violets in her hair, was as beautiful as Maria in 
her splendid dress. Her closed eyes had ap- 
pealed to my heart more touchingly than the 
singularly dark glance of fire in Maria’s eyes ; 
every feature, however, had a pensive expres- 
sion like Lara’s; but then, in the open dark eye, 
was peace and joy, which Lara had never 
known. : There was, nevertheless, so much re- 
semblance as to bring the blind girl to my mind, 
whom she never had seen, nay, even that 
strange reverential feeling, as if to some su- 
perior being, again into my heart. 

My powers of mind exhibited greater flexi-- 
bility, my eloquence became richer. I felt that 
I pleased every one of them ; and Maria seem- 
ed to bestow upon my talents as much admira- 
tion as her beauty won from me. 

I looked upon her as a lover looks upon a 
beautiful female figure, the perfeet image of his 
beloved. In Maria, I found all Lara’s beauty 
almost as jn a mirror, and Flaminia’s entire 
sisterly spirit;.one could not but have confi- 
dence inher. It was to me as if we had known 
one another for a long time. 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 
_ THE SINGER. - 


. A GREAT event in my life lies so near to me 
here that it almost dislodges all others from my 
mind, as the lofty pine-tree of the wood-draws 
away the eye from the low under-growth; I 
therefore only passingly describe that which 
lies in the middle ground. : 

I was often at the house of the Podesta—I 
was, they said, its enlivening genius. Rosa 
talked to me about her beloved Naples, and I 
read aloud to her. and her niece the “ Divina 
Commedia,” Alfieri and Miolmi, and I was cap- 
tivated. with Maria’s mind and fecling as much 
as with the works of the poets themselves. 
Out of this house Poggio was my dearest as- 
sociate ; they knew it, and he, too, was invited 
by the Podesta. He thanked me for this, and 
declared that it was my merits and not his, and 
our friendship, which had introduced him there, 
for which he was the envy of the whole youth 
of Venice. . 

Every where was my talent as improvisatore 
admired, nay, it was so highly esteemed that 


no circle would allow me to escape before I had 


gratified their wish by giving them a proof of 
my power. The first artists extended to me 


their hands as brothers, and encouraged me‘to. 


come forward in public. And I half did so be- 
fore the members of the Academia del Arte one 
evening, by improvising on Dandola’s proces- 
sion to Constantinople, and upon:the bronze 
horses on the church ‘of St. Mark, for which I 
was honoured with a diploma, and received into 
their Society. im 

But a much greater pleasure awaited. me in 
the house of the Podesta. -One day Maria pre- 
sented fo me a little casket containing a beau- 
tiful necklace of lovely, bright-coloured mussel- 
shells, exceedingly small, delicate, and lovely, 
strung upon a silken thread; it was a present 
from the unfortunates of Lido, whose benefac- 
tor I was called. 

«It is very beautiful,” said Maria. 

“That you must preserve for your bride,” 
said Rosa; “it is a lovely gift for her, and with 
that intention has it been given.” 

. “ My bride,” repeated I, gravely, “I have not 
one—really have not one.” 

‘¢But she will come,” said Rosa; ‘you will 
have a bride, and certainly the most beautiful.” 

“Never!” repeated J, and looked on the 
ground, in the deep sense of how much I had 
lost. 

Maria also became silent with my dejection ; 
she had pleased herself so much in the idea of 
astonishing me by the gift, and had received it 
from Poggio, to whom it had been given, for 
that purpose ; and I now stood embarrassed, 
concealing my embarrassment so badly, and 
holding the necklace in my hand. fī would so 
gladly have given it to Maria, but Rosa’s words 
staggered my determination. 
divined my thoughts, for, as I fixed my eye upon 
her, a deep crimson flushed her countenance. 


“You come very seldom to us,” said my rich 
banker’s wife one day as I -paid her a visit— 
‘very seldom come here, but to the Podesta’s ! 
yes, that is more amusing! 


Maria certainly |: 


Maria is, indeed, | 
the first beauty in Venice, and you are the first | 
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improvisatore. It will thus’be a very good. 
match ; the girl will have a magnificent estate 
in Calabria—it is her own heritage, or has been. 
bought for that. Be bold, and it will succeed. 
You will be the envy ofall Venice.” 

“ How can you think,” returned I, “ that such 
a conceited thought should enter my mind? I 
am-as far from being a lover of Maria’s as any 
body else can be. Her beauty charms me, as- 
all beauty does, but that is not love; and that 
she has fortune. does not operate with me.” 

“Ah, well, well! we shall see for all that !” 
said the lady ; “love gets on best in lite when 
it stands well in the kitchen—when there is 
enough to fill the pot. Itis out of this that peo- 
ple must live !” 

And with this she laughed and gave me her- 
hand. / 

It provoked me that people should think I 
should talk in this way. I determined tv go- 
less frequently to the house of the Podesta,. 
spite of their sll being so dear to me, I had 
thought of spending this evening with thcm,. 
but I now altered my determination. My blood 
was in agitation. Nay, thought I, wherefore- 
vex myself? I will be cheerful. Life is beau-- 
tiful if people will only let it be so; free I am,. 
and nobody shall influence me! Have I not 
strength and will of my own? 

In the dusk of the evening I took a rambl 
alone through the narrow streets, where he 
houses met one another, where, therefore, th 
little rooms were brightly lighted up, and the- 
people thronged together. The lights shone in» 
long rays upon the Great Canal, the gondolas 
flew rapidly along under the single lofty arch 
which sustained the bridge. I heard the voice- 
singing; it was that ballad about kissing and 


love; and, like the serpent around. the tree of 


knowledge, I knew tle beautiful face of Sin. 

- I went onward through the narrow streets 
and came to a house more lighted up than any 
of the others, into which a crowd of people 
were going. It was one of the minor theatres 
of Venice, Saint Lucas’; I believe, it was called. 
A little company gave the same opera there 
twice in the day, as in the Theatro Fenize in 
Naples. The first representation of the piece 
begins about four o'clock in the afternoon and. 
ends at six, and the second begins at eight. 
The price was very low, but nobody must ex- 
pect to see any thing extraordinary ; yet the 
desire which the lower classes here have to- 
hear. music, and the curiosity of strangers, 
cause them often to be very good houses, and. 
that even twice in the evening. i 

-I now read in the play-bill “ Donna Caritea,. 
regina de Spagna, the music by Marcadante—”’ 

“I can come out again if I get weary of it,” . 
said I to myself; “and, at all events, I can go» 
in and look at the pretty women.” I[ was in» 
the humour for the thing, and resolved to enjoy 
myself: ~- i 
I went in, received a dirty little ticket, and- 
was conducted to a box near the stage. There- 
were two rows of boxes, one above the other ; 
the places for the spectators were right spa- 
cious, but the stage itself seemed to me like a 
tray, several people could not have turned them-. 
selves. round upon it, and yet there was going 
to be exhibited an equestrian opera, With a tour- 
nament and a procession. ‘The boxes werc in-- 
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ternally dirty and defaced, the ceiling seemed 
to press the whole together. A man in his 
shirt-sleeves came forward to light the lamps ; 
the people talked aloud in the pit; 
cians came into the orchestra—they could only 
raise a quartett. 

Every thing showed what the whole might 
be expected to be, yet still I resolved to wait 
out the first act. J noticed the ladies around 
me—none of them pleased me. A young man 
now entered the box next to mine; [ had met 
him in company. He smiled and ree ae 
his hand, saying, 

* Who would have thought of meeting you 
here !—But,” whispered he, “ono can “often 
make very pleasant acquaintance here: in the 
pale moonlight people casily get acquainted.” 

He kept talking on and was hissed, because 
tho overture had begun; it sounded very’ de- 
plorable, and the curtain rolled up. ‘The whole 
corps consisted of two ladies and three gentle- 
men, who looked as if they had geen fetched in 
from field labour, and bedizened in knightly ap- 
parel. 

“Yes,” said my neighbour, “the solo parts 
are often not badly cast. Here is a comic act- 


or who might figure in any: first-rate theatre. 


Ab, thou good God !” exclaimed he.to himself, 
as the queen of the piece entered-with two la- 
mcs: “are we to have her to-night? Yes, 
en, I would not give a half-zwanziger for the 
whole thing; Jeanette was much better!” 

It was a slight, ordinary figure, with a ‘thin, 
sharp countenance, and deeply- sunken dark 
eyes, who now came forward. Her miserable 
dress hung loosely about her; it was’ poverty 
which came forward as thé queen; and yet it 
“Was With a grace which amazed me, and which 
accorded so little with the rest—a grace which 


would excellently have become a- young and f|- 


“beautiful girl. She advanced towards the lamps 
—my heart beat violently, I scarcely dared to 
inquire her name; I believ ed that my eyes de- 
ceived me. i 

s“ What is she called ?” at length I asked. - * 

v Annunciata,” replied my neighbour; “ sing 
she cannot, and that one may see by that little 
, Skeleton !” "i 

Every word fell upon my he rt like corrosive 
‘poison; I sat as if nailed fast ;: my a 

“fixed immovably upon her. 

She sang; no, it was not Annunciata’s voice, 
‘it sounded feeble, inharmonions, and uncertain: 

“There are certainly traces ofa good school,” 
said my neighbour ; “but, there is hl os 
‘for it.” 

“She does not resemble,” fik I, erémnlous. 
fy, “a namesake of hers, Annunciata, a young 
Spaniard, who once made a great figure i in Na- 
ples and Rome?” °° > 

‘‘ Ah, yes,”” answered he ; “it is she herself! 
“seven or eight: years ago she sat on the high 

` horse. Then she 4vas young, and had a voice 
dike a Malibran ; but now all the gilding is 
_gone; that Is, in reality, the lot of all such tal- 
ents! Fora few years they shine in their me- 
ridian glory, and, dazzled by ‘admitation, they 
never think that they may decline, and thus ra- 
tionally retire whilst glory is beaming around 
them. The public first find ont the change, and 
that is the melancholy part of it; and then, 
commonly, these good ladies live too expen- 


the musi-]- 


‘his brow. 
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sively, and all their gains are squandered, and 
then it goes down-hill at a gallop! You have 
then seen her in Rome, have you?” asked he. 

“ Yes,” replied I, “several times.” 

«It must be a horrible change! most to be 
deplored, however, for her,” said he; “she is 
said to have lost her voice in a long, severe 
sickness, which must be some four or five 
years since; hut with that the public bas no- 
thing todo. Will you not clap for old acquaint- 
ance sake? I will help; it will please the old 
lady !” 

He clapped loudly ; some in the parterre fol- 
lowed his example, but then sueceeded a Joud 
hissing, amid which the queen proudly went off 
the scene. Jt was Annunciata! 

„+c Fuimus ‘Troes !™” whispered my neighbour., 
Nom eame forward the heroine of the piece; 
she was a very pretty young girl, of a luxuriant 
form, and with a burning glance ; she was re- 
eeived with acclamations and. the elapping, of 
hands... All the old recollections rushed into 
my soul; the transports of the Roman people 
and their jubilations over Annunciata ; het tri- 
umphal procession, and my strong love! Ber- 


nardo, then, had a her: or, had she 


not loved him? w really how she bent her 
head down to him and rent her lips upon 
He had forsaken her—forsaken her; 
then she became ill, and her :heauty had van- 


ished; it was that alone which he had loved! 


* She again came :forward in.another scene ; 
how suffering’ she looked, and how old! It 
was a painted corpse which. terrified me, I 
was e ‘Bernardo, who could 
forsake her for the loss of her beauty, and yet 
it was that which had wounded me so deeply ; 


-the beauty of Annunciata’s soul must have been 
‘the same as before. { 


“« Are you not well?” inquired the stranger 
from me, for I looked deadly pale. 
“It is here so oppressively warm,” said [, ri- 


-Sing; left the box, and went out into the fresh 


air. I hastened through the narrow streets; a 
thousand emotions agitated my breast; I knew 
not where to go. I stood again outside the the- 
atre, where a fellow was just taking down the 
placard to put up the one for the next day. 

“« Where does Annunciata live?” whispered 
I in his ear; he turned himself.round, looked at 
me, and ‘repeated, “« Annunciata? Signore 
means, no doubt, Aurelia? she who acted the 
part of the man within? F will shew you her 
house ; but she is not yet at liberty.” 

as No, no,” replied I, * Annunciata ; she who 
sang the part of the queen.” 

The fellow measured me with his eye.. lpi 

“'Fhe little thin.woman?” asked he; ‘yes, 
she, I fancy, is not accustomed to. visitors, but 
there may be good reasons. I; will, shew the 
gentleman the house; you will give me some- 
thing for’ my trouble !. but you cannot see: her 


‘yet -for-an hour ;. the’ opera will detain her:as 


long asthat.” + aD 

“ Wait, then, here for me,” said F; entered 
a 'gondola,ʻand bade the man row me about 
whither he would. My soul was inwardly 
‘troubled; I must yet once more see Annuncia- 
ta—talk ‘to. her-—she was unhappy! but what 
could I do ‘for her? Angel andisorrow drove 
me on. 
: An hour wag scarcely 4 gone when the ‘gondola 
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again lay with me before the theatre; where I 
found the fellow waiting for me. 

He led me through narrow, dirty lanes, to an 
old desolate house, in the uppermost garret of 
which a light was burning, he pointed up. 

+ Does she live there !” I exclaimed. 

«I will lead Excellenza in,” said he, and pull- 
ed at the bell-cord. 

‘ Who is there?” inquired a female voice. 

‘‘Marco Sugano!” replied he, and the door 
opened. 

It was dark night within; the little lamp be- 
fore the image of the Madonna was gone out, 
the glimmering wick alone shone like a point of 
blood ; [kept close to him. <A door far above 
was opened, and we saw a ray of light shine 
down towards us. 

“ Now she comes herself,” said the man. 

I slipped a few-pieces of money into his hand ; 
. ye thanked me a thousand times, and hastened 
down, whilst I ascended the last steps. 

“ Are there any new changes fur to-morrow, 
Marco Lugano?” J heard the voiee inquire, it 
was Annunciata ; she stoud at the door; alittle 
silken net was bound round her hair, and a large 
wrapping dress was thrown loosely about her. 

“ Do not fall, Marca,” said she, and went be- 
fore intu the room, whilst I followed after her. 

«Who are yon? What do you want here?” 
exclaimed she, terrified, as she saw me enter. 

« Jesus Maria !” cried she, and pressed her 
hands before her face. 

“ A friend !?” stammered I; “an old acquaint- 
ance, to whom you once occasioned much joy, 
much happiness, seeks youa, and ventures 
to offer you his hand !” L 

She took her hands from her face, pale as 
death, and stood like a corpse; and the dark, 
intellectual eyes glowing wildly. Older An- 
nunciata had become, and bore the marks of 
suffering ; but there were still remains of that 
wonderful beauty, that same soul-beaming but 
melancholy look. 

“ Antonio !" said she, and I saw a tear in her 
eye; “is it thus we meet? Leave me! our 
paths lie so wide apart—yours upwards to hap- 
piness, mine down—to happiness also,” sighed 
she deeply. 

‘Drive me not from you !” exclaimed I; ‘as 
a friend—a brother I am come; my heart im- 
pelled me toit! You areunhappy. you to whom 
thousands acclaimed gladness, who made thou- 
sands happy !” ' 

«The wheel of fortune turns round,” said she. 
“ Fortune follows youth and beauty, and the 
world harnesses itself to their triumphal car; 
intellect and heart are the worst dower of na- 
ture; they are forgotten for youth and beauty, 
and the world is always right !” 

“You have been ill, Annunciata !” said I; 
and my lips an 

““Til—very ill, for almost a year; but it was 
not the death of me,” said she, with a bitter 
smile; ‘‘youth died, however; my voice died, 
and the public became dumb at the sight of 
these two corpses in one body! The physician 
said that they were only apparently dead, and 
the body believedyso. But the bady required 
clothing and food, and for two lang years gave 
all its wealth to purchase these, then it must 
paint itself, and come 
were still living, bat it came forward as a ghost, 
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furward as if the dead |. 
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and that people might not be frightened at it, it 
shewed itself again in a little theatre where 
few lamps were burning, and it was half dark. 
But, even there they observed that youth and 
voice were dead, were buried corpses. Annun- 
ciata is dead, there hangs her living image !” 
and she pointed to the wall. 

In that miserable chamber hung a picture, a 
half-length picture, in arich gilded frame, which 
made a strange contrast to the other poverty 
around. It was the picture of Annunciata, 
painted as Dido. lt was her image as it stood 
in my soul; the intellectually beautiful counte- 
nance, with pride on the brow. I looked round 
upon the actual Annunciata ; she held her hands 
before her face and wept. 

“ Leave me, —forget my existence, as the 
world has forgotten it!” besought she, and mo- 
tioned with her hands. 

» “IT cannat,” said [—“ cannot thus leave you! 
Madonna is good and merciful; Madonna will 
help us all !” 

«“ Antonio,” said she, solemnly, “can you 
make a jest of mein my misfortune? No, that 
you cannot, like all the rest af the world: Bunt 
J do not comprehend you. When all the world 
acclaimed my praise,.and lavished flattery and 
adoration upon me, you forsook me, fu-saok 
me so entirely ; and now, when my glory which 
had captivated the world is gone, when every 
body regards me as a foreign, indifferent ob- 
ject, you come to me, seek me out !” 

‘You yourself drove me from you!” ex- 
claimed I; ‘“‘ drove me out into the world! My 
fate, my circumstances,” added I, in a milder 
tone, “drove me aut into the world !” 

She became silent; but her eye was riveted 
with a strangely searching expression upon me. 
She seemed as if she wished to speak ; the lips 
moved, but she spoke not. A deep sigh as- 
cended from her breast; she cast her eyes up- 
wards, and again sunk them.to the floor. Her 
hand was passed over her forehead; it was as 
if a thought went through her soul, known only 
to God and herself. e 

«I have seen you again !” exclaimed she at 
length ; “ seen you yet once more in this world! 
I feel that you»are a good, a noble man. May 
you be happi than I have been! The swan 
has sung its last! Beauty has gone out of 
flower! Iam quite alone in this world! Of 
the happy Annunciata there remains only the 
picture on the wall! I have now one prayer,” 
said she, “one prayer, which you will not re- 
fuse me! Annunciata, who once delighted you, 
beseeches you to grant it!” 

“ All, all, I promise !” exclaimed I, and press- 
ed her hand to my lips. 

‘Regard it as a dream,” said she, “that you 
have seen me this evening! If we meet again 
in the world, we do not know each other! Now 
we part!” She offered me, with these words, 
her hand, and added, “In a better world we 
shall meet again! Here our paths separate! 
Farewell, Antonio, farewell !” 

I sank down, overcome for SOrTOW,, before 
her. I knew nothing more; she directed me 
like a cbild, and I wept like one. 

“I come ! I come again !” said I, and left 
her. 

‘“ Farewell!” I heard her say ; but. I saw her 


no more. | 
` 
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All was dark bélow and in the street. 

« God, how miserable may Thy creatures 
be!” exclaimed I in my anguish, and wept. 
No sleep visited my eyes: it was a night of 
sorrow. 

Amid a thousand plans which I devised, and 
then again rejected, { went to her house on the 
day but one following. I felt my poverty; I 
was only a poor lad, that had been taken from 
the Campagna. My greater freedom of mind 
had exactly laid me in the fetters of depend- 
ence ;,but my talents seemed really to open to 
me a brilliant path. Could it be a more biill- 
lant one than Annunciata’s; and how was this 
ended? ‘The rushing river which had gleamed 
forth in cascades and amid rainbows had ended 
in the Pontine Marsh of miscry. 

Yet once more I felt impelled to see Annun- 
ciata, and to talk with her. It was the second 
day after our mecting that I again mounted 
the narrow, dark stairs. The door was closed ; 
I knocked on it, and an old woman opened a 
side-door, and asked if I wished to see the 
room, Which was vacant. ‘But it is quite too 
little for you,” said she. f 

‘“ But the singer?” inquired J. 

“She has flitted,” answered the old woman ; 
“ flitted all away yesterday morning. Has set 
off a journey, I fancy ; it was done in a mighty 
hurry.” 

“Do not you know where she is 
asked.” f 

“No,” returned she; ‘she did not say a 
word about that. But they are gone to Padua, 
or Trieste, or Ferrara, or some such'place, as, 
indeed, there are somany.” And with this she 
opened the door, that I might see the empty 
room. a 7 

I went to the theatre. The company had 
yesterday given their last representation ; it 
was now closed. 

She was gone, the unfortunate Annunciata ! 
A bitter feeling took possession of my mind. 
Bernardo, thought I, is, after all; the cause of 
her misfortune, of the. whole direction which 
my life has taken. Had it not been for him 
she would have loved me; and her love would 
have given to my mind a great strength and de- 
velopment. Had I at once followed her, and 
come forward as improvisatore, my triumph, 
perhaps, would have united itself to hers; all 
might have been so different then! Care would 
not then have furrowed her brow! ° 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 
POGGI O—ANNUNCIÄTA—MARIA 


Poccio visited me, and inquired the reason 
ef my depression of mind ; but I could not tell 
him the cause ; I could tell it to no one. ' 

‘ “Thou lookest really,” said he, “as if the 
bad sirocco blew. upon thee! Is it from the 
heart that this hot air comes? The little bird 
within ‘there may be burned ; and, as it is no 
phenix, it may not be benefited thereby. It 
must now and then have a flight out, pick the 
red berries in the field, and the fine roses in 
the balcony, to get itself right. My little bird 
does so, and finds itself all the better for it; 
has excellent spirits, sings merrily -into my 
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blood and my whole being. And it is that 
which gives me the good-humour that | have! 
Thou must do the same also, and shalt do so ! 
A poet must have a sound, healthy bird in his 
breast —a bird which knows both roses and 
berries, the sour and the sweet, the cloudy: 
heavens and the clear ether !” 


“That is a beautiful idea about a poet,” 


said J. ( 


“Christ became a man like the rest of us,” 


said he, “and descended even down into hell 
to the damned! The divine must unite itself 
to the earthly, and there will be produced 
therefrom a mighty result of-—— But it is 
really a magnificent lecture which I am begin- 
ning. -I ought, sure enough, to give one; I 
have.promised to do so; but I fancy it-was on 
another subject. 
when a gentléman all’ at onee forsakes his 
friends? for three whole days has never been 
to the Podesta’s houset ‘That is abominable, 
very abominable of him. 


and, kneeling, like another Frederick Barbaros- 
sa, hold the stirrup. Not to have been for threo 
days at the Podestals house! I heard that from 
Signora Rosa: What hast thou been doing with 
thyself.” 

‘“T have not felt well; have not been out.” 

‘No, dear friend,” interrupted he, “one 
knows better*than that! The evening before 
last thou wentest to the Opera La Regina di 
Spagna, in which the little Aurelia appears: as 


a knight —that is, a little Orlando Furioso? - 


But the conquest need not bring gray hairs to 
any body; it cannot be so difficult. How- 
ever, be that as it may, thou goest with me 
to dine at the Podesta’s. There are we invi- 
ted, and I have given my hand to take thee 
with me.” s 

“ Poggio,” said I, gravely, “I will tell thee 
the reasons why I have not been there; why I 
shall not go there so frequently,” 

I then told him what the banker’s wife had 


whispered to-me:: how Venice talked abont 
its being my design to obtain the beautiful 


Maria, who had a fortune and an estate in Ca- 
labria. 

« Nay,” cried Poggio, “I would be very glad 
indeed if they would say that of me; and so 
thou wilt ‘not go for that reason? Yes, truly, 


‘people do say so, and I believe it myself, be- 


cause it is so natural. But whether we are 
right or wrong, that is no reason why thou 
shouldest be uncivil to the family. Maria is 


handsome, very handsome, has understanding 


and feeling, dand thou. lovest her too, that: I 
have seen all along plainly enough.” E 
“No, no!” exclaimed J, “my thoughts are a 
very long way-from love! Maria resembles a 
blind ehild whom I ong saw, a child which 
wonderfully attracted me, as a child only 


could. That resemblanee: has often agitated 


me in Maria, and has ‘riveted my eye upon 
her.” ~. 

‘Maria ‘also was once blind!” said Pogs 
in a somewhat serious. tone; “she was b 
when she came from Greece; her uncle, the 
physician in Naples, performed an operation on 
her eyes which restored her sight.”  — 

‘¢ My blind child was not Maria,” said I. 

« Thy blind child,” re Poggio, merrily ; 






a 
~~ . 


What is the meaning of it,“ 


The family is also 
very angry. This very day thou must go there, 
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«it must be a very wonderful person, however, 
that blind child of thine, which could set thee 
a-staring at Maria, and finding out a likeness. 
Yes, that is only speaking figuratively ; ; it is 
the little blind Love with whom, onee upon a 
time, thou madest acquaintance, and she has 
made thee look at Maria. Now confess it thy- 
elf; before we ourselves are aware of it, will 
the nuptials be announced, and you drive’ off 
from Venice.” 

“No, Poggio,” I exelaimed, “you affront 
me by talking in this way ; I shall never mar- 
ry. My love’s dream is over. I never think 
of such a thing-—neverean. By the eternal 
heavens and all the saints, I neither will nòr 


“ean.” — 


“Silence ! silence !” cried Poggio, interrupt- 
ing me, “let’s have no oath about it. I will 
believe thee, and will contradict every body 
that says thou art in love with Maria, and that 
you are going to be married. But don’t go, 


‘and swear that you never will marry ; perhaps 


the bridal is nearer than you imagine: even 
within this very year it is quité possible.” ` 

‘Thine, perhaps,” iee I, “but mine 
never !” 

“Nay; so thou thinkest, then, that I can 
get married?” exclaimed Poggio ; ‘no, dear 
friend, I have no means of keeping a ‘wife ; 
the pleasure would be much too expensive for 
me.” 

“ Thy marriage will take place before mine,” 
replied I; ‘perhaps even the handsome Ma- 
ria may be thine, and whilst Venice is saying 
it is to me that she will give her hand, it is to 
thee.” 

‘‘ That would be badly done,” replied he, and 
laughed ; ‘no, I have given her a far better 
husband than myself. Shall we lay a wager,” 
continued he, “ that thon wilt be married, cither 
to Maria or some other lady ; that thou wilt be 
a husband, and IJ an old bachelor? Two bottles 
of champagne we will bet, which we will drink 
on thy wedding-day.” 

“« I dare do that,’ said I, and smiled. 

I was obliged to go with him to the Podes- 
ta's. Signora Rosa seolded me, and so did the 
Podesta. Maria was. silent; my eye rested 
upon her: Venice said, aetually, that she was 
my bride! Rosa and I touched glasses. . 

« No lady may drink the health of. the im- 
provisatore,” said Poggio; “he has sworn 
eternal hatred against the fair sex; he never 
will be married !”’ ad , 

“ Eternal hatred !? returned I; “and what 
if I do not marry, cannot I honour and value 
still that which is beautiful. in woman, that which 
‘more than any thing else elevates and softens 
every relation of life ?” 

‘« Not be married !” cried the Podesta ; ‘“ that 
were the most miserable thought which your 
gemius ever gave birth to ; nor either is it hand- 
some behaviour ina friend, ” said he, jestingly, 
turning to Poggio, “to reveal Mi? 

- Onl to make him ashamed of it!” return- 





enamoured of this his only bad thought, and 
because it isso remarkably brifiant, might mis- 
take it for an original one, and regularly attach 
himself to it!” 
éy jested wit 
not be other than 


e, made fun of me : I could 
eerful. Exquisite dishes 
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and glorious wine were set before me. I thought 
upon Annunciata’s poverty, and that, perhaps, 
she was now famishing. 

‘* You promised to send us Silvio Pellico’s 
works,” said Rosa, when we separated. ‘ Do 
not forget it, and come, like a good creature, 
every day to us; you have accustomed us to 
it, and ‘nobody in Sania can be more grateful 
than we are.” 

I went — I went right often ; for I felt how 
‘much they loved me. 

About a month had now passed since my last 
conversation with Poggio, and I had not been 
able to speak about Annunciata ; ‘I was, there- 
Tore, obliged to trust to chanice,. whieh often 
knits up the broken thread. 

One evening ‘as I was at the Podesta’s, Ma- 
tia seemed to be singularly thoughtful, a vivid 
suffering seemed impressed upon her whole be- 
ing. I had been reading to her and her aunt, 
and even during this her mind seemed abstract- 
ed. ‘Rosa left the room; never had I until 
now been alone with Maria ; a strange, inex- 
plicable presentiment, as if of approaching 
evil, filled my breast. I endeavoured to begin 
a conversation about Silvio Pellico; about the 
influcnee of political life upon the poetical 
mind. 

“ Signore Abbé,” said she, without appearing 
to have heard a word of my remarks, for her 
whole thoughts seemed to have been directed 
to one only subjeet. “ Antonio,” continued she 
with a tremulous voice, whilst the blood man- 
tled in her cheeks, “I must speak with you. A 
dying person -has made me give her my hånd 
that I would do so.” 

She paused, and I stood silent, Strangely agi- 
tated by her words. ` 

“We are actually not so very much of stran- 
gers to each other,” said she,’‘‘and yet this 
moment is very terrible’ to me;” and as she 
spoke, she beeame pale as déath. 

“God in heaven !” exclaimed I, “what has 
happened 1” i 

* God’s wonderful guidance,” said she, ‘ has 
drawn me into your life’s cireumstances, has 
made, me participate in a secret, in a connex- 
ion which no stranger ought to know ; but my 
lips are silent; what I have promised to the 
TOn I have not told, not even to my aunt.’ 

Vith this she drew forth a little packet, and 
vitak it to me, continued, “ This -is destined 
for you, it will tell you every thing; I have 
promised to deliver it into your hands ; I have 
had it in my possession ‘for two whole ‘days : I 
knew not how I should be able to fulfil my 
promise,—I have now done it. Be silent, as I 
shall be.” 

“From whom: does it come?” inquired I; 
“ may I not know that?” 

“ Eternal God !” said she, and left the room, 

I hastened home, and opened the little pack- 
et. It contained many loose papers ; the first 
I’ saw was in my own hand-writing, a little 
verse written with pencil; but underneath it 
were marked in ink three black crosses, as 
if they were the writing on a grave. It was 
the poem whieh I had thrown to Annunciata’s 
feet the first time I saw her. 

** Annunciata !” sighed I deeply, ‘ Eternal 
Mother of God! it comes then from her !” 

. Among the papers lay a sealed note, upon 
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which was inscribed, “To Antonio.” I tore it 
open; yes, it was from her. Half of it I saw 
was written during the night of the evening 
when I] had seer her; the latter part appeared 
fresher; it was extremely faint, and written 
¿With a trembling hand. I read:— ` 

© “I have scen thee, Antonio ! seen thee once 
more. Iųwas my only wish, and Idreaded it 
for a moment, even as one dreads death, which, 
however, brings happiness. It is only an hour 
since I saw thee. When thou readest this it 
may be months—not longer. It is said that 
those who see themselves will shortly die. 
Thou art the half of my soul—thou wast my 
thought—thee have I seen! Thou hast seen 
me in my happiness, in my misery! Thou 
wast the only one who now would know the 
poor forsaken Anuunciata! But I, also, de- 
served it. 

“I dare now speak thus to thee because 
when thou readest this I shall be no more. I 
loved thee—loved thee from the days of my 
prosperity to my last moment. Madonna willed 
not that we should be united in this world, and 
she divided us. 

«I knew thy love for me before that unfor- 
tunate cvening when the shot struck Bernardo, 
on which thou declared it. My pain at the-mis- 
fortune which separated us, the great grief 
¿ which crushed my heart, bound my tongue. I 
concealed my face on the body of him whom I 
believed to be dead, and thou wast gone—I 
saw thee no more! a 

“ Bernardo was not mortally wounded, and I 

left him not before this was ascertained of a 
truth. Did this awaken doubt in your soul of 
my love for you? I knew not where you were, 
nor could I Jearn. A few days afterwards a 
singular old woman came to me, and presented 
to me a note, in which you had written, ‘ʻI 
‘journéy to Naples!’ and to which your name 
was signed. She-said that you must have a 
passport and money ; I influenced Bernardo to 
obtain this from his uncle the senator. At 
that time my wish was a command, my word 
had power. I obtained that which I desired. 
Bernardo was also troubled about you. 
._ “He became perfectly well again, and he 
loved me, I believe really that he honestly loved 
me; but you alone occupied all my thoughts. 
He left Rome, and I, too, was obliged to go to 
Naples ; my old friend’s illness compelled me 
to remain for a month at Mola di Gaeta. When 
at last we arrived at Naples, I heard of a young 
improvisatore, Cenci, who had made his début 
on the very evening of my arrival, I had apre- 
sentiment that it was you—I obtained certainty 
thereof. My old friend wrote immediately to 
you, without giving our name, though she men- 
tioned our residence. But you came not: she 
wrote again, without the name, it is true, but 
you must have known from whom it was sent. 
She wrote, ‘Come, Antonio, the terror of the 
last unfortunate momcnt in which we were to- 
gether is now well over! Come quickly ! re- 
gard that aS a misunderstanding—all can be 
inade right—only do not delay to come.’ 

“ Rut you came not. I ascertained that you 
had read the letter, and that you had imme- 
diately set off back to Rome. What could I 
believe ! that your love was all over. I, too, 
was proud, Antonio! the world had made my 
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soul vain. I did not forget you—I gave you up, 
and suffered severely in so doing. 

“My old friend died, her brother followed 
after her; they had been as parents to me. I 
stood quite alone in the world, but I was still 
its favourite; was young and beautiful, and 
brilliant in my powers of song. That was the 
last ycar of my life. 

“ I fell sick on the journey to Bologna, very 
sick—my heart suffered. Antonio, I knew not 
that you thought still affectionately on me, that 
you, at a time when the happiness of the world 
deserted me, would press a kiss upon iny hand. 
I lay sick for a year, the property which I had 
accumulated in the two years in which I was 
a singer melted away ; I was poor, and doubly 
poor, for my voice was gone, sickness had en- 
feebled me. Years went on, almost seven 
ycars, and then we met—you have seen my 
poverty! You certainly heard how they hissed 
off the Annunciata who onee was drawn in 
triumph through the streets of Rome. Bitter 
as my fate had my thoughts alse become ! 

“« You cameto me—like scales, all fell away 
from my eyes, I felt that you had sincerely 
loved me. You said to me that it was I who 
had driven you out into the world,—you knew 
not how I had loved you, had stretched, as it 
were, my arms after you! But I have seen 
you—your lips have glowed upon my hand as 
in former, better times! We are separated— . 
I sit again alone in the little chamber ; to-mor- 
row JI must leave it—perhaps Venice! Be not 
anxious about me, Antonio, Madonna is good 
and merciful! Think honestly of me, it is the 
dead which beseeches this from you,—Annun- 
ciata, who has loved you, and prays now and— 
in heaven for you !” 


My tears streamed as I read this, ıt was as 
if my heart would dissolve itself in weeping. 

The remainder of the lettcr was written some 
days later. It was the last parting :— 


« My want draws to an end! Madonna be 
praised for every joy which she has sent me, 
praised be she also for every woe! In my 
heart is death! the blood streams from it! 
only once mére and then it is all over. 

«The most beautiful and the noblest maid 
in Venice is your bride, the people have told 
me. May you be happy is the last wish of the 
dying! I know no one in the world to whom 
I could give these lines, my last farewell, ex- 
cept to her. My heart tells me that she will 
come —tells me that a noble womanly heart 
will not refuse the last refreshing draught to 
her who stands on the last step betwecn life, 
and death= She will comc to me. m 

“« Farewell, Antonio! my last prayer on earth, 
my first in heaven, will be for thee—for her 
who will be to thee what I never could he! 
There was vanity in my heart—the world’s . 
praise had set it there. Perhaps thou would’st 
never have been happy with me, else the Ma- 
donna would not have divided us ! © 

‘Farewell! farewell! I feel pea my 
heart—my suffering is over—death is near? 

-~ Pray, also, thou and Maria, for me! 


ANNUNCIATA.” 


The deepest pain has no words. Stupefied— 
overwhelmed—I sat and stared at the Ictter, 
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which was wet with my tears. Annunciata 
had loved me! She was the invisible spirit 
which had conducted me to Naples. The let- 
ter had been from her, and not from Santa, as I 
had imagined. Annunciata had been ill, sunk 
in poverty and misery, and now she was dead 
—certainly dead! The little note which I had 
given to Fulvia, with the words, ‘I go to Na- 
ples !” and which she had taken to Annunci- 
ata, lay also inthe packet of letters, together 
with an open letter from Bernardo, in which 
he sent her his farewell, and announced to her 
his determination to leave Rome and enter into 
foreign service, but without saying what. 

To Maria haa she given the packet of letters 
for me ; she had called Maria my bride. That 
empty report had also reached Annunciata, and 
she had believed it, had called Maria to her. 
What could she have said to her? 

I recalled to mind with what anxiety Maria 
had spoken to me,—thus she also knew what 
Venice imagined about us both. I had not 
courage to talk to her about it, and yet I must 
do it, she was really mine and Annunciata’s 
good angel. 

I took a gondola, and was soon in the room 
where Rosa and Maria sat together at their 
work. Maria was embarrassed, nor had I cour- 
age to say what solely and alone occupied me. 
I answered at random to every question, sor- 
row oppressed my soul; when the kind-heart- 
ed Signora Rosa took my hand, and said,— 

“ There is some great trouble on your mind 
—have confidence inus. Ifwe cannot console, 
we can sorrow with a true friend.” 

‘‘You.really know every thing !” exclaimed 
I, giving voice to my distress. 

“ Maria, perhaps !” replied the aunt ; “but I 
know as good as nothing.” 

‘‘ Rosa!” said Maria, beseechingly, and 
eaught her hand. - 

‘‘ No, before you I have no secrets!” said I; 
«I will tell you every thing.” 

And I then told them about .my poor child- 
hood, about Annunciata, and my flight to Na- 
ples ; but when I saw Maria sitting with folded 
hands before me, as Flaminia had sat, and as 
yet another being beside had sat, I was silent. 
I had not courage to speak of Lara and of the 
dream-picture in the cave, in the presence of 
Maria ; besides, it seemed not to belong to the 
history of Annunciata. I’ went on, therefore, 
directly to our meeting in Venice and our last 
conversation. Maria pressed her hands before 
her oa wept. Rosa was silent. 
~ “Of all this I knew nothing — divined no- 
conii u said she, at length. “A letter came,” 







continucd she, “from the Hospital of the Sis- 
ters of Charity to Maria; a dying woman, it 
said, besought her, by all the saints — by her 
own heart, tocomeéto her. J accompanied her 
in the gondola, but as she was to be alone,.I 
remained with the sisters whilst she went to 
the bed of the dying.” 

“I saw Annunciata,’ said Maria. “You 
have received that which she has commission- 
ed me to convey to you.”’ 

« And she said?” I asked. 

‘<: Give that to Antonio, the improvisatore ; 
but, unknown to any one.’ She spoke of you, 
spoke‘as a sistcr might—as a good spirit might 
speak ; and I saw blood —blood upon her lips. 
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She cast up her eyes in death, and—” Hera 
Maria burst into tears. 

I silently pressed her hand to my lips ; thank- 
ed her for her pity, for her goodness, in going 
to Annupciata. 

I hurried away, and, entering a church, 
prayed for the dead. 

Never did I meet with such great kindness 
and friendship as from this moment in the 
house of the Podesta. I was a belovei brother 
to Rosa and Maria, who endeavoured to antici- 
pate every wish; even in the veriest trifles I 
saw evidences of their solicitude for me. 

I visited Annunciata’s grave. The church- 
yard was a floating ark, with high walls — an 
island garden of the dead. Isaw a green plot 
beforè me, marked with many black crosses. 
I found the grave for which I sought. “ An- 
nunciata” was its sole inscription. A fresh, 
beautiful garland of laurels hung on the cross, 
which marked it unquestionably a gift from 
Maria and Rosa. I thanked them both for this 
kind attention. 

How lovely was Maria in her gentleness ! 
What a wonderful resemblance had she to my 
image of beauty, Lara! When she cast down 
her eyes, it seemed to me that they were, spite 
of the improbability, the same person. 


- About this time I received a letter from Fa- 
biani. . I was now in the fourth month of my 
residence in Venice. This astonished him. 
He thought that I should not spend longer time 
in this city, but visit Milan or Genoa. But he 
left it- quite to me to do whatever seemed the 
best to myself. 

That which detained me thus in Venice was 
that it was my city of sorrow. As such it had 
greeted me on my arrival, and here my life’s 
best dream had dissolved itself in tears. Ma- 
ria and Rosa were to me affectionate sisters, 
Poggio a love-worthy, faithful friend. I should 
find nobody like them ;' but, nevertheless, we 
must part. In this my sorrow found its nour- 
ishment. ~ Yes, hence—hence !—that was my 
resolve ! 

I wished to prepare Rosa and Maria for it; 
it was necessary that they should be made ac- 
quainted with it. In the evening I was sitting 
with them in the great hall, where the balcony 
goes over the canal. Maria wished that the 
servant should bring in the lamp, but Rosa 
thought that it was much more charming in the 
clear moonlight. 

“ Sing to us, Maria,” said she; “sing to us 
that beautiful song which thou learnt about the 
Troglodite cave. Let Antonio hear it.” 

Maria sang a singular, quiet cradle-song to a 


‘low, strange melody. The words and the air 


melted one into the other, and revealed to 
heart and thought the home of beauty under 
the ethereally clear waves. 

“ There is something so spiritual, so trans- 
parent, in the whole song!” said Rosa. 

‘Thus must spirits reveal themselves out 
of the body !” exclaimed I. 

“'Thus floats the world’s beauty before the 
blind!” sighed Maria. 

“ But then it is not really so beautiful when 
the eyes can sce it?” asked Rosa. 

« Not so beautiful, and yet more beautiful !”’ 
replied Maria. 
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Rosa then told me what I had already heard 


from Poggio, that Maria had been blind, and | I. 


that her brother had given sight to her eyes. 
Maria mentioned his name with love and grat- 
itude ; told me how childish her ideas had 
then been about the world around her — abont 
the warm sun, about human beings, about the 
broad-leaved cactuses, and the great temples. 
“In Greece there are many more than thore 
are lere,” remarked she, suddenly; and there 
was a pause in her relation. 

‘* How the strong and the beautiful insound,” 
continued she, ‘‘ suggested to me colours. The 
violets were blue—the sea and heaven were 
blue also, they told me ; and the fragrance ef 
the violet taught me how beautiful heaven and 
the sea must be. When the bodily eye is dead, 
the spiritual eye sees more.clearly. The blind 
learn to believe in a spirit world. Every thing 
which they behold reveals itself from this!” 

I thought of Lara with the blue violets in 
her dark hair. The fragrance. of the orange- 
trees led me also to Pestum, where violets 
and red gilliflowers grow ameng the ruins of 
the Temple. We talked about the great beau- 
ty of nature, about the sea and the mountains, 
and Rosa longed after her beautiful Naples. 

I then told them that my departure was near, 
and that I, in a few days, must leave Venice. 


s- & You will leavé us ?” said Rose, astonished. 


‘We had not the slightest idea of that.” 

“Will you not come. again to Venice?” 
inquired Maria; “come again ‘to see your 
friends ?”’ l 

“Yes, yes, certainly!” exclaimed I. And 
although that had not been my plan, I assured 
them that, from Milan, I would return to Rome 
by Venice. But did I myself believe so ? 


Į visited Annuneiata’s grave, took a leaf 
from the garland which hung there, as if I 
should never return; and that was the last 
time that I came there! That which the 
grave preserved was dust. In my heart ex- 
isted the impression of its beauty, and the 
spirit dwelt with the Madonna, whose image it 
was. Annuneiata’s grave, and the little room 
-where Rosa and Maria extended to me their 
hands at parting, alone were witness to my 
tears and my grief. : 

‘« May you find a noble wife who will supply 
-the loss which your heart has sustained !” said 
Rosa, at our parting. ‘Bring her some time 
to my arms. I know that I shall love her, as 
you have taught me to love Annunciata!” 

‘Come back happy !” said Maria. 

I kissed her hand, and her eyes rested with 
-an expression of deep emotion upon me. The 
‘Podesta stood with a sparkling glass of cham- 
‘pagne, and Poggio struck up a merry travelling 
‘song about the rolling wheel and the bird’s song 
in the free landscape. He accompanied me in 
the gondolavas far as Fusina. The ladies wa- 
ved their white handkerchiefs from the balcony. 

How much might not happen before we saw 
each other again? Poggio was merry to an 
excess ; but I felt very plainly that it was not 
natural. He pressed me vehemently to his 
breast, and said that we would correspond 
industriously. “Thou wilt tell me about thy 
‘beautiful bride, and don’t forget about our wa- 
ger !” said he. | 
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‘‘ How canst thou jest at this moment 2” said 
“Thou knowest my determination !” 
We parted. 


2 —<f——_ 
CHAPTER XXVIII. 


THE REMARKABLE OBJECTS IN VERONA~—TIIE CA- 
THEDRAL OF MILAN — THE MEETING AT THR 
TRIUMPHAL ARCH OF NAPOLEON — DREAM AND 
REALITY——THE BLUE GROTTO. 


Tue earriage rolled away. I saw the green 
Bronta, the weeping willows, and the distant 
mountains. Towards evening I arrived in 
Padna. The church of St. Antonius, with its 
seven proud domes, saluted me in the clear 
moonlight. All was animation and cheerful- 
ness under the colonnade of the street ; but I 
felt myself a stranger and alone. 

In the sunshine all appeared to me still more 
unpleasing. Qnward, yet farther onward? 
Travelling enlivens and chases away sorrow, 
thought I, and the carriage rolled forward. 

The country was all a great plain, but fresh- 
ly green, as the Pontine Marshes. The lofty 
weeping willows hung, like great caseades, 
over the gardens, aronnd which stood altars 
with the holy image of the Madonna: some of 
them were bleached by time; the walls even 
on which they were painted were sunk in ruins, 
but in other places also stood newly painted 
pietures of the Mother and Child. I remarked, 
that the vetfurino lifted his hat to the new pic- 
tures, the old and faded he seemed not to ob- 
serve. It amused me wonderfully. Perhaps, 
however, I saw more‘in it than there really 
was.’ -Even the holy, pure image of the Ma- 
donna herself was overlooked and forgotten be- 
cause tho earthly colours were faded. 

I passed through Vicenza, where the art of 
Palladio could cast no ray-of light over my 
troubled heart — on to Verona, the first of all 
the. cities. which attracted me. The amphi- 
theatre led me back to Rome, and reminded 
me of the Coliseum ; it is a pretty little model 
of that, more distinct, and not laid waste by 
barbarians. The spacious colonnades are con- 
verted into warehouses, and in the middle of 
the arena was erected a little booth of linen 
and boards, where a little theatrical company, 
as I was told, gave representations. I went in 
the evening. The Veronese sat upon the stone 
benches of the amphitheatre, where their fa- 
thers had sat before them. In this little thea- 
tre was acted ‘La Cenerentola.” It was the 
company with which Annunciata had been. 
Aurelia performed the principal parts in the 
opera. ‘The whole was miserable and melan- 
choly to witness. The old, antique theatre 
stood like a giant around the fragile wooden 
booth. A contre-dance completely drowned the 
few instruments; the public applauded, and 
called for Aurelia. Ihastened away. Outsido 
all was still. The great giant-building cast a 
broad, dark shadow amid the strong moonlight. 

They told me of the families of the, Capuleti 
and Montecchi, whose strife divided two loving 
hearts, which death again united —the history 
of-Romeo and Juliet. I went up to the Palazzo 
Capuleti, where Romeo, for,the first time, saw 
his Juliet, and, danced with her. The house is 
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its shining, white surface; the towers stood , 


now an inn. I ascended the steps up which 
Romeo had stolen to love and death. The 
great dancing-hall stood there yet, with its dis- 
coloured pictures on the walls, and the great 
windows down to the floor; but all around lay 
hay and straw; beside the walls were ranged 


-lime-barrels, and in a corner were thrown down 
horse-furniture and ficld-implements. Here had 


once the proudest race of Verona floated to the 
sound of billowy musie—here had. Romeo and 
Juliet dreamed love’s short dream. I deeply 
felt how empty is all human glory; felt that 
Flaminia had taken hold on the better part, and 
that Annunciata had obtained it, and I regarded 
my dead as happy. s 

My heart throbbed as with the fire of fever ; 
I had no rest. -To Milan! thought I; there is 
now my home; and I yearned towards it. To- 
wards the end of the month I was there. No! 
there I found that Iwas mueh better at Venice, 
much more at home! I felt that I was alone, 
and yet would make no acquaintance, would 
deliver none of the letters of introduction with 
whieh I had been furnished. 

The gigantic theatre, with its covered boxes, 
‘whieh range themselves in six rows, one above 
another, the whole immense space, which yet 
is so seldom filled, had in it, to me, something 
desolative and oppressive. I once was there, 
and heard Donizetti's Torguato Tasso. To the 
most honoured singer, who was ealled for, and 
called for again, it seemed to me, that, like our 
gloomy magician, I could prophesy a future full 
of misery. I wished her rather to die in this 
her beauty and the moment of her happiness ; 
then the world would weep over her, and not 
she over the world. Lovely ehildren danced in 
the ballet ; my heart bled at their beauty. Nev- 
er more will I go to La Scala. 

Alone, I wandered about the great eity, 
through the shadowy streets; alone I sat in my 
chamber, and: began to compose a- tragedy, 
“ Leonardo da Vinci; here he had -actually 
lived; here I had seen his immortal work, 
“ The Last Supper.” The legend of his unfor- 
tunate love of his beloved, from whom the eon- 
vent separated him, was indeed a re-eeho of 
my own life. I thought of Flaminia, of Annun- 
ciata, and wrote that which my heart breathed. 
But I missed Poggio, missed Maria and Rosa. 
My sick heart longed for their affectionate at- 
tention and friendship. I wrote to them, but 
received no answer, neither did Poggio keep 
his beantiful promise of letters and friendship, 
he was like all the rest ; we call them friends, 
and, in absence, knit ourselves firmer to them ! 
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aloft, like ehurches,or chapels upon a mighty 
marble space. Milan Jay far below; and all 
around me presented themselves statues of 
saints and martyrs which my eye could not 
see from the streetsbelow. I stood up just by 
the mighty figure of Christ, which terminates 
the whole gigantie building. ‘Towards the 
north arose the lofty, dark Alps; towards the 
south, the pale blue Apennines ; and between 
these an immense green plain, as if it were the 
flat Campagna of Rome changed. into a bloom- 
ing garden. I looked towards the east, where 
Veniee lay. A flock of birds of passage, in.a 
long line, like a waving riband, sped thither- 
ward. I thought of my beloved ones there, of 


| Poggio, Rosa, and Maria; and a painful yearn- 


ing awoke in my breast. I could not but re- 
member the old story which I had heard, as a 
ehild, on that evening, when I went with my 
mother and Mariuccia from Lake Nemi, where 
we had seen the bird of prey, and where Ful- 
via had shown herself; the story which Ange- 
lina had told about the poor Therese of Olivano, 


who wasted away with care and longing after” | 


the slender Giuseppe, and how he was drawn 
from his, northern journey beyond the mount- 
ains, and how the old Fulvia had cooked herbs 
in a copper vessel, which she had made to sim- 
mer for many days over the glowing coals, un- 
til Giuseppe was seized upon by longing, and 
was compelled to go home; night and day to 
speed back without stop or stay, to where her 
vessel was boiling with holy herbs, and a lock 
of his and Therese’s hair. A 

I felt that magic, power within my breast 
Whieb drew me away, and which is called, by 
the inhabitants of mountain regions, home-sick- 
ness, but this it was not in me; Venice was 
really not my home. My mind was strongly 
affeeted ; I fell, as it were, ill, and descended 
from the roof of the chureh. 

I found in my room.a letter—it was from 
Poggio ;.at length there was a letter! 
peared from the letter that he had written an 
earlier one, which, however, I had not- receiv- 
ed. Every thing was merry and well in Ven- 
ice, but Maria had been ill—very ill ;. they had 
all been anxious and in great trouble, but now 
all was over; she had left her bed, although 
she did not venture to go out yet., Hereupon 
Poggio joked with me, and inquired whether 
any young Milanese lady had captivated me, 
and besought me not to forget the champagne 
and our wager. 

The whole letter was full of fun and merri- 


 Lwent daily to the cathedral of Milan, that | ment, very different to my own state of mind, 
singular mountain whieh was torn ont of the | and yet it gladdened me ; it was actually as if 


rocks of Carrara. I saw the chureh for the 
frst time in the clear moonlight; dazzlingly 
white stood the upper part of it in the infinitely 
blue ether. Round about, wherever I looked, 
from every corner, upon every little tower with 
whieh the building was, as it were, overlaid, 
projected marble figures. 
me more than St. Peter’s Church ; the strange 
gloom, the light whieh streamed through the 
painted windows —the wonderful mystical 


Its interior dazzled | bride, and yet how far from my heart ! 


I saw the happy, fun-loving Poggio. How in 
the world can we form a true judgment of men 
and things? It was said of him that he went 
with a deep, secret sorrow in his breast, and 
that his gaiety was only a masqucrade dress ; 
that is nature. It was said that Maria was my 
I long- 
ed, it is true, for her, and for Rosa also; but 
nobody said’ that I was in love with old Signora 
Rosa. Oh, that I were but in Venice! Here 


world which revealed itself here—yes, it was a] I cannot stay any longer! And again I jested 


church of Gud! 
F had heen a month in Milan before J aseend- 
ed the roof of the church. The sun blazed upon 


over this strange voice within my breast. 
In order to get rid of these thoughts, 1 went 
out of the gate above the Piazza d’Arni to the 
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triumphal arch of Napvleon,—the Porta Sem- 
pione, as it is called. Here were the work- 
men in full activity. Laventin through a hole 
in the low wall of boards which ee 
whole of the unfinished building; two large. 
new horses of marble stood upon the ground, 
the grass grew high above the pedestals, and 
all around lay marble blocks and carved capi- 
tals. 

A stranger stood there with his guide, and 
wrote down in a book the details which were 
given him; he looked like a man in about his 
thirtieth year. I passed him; he had two Ne- 
apolitan orders on his coat; he was looking up 
at the building—I knew him—it was Bernardo. 
He also saw me, sprang towards me, clasped 
me in his arms, and laughed aloud. aa 

‘“‘Antonio!” exclaimed he, ‘‘ thanks for the 
last ; it was, indeed, a merry parting, with 
firing and effect! We are, however, friends 
now, J imagine ?” : 

An ice-cold sensation passed through my 
blood. . 

“ Bernardo,” exclaimed J, “do we see one 
another again in the north, and near the Alps ?” 

‘Yes, and I come from the Alps mountains,” 
said he—‘ from the glaciers and the avalanch- 
es! I have scen the world’s end up there in 
those cold mauntains !” 


He then told me that he had been the whole: 


summer in Switzerland. The German officers 
` in Naples had told him so much about the great- 
ness of Switzerland, and it was such a very 
easy thing to take a flight from Naples to Ge- 
noa, and then one gets so far! He had been 
to the valley of Chamouni, ascended Mont 
Blanc, and the Jungfrau, “ La Bella Ragezza,” 
as he called it. ‘She is the coldest that ever 
I knew,” said he. 5 

We went together to the new amphitheatre, 
and back to the city. He told me that he was 
now on his way to Genoa, to visit his bride and 
her parents ; that he was just upon the point 


- of becoming a sober, married man; invited me 


to accompany him, and whispered, laughing, 
into my ear, À 

“You tell me nothing abont my tame bird, 
about our little singer, and al) those histories ! 
You have now learned yourself that they belong 
to a young heart’s history ; my bride might oth- 
erwise easily.get a headache, and she ts quite 
too dear to me for that!” . 

It was impossible for me to mention Annup- 
ciata to him, for I felt that he had never loved 
her as ] had done. 

“ Now, with me!” urged he. “There 
are pretty girls in Genoa, and now you are be- 
come old and rational, and'have got some taste 
for these things. Naples has been the making 
of you! Isit not so? In about three days F 
ghall set off; go with me, Antonio ™ a. 

‘But I set off to morrow morning also,” said 
I, involuntarily. l had not thought of this be- 
fore, but now the thing was said. 

“ Where ?” inquired he. 

“To Venice!” replied I. $ 

“ But yon can change your plan !” continued 
he, and pressed his own very much upon me. 

I assured him so strongly abont the necessi- 
ty of my journey, that I also began to see my- 
self that I must go. 

Uhad within myself neither peace nor rest, 
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ani arranged every thing for my journey, as if 
it had been for a long time my determination. 

Jt was the invisible guidance of God’s won- 
derful Providence which led me aWay from Mi- 
lan. It was impossible for me to steep at 
night; I lay for some hours on my bed in a 
short, wild fever-dream, in a state of waking 
sickness. ‘To Venice!” cried the voice with- 
in my breast. 

I saw Bernardo, for the last time ; bade him 
to salute his bride for me: and then flew back 
again whither I had come two months before. 

At some moments it seemed to me as if I 
had taken poison, which thus fomented in my 
blood. An inexplicable anxiety drove me ons 
wards—what coming evil was at hand? 

I approached Fusina, saw again Venice, with 
its grey walis, the tower of St. Mark’s, and the 
Lagunes; and then all at once banished my 
strange unrest, my ycarning and anxiety, and 
there arose within me another feeling, what 
shall I call it?—shame of myself, displeasure, 
dissatisfaction. I could not comprehend what 
it was that I wanted here, felt how foolishly I 
had "behaved, and it seemed to me that every 
body must say so, and that every body would 
ask me, ‘“‘ What art thou doing again in Ven- 
ice ?” 

I went to my old lodgings ; dressed myself 
in haste, and felt that I must immediately pay 
a visit to Rosa and Maria, however enfecbled 
and excited J might feel. 

What, however, would they say to my arri- 
val? 

The gondola neared the palace ; what strange 
thoughts can enter the human breast! What 
if thou shovkdst now enter at a moment of fes- 
tivity and rejoicing! What if Maria be a bride? 
But, what then? I really did not love her! I 
had said so a thousand times to myself; a 
thousand times had assured Poggio, and every 
one else who had said so, that I did not ! 

I saw once more the grey-green walls, the 
lofty’ windows, and my heart trembled with 
yearning. I entered the house. Solemnly and 
silently the servant opened the door, expressed 
no surprise-at my arrival ; it seemed to me that 
quite another subject oecupied him. 

“The Podesta is always at home to you, sig- 
nore !” said he. 

A stillness, as of death, reigned in the great 
hall; the eurtains were drawn. Here had Des- 
demona lived, thought I; here, perhaps, snffer- 
ed; and yet Othello suffered more severely than 
she did. How came I now to think of this old 
history ? 

J went to Rosa’s apartment; here also the 
curtains were drawn—it was in a half-dark- 
ness, and J felt again that strange anxiety which 
had accompanied me in the whole journey, and 
had driven me back to Venice. A trembling 
went through all my limbs, and I was obliged to 
support myself that I did not fall. 

- ‘The Podesta then came in; he embraced me, 
and seemed glad to see me again. J inquired 
after Maria and Rosa—and it seemed to me 
that he beeame very grave. 

"They are gone away!” said he; “have 
made a little journey with another family to 
Padua. They will return either to-morrow or 
the day after.” i 

“I know not wherefore, but F felt as if I doubt- 
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ed his word; perhaps it was the fever in my 
blood, the wild fever, which my pain of mind 
had increased, and which now approached the 
period of its breaking forth. This it was which 
had operated upon my whole spiritual being, and 
had occasioned the journey back. 

_ At the supper-table I missed Rosa and Maria; 
nor was the Podesta as he used to be. It was, 
he said, a lawsuit which had rather put him out 
of'sorts, but it was nothing of consequence. 

“ Poggio is not any where to be met with ei- 
ther,” said he. “All misfortunes come togeth- 
er; and you are ill! Yes, it is a merry soirée ! 
we must see if the wine cannot cheer us up! 
But you are pale as death!” exclaimed he, all 
at once, and I felt that every thing vanished 
from my sight. I had fallen into a state of un- 
consciousness. 

It was a fever, a violent nervous fever. 

I only know that I found myself in a comfort- 
able darkened chamber; the Podesta was sit- 
ting beside me, and said that I should remain 
with him, and that I should soon be well again. 
Rosa, he said, should nurse me; but he never 
mentioned Maria. Å 

I was in a state of consciousness, as it were 
between sleep and awake. After atime I heard 
it said that the ladies had arrived, and that I 
should soon see them; and I] did see Rosa, but 
she was much troubled: it seemed to me that 
she wept, but that, indeed, could not be for me, 
for I felt myself already much stronger. 

It was evening; there prevailed an anxious 
silence around me, and yet a movement; they 
did not answer my questions distinctly ; my 
hearing seemed quickened, I heard that many 
people were moving about in the hall below me, 
and I heard too the strokes of the oars of many 
gondolas, and the reality was made known to 
me as I half slumbered—they imagined that I 
was asleep. 

Maria was dead. Poggio had mentioned to 
me her illness, and had said that now she was 
recovered, but a relapse had caused her death. 
She was going to be buried this evening, but 
al] this they had concealed from me. Maria’s 
death, like an invisible power, had weighed upon 
my life! For her was that strange anxiety 
which I had felt, but I had come too late; I 
. Should behold her no more. She was now in 
the world of spirits, to which she had always 
belonged. Rosa had certainly adorned her 
coffin with violets: the hlue, fragrant flowers 
which she loved so much, now that she slept 
with the flowers. l 

I Jay immovably still, as in a death sleep, and 
heard Rosa thank God for it: she then went 
away from me; there was not a single creature 
in the room; the evening was ‘dark, and I felt 
my strength wonderfully invigorated.) I knew 
that in the Dez-frart church was the burial-place 
of the Podesta’s family, and that during the 
night the dead would be placed before the altar. 
I must see her—I rose up—my fever was gone 
—I was strong. I threw my cloak around me 
—no one saw me, and I entered a gondola. 

My whole thought was of thedead. The 
church doors were closed, because it was long 
after the Ave Maria. I knocked at the sexton’s 
door ; he knew me, had seen me before in the 
church with the Podesta’s family, and shewed 
me within the graves of Canova and Titian. 


‘‘Do you wish to see’ the dead?” asked he, 
guessing my thoughts ; “ she lies at the altar in 
the open coffin ; to-morrow she will be placed 
in the chapel.” 

He lighted candles, took out a tunch of keys, 


and opened a little side-door ; our footsteps re- _ 


echoed through the lofty, silent vault. He re- 
mained behind, and went slowly through the 
long, empty passage ; a Jamp burned feebly and 
dimly upon the altar before the image of the 
Madonna. The white marble statues around 
the tomb of Canova stood like the dead in their 
shrouds, silently and with uncertain outlines. 
Before the principal altar three lights were burn- 
ing. I felt no anxiety, no pain—it was as if I 
myself belonged also to the dead, and that 1 was 
now entering into my own peculiar home. I 
approached the altar; the fragrance of Violets 
was diffused around; the rays of light fell from 
the lamp into the open coffin down upon the 
dead. It was Maria; she scemed to sleep; 
she lay like a marble image of beauty scatter- 
ed over with violets. The dark hair was hound 
upon the forehead, in which was placed a bou- 
quet of vjòlets; the closed eyes, the image of 
perfect peace and beauty, seized upon my soul. 
It was Lara whom 1 saw, as she sat in the ruins 
of the temple, when I impressed a kiss upon her 
brow, ; but she was a dead marble statue, with- 
out life and warmth. 

“Lara!” exclaimed I, “in death thy closed 
eyes, thy silent lips speak to me; I know theo 
—have known thee in Maria! My last thought 
in life is death with thee!” © 

My heart found relief in tears; I wept; my 
tears fell upon the countenance of the dead, 
and I kissed the tears away. 

“All have left me!” sighed I; “thou also, 
the last of whom my heart dreamed! Not as 
for Annunciata, not as for Flaminia, burned 
my soul for thee !=it was the pure, true love, 
which angels feel, that my heart cherished for 
thee; and I did not believe that it was love, 
because it was more spiritual than my outward 
thought! Never have’I understood it—never 
ventured to express it to thee! Farewell thou! 
the last, my heart’s bride! Blessed be*thy 
slumber !” s ' o 

I pressed ą kiss upon her brow. re 

“My souľs bride!” continued I, “ to no 
woman will I give my hand. Farewell! fare- 
well !” 

I took off my ring, placed it on Lara’s finger, 
and lifted my eyes to the invisible God above 
us. At that moment a horror passed through 
my blood, for it seemed to me as if the hand of 
the dead returned the pressure of mine ; it was 
no mistake. I fixed my eyes upon her; the 
lips moved: every thing around me was in 
motion: I felt that my hair rose upon my head. 
Horror, the horror of death, paralysed my arms 
and my feet ; I could not escape. 

“I am cold,” whispered a voice behind me. 

“Lara! Lara!” I cried, and all was night be- 
fore my eyes, but it seemed to me that the organ 
played a soft, touching melody. <A hand passed 
softly over my head ; rays of light forced their 
way to my eyes; every thing becameso clear, 
so bright !— ae 

“ Antonio!” whispered Rosa, and I saw her. 
The lamp burned upon the table, and beside 
my bed lay a kneeling figure, and wept. I saw 
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then that I beheld reality before me, that my 
horror was only that ofwild fever-dream. 

“Lara! Lara!” exclaimed I. She pressed 
her hands before her eyes. But what had I 
said in my delirium? This thought stood viv- 
idly before my remembrance, and I read in Ma- 
Tia’s cyes that she had been witness to my 
heart’s confessions. . 

“ The fever is over,” whispered Rosa. 

» “Yes; I feel myself much better—much 
better,” exclaimed I, and lecked at Maria. She 
rose up, and was about to leave the room. 

. ™ Do not go from me !” I prayed, and streteh- 
ed forth my hands after her. 

She remained, and stood silently blushing be- 
ford me. A 

“I dreamt that your were dead,” said I. 

“ JfWwas a delirions dream !”? exclaimed Rosa, 
-and hanıled to me the medicine which the phy- 
sician had prescribed. 

«Lara, Maria, hear me !” IT eried. ‘It is no 
delirious dream! I feel life returned back to 
my blood! My whole life must then have been 
a strange dream. We have seen one another 
before! You heard my voice before, at Pxs- 
tum, at Capri. You know it again, Lara! I 
feel it; life is so short; why, then, not offer to 
each other our hands in this brief meeting ?”’ 

I extended my hand towards her; she press- 
ed it to her lips. ° 

“J love thee; havé always.loved thee!” 
said I; and, without a word, she sank on her 
knees beside me 

Love, says the Mythi, brenght chaos into or- 
der, and created the world. Before every lov- 
ing heart ereation renews itself. From Maria’ 
eyes I drank in life and health. She loved me. 
When a few days were passed we stood alone 
in the little reom, where the oraage-trees breath- 

} forth fragrance from the balcony. Here she 
g to me, but in softer tones, more spiritual 
and deeper, sounded to my ear, the confession of 
the noblest of hearts. I had made no mistake; 
Lara and Maria were oneand the same person. 

“TI have always loved thee !” said she. “Thy 
seng awoke longing and pain in my breast, when 
blind and solitary, with my dreams, and 
ew only the fragrance of the wiolets. And 
the Warm sun! how its beams burned thy kiss 
into my forehead—into my heart! The blind 
possess. only a spiritual world ; and in that I be- 
held thee! The night after I heard thy improv- 
isation in the Temple of Neptune, at Pastum, 
I had @ singular dream, which blended itself 
With reality. <A gipsy-woman had told me my 
[reamet at I should again receive my sight. 






eamed about her, dreamed that she said I 
st go with Angelo, my old foster-father, and 
sail across the sea to Capri; that inthe Witch’s 
Cave I should receive again the light of my eyes; 
that the mee of Life would give me herbs, 
which, like Tobias’s, should enable iny eyes 
again to behold God’s werld. The dream was 
repeated again the same night. I told it to 
Angelo, but he shook his head. 

“The next . in the morning-hour, he 
dreamedit him On which he said, ‘ Blessed 
be the power of Madonna; the bad spirits must 
even obey her !’ 

“We arose; he spread the sail, and we flew 
across the sea. ‘The day passed, evening came, 
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and night, but I was in a strange world, heard 
how the Angel of Life pronounced my name— 
and the voice sounded like thine. We gave us 
herbs and great riches—treasurescollected from 
the different countries of the world. 

“ We boiled the herbs; bat no light came to 
my eyes. . Onc day, however, Resa’s brother 


caine to Pestum; he came into our cottage, 


where [I Jay, and, affected by the yearning de- 
sire which I expressed te see God’s beautiful 
world, he promised me sight to my eyes, took 
me with him to Naples, and there I saw the 
great magnificence of life. He and Rosa be- 
eame very fond of me; they opened to me an- 
other and a more beautiful world—that of the 
soul. -I remained with them; they ealled me 
Maria, after a beloved sister, who was dead in 
Greece. 

‘‘One day Angelo brought to me the rich 
treasure, and said that it was mine; his death, 
he said, was at hand ; that he had expended his 
last strength in bringing me my own inheritance : 
and his words were the last ef a dying man. I 
saWehim expire—him, the only protector of my 
peverty ! 

‘One evening, Rosa’s brother inquired from 
me very seriously about my old foster-father, 
and the treasure which he had brought. [ knew 
no more than that which he had said, that the 
spirit in the glittering eave had given him this. 
I knew that we had always lived in poverty. 
Angelo conld not be a pirate—he was so pious; 
every little gift he divided with me.” 

I then told. her how singularly her life’s ad- 
venture had blended itself with mine ; how I 
had seen her with the old man in the wonderful 
grotto. That the old man himself took the heavy 
vessel I would not tell her, but I told her that [ 
gave her the herbs. 

‘ But,” exclaimed she, “the spirit sank into 
the earth as it reached to me the herbs! So 
Angelo told me.” 

‘It appeared so to him,” I returned ; ‘I was 
debilitated; my feet could not sustain me; | 
sank on my knees, and then fainted among the 
long green grass.” : 

That wondrously glittering world in which 
we had met was the indissoluble—the firm knot 
between the supernatural and the real. 

‘‘ Our love is of the spiritual world !” exclaim- 
ed I; ‘all our love tended towards the world 
of spirits; towards that we advance in our 
earthly life; wherefore, then, not believe in it? 
it is precisely the great reality!’ And I pressed 
Lara to my heart; she was beautiful as she was 
the first time I saw her. 

“I recognised thee by thy vaice when | first 
heard tbee in Venice,” said she ; “my heart im- 
pelled me towards thee; I fancied even in the 
church, before the face of the Mother of God, I 
should have fallen at thy feet. Isaw thee here; 
learned te value thee more and more ; was con- 
ducted, as it were, a second time inte thy life's 

oncerns, when Annunciata hailed me as tby 

ride !- But thou repelledst me ; said that thou 
wouldst never love again !—never wouldst give 
thy hand to any woman !—never mentioned 
Lara, Pestum, or Capri, when thou relatedst to 
us the singular destiny of thy life! Then I be- 
lieved that thou never hadst Joved me ; that thou 
hadst forgotten that whieh did not lie near to 
thy. heart!” 
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I impressed a kiss of reconciliation upon her | journey to Venice, the iSland of Capri, where 
harid, and said how strangely her glance had | the most wonderful event of our life occurred, 


closed my lips. 
as'it were, før the grave, and my spirit itself 
floated into the world of spirits, in which our 
iove was so wonderfully knitted together, had I 
ventured to express the thoughts of my heart. 

No stranger, only Rosa and the Podesta knew 
of the happiness of our love.: How gladly would 
I have told it to Poggio. He had, during my 
sickness, visited me many times during the day. 
I saw that he looked extremely pale, when, af- 
ter I had left my room, I pressed him‘ to my 
wr in _- ens light of the’ sun. 


me to us this evening, Poggio,” said the 
Podesta to him; “but come without fail. You 
will only find here the family, and Antonio, and 
two or three other friends.” 

All was festally arranged. è 

“Jt is really as if it were to be a nun’s day,” 
said Poggio. 

The Podesta conducted him and the other 
friends to the little chapel, where Lara gave me 
her hand. A bouquet of blue violets was fast- 
ened in her dark hair. The blind girl of Pæs- 
tum stood seeing, dnd doubly beautiful, before 
me. She was mine. 

All congratulated us. The rejoicing was 
great. Poggio sang merrily, and drank health 
upon health. 

“Ihave lost my wager,” said I, ‘‘ but I lose 
it gladly, because my loss is the winning of my 
-happiness,” and I impressed a kiss on Lara’s 
lips. 

The gladness of the others sounded like tu- 
multuous music ; mine and Lara’s was silent ; 
great joy, like great sorrow, has no language 
so eloquent, so expressive as silence. 

“ Life is no dream,” thought I; 
happiness of love is a reality.” 


“and the 


Two days after the bridal, Rosa accompanied 
us from Venice. We went to the estate which 
had been purchased for Maria. I had not seen 
Poggio since the bridal evening. I now receiv- 
-ed a letter from him which said merely,— 

“I won the wager, and yet I lost!” 9 

He was not to be met with in Venice. After 
some time my conjecture became certainty ; he 
had loved Lara. Poor Poggio! thy lips sang 
of gladness, but thoughts of death filled thy 
heart ! 

Francesca thought Lara very charming; I 
myself had won infinitely in this journcy, and 
she, Excellenza, and Fabiani all applauded my 
choice. Habbas Dahdah even smiled over his 
whole face as he congratulated me. 

Of the old acquaintance there is yet living, 
in 1837, Uncle Peppo; hesits upon the Spanish 
Steps, where for many years, certainly he will 
say his *‘ bon giorno!" 
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On the 6th of March, 1834, a great many 
strangers were assembled in the Hôtel at Pa- 
gani, on the island of Capri.» The attention of 
all was attracted by a youn@ Calabrian lady of 
extraordinary beauty, whose lovely dark eyes 
rested on her husband, who gave her his arm. 
It was I and Lara. We had now been married 
three happy years, and now were visiting, on a 


Not until my body lay bound, and where it would clear itself up. 


In one corner of the room stood an old lady, 
and held a little child in her arms. A foreign 
gentleman, tolerably tall, and somewhat pale, 
with, Strong features, and dressed in a blue 
frock-coat, ‘approached. the child, laughed with 
it, and was transported with its loveliness ; he 
spoke French, but to the child a few Italian’ 
words; gave merry leaps to make it laugh ; and 
then gave it his mouth to kiss: He a 
what was its name? and the old lady, my be- 
loved Rosa, said it was Annunciata. 

“A lovely name!” said he, and kissed the 
little one—mine and Lara’s. 


I advanced to him; he was Danish : there 
was still a countryman of his in the room, a 
grave little man, with a wise l and dressed 


in a white surtout. I accosted them politely ; 
they were countrymen of Federigo and the 
great Thorwaldsen. The first, I found, was in 
Denmark, the latter in Rome; he, indeed, be- 
longs to Italy, and not to the cold, dark north. 
We went down to the shore, and t one of 
those little boats which are calculated to take 
out strangers to the other side of the island. 
Each boat held but two persons: one sat at 
each end, and the rower in the middle. © 
I saw the clear water below us. _ It saluted 
my remembrance with its ethereal dimness 


The rower worked his oa pidly, and the 
boat in which I and Lara Tae flew for- 







ward with the speed of a w. We soon 
lost sight of the amphitheatre-like side of the 
island, where the green vineyards and orange- 
trees crown the cliffs; and, now, the rocky 
wall rose up perpendicularly towards the sky. 
The water was blue as burning sulphur ; the 
blue billows struck against the cliffs, and over. 
the blood-red sea-apples which grow below. 

We were now on the opposite side of the isl- 
and, and saw only the perpendicular cliffs, and 
in them, above the surface of the water, a little 
opening, Which seemed not large enough for 
our boat. 


know what it is!” , 

He then told us about the two German paint- 
ers, Fries and Kopisch, whosthree years before 
had ventured to swim into it, and thus discover- 
ed the extraordinary beauty of the place, which 


now all strangers visit. 
We neared the opening, which raised + 
nd we 


scarcely more than an ell above an 
ning:sea. The rower took in his oar 

were obliged to stretch ourselves out in ie 
boat, which he guided with his hands, and 
glided into a dark depth below,the/monstrous 
rocks which were laved by the great Mediter- 









ranean. I heard Lara breathe A a there 
was’ something strangely fearfulin it; but, in 
hardly more than a momet o were inan im- 


‘gleathed like the 
was like a blue 


mensely large vault, whe 
ether. The water below us 






burning fire, which lighted up the Whole. All 
around was cloud; but below t water, the 
little opening by which we had ‘ed prolong- 
ed itself almost to the aoe the sea, to 
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“The Witch’s Cave!” exclaimed I, and all” 


the recollections of it awoke in my soul. C 1 
‘‘Yes, the Witch’s Cave’ said the re 
“it was called so formerly ; but now ) 
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forty. fathoms in depth, and expanded itself to 
about the same width. | By this means the 
strong sunshine outside threw-a light within 
upon the floor of the grotto, and streaming in 
now like a fire throngh the blue water, seemed 


to change it into burning spirits of wine. Every | 


thing gave back the reflection of this; the 


rocky arch—all.seenied asvif formed of consoli- | 


dated air, and to dissolve away into it. The 
“water-drops which were thrown up by the mo- 
tion ofithe oars, dropped red, as if they had 
been fresh rose leaves. 

It was a fairy world, the strange realm of the 
mind. Lara folded her hands; her thoughts 
were like mine. Here, had we been once be- 
fore—here, had the sea-robbers forgotten their 
treasure, when no one ventured to approach the 
spot. Now was every supernatural appearance 
cleared uv in’ reality, or reality had passed over 
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into the spiritual world, as it does always here 
in human lıfe, when every thing, from the seed 
of the flower to our own immortal souls, ap- 
pears a miracle; and yet man will not'believe 
in miracles ! 

The little opening to the cave ‘which had 
i Shone like a clear star was now darkened for a 
moment, and then the other boats seemed to 
ascend as if from the deep. They came in to 
us. All was contemplation and devotion. The 
Protestant, as well as the Catholic, felt here 
that miracles still exist. | 

‘The water rises !” said one of the seamen. 
‘‘ We mnst go, out, or else the opening will be 
closed; and then we shall have to remain here 
till the water falls again !” 

We left the singularly beaming cave; the 
great open sea lay outstretched before us, and 
behind us the dark opening of the grotto Azzura. 


END, 
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